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PREFACE. 


Horace WALPOLE, iv quoting from a volume of newly- 
pubjished Memoirs, certain anecdotes of striking in- 
terest, characterizes them as “worthy of being inserted 
in the history of mankind, which, if well chosen and 
well written, would precede common histories, which are 
but repetitions of no uncommon events.” This is a 
high standard of excellence, which few of the anecdote- 
books of modern times have attained: it has scarcely 
been reached by Walpole himself, whose inexhaustible 
fund of anecdote, of gossip, of lively and fanciful con- 
ceits, of scandal, and of bons-mots, has won for him 
the character of “‘ the best letter-writer in the English 
language.” 


The habit of collecting anecdotes has afforded re- 
creation to the learned as well as to the gay and 
sprightly, in all ages. In our time, the grave Lord 
Eldon left the world his Anecdote-Book, acknowledged 
to be one of the most entertaining works of its class. 

The present work aims to be a collection of the best 
modern anecdotes; but it has been particularly the object 
of the Editor to give the work a distinctive personal 
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A CENTURY OF ANECDOTE. 


COURT AND FASHIONABLE LIFE. 


GEORGE SELWYN. 


SeLwyn, with brilliant wit and classic taste, combined qualities of 
a very contradictory nature. With good humour, kindness of heart, 
and great fondness for children, he united a morbid interest in the 
details of human suffering, and more especially a taste for witness- 
ing criminal executions. Even frightful details of suicide and murder, 
the investigation of a disfigured corpse, or an acquaintance in his 
shroud, afforded him pleasure. When the first Lord Holland was 
‘on his deathbed, he was told that his friend Selwyn had called to 
inquire after his health. ‘‘The next time Mr. Selwyn calls,” said 
Lord H., “show him up—if I am alive I shall be delighted to see 
him, and if I am dead he will be glad to see me.” 

Selwyn told a friend that Arthur More had had his coffin chained 
to that of his mistress. ‘ How do you know ?”—“Why, I saw them 
the other day in a vault in St. Giles’s.” 

_ He was walking in Westminster Abbey with Lord Abergavenn’ 
and met the man who showed the tombs. “Oh! your servant, Mr. 
Selwyn; I expected to have seen you here the other day, when the 
fold Duke of Richmond’s body was taken up.” | ee 
'. Walpole having captured a housebReakeors sent to White’s for 
wSelwyg: the drawer, who had himself been lately robbed, received 
ithe message. He stalked up into the club-room, stopped short, and, 


in a hollow, trembling voice, said: ‘Mr. Selwyn, Mr. Walpole’s 





‘compliments to you, and he has got a housebreaker for you.” 
_ Lord Pembroke met Selwyn, on the Ist of May, very much 
noyed in the street with chimney-sweepers, who were clamorous, 
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surrounded, daubed, and persecuted him ;"in short, they would not 
let him go till they had forced money from him. At length he 
made them a low bow, and cried, “Gentlemen, I have oéten heard 
of the majesty of the de ae T presume your highnesses are in cdurt* 
mourning.” This is Hannah ore’s version. Walpole gives Sel- 
wyn’s words on meetirg the chimney-sweepers wearing their crowns 
of gilt paper :.“‘ We have heard so much lately of the majesty of the 
people, that I suppose they are taken for the princes of the people, and 
that this is a Collar-day.” 

At the trials of Lords Kilmarnock and Balmerino, observing Mrs. 
Bethel, who had a hatchet-face, looking wistfully at the rebel lords, 
‘What a shame it is,” said Selwyn, “to turn her face to the prison- 
ers till they are condemned.” 

Some ladies bantering him on his want of feeling, in attending to 
see Lord Lovat’s head cut off, “‘ Why,” he said, “I made amends 
by going to the undertaker’s to see it sewn on again.” At the 
undertaker’s, after the head had been sewn on, and with the body 
placed in the cofin, Selwyn, imitating the voice and manner of the 
Lord Chancellor at the trial, exclaimed, ‘My Lord Lovat, your 
lordship may rise.” 

Alluding to the practice of stage-criminals dropping a handker- 
chief on the scaffold, as a signal to the executioner to strike, 
“George,” says Walpole, ‘never thinks but @ la téte tranchée. He 
came to town the other day to have a tooth drawn, and told the man 
that he would drop his handkerchief for the signal.” 

He went to Paris purposely to see Damien broken on the wheel, 
for attempting to assassinate Louis XV.: he got near the scaffold 
among the crowd, but was repulsed by one of the executioners, who, 
however, being told of Selwyn’s object, caused the people to make 
way for him, exclaiming, ‘“ Faites place pour monsieur; c’est un 
Anglais, et un amateur.” 

He delighted in a hoax. Dining with the Mayor and Corporation 
of Gloucester, in 1758, when news arrived of our expedition having’ 
failed before Rochefort, the Mayor, turning to Selwyn, said: ‘‘You, : 
sir, who are in the ministerial secrets, can no doubt inform us of 
the cause of this misfortune?” Selwyn, though utterly ignorant 
Ss the subject, said, ‘I will tell you in confidence the reason, Mr. 
‘Mayor: the fact is; that the scaling-ladders, prepared for the occa- 
sion, were found, on trial, to be too short.” The Mayor believed 
this solution, and told it to his friends; though Selwyn was aware 
that Rochfort les on the river Charente, some leagues from the sea- 
shore, and that our troops had never even effected a landing on the 
‘French coast, | : Mam ae -= os 3 
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Walpole, speaking of the witty and notorious Lady Townshend, 
writes: “On Sunday, George Selwyn was strolling home to dinner. 
He saw my Lady Townshend’s coach stop at Caraccioli’s chapel. He 
‘watched it, saw her go in; her footman laughed; he followed. She 
went up to the altar, a woman brought her a.cushion; she knelt, 
crossed herself, and prayed. He stole up, and knelt by her. Con- 
ceive her face, if you can, when she turned and found him close to 
her. In his demure voice, he said, ‘Pray, madam, how long has 
your ladyship left the pale of our church?’ She looked furies, and 
made no answer. Next day he went to her, and she turned it off 
upon curiosity; but is anything more natural? No, she certainly 
means t@ go armed with every viaticum ; the Church of England in 
one hand, Methodism in the other, and the Host in her mouth.” 

Selwyn’s wit at the club is very amusing. One night, at White’s, 
Sir L, Fawkener, the postmaster-general, was losing a large sum at 
piquet, when Selwyn, pointing to the successful player, said: “See 
tee he is robbing the mail.” Observing Mr. Speaker Ponsonby 
tossing about bank-bills, at a hazard-table, at Newmarket, “ Look,” 
said Selwyn, “ how easily the Speaker passes the money-bills.” — 

Walpole observing that there had existed the same indecision, 
irresolution, and want of system in the politics of Queen Anne, that 
now distinguished those of the reign of George III, added, “ But 
there is nothing new under the sun.” “No,” said Selwyn, ‘“ nor 
under the grandson.” 

A namesake of Charles Fox having been hung at Tyburn, the 
latter inquired of Selwyn whether he had attended the execution ? 
“No,” replied George, “I make a point of never frequenting 
rehearsals.” | 

Selwyn was once wearied with the inquiries of a fellow-passenger 
in a stage-coach as to the state of his health. At length, to the 
repeated question of ‘How are you now, sir?” Selwyn replied: 
fs Very well, I thank you: and I mean to continue so for the rest of 
the journey.” 

A member of the Foley family having hurried off to the Continent 
to avoid the importunities of his creditors,—‘ It is a pass-over,” 
remarked Selwyn, “that will not be much relished by the Jews.” __ 

Selwyn held several Government appointments, to which the wits 


of the day said, was added the post of “ Receiver General of Wait 


and Stray Jokes.” 

In Parliament, he often amused the House, during a long debate, 
by snoring in unison with the First Minister, Lord North. And 
when Burke was wearying his hearers by those long speeches which 
obtained for him the name of the “ Dinner-bell,” a nobleman lan 
3 | | gg 
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the House just as Selwyn was quitting it, inquired, “Ts the House 
up?” “No,” replied George, ‘‘ but Burke is.” 8 
Selwyn resided in Cleveland-row, St. James’s, in the douse ren- 
dered memorable by the quarrel which took place between*Sir 
Robert Walpole and Lord Townsend, in the reign of George I., 
when the First Minister and Secretary of State seized each other by 
the throat; a scene which Gay burlesqued in the Beggar’s Opera, 
under the characters of Peachum and Lockit. 
. When Lord Weymouth was about to be married, or, as he said, 
turned off, Selwyn told him he wondered that he had not been turned 
off before, for he still sat up drinking all night and gaming. | 
Selwyn pepper ae to be at Bath when it was nearly empty, was 
induced, for the mere purpose of killing time, to cultivate the 
acquaintance of an elderly gentleman he was in the habit of meeting 
inthe rooms. In the height of the following season George encoun- 
tered his old associate in St. James’s-street. He endeavoured to 
pass unnoticed, but in vain. “‘ What ! don’t you recollect me?” 
exclaimed the cuttce.—“ I recollect you perfectly,” replied Selwyn, 
“and when I next go to Bath I shall be most happy to become 
gia thea with you again.” 
Bruce was one day asked before Selwyn if the Abyssinians have 
any music? He replied, “‘ They have one Lyre.” George whispered 
his neighbour, “‘They have one less since he left the country.” 
When a report was circulated that Sir Joshua Reynolds was to 
stand for the borough of Plympton on the next occasion of an elec- 
tion, the macaronies, club-men, and gentlemen generally laughed at 
the idea ofan artist, or of a literary man, presuming to have a chance 
to get into the House of Commons. ‘ He is not to be laughed at, 
however,” said Selwyn; “he may very well succeed in being 
elected, for Sir Joshua is the ablest man I know on a canvas.” 
In Walpole’s time, an artist made a sketch as a companion to 
Copley’s ‘‘ Death of Lord Chatham.” As the latter exhibits all the 
; yo . * ; : * e 
great men of Britain, the former was to record the Beauties. ‘The*® 
subject chosen was the Daughter of Pharaoh saving Moses. Thee 
Princess-Royal was the Egyptian Infanta, accompanied by the 
‘Duchesses of Gloucester, Cumberland, Devonshire, Rutland, Lady 
Duncannon, &c. The sketch was to be seen over against Brooks's : 
George Selwyn said he could recommend a better companion for 
ie piece, which should be the Sons of Pharaoh (faro) at the oppdsite 
ouse, | | | 


_ MASQUERADES. 


During the food-riots in London, in 1772, when the condition of 
the middle and lower classes was one of extreme distress, they found 
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little sympathy among persons of fashion. In the very midst of. 
these distresses sprung up a rage for masquerades. At one of these 
licentious, entertainments given at the Pantheon, in Oxford-street, 
‘it was calculated that not less than 10,000 guineas were expended 
by the revellers in dress and other luxuries. The trade of the 
metropolis would have profited by this, to a certain extent, had pay- 
ment of liabilities been a recognised duty of the time. As a sample 
of the sort of persons, and their conduct at these orgies may be 
cited from the various reports in different journals, the presence 
of groups of gentlemen from the universities, some of them 
attired as “Tom-fools, with cap and bells;” of clergymen, who 
gained applause for originality by trying to represent ‘old sober 
hacknédy-coachmen ;’’ and of ladies, the Duchess of Ancaster at their 
head, in male attire. Dr. Goldsmith is named among those. who 
masqueraded in ‘‘an old English dress ;” and after lists of noble 
ladies, descriptions of their dresses, and praises of their wit and 
beauty, we find a sample of the easy virtue of the times in the 
presence of a group of ‘‘a lady abbess, and her nuns.” ‘The licence 
of speech, action, and allusion was astounding. At the Pantheon, 
the excited crew generally finished by breakfasting at daylight on 
the remains of the supper, and then going home “ gloriously drunk.” 
At Cornely’s masquerades in Soho-square, after a supper, marked 
by hard drinking and immodest singing, ‘ which no iady need leave 
save those who are too immodest to stay,” as the formula ran, the 
custom was to fling open the windows and pelt the eager, hungry, 
thirsty, and howling crowd below with halt-empty bottles and the 
remains of the supper. The very Queen of Beauty at these orgies 
was young Gertrude Conway, niece of General Conway, daughter of 
Francis, first Marquis of Hertford, and only just married to George 
Villiers Earl of Grandison. She was the Queen of Fashion as well 
as of beauty; and she excited the greatest admiration by, giving 
frocks and tambour-waistcoats, as undress livery to her servants ;_ 
and by the splendour of her chairmen, who never carried her abroad 
without feathers in their hats. This gay young wife died in 1782, 
in the thirty-second year of her age. In her masquerades lost their 
great patroness. ‘ 
This species of entertainment was never encouraged by George ITT., 
at whase request Foote abstained from giving a masquerade at the 
‘Little Theatre in the Haymarket. There were some curious scruples 
entertained even by people of pleasure at this time. The most 
fashionable of them appeared at the theatre in Lent attired in 
mourning ; and at the same season masquerades were considered as 
out of place; but these scrupulous persons found a method of recon- 
tiling their sense of religion with their taste for dissipation: 
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“In Lent, if masquerades displease the town, : 
eres _ . Call ’em ridottos and they still go down.” . 

_ Madame Teresa Cornelys, a German by birth, and by pgofession 4 
public singer, was one of the entrepreneurs of masquerades. Walpolee 
describes her as a singular dame, and “ the Heidegger of the age.” | 
She took Carlisle House, on the east side of Soho-square, enlarged 
‘it, and established here assemblies and balls by subscription. At 
first they scandalized, but soon drew in both righteous and ungodly. - 
She went on building, and made her house a fairy palace for balls, 
concerts, and masquerades. Her opera, which she called ‘“ Harmonic 
Meetings,” was splendid and charming. ‘To avoid the Act, she pre- 
tended to take no money, and had the assurance to advertise that 
the subscription was to provide coats for the poor, for she vehémently 
courted the mob, and gained their favour. She then declared her 
masquerades were for the benefit of commerce. At last the bench 
of magistrates decided against her, and she was compelled to shut 
up the house. Her improvidence then reduced her to become a 
““ vendor of asses’ milk” at Knightsbridge; but she sank still lower, 
and died in 1797, in the Fleet Prison. 


VAILS TO SERVANTS, 


_ The giving of vails to servants was carried to great excéss in the 
Jast century. Dr. King tells of a Lord Poor, a Roman Catholic 
of Ireland, who lived upon a small pension which Queen Anne 
vad granted him. The Duke of Ormonde often invited him to 
dinner, and he as often excused himself. At last the duke kindly 
expostulated with him, and would know the reason why he so con- 
stantly refused to be one of his guests. My Lord Poor then honestly 
confessed that he could not afford it; “but,” said he, “if your 
Grace will put a guinea into my hands as often as you are pleased 
to invite me to dine, I will not decline the honour of waiting on 
you.” This was done, and Lord Poor was afterwards a frequent, 
guest at the Duke’s, in St. James’s-square. 
Lord Taaffe, of Ireland, a general officer in the Austrian service, ‘ 
who resided for a time in England, had another way of meeting this 
subject of vails. When his Fionds, who had dined with him, were 
going away, he always attended them to the door; and if they 
offered any money to the servant who opened it (for he never suffered 
- but one servant to appear), he always prevented them, saying, in his 
“manner of speaking English, “If you do give it, give it to me, for it 
was I that did buy the dinner.” | | | ara 
It was at Newcastle House, at the north-west angle of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, then the residence of the Duke of Newcastle, that the 
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old and expensive custom of “ vails-giving” received its death-blow 

Sir Timtthy Waldo, on his way from the Duke's dinner-table to his 

carriage, put a crown into the hand of the cook, who returned it, 

saying, “Sir, I do not take silver.” ‘Don’t you, indeed!’ said 

Sir Timothy, putting the crown into his pocket; ‘ then I do not 
ive gold.” Jonas Hanway’s “ Eight Letters to the Duke of - 

fad their origin in Sir Timothy’s complaint. 


AMENITIES OF SARAH, DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH. 


One of her Grace’s principal charms was a prodigious abundance 
of fine hair; one day, at her toilet, in anger to her heroic lord, she 
cut off her commanding tresses, and flung them in his face. 

Her eldest daughter and she were long at variance, and never 
reconciled. When the younger Duchess exposed herself by pans 
& monument and silly epitaph of her own composition and bad , ~ 
ing, to Congreve, in Westminster Abbey, her mother, quoting the 
words, said, “I know not what happiness she might have in his 
company, but J am sure it was no honour.” With her youngest 
daughter, the Duchess of Montagu, old Sarah agreed as ill, “J 
wonder,” said the Duke of Marlborough to them, “ that you cannot 
agree, you are s0 alike!” Of her grand-daughter, the Duchess of 

anchester, she affected to be fond. One day, she said to her, 
“‘ Duchess of Manchester, you are a good creature, and I love you 
mightily—-but you have a mother!” “ And she has a mother !” 
answered the Duchess of Manchester, who was all spirit, justice, and 
honour, and could not suppress sudden truth. | 

Sarah, who had risen to greatness and independent wealth by the 
weakness of a Queen, forgot, like the Duke d’Epernon, her own un- 
merited exaltation, and affected to brave successive courts, though 
sprung from the dregs of one. When the Prince of Orange came 
over, in 1734, to marry the Princess Royal Anne, a boarded gallery, 
with a penthousc roof, was erected for the procession from the 
windows of the great drawing-room at St. James’s across the garden 
to the Lutheran Chapel in the Friary. The marriage was deferred 
for some weeks, and the boarded gallery remained, darkening the 
windows of Marlborough House. Phe Duchess cried, “I wonder 
when my neighbour George will take away his orange-chest !”—which 
the gallery did resemble. a a | 

«Great was her fury when Henry Fox prevailed on the. second 
Duke to go over to the court. With her warm, intemperate humour 
she said, “That was the Fox that had stolen her goose !’’ Repeated 
injuries at last drove the Duke to go to law with her, fearing that 
even no lawyer would come up to the Billingsgate with which she 
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was animated herself. She appeared in the court of justice, and 
with some wit and infinite abuse, treated the laughing pubiic with 
the spectacle of a woman who had held the reins of empjre, meta- 


morphosed into the widow Blackacre. Her grandson, in his suit, . 


demanded a sword set with diamonds, given to his grandsire by the 
‘Emperor. ‘I retained it,” said the beldam, “lest he should pick 
out the diamonds and pawn them.” 

Her insolent asperity once prodv:ed an admirable reply from the 
famous Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Lady Sundon had received 
a pair of diamond earrings as a bribe for procuring a considerable 
post in Queen Caroline’s ay for a certain peer; and decked with 
those jewels, paid a visit to t 
was gone, said, “‘ What an impudent creature to come hither with the 
bribe in her ear!” ‘ Madam,” replied Lady Mary Wortley, who 
was present, “ how should people know where wine is sold, unless 
a buich is hung out.” ; | 

Eventually, the Duke resigned everything to reinstate himself in 
the old Duchess’ will, when she said, ‘‘ It is very natural; he listed 
as soldiers do when they are drunk, and repented when he was 
sober.” 

Sarah, in a letter to Lord Stair, says, ‘I have made a settlement 
of a very great estate that is in my own power, upon my grandson, 
John Spencer, and his sons; but they are to forfeit it if any of them 
shall ever accept any employment military or civil, or any pension 
from any King or Queen of this realm, and the estate is to go to 
others in the entail. This, I think, ought to please everybody ; for 
it will secure my heirs in being very considerable men. None of 
them can put on a fool’s coat, and take posts from soldiers of 
experience and service, who never did anything but kill pheasants 
and partridges.” | 

With this said will, her son-in-law, the Duke of Montagu, had 
bound up an old penny history-book, called “The Old Woman’s 
io of Ratcliffe Highway,” only tearing away the title-page of the 
latter. | 
| = FINE COURTESY. 


On one of George the First’s journeys to Hanover, his coach 
broke. At a distance in view was a chateau of a considerable 
German nobleman. ‘The King sent to borrow assistance. Tke 
nnd came, conveyed -the Kine to his house, and begged the 
honour of his Majesty accepting a dinner while his carriage was re- 
pairing ; and whil 

his Majesty with a collection of pictures, whic he had formed in 


e old Duchess; who, as soon as she 


e the dinner was preparing, begged leave to amuse — 
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several tours to Italy. But what did the King see in one of the 

rooms but an unknown portrait of a person in the robes and with the 
i regalia of*the sovereigns of Great Britain! George asked whom it 
“represented. The nobleman replied, with much difident but decent 
respect, that in various journeys to Rome he had become acquainted 
with the Chevalier de St. George, who had done him the honour 
of sending him that picture. “ Upon my word,” said the King 
instantly, “it is very like to the family.” It was impossible to 
remove the embarrassment of the proprietor with more good breed- 
ing.— Walpole’s Reminiscences. 3 

FLATTERING COMPARISON. 


When Prince William (afterwards Duke of Cumberland) was a 
child, he was carried to his grandfather on his birthday,-when the 
King asked him at what hour he rose. The Prince replied, “‘ When 
the chimney-sweepers went about.”—“ Vat is de chimney-sweeper ?” 

_ said the King. “ Have you been so long in England,” said the boy, 
' “and do you not know what a chimney-sweeper is? Why, they are 
like that man there;” pointing to Lord Finch, afterwards Earl of 
Winchelsea and Nottingham, of a family uncommonly dark and 
- swarthy—‘ the black funereal Finches.” 


THE HUSBAND'S ADVICE. 


Sir John Germain, a short time before his decease, in 1718, 
having called his wife to his bedside, suid: “‘ Lady Betty, I have 
made you a very indifferent husband, and particularly of late years, 
when infirmities have rendered me a burden to myself; but I shall 
not be much longer troublesome to you. I advise you never again 
to marry an old man; but I strenuously exhort you to marry when | 
I am gone, and I will endeavour to put it in your power. You have | 
fulfilled every obligation towards me in an exemplary manner, and I : 

Wish to demonstrate my sense of your merits. I have, therefore, by ~ 
~ my will, bequeathed you this estate,* which I received from my first 
‘wife; and which, as she gave it to me, so I leave it to you. I hope 
you will marry, and have children to inherit it.” Lady Betty, 
though left young 1 widow, and though she survived Sir Jolin 
fifty years, never married a second time.” | | 


ae _ KINGLY AFFECTION, | | 
George IT. and his son Frederick, Prince of Wales, several years 
previous to the decease of the latter, lived on terms of complete 


SOTTO AE OT ee A A RR eee eli tine nein: 


* Drayton, in Northamptonshire, ‘fa most venerable heap of ugliness, ‘ with many 
curious bits,” — Walpole. 7 | . “et 
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alienation, or rather hostility. The King, though he never visited 
his son during his last illness, sent constantly to make inquiries, 
and received accounts every two hours, of his state and.condition. 
He was so far from desiring the Prince’s recovery, that, on the son~ 
trary, he considered it would be an object of the utmost regret. 
Nor did he conceal his sentiments on this point. He was one day 
engaged in conversation with the Countess of Yarmouth, when the 
page entered, announcing that the Prince was better : “‘ There now,” 
said his Majesty, “I told you that he would not die.” On the 
evening of the Prince’s decease, the King had his usual party ‘at 
Lady Yarmouth’s apartments, and had just sat down to cards, when 
a page brought from Leicester House the information that the 
Prince was no more. The King did not testify either emétion or 
surprise. Then, rising, he crossed the room to Lady Yarmouth’s 
table, who was likewise playing at cards, and leaning over her 
chair, said to her in a low tone of voice, in German, ‘‘ Freddy is 
dead.” Having communicated it to her, the King instantly with- 
drew. She isilowed him, the company broke up, and the news be- 
came public. These particulars were communicated by one of the 
party to Sir N, Wraxhall. 


UNLUCKY GARDENING. 


The gardens of Lord Islay (afterwards Duke of Argyll) at Whit- 
ton, or rather upon Hounslow Heath, were very cultivated, and gave 
‘rise to the following epigram :— 


** Old Islay, to show his fine delicate taste 

In improving his gardens purloin’d from the waste, 

Bade his gard’ner one day to open his views, 

By cutting a couple of grand avenues: 

No particular prospect his lordship intended, 

But left it to chance how his walks should be ended, 

With transport and joy he beheld his first view end 

In a favourite prospect—a church that was ruin’d— ‘ 

But alas ! what a sight did the next cut exhibit! | 

At the end of the walk hung a rogue on a gibbet ! ‘ 

He beheld it and wept, for it caused him to muse on 

Full many a Campbell that died with his shoes on. 

All amazed and aghast at the ominous scene, 

He order'd it quick to be closed up again | 

With a clump of Scotch firs, that served for a screen.” =_ 
Walpole’s Letters, vol, i, 178. 


: ; | A DELICATE HINT. : aS 
When Mrs. Chevenix, the toy-woman of Bath, and her sister 
Bertrand, called upon Walpole, touching the property of Strawberry 
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Hill, he showed them his cabinet of enamels instead of treating them 
with wifite wine. The Bertrand said, “Sir, I hope you don’t trust 
all sorts of ladies with this cabinet.” What an entertaining assump- 
éiow of dignity ! 

| GEORGE II. AT DETTINGEN, 


Frederick the Great in his Histoire de mon Temps, gives the fol- 
lowing account of George II. at Dettingen: “The King was on 
horseback and rode forward to reconnoitre the pie is horse, 
frightened at the cannonading, ran away with his Majesty, and 
nearly carried him into the midst of the French lines: fortu- 
nately, one of his attendants succeeded in stopping him, General 
Cyrus Yrapaud, then an ensign, by seizing the horse’s bridle, 
enabled his Majesty to dismount in safety. ‘ Now that I am once 
on my legs,’ said he, ‘I am sure I shall not run away. The 
King then abandoned his horse, and fought on foot at the head of 
his Hanoverian battalions, With his sword drawn, and his body 
eae in the attitude of a fencing-master who is about to make a 
unge in carte, he continued to expose himself, without flinching, to 
the enemy’s fire.” 


LADY SARAH LENNOX. 


Lady Sarah, the youngest daughter of the second Duke of Rich- 
mond, was born in 1745; and it is said, that when sixteen, she 
retused an offer of marriage made her by George III., but that she 
ultimately accepted him. Kensington traditions describe Lady Sarah 
as making hay in the fields, then bordering the road, and exchang- 
ing a word or two with the young Prince as he rode by. But the 
royal lover deceived her, and she, instead of being bride at his 
wedding, was only a bridesmaid. Lady Sarah was speedily consoled ; 
for the year after the union of George and Charlotte, she married, 
at the age of eighteen, the well-known baronet, Sir Thomas Charles 

‘Bunbury. Subsequently, a widow of the mature age of thirty-six, 
eLady Sarah married, in 1781, the Hon. George Napier, son of 
Francis, fifth Lord Napier. The first child of which she was the 
mother was the “Sir Charles Napier,” the hero of Scinde, whose 
“very existence” is ludicrously described by his biographer and 
pie. Sir William, as “an offence to royal pride.” The slowness 
of Sir Charles Napier’s promotion is amusingly laid to this union. 
When Lady Sarah was seventy, this eldest son of a brave, honour- 
able, but singularly arrogant family, wrote to Lady Sarah: “It is 
the greatest ‘satisfaction to me that the Regent is fifty, and that I 
am only thirty-four ;” and at an earlier period by fifteen years, he 
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expresses his disgust against the Prince of Wales, “ for taking the 
liberty of calling me Charles! ‘Marry, come up, very dirty tousin.’” 
Lady Sarah Lennox died in 1826, being then in her eighty-first 

e « 


year.— Dr, Doran: note to Walpole’s Last Journals, 
ee REMARKABLE COINING STORY. 


Tn the spring of 1746, an elderly woman gave information against 
her maid for coining, and the trial came on at the Old Bailey. 
The mistress deposed that having been left a widow several years 
ago, with four children, and no possibility of maintaining them, she 
had taken to coining: that she used to buy old pewter-pots, out of 
each of which she made as many shillings, &., as she coyld pass 
for three pounds, and that by this practice she had bred up her 
children, bound them out apprentices, and set herself up in a little 
shop, by which she had got a comfortable livelihood; that she had 
now given over coining, and indicted her maid as' accomplice. 
The maid in her defence said, ‘‘ That when her mistress hired her, she 
told her that she did something up in a garret into which she must 
never inquire: that all she knew of the matter was, that her mistress 
had often given her moulds to clean, which she did, as it was her 
duty ; that, indeed, she had sometimes seen pieces of pewter-pots cut, 
and did suspect her mistress of coining ; but that she never fad had, 
or put off, one single piece of bad money.” ‘The judge asked the 
mistress if this was true; she answered, ‘“‘ Yes;” and that she be- 
lieved her maid was as honest a creature as ever lived; but that, 
knowing herself in her power, she never could be at peace; that 
she knew, by informing, she should secure herself; and not doubr- 
ing but the maid’s real innocence would appear, she concluded the 
poor girl would come to no harm. The judge flew into the greatest 
rage: told her he wished he could stretch the law to hang her, and 
feared he could not bring off the maid for having concealed the 
crime; but, however, the jury did bring her in not guilty. Horace, 
Walpole, who relates this story, adds: “I think I never heard a 
more particular instance of parts and villany.” 


TOO GOOD FOR ANYTHING. 


Walpole, in his Letters, 1749, presents us with an impersonation 
of this rare excellence in le beau Gibberne, whose position ‘the thus 
cleverly describes, in a letter to Sir Horace Mann: “ Gibberne has 
been with me again to-day, as his mother was a fortnight ago: she 
talked me to death, and three times, after telling me her whole 
‘history, she said, ‘ Well, then, sir, upon the whole,” and began it all 
again. Upon the whole, I think she has a mind to keep her son in 
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England; and he has a mind to be kept, though in my opinion he 
is very tinfit for living in England—he is too polished! For trade, 
she says, be isin a cold sweat if she mentions it; and so they pro- 
pose, by the acquaintance, he says, his mother has among the 
quality, to get him that nothing called something. He seems a good 
creature; too good to make his way here.” | 


FLORENTINE BLUNDERS. 


The Chevalier Lorenzi, whom Walpole feasted with venison which - 
he protested was ‘‘as good as beef,” with all his thirst for English 
knowledge, vented as many absurdities as if he had a passion for 
Treland,too. He was transported with some Florentine works of 
art, of which he said, the Great Duke had the originals, and there 
never had been made any copies of them. He told a lady also that 
‘he had seen a sapphire of the size of her diamond ring, and worth 
more: she said that could not be. ‘‘Oh!” said he; «“] mean, sup- 
posing your diamond were a sapphire.” 


A LOVER OF POMP. 


The Duchess of Buckingham, natural daughter of James IT., in 
her journey to the Continent always stopped at Paris, visited the 
church where lay the unburied body of James, and wept over it. 
A poor Benedictine of the convent, observing her filial piety, took 
notice to her Grace that the velvet pall that covered the coffin was 
become threadbare—and so it remained. | 

Though the Duchess could not effect a coronation to her will, she 
indulged her pompous mind with such puppet-shows as were appro- 
priate to her rank. She made a funeral for her husband as splendid 
as that of the great Marlborough; she renewed that pageant for her 
only son, a weak lad, who died under age; and for herself: and 
repared and directed waxen dolls of him and of herself to be exhi- 
ited in glass-cases in Westminster Abbey. It was for the proces- 
sion at her son’s burial that she wrote to old Sarah of Marlborough 
to borrow the triumphal car that had transported the corpse of the 
Duke. “It carried my Lord Marlborough,” replied the shar: * and 
shall never be used for anybody else.” ‘I have consulted the un- 
dertaker,” replied the Bane am, ‘‘and he tells me I may have a 
finer for twenty pounds.” a ee 

One of her last acts was marrying her grandson to a daughter of 
Lord Hervey. The day which was appointed for his first. interview 
with the Duchess was on the martyrdom of her grandfather: she 
received him in the great drawing-room of Buckingham House, 
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seated in a chair of state, in deep mourning, attended by her women 
in like weeds, in memory of the royal martyr! 
ae GOOD ADVICE. | ae 

Mrs. Leneve used often to advise Walpole never to begin being 
civil to people he did not care for: ‘‘ for,” said she, “‘ you grow 
weary of them, and can’t help showing it, and so make it ten times 
worse than if you had never attempted to please them.” 

| COURT CHAPLAINS. 

Odd stories are told of devotional exercises at Court. While 
Caroline, Queen of George II., dressed, prayers used to be read in 
the outward room, where hung a nude Venus. Mrs. Selwyn, 
bedchamber-woman in waiting, was one day ordered to bid 
the chaplain, Dr. Madox, afterwards Bishop of Worcester, 
begin the service. He said archly: “ And a very proper altar-piece 
is here, madam !”” Queen Anne had the same custom; and once, 
ordering the door to be shut while she shifted, the chaplain stopped. 
_The Queen sent to ask why he did not proceed. He replied, “ He 
would not whistle the Word of God through the keyhole.” 


A FRACAS AT COURT. 


Walpole humorously describes the following romping scene: 
“There has been a great fracas at Kensington: one of the Mesdames 
[George II.’s daughters} pulled the chair from under Countess 

elorane at cards, who, bein rovoked that her monarch was 
diverted with her disgrace, wit he malice of a hobby-horse, gave 
him just such another fall. But alas! the monarch, like Louis XIV., 
is mortal in the part that touched the ground, and was so hurt and 
80 ra at the Countess is disgraced, and her German rival 
[Lady } armouth| remains in the sole and quiet possession of her 
royal master’s favour.” —Letter to Sir Horace Mann, 1742. - 

DUBLIN SOCIETY. «, 


Malone relates that Lord Chesterfield, when Lord-Lieutenant in « 
Ireland, being asked one day whom he thought the greatest man of 
the time, said—‘‘ The last man who arrived from Bagtand be he 
who he might.” There is some truth in this. Dublin depends a 
great deal on London for topics of conversation, as every seqpndary 
metropolis must; and the last man who arrives from the great scene 
of action (if of any degree of consequence) is courted as being sup- 
vesed to know many little particulars not communicated by letters 
‘er the public prints. Every person in a distant country-town in 
England experiences scmigthitig of this on the arrival of a friend 
from the metropolis, = oo 
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e.. LORD CHESTERFIELD'S MISTAKE. | 7 

Lord Chesterfield, on being made Secretary of State to George the 
Second, found a fair young lad in the antechamber at St. James's, 
who, seeming much at home, the Earl, concluding it was one of the 
sons of: Lady Yarmouth, the King’s mistress, was profuse of atten- 
tions to the pe and more prodigal still of his prodigious regard for. 
his mamma. The shrewd lad received all his Lordship’s vows with 
indulgence, and without betraying himself; at last, he said, “I 
suppose your Lordship takes me for Master Louis; but I am only 
Sir William Russel, one of the pages.” 


e “THOSE GODDESSES, THE GUNNINGS.” 


Maria and Elizabeth Gunning, who appeared at the Court of 
George II.—one at the age of eighteen and the other nineteen— 
were two portionless girls, of acne loveliness. “They are 
declared,” writes Walpole, “to be the handsomest women alive: 
they can’t walk in the park, or go to Vauxhall, but such crowds 
follow them, that they are ann driven away.” They made 
more noise than any of their beautiful predecessors since the days of 
Helen. One day, they went to see Hampton Court: as they were 
going into the Beant Room, another company arrived; the house- 

eeper said, ‘This way, ladies; here are the beauties.” The 
Gunnings flew into a passion, and asked her what she meant; they 
went to see the palace, not to be shown as a sight themselves. __ 

The youngest of these fair sisters became the wife of James, Duke 
of Hamilton: he fell in love with her at a masquerade, and in a 
fortnight, met her at an assembly made to show Lord Chesterfield’s 
new house in May Fair. Duke Hamilton made violent love to her 
at one end of the room, while he was playing faro at the other end: 
that is, he saw neither the bank nor his own cards, which were of 
three hundred pounds each; he soon lost a thousand. Two nights 
after, being left alone with her, while her mother and sister were at 
Bedford House, the Duke grew so impatient that he sent for a parson. 
Doctor Keith refused to perform the ceremony without licence or 
ring; the Duke swore he would send for the Archbishop; at last 
they were married with a ring of a bed-curtain, at half-an-hour after 
twelve wt night, at May Fair Chapel. In less than three weeks, 
Maria Gunning followed her sister to the altar, her choice falling on 
Lord Coventry. | | | re 
. ees could exceed the curiosity excited by the beauty of the 
sisters, which interest was considerably increased by their splendid 
alliances, When the Duchess of Hamilton was presented, the crowd 
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at the drawing-room was so great that even noble persons clambered 
upon chairs and tables to look at her. There were mobs‘at their 
doors to see them get into their chairs; and such crowds,flocked to. 
see the Duchess, when she went to her castle, that 700 persons. sat, 
up all night in and about an inn in Yorkshire, to see her get into 
her postchaise next morning. Lady Coventry was equally run 
after: at Worcester, a shoemaker got two guineas and a half by 
showing at a penny a head a shoe that he was making for the 
Countess! She went to Paris, but her Lord, who was grave and 
ill-bred, would not allow her to wear either red or powder. The 
Duke of Luxemburg told him he had called up my Lady Coventry’s 
coach; my lord replied, Vous avez fort bien fait. He was jealous, 
pe and scrupulous: once, at a large dinner-party, he*coursed 
‘his wife round the table, and, suspecting she had stolen on a little 
red, seized her, and scrubbed her with a napkin. She was weak- 
minded, and had little or no tact; for her Ladyship it was who told 
George II. the only sight she was eager to see was a coronation. 
But the King was only diverted with the awkward blunder. 

Lady Coventry died at twenty-seven: the quantity of paint she 
had laid on her face is said, by checking the perspiration, to have 
been the immediate cause of the disorder which occasioned her 
death. Her sister, the Duchess of Hamilton, survived her thirty 
years. 

ROBBERY PANIC. 

In 1750, when robberies were so frequent in London that people 
were almost afraid of stirring out after dark, Miss Pelham left a pair 
of diamond earrings, which she had borrowed, in a hackney-chair ; 
she had put them under the seat for fear of being attacked, and 
forgot them. The chairmen sunk them. The next morning, when 
they were missed, the damsel began to cry; her mother grew 
frightened, lest her infanta should vex herself sick, and summoned a 
jury of matrons to consult whether she should give her hartshorn or 
_lavender-drops. Mrs. Selwyn, who was on the panel, grew very 
peevish, and said, “ Pho! give her brilliant drops!” ! 

_ At the same period a lady at a card-party caused great consterna- 
tion by calling out, at the top of her voice, “‘ Un voleur! un voleur !”— 


‘meaning a thief in the candle! 7 
ss ‘ 


—. _ REASONABLE EVASION. fe OR 

One day it was proposed that the Duchess of Douglas should po 
_to Court, and take advantage of the privilege of the tabouret, or right 
-of sitting on a low stool in the Qween’s private chamber, which it 
was alleged she possessed by virtue of her late husband’s ancestors — 
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having enjoyed a French dukedom (Touraine) in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The old lady made all sorts of excuses in her homely way ; 
‘but when the Laird of Boysack started the theory that the real ob- 
jection lay in her Grace’s fears as to the disproportioned size of the 
tabouret for the corelative part of her figure, he was declared, amidst 
shouts of laughter, to have divined the true difficulty—her Grace 
enjoying the joke fully as much as any of them. 


| JESUIT FLOGGING. . 

Molinari, a Jesuit of the school at Kensington, had, for corrective 
purposes, a whip made of strong cord, with knots at regular inter- 
vals, with which he used to lash the hands of the scholars in such a 
way as t® make the blood leap from them. It seemed to give him 
ereat pain to inflict this chastisement, but he felt the necessity of 
being severe. He had a very extraordinary method of recenciling the 
devouter student to this torture. He sentenced him first to nine 
lashes, and then ordered him to hold out his hand; ‘‘ Offer it up to 
God and his saints,” he would say, ‘‘as a sacrifice.” He would. 
then select nine saints. The first blow was to be suffered in honour 
of St. lgnatius,—‘ Allons, mon enfant, au nom du plus grand de> 
tous les saints—St. Ignace!” and down went the whip from a 
vigorous and muscular arm. ‘Oh! mon Dieu!” cried the little 
martyr, withdrawing his hand after the first operation. ‘‘ Allons, 
mon enfant, au nom de St. Francois Xavier!” and he then inflicted a 
second laceration upon the culprit. ‘‘ Mais, mon pére, ayez pitié— 
jamais, jamais je ne ferai des solécismes—oh, mon pére, jamais.”’ 
The Jesuit was inexorable. ‘‘Allons, mon enfant, au nom de 
St. Louis de Gonzague!” and thus he proceeded till he had gone 
through his calendar of infliction. : 


ODD BELIEF, a 
The only thing talked of (writes Walpole, in 1751) is a man who 
deaws teeth with a sixpence, and puts them in again for a’shilling, 
I believe it; not that it seems probable, but because I have long 
Been pelpe tate that the most incredible discoveries will be made, 
and that about the time, or a little after I die, the secret will be 
found out how to live for ever—and that secret, I believe, will not, 

be discovered by a physician. * 


: 3 GEOGRAPHICAL LAPSUS, ah 


_ Walpole ‘mentions that when the fanciful Whiston predicted that 
‘the world would be burnt in three years, the Duchess of Bolton 
‘packed up all her effects, and declared she was off to China, to.get 


Out of danger. 
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| _ DEATH OF FREDERICK, PRINCE OF WALES. 
[women were heard lamenting the Prince’s death in Leicester 
Fields: one said, “ He has left a great many small cRildren !”— 
“ Ay,” replied the other; ‘‘but what is worse, they belong t6 our 
parish!” But the most extraordinary reflections on his death were 
set forth in May Fair Chapel: “He had no great parts, but he had 
great virtues; indeed, they degenerated into vices: he was very 

generous, but I hear his generosity has ruined a great sacg people ; 
and then, his condescension was such, that he kept very bad com- 
pany.” | | 

ROYAL CRITICISM. 

Walpole, writing in 1751, says: A certain King (Gébrge IT.) 
was last week at the play. The intriguing chambermaid in the 
farce says to the old gentleman, “‘ You are villanously old; you are 
sixty-six; you can’t have the impudence to think of living above 
two years.” The old gentleman in the stage-box turned about in a 
passion, and said, ‘ This is d—d stuff.” | 


A MATCH FOR A QUEEN. 


After Sir Paul Methuen had quitted Court, Queen Caroline, who 
thought she had the foolish talent of playing off people, frequently 
saw him when she dined abroad, during the King’s absence at 
Hanover. Once that she dined with Lady Walpole at Chelsea, 
Sir Paul was there, as usual. People that play off others generally 
harp upon the same string. The oa constant topic for teazing 

Sir Pail was his passion for romances, and he was i of it, andl 
not in good humour with her. “ Well, Sir Paul, what romance are 
you reading now ?”—*“ None, Madam! I have gone through them 

all.”"—“ Well! what are you reading then?”—‘“‘I am got into a 

very foolish study, Madam; the History of the Kings and Queens 

of England.” © : | 

AN OBLIVIOUS LADY. i 

__ Mrs. Vesey, a leader of fashion, a contemporary of the celebrated 
Mrs. Montague, was so forgetful that she sometimes hardly remem- 
bered her own name. It will scarcely be credited that she could 

declaim against second marriages to a lady of quality who had been 

twice married, and though Mr. Vesey was her own seconde*husband. | 
When, at last, reminded of the circumstance, she only exclaimed, 

_ Bless me, my dear, I had quite forgotten it.” There was, indeed, 
some decay of mind in.such want of recollection. Her sister-in-law, 
who lived in the same house with her, and who formed physically . 
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as well as morally a perfect contrast to Mrs. Vesey, superintended 
all domestic arrangements. From their opposite figures, qualities, 
‘and endowments, the one was called “ Body,” the other ‘ Mind.” 
.‘ * A TUNBRIDGE WELLS HOAX. © : 
The Lilliputian Lady Newhaven arriving at Tunbridge, desired 
her friend, Mrs. Vesey, to explain to her and instruct ‘her in the 
customs of the place. A man arrived ringing a bell—“ For what ?” 
said my lady. “ Oh!” replied Mrs. Vesey, “to notify your arrival.” 
At that instant the man bawled out, ‘At one o’clock, at Mr. Pinch- 
beck’s great room, will be shown the surprising tall woman.”— 
Wailpole’s Letters. | | | 
. ODDITIES OF FALSE HAIR. 


I was struck the other day (writes Walpole to Sir Horace Mann) 
with a resemblance of mine host at Brandon to old Sarazin. You 
must know, the ladies of Norfolk universally wear periwigs, and 
affirm that it is the fashion at London. ‘‘ Lord! Mrs. White, have 
you been ill, that you have shaved your head?” Mrs. White, in all 
the days of my acquaintance with her, had a professed head of red 
hair; to-day she had no hair at all before, and at a distance above 
her ears I discerned a smart brown bob, from beneath which had 
escaped some long strings of original scarlet—so like old Sarazin at 
two in the morning, when she has been losing at faro, and clawed 
her wig aside, and her old trunk is shaded with the venerable white 
wig of her own locks. | 


KITTY CANNON AND HER TWO HUSBANDS. 


Lord Dalmeny, eldest son of the second Earl of Roseberry, some 
_ before his death, in 1755, casually encountered in London a 
lady who made a deep impression on him, and whom he induced to 
marry him, and accompany him on a tour of the continent. This 
union was without the knowledge of relations on either side; but 

ethe pair lived in great harmony and happiness till the lady was over- 
etaken by a mortal illness, When assured that she was dying, she 
asked for pen and paper, and wrote the words, “I am the wife of 
the Rev. Mr. Gough, rector of Thorpe, in Essex; my maiden name 
was C. Cannon, and my last request is to be buried at Thorpe.” 
How she had happened to desert her husband does not appear; but 
Lord Dalmeny, while full of grief for her loss, protested that he was 
utterly ignorant of this previous marriage. In compliance with her 
last wishes, he embalmed her body, and brought it in a chest to 
England. “Under the feigned name of Williams he'‘landed at Ool’ 
chester, where the chest was opened by the custom-house officers. 
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under suspicion of its containing smuggled goods. The young 
nobleman manifested the greatest grief on the occasion, and seemed . 
-distractea under the further and darker suspicions which«now arose. 
The body being placed uncovered in the church, he took his filacé 
beside it absorbed in profound sorrow. At length he gave full ex- 
planation of the circumstances, and Mr. Gough was sent for to come 
anil identify his wife. The first meeting of the indignant husband 
with the sorrow-struck young man ohalaa unwitting] injured him 
was very moving to all who beheld it. Of the two, the latter ap- 
peared the most solicitous to do honour to the deceased. He had a 
splendid coffin made for her, and attended her corpse to Thorpe 
where Mr. Gough met him, and the burial was performed gvith all 
due solemnity. Lord Dalmeny immediately after departed for 
London, apparently incofsolable for his loss. Kitty Cannon is, it is 
believed, the first woman in England that had two husbands to 
attend her to the grave together. 


A DREAM VERIFIED. 


- Waipole writes to Sir Horace Mann, Jan. 9, 1755: “T relate the 
following, only prefacing that I do believe the dream happened, and 
happened right, among the millions of dreams that do not hit. Lord 
Bury was at Windsor, when the express of his father’s death arrived : 
he came to town time enough to find his mother and sisters at brenk- 
fast. ‘Lord! child,’ said my Lady Albemarle, ‘ what brings you to 
town so early?’ He said he had been sent for. Says she, ‘ You are 
not well? ‘ Yes,’ replied Lord Bury, ‘I am, but a little flustered 
with something I have heard.’ ‘ Let me feel your pulse,’ said Lady 
Albemarle: ‘Oh! continued she, ‘your father is dead! ‘Lord! 
Muadaun,’ said Lord Bury, ‘ how could that come into your head? I 
should rather have imagined that you would have thought it was 
my poor brother William (who is just gone to Lisbon for his health).’ 
‘No,’ said my Lady Albemarle, ‘ I know it is your father; I dreamed 
last night that he was dead, and came to take leave of me!’ and im- 
niediately swooned.” Another account states that Lady Albemarle® 
thought she saw her lord dressed in white: ‘the same thing hap- — 
pened before the Duke of Richmond’s death, and often has happened 
before the death of any of her family.” e 
pre ee | - 

THE UNIVERSAL PANACEA. 8‘ 
_. Edward, Duke of York, was one day conversing at St. James's, 
with his brother George III., when the latter remarked that he — 
-geemed in unusually low spirits. “How can I be otherwise,” said — 
‘the Duke, ‘‘ when 1am subjected to so many calls from my creditors, 
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without having a sixpence to pay them?” The King, it is said, 

immediately presented him with a thousand-pound note; every 
word of which he read aloud, in a tone of mock gravity; and then 
tnarthed out of the room, singing the first verse of ‘‘ God save the 
King.” * | 

| - QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S MARRIAGE, | : 

When the Princess Charlotte of Mecklenburg-Strelitz came over 
to be married to George III. she was ten days at sea, but gay the 
whole voyage, sung to her harpsichord, and left the cabin-door 
open. Walpole describes her as easy, civil, and not disconcerted, 
On the road they wanted to curl her toupet: she said she thought 
it looketl as well as that of any of the ladies sent to fetch her; if 
the King bid her, she would wear a periwig, otherwise she would 
remain as she was. When she caught the first glimpse of St. James’s 
Palace, she turned pale: the Duchess of Hamilton smiled. “My 
dear Duchess,” said the Princess, “‘you may laugh; you have been 
married twice; but it is no joke to me.” 

After the marriage ceremony, as supper was not ready, the Queen 
sat down, sung and played on the harpsichord to the royal family, 
who all supped with her in private. The talked of the different 
German talecta’ the King asked if the Hanoverian was not pure. 
“Oh no, sir,” said the Queen; “it is the worst of all.” 

She was not tall, nor a beauty; pale, and very thin, but looked 
sensible, and was genteel. A ridiculous circumstance happened 
during the presentations. Lord Westmoreland, not very young or 
clear-sighted, mistook Lady Sarah Lennox for the Queen, kneeled to 
her, and would have kissed her hand if she had not prevented him. 
With Lady Sarah the King was thought to be in love. | | 
— Queen Charlotte had always been, if not ugly, at least ordinary, 
but in her later years her want of personal charms became, of course, 
less observable, and it used to be said that she was grown better 

elooking. Mr. Croker one day said something to this effect to Colonel] 

eDisbrowe, her chamberlain. “‘ Yes,” replied he, “Ido think that 
the bloom of her ugliness is going off.” i 
ace ets A VILLAGE TALE. oe 

At Teddington, there lived, in ee time, a Captain Prescott, 
whe was not only’a tar, but pitch and brimstone too. He beat his 
wife, a beautiful, sensible young woman, most unmercifully, so that 
& young footman, who lived with them five years, could not bear to 

. witness such brutality, but left them, and went to live with Mrs. . 
_ Clive. The Captain's wife then resolved to run away, and by the 
- Scotman’s assistance did, and got to London, Her father and friends 
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came up, and she swore the peace against her husband. The cause 
was heard before Lord Mansfield. Mrs. Clive’s servant was sum- 
-moned as a witness. The Chief Justice asked him ifthe hdd not been. 
aiding and abetting to his former mistress’s escape. He said, Yes, 
he had. “ You had!” said my Lord; “what, do you confess that 
you helped your master’s wife to elope?” ‘‘ Yes, my Lord,” replied 
the lad, “and yet my master has never thanked me!” ‘Thanked 
you!” said Lord Mansfield, ‘‘thanked you! what, for being an ac- 
complice with a wife against her husband?” ‘‘My Lord,” said the. 
lad, ‘if I had not, he would have murdered her, and then he would 
have been hanged.” The Court laughed, and Lord Mansfield was 
charmed with the lad’s coolness and wit. e 


DISTRESSED ORPHANS. 


Shortly before the Coronation of George TII., Walpole relates 
this incident. “I was extremely diverted t’other day with my 
mother’s and my old milliner: she said she had a petition to present 
tome. ‘What isit, Mrs. Burton? ‘It is in behalf of two poor 
orphans.’ I began to feel for my purse. ‘ Whatcan I do for them, 
Mrs. Burton?’ ‘Only if your honour would be so compassionate as 
to get them tickets for the Coronation.’ I could not keep my counte- 
nance, and these distressed orphans are two- and three-and-twenty ! 


ad : 


Did you ever hear a more melancholy case ?” 


CORONATION OF GEORGE III. 


_ The following are a few amusing eccentricities of the pageant :— 
My Lady Harrington, covered with all the diamonds she could 
borrow, hire, or seize, and with the air of a Roxana, was the finest 
figure at a distance: she complained to George Selwyn that she was 
to walk with Lady Portsmouth, who would have a wig and a stick. 
“ Pho,” said he, *‘ you will only look as if you. were taken up by 
the constable.” She told this everywhere, thinking the reflection 
was on my Lady Portsmouth. on : a ae 2 | 
__ Walpole tells us that he dressed part of Lady Strafford’s head, and 
made some of my Lord Hertford’s dress; “for,” adds he, “ you 
know, no profession comes amiss to me, from a tribune of the people 
to a habit-maker. .... Lord B- put rouge upon his wife and 
the Duchess of Bedford in the Painted Chamber; the Duthess of 
Queensbury told me of the latter, that she looked like an. orange- 





‘peach, half red and half yellow.” a es ae 
-, Some of the peeresses were so fond of their robes, that they 
graciously exhibited themselves for a whole day before to all the 
oompany their servants could invite to see them, A maid from. 





ae 
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Richmogd begged leave to stay in town, because the Duchess ot 
Montrose was Only to be seen from two to four, Say al 
‘Lhe Kirto complained that so few precedents were kept for their 
‘roceelings. Lord Effingham owned the Earl Marshal’s office had 
eén strangely neglected; but he had taken such care for the future, 
that the next coronation would be regulated in the most exact order 
imaginable, The King was so diverted with this flattering speech 
that he made the Earl repeat it several times. _ i 
Garrick exhibited the Coronation, and opening the end of the 
stare, discovered a real bonfire and real mob; the houses in Drury 
Lane let their windows at threepence a-head. Rich promised a finer 
Coronation than the real one: for there was to be a dinner for the 
Knights of the Bath and the Barons of the Cinque Ports, which Lori 
Talbot refused them. 


PLAIN-SPEAKING AT COURT. 


When old Mr. Richard Clive, through the elevation of his great 
son, Lord Clive, had been introduced into society for which his 
former habits had not well fitted him, he presented himself at the 
levee. ‘he King asked him where Lord Clive was. ‘“ He will be 
in town very soon,” said the old gentleman, loud enough to be 
heard by the whole circle, “‘and then your Majesty will have another 
vote. 

| ROCHESTER’S LETTERS. 


Mr. Bentley used to tell of an old devout Lady St. John, who 
burnt a whole trunkfull of letters of the famous Lord Rochester, 
“for which,” said Mr. Bentley, “her soul is now burning in 
heaven.” ‘The oddness, confusion, and wit of the idea are very 
striking. ft Se 

A VISIT TO LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 7 
+ Walpole, writing in 1762, describes his visit to this strange lady : 
, ‘IT found her in a little miserable bedchamber of & ready-furnished 
house, with two tallow-candles, and a bureau covered with pots and 
pans On her head, in full of all accounts, she had an old black- 
laced hood, wrapped entirely round, so as to conceal all hair, or 
want of hair. No handkerchief, but up to her chin a kindof horse- 
man’s*riding-coat, calling itself a pet-en-l'air, made of dark-green 
brocade, with coloured and silver flowers, and lined with furs; bo- 
dice. laced, a foul dimity petticoat, sprig’d, velvet muffeetens on her 
| voare then, stockings, and slippers. Her face less changed in twenty 
years than I could have imagined. I told her so, and she was not 
80 tolerable twenty years ago that she need have taken it for fat-— 
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tery, but she did, and literally gave me a box on the ear. She is 
very lively, all her senses perfect, her language as impérfect as 
ever, her avarice greater. With nothing but an Italian, French, 
and a Russian, all men-servants, and something she calls am. old 
secretary, but whose age till he appears will be doubtful, she re- 
-eeives all the world, and crams them into this kennel. The Duchess 
of Hamilton, who came in just after me, was so astonished and di- 
verted, that she could not speak to her for laughing. jas 


SAVING A LIFE, AND AN EAR, 


‘Lady Suffolk was early affected with deafness. Cheselden, the 
surgeon then in favour at Court, persuaded her that he had hopes 
of being able to cure deafness by some operation on the druth of the 
ear, and offered to try the experiment on a condemned convict then 
in Newgate who was deaf. If the man could be pardoned, he would 
try it; and if he succeeded, would practise the same cure on her 
ladyship. She obtained the man’s pardon, who was cousin to 
Cheselden, who had feigned that pretended discovery to save his 
relation, and no more was heard of the experiment. The man saved 
his ear too, but Cheselden was disgraced at Court. 


WALPOLE’S VISIT TO THE COCK-LANE GHOST, 


The notorious Ghost in Cock-lane was set on foot in 1762 by a 
drunken parish-clerk; the Methodists adopted it, and the whole 
town thought of nothing else. ‘I went to hear it,” says Walpole, 
“for it is not an apparition, but an audition. We set out from the 
Opera, changed our clothes at Northumberland-house, the Duke of 
York, Lady ‘Northumberland, Lady Mary Coke, Lord Hertford, and 
I, all in one hackney-coach, and drove to the spot: it rained in tor- 
rents; yet the lane was full of mob, and the house so full we could 
not get in; at last they discovered it was the Duke of York, and 
the company squeezed themselves into one another’s pockets to 
make room for us. The house, which is borrowed, and to which 
the ghost has adjourned, is wretchedly small and miserable; when: 
we opened the chamber in which were fifty people, with no light 
but one tallow-candle at the end, we tumb a over the bed of the 
child to whom the ghost comes, and whom they are murdering by 
inches in such insufferable heat and stench. At the top of the room 
are ropes to dry clothes. I asked if we were to have rope-dancing 
between the acts? Woe heard nothing: they told us, as they would 
_ at.a puppet-show, that it would not come that night, till seven in- 
‘the morning; that is, when there.are only ’prentices and old women. 
‘We stayed, however, till half-an-hour after one.. The Methodists 
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have promised their contributions ; provisions are sent in like forage, — 
and all ‘the taverns and ale-houses in the neighbourhood make for- 
tunes. The most diverting part is to hear people wondering when 
it ill be found out, as if there was anything to find out—as if the 
actors would make their noises when they can be discovered.” 
The girl—the clerk’s daughter, twelve years old—it was said, 
“was continually disturbed at night with the knocking and scratching 
of some ‘aivinible agent against the wainscot of whatever room she 
was in. These noises were made, it was said, by the departed spirit 
of a young gentlewoman of respectable family in Norfolk, buried in 
the vaults cf the church of St. John, Clerkenwell. She was said to 
have been poisoned by. her husband with a drink of deleterious 
punch, and the girl she pursued was said to have slept with her in 
the absence of her husband. Investigation of the noises was 
courted, and the supposed spirit had publicly promised, by an affir- 
mative knock, that she would attend any one of the gentlemen into 
the vault where her body was deposited, and give a token of her 
presence by a knock upon her coffin. An investigation took place on 
the night of February 1, 1762; Dr. Johnson was present, with 
other gentlemen, and printed an account of what they saw and 
heard. Knocks and scratches were heard, and the girl declared 
that she felt the spirit like a mouse upon her back. The spirit was 
then required to manifest itself, but no evidence of any preter- 
natural power was exhibited. Nor was the promised “ affirmative 
knock” in the vault given; nor could any confession be drawn from 
the girl. This solemn inquiry undeceived the world, and the con- 
trivers of the imposture were punished for what they did. The 
father of the girl was set three times in the pillory, and imprisoned 
for one vear in the King’s Bench prisun; but the mob, instead of 
pelting him in the pillory, collected a subscription for him. Oliver | 
ae has described the whole of this strange affair in a pam-_ 
y let, i Reo 
: “11 18 VERY INCONVENIENT.” - 
This was a cant phrase with Walpole, which had its rise in the 
following story :—The tutor of a young Lord Castlecomer, who 
lived at Twickenham with his mother, having broken his leg, and 
somebody pitying the poor man to the mother, Lady Castlecomer, 
she relied, ‘Yes, indeed, it is very inconvenient to my Lord 
Castlecomer” ote ; So 
_ As a companion to the above: A constable’s journal kept durin, 
the Civil War, ended thus: “And there was never heard of suc 
troublesome and distracted times as these five years have been, but 
especially for constables,” ee cae ae ee 
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cae YAWNING’S CATCHING. | Coe 
One evening, at the commerce-table, at the Princesy Amelia’s, 
_ Horace Walpole was seen to gape—a great sin on any Palatine Hill 
A few days after, the Princess, calling at Strawberry Hill, and spy- 
ing the shield with Medusa’s head on the staircase, she said to Wal- 
pole, “Oh, now I see where you learnt to yawn.” | 


LORD BATH AND HIS CREDITOR. 


_ Lord Bath owed a tradesman eight hundred pounds, and would 
never pay him: the man determined to persecute him till he did; 
and one morning followed him to Lord Winchilsea’s, and,sent up 
word that he wanted to speak with him. Lord Bath came down, 
and said, “‘ Fellow, what do you want with me?” ‘“ My money,” 
said the man, as loud as ever he could baw! before all the servants. 
He bade him come the next morning, and then would not see him. 
The next Sunday the man followed him to church, and got into the 
next pew: he leaned over, and said, “‘My money; give me my 
money!’ My lord went to the end of the pew; the man too :— 
“Give me my money!” The sermon was on Avarice, and the text, 
“ Cursed are they that heap up riches.” The man groaned out, 
“QO Lord!” and pointed tomy Lord Bath. In short, he persisted 
so much, and drew the eyes of all the congregation, that my Lord — 
Bath went out and paid him directly. | 


LONG SIR THOMAS ROBINSON. 


This eccentric person, who is now at rest in Westminster Abbey, 
‘was, when livings designated as ‘‘ Long,” to distinguish him froin 
his namesake Sir Thomas Robinson, created Lord Grantham in 
1761. Chesterfield being asked by the baronet to write sume 
verses upon him, immediately produced the epigram : 

“Unlike my subject now shall be my song, "¢ 
It shall be witty, and it shan't be long.” | ‘ 


_ Long Sir Thomas, or “ Long Tom,” as he was familiarly called, 
filled the office of Commissioner of Excise and Governor of Barba-. 
does. He was a man of the world, or rather of the town, and a 
greet pest te persons of high rank, or in office. He was very trou- | 
blesome to the Duke of Newcastle, the Minister, and when on his 

visits to him he was told that his Grace was gone out, would desire | 
- to be admitted to look at the clock, or to play with the monkey that. 
was kept in the hall, in hopes of being sent for in to the Duke, 
‘This he had so frequently done, that all in the house were tired of 
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him. At length it was concocted among the servants that he 
should receive a summary answer to his usual questions; and ac- 
cordinglys at his next coming, the porter, as soon as he had opened 
*thé gate, and without waiting for what he had to say, dismissed him 
in these words: ‘Sir, his Grace has gone out, the clock stands, and 
the monkey is dead.” _ o.3 | 
- Long Sir Thomas distinguished himself also in this curious man- 
ner. When our King had not dropped the folly of calling himself 
also King “of France,” and it was customary at the coronation of 
an English sovereign to have fictitious Dukes of Aquitaine and 
Normandy to represent the vassalage of France, Sir T'liomas was 
selected to fill the second mock dignity at the coronation of 
George III., the last occasion on which the foolish phantoms ap- 
pie Churchill alludes to the circumstance in his “‘ Ghost,” but 
he assigns a wrong dukedom to Sir Thomas: | 
‘Could Satire not (though doubtful since 
Whether the plumber is or prince) 
Tell of a simple knight's advance, 
To be a doughty peer of France ? 


Tell how he did a dukedom gain, 
And Robinson was Aquitain.” 


We have said there were two Sir Thomas Robinsons—of whom one 
was tall and thin, the other short and fat: “I can’t imagine,” said 
Lady Townshend, ‘ why the one should be preferred to the other ; 
I see but little difference between them; the one is as broad as the 
other is dong.” . 

7 GROWING TOWARDS OLD. 


Walpole, writing in 1767, says: “‘I have seen and remember sv 
much that my life already appears very long; nay, the first part of 
it seems to have been a former life, so entirely are the persons worn 
out who were on the stage when I came into the world. You must 

’ consider, as my father was Minister then, that I almost came into 
*the world at three years old. I was ten when I was presented to 
George the First, two nights before he left England for the last 
time. This makes me appear very old to myself, and Methuselah to 
young persons, if I cape to mention it before them. If I see an- 
other eign, which is but too probable, what shall 1 see then? I 
will tell you an odd circumstance. Nearly ten years ago, I had 
already seen six generations in one family, that.of Waldegrave. I 
have often seen, and once been in a room with, Mrs. Godfrey, mis- 
tress of James II. It is true, she doted; then came her daughter 
the old Lady Waldegrave; her son the ambassador; his daughter 
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Lady Harriet, her daughter the present Lady Powis; and,she has 
children who may be married in five or six years; and yet I shall 
not be very old if I see two generations more! but if I dé I shall be | 
‘guperannuated, for I think I talk already like an old nurse.” > 
? FM. P. Cunningham, aia this notes: “‘ He (Walpole) had seen 
the Duchess of foccoune 1, (Frances Jennings, of De Grammont,) 
in his father’s house at Chelsea, as I gather from the MS. note in © 
his own edition and copy of De Grammont, once in my possession.” | 


EXTRAVAGANCES OF FASHION. 7 


_ What an amusing picture of the follies of the early years of the 
reign of George III. does the following anecdotic gossip i Walpole, 
writing from Strawberry Hill, May 6, 1770, afford: ‘‘What think 
you of a winter Ranelagh ie Pantheon] erecting in Oxford-road, 
at the expense of 60,000/.¢ the new bank, including the value of 
the ground, and of the houses demolished to make room for it, will 
cost 30,000/.; and erected, as my Lady Townley says, by sober 
citizens too! I have touched before to you on the incredible profu- 
sion of our young men of fashion. I know a younger brother who 
literally gives a flower-woman half-a-guinea every morning for a 
bunch of roses for the nosegay in his button-hole. There has lately 
been an auction of stuffed birds; and as natural history is in fashion, 
there are physicians and others who paid forty and fifty guineas for - 
_a single Chinese pheasant; you may buy a live one for five. After 
this, 1t is not extraordinary that pictures should be dear. We have | 
at present three exhibitions. One West, who paints history in the - 

taste of Poussin, gets J00/. for a piece not too lave to hang over a | 
chimney. ... Another rage is for prints of English portraits; 1 
have been collecting them above thirty years, and, originally, never 
yave for a mezzotinto above one or two shillings, the lowest are 
now a crown; most from half-a-guinea to a guinea. Lately, I 
assisted a clergyman [Granger] in compiling a vere tas of them ;, 
since the publication, scarce heads in books not wort threepence, 
will sell for five guineas. Then we have Etruscan vases, made of* 
earthenware, in Staffordshire [by Wedgwood], from two to five 
_ guineas; and ormolu, never made here before, which succeeds so well, 
_ that a teakettle, which the inventor offered for one hundred guineas, 
sold by auction for one hundred and thirty. In short, we ar€ at the 
height of extravagance and improvements, for we do improve rapidly — 
in taste as well as in the former. 1 cannot say so much for our 
_penius. Poetry is gone to bed, or into our prose; we are like the 
Romans in that too. Ifwe have the arts of the Antonines,—we 
“heve the fustian also” 0 cae ae 
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«6 ‘WAITING TO BE HANGED. 

A laird,in the north of Scotland, who died some thirty or forty 
geaus ago, had as great a penchant for attending executions as the 
witty George Selwyn, and his local standing would appear to have 
made, his presence at such exhibitions a sine gud non. On one occa- 
sion an unfortunate wretch was about to be “‘ turned off;” the rope 
was adjusted, and everything was ready. The hangman, however, 
stood waiting with apparent anxiety, evidently for an addition to the 
spectators. Being asked why he did not proceed with the business, 
he replied, with a look of surprise at his questioner, ‘‘ M—— (naming 
the laird) is nae come yet.” The hangman’s paramount desire to 
please tfie local dignitary (whom we may suppose he looked upon in 
the light of a patron) under such circumstances, is fine.—wNotes and 
Queries, No. 106, Third Series. 


A DIFFICULTY SOLVED. 


Mrs. Rudd, who was tried at the Old Bailey, in 1775, for felony, 
preparatory to her trial sent for some brocaded silks to a mercer ; 
she pitched on a rich one, and ordered him to cut off the proper 
quantity ; but the mercer reflecting that if she were hanged, as was 
probable, he should never be paid, pretended he hud no scissors, but 
would carry home the piece, cut off what she wanted, and send it 
to Newgate. She saw his apprehension; pulled out her pocket- 
book ; .and, giving him a bank-note for twenty pounds, said, ‘‘ There 
18 a pair of scissors,” 


WHAT HORACE WALPOLE SAW. 


When Walpole was near his sixtieth year, he wrote: ‘As I was 
an infant when my father became Minister, I came into the world 
at five years old; knew half the remaining Courts of King William 
and Queen Anne, or heard them talked of as fresh; being the 
youngest and favourite child, was carried to almost the first operas, 
kissed the hand of George the First, and am now hearing the frolics 
of his great-great-grandson ;—no, all this cannot have happened in 
one life! I have seen a mistress of James the Second, the Duke of 
Marlborough’s burial, three or four wars; the whole career, vic- 
tories, and death of Lord Chatham; the loss of America; the second 
conflagPation of London by Lord George Gordon—and yet I am not 
so old as Methusalah by four or five centuries.” 5 ae 

. THE TWO PRINCES OF ANAMABOE. : ae 

In the London season of 1749, two black princes of Anamaloo 
Were in fashion at all the assemblies. Their story is very much like 
that of Oroonoko, and is briefly this: A Moorish king, who had 
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entertained, with great hospitality, a British captain trafficking on 
the coast of Africa, reposed such confidence in him as to entrust him 
with his son, about eighteen years of age, and another sprightly 
youth, to be brought to England and educated in the European, 
manners. The captain received them, and basely sold them for 
slaves. He shortly after died; the ship coming to England, the 
officers related the whole affair; upon which the Government sent 
to pay their ransom, and they were brought to England, and put 
under the care of the Earl of Halifax, then at the head of the Board 
of Trade, who had them clothed and educated. They were after- 
wards received in the higher circles, and introduced to the King 
(eorge IT.) on the Ist of February. In this year they appeared at 
Jovent Garden Theatre, to see the tragedy of Oroonoko, whtre the 
were received with a loud clap of applause, which they returned with 
“a genteel bow.” The tender interview between Imoinda and 
Oroonoko so affected the Prince, that he was obliged to retire at the 
end of the fourth act. His companion Scie but wept all the 
time so bitterly, that it affected the audience more than the play. 


NOT INFECTIOUS. 


Old Lady Rosslyn was at home. Mrs. —— was announced. 
When the women were bundling off, “Sit still, sit still,” said old 
Lady R., “it is na’ catching.” 


DOMESTIC TROUBLE. 


There is an odd mixture of complaint and remedy in the following 
passage from a letter of Walpole to the Countess of Ossory, written 
from Strawberry Hill: “Tam in great distress, with a near relation 
dying in my house. You have heard me mention Mrs. Daye; they 
have let her come here from Chichester in the last stage of an asthma 
and dropsy. I can neither leave her here with only servants, nor 
know how to convey her back; but I will not disturb your happi, 

ness with melancholy stories, Madam. For political mishaps, they 
are very durable. One love’s one’s country, bat then one takes no 
more part than comes to the share of an individual ; besides, where 
one has lived a good while, events strike one the less. I have seen 
my country’s barometer up at Minden and down at Derby. TI have — 
worn laurels and crackers, and sackcloth and ashes. At ldkt I am 
grown like sauntering Sack, and bear revolutions with much — 
philosophy: a, 





_ My billet at the fir ) in found, | 


ae Whoever is depor’d or crown’d: 
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but I go no further; one has grief enough of one’s own, without 
fretting ebecause cousin America has eloped with a Presbyterian 
parson.” , 7 es ) 
i Se ee CHALK-STONES AND GOUT. | 
Walpole was a martyr to gout, with deposits of chalk in his 
fingers ; yet, says Hannah More, “neither years nor sufferings can 
abate the entertaining powers of the pleasant Horace, which rather 
improve than decay ; though he himself says, he is only fit to be a 
milkwoman, as the chalk-stones on his fingers’-ends qualify him for 
nothing but scoring; but he declares he will not be a Bristol milk- 
woman’ —the Anne Yearsley, who so grossly imposed upon the good 
Hannah. What exquisite humour is there in his description of his 
sufferings: “A finger of each hand has been pouring out a hail of 
chalk-stones and liquid chalk; and the first finger, which I hoped 
exhausted, last week opened again, and threw out a cascade of the 
latter, exactly with the effort of a pipe that bursts in the streets; the 
cout followed, and has swelled both hand and arm; and this codicil 
will cost me at least three weeks. J must persuade myself, if I can, 
that these explosions will give me some repose; but there are 
too many chalk-eegs in the other fingers not to be hatched in 
succession.” | 
| HOW TO ESCAPE AN OLD STORY. 


Lord Cobham would tell stories, though he had few to tell, and 
those he told prosily. One day he was dining at Sir Richard 
Temple’s. Bubb Dodington was present, and after dinner fell 
asleep, and had a pretty long nap. ‘Temple rallied him, when 
Dodington tried to deny the fact, and offered to bet ten guineas that 
he would repeat all Cobham had been saying. His Gate accepted 
the wager, and dared Dodington to the proof. To his surprise, — 
however, Bubb went through a story Cobham had been telling, 
nearly word for word. ‘ Surely,” said Temple, ‘‘ you must possess 
the extraordinary faculty of sleeping with your eyes open.” ‘ Far 
from it,” replied Dodington; “when I dozed off, I knew that the 
period of the evening had arrived when Cobham would tell that 
story; so I went to sleep accordingly.” ee 


THE ART OF BORROWING, 


Bubb Dodington was one day walking down Bow-street, at the 
time it was well inhabited, and “ resorted to by gentry for lodgings,” 
when a borrowing acquaintance rushed from the opposite side of the 
ep? and expressed great delight at meeting him; “ for,” said he, 


‘Tam wonderfully in want of a guinea.” Dodington winced, and 
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taking out his purse, showed that he had no more than half & 
guinea, “A thousand thanks,” exclaimed the persecufor, half 
forcing the coin from between the owner’s fingers, “that will do 
very well for the present;” and cleverly changed the subject 4o & 
good story. When they had parted, the brazen borrower returned 
to Dodington, saying: ‘‘ By-the-bye, when will you pay me that 
-half-guinea ?”——“ Pay you! what do you mean?” “Why, I intended 
to borrow a guinea of you, and have only got half; but I am not in 
a hurry for t’other; name your own time—only pray keep it.” 


THE PALSIED GAMBLER. 


Hannah More used to relate that a foreign ambassadog, Count 
Adhemar, had a stroke of palsy, and that he was to have had a great 
assembly on the night of the day on which it happened. It was on 
a Sunday! ‘The company went—some hundreds. The man lay 
deprived of sense and motion; his bedchamber joined the drawing- 
room, where was a faro-bank, held close to his bed’s head. Some- 
body said, they thought they made too much noise. “Oh no,” 
answered another, “it will do him good; the worst thing he can do 
is to sleep.” A third said, “‘I did not think Adhemar had been a 
fellow of such rare spirit; palsy and faro together is spirited indeed ; 
this is keeping it up !” | 

The gentle Hannah related this to Walpole, who, in return, told 
her of a French gentleman at Paris, who being in the article of 
death, had not signed his will, when the lawyer who drew it up was 
invited by his wife to stay supper. ‘The table was laid in the ine 
man’s apartment; the lawyer took a glass of wine, and addressing 
himself to the lady, drank “a la santé de notre aimable agonisant !” 
“T told Mr. Walpole,” says Hannah, “he invented the story to 
outdo me, but he protested it was literally true.” 


LOSING A FORTUNE, 


Sir John Bland is said to have flirted away his whole fortune at 
hazard. In one night he exceeded what was lost by the Duke ot 
Bedtord, having at one period of the night (though he recovered the 
greatest part of it) lost two-and-thirty thousand pounds. The 
citizens are said to have “ put on their double-channeled .pumps, 
and trudged to St. James’s-street, in expectation of seeing judgments 
executed on White's—angels with flaming swords, and devils flying 
away with dice-boxes, like the prints in Sadeler’s hermits.” Sir 
John lost this immense sum to a Captain Scott, who had nothing 


but a few debts and his commission. . 
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s A REFORMED GAMESTER. | 

Colonel Thomas Panton was a celebrated gamester of the time of | 
he Restoration, and who, in one night, it is said, won as many 
chousands as purchased him an estate of above 15002. a-year, 
‘After this good fortune,” says Lucas, “‘he had such an aversion — 
against all manner of games, that he would never handle cards or_ 
lice again ; but lived very handsomely on his winnings to his dying 
lay, which was in the year 1681.” Colonel Panton was the last pro- 
wietor of the gaming-house called Piccadilly Hall, and was in 
yossession of land on the site of the streets and buildings which bear’ 
lig name, as early as the year 1664. Yet we remember to have seen 
t stated that Panton-street was named from a particular kind of 
1orse-shoe called a panton; and from its contiguity to the Hay- 
narket, this origin was long credited. 


LOCAL FAME, 


“T remember,” says Walpole, “‘ how, long azo, I estimated local 
‘enown at its just value by a little sort of adventure that I will tell 
you; and since that there is an admirable chapter somewhere 
n Voltaire, which shows that more extended fame 1s but local on a 
ittle larger scale: it is the chapter of the Chinese who goes into a 
duropean bookseller’s shop, and is amazed at finding none of the 
vorks of his most celebrated countrymen; while the bookseller finds 
he stranger ecjually ignorant of western classics.” Horace then tells 
is how he went once with Mr. Rigby to see a window of painted 
xlass at Messling, in Essex, and dined at a better sort of alehouse. 
he landlady waited on them, and was notably loquacious, enter- 
ining them with the bon-mots and tunny exploits of Mr. Charles. 
Mr. Charles said this, Mr. Charles played such a trick; oh! nothing 
vas 60 pleasant as Mr. Charles. But, how astonished the poor 
oul was when they asked who Mr. Charles nas; and how much 
pore astonished when she found they had never heard of Mr. Charles 
auchyn, who, it seems, was a relation of Lord Grimston, had lived 

‘their village, and been the George Selwyn of half a dozen 
ottages, : Joe ae 

“Tf I had,” adds Walpole, “a grain of ambitions pride left, it is. 
hat, in*other respects, has been the thread that has run through 
y life, that of being forgotten: so true, except the folly of being 
n author, has been what I said last year to the Prince of Wales 
reorge IV.| when he asked me if I was a Freemason, I replied, 
io, sir; T never was anything.” Gu ee ae 


Dp 
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Lady Charleville, Walpole’s neighbour, told him, that havin 
some company with her, one had been to see Strawberry. ¢‘ Pray,” 
said another, ‘who is that Mr. Walpole?” “ Lord 1” ered a third 
“don’t you know the great epicure, Mr. Walpole?” “ Pho,” saic 
the fourth, “ great epicure! you mean the antiquarian.” 

“When Horace bought a large parcel of bugles at a little shop in 
the city, and bade the proprietor send them to Sir Robert Walpole’s, 
the shopkeeper coolly asked, “Who is Sir Robert Walpole ?” 


COURT AND CITY. 


_ The contempt of the City for the Court, and the characteristic 
follies of public men, were humorously satirized in the fllowing 
anonymous lines, which were in circulation in 1773 :-— 

\ 


** You I love, my dearest life, 
More than Georgey loves his wife ; 
More than Ministers to rule, 
More than North to play the fool, 
More than Camden to grimace, 
More than Barrington his place, 
More than Clive his black jagueer, 
More than Bute the royal ear ; 
More than patriots love their price, 
More than Fox loves cards and dice, 
More than Cits the Court to spite, 
More than Townshend not to fight, 
More than Colebrook heaps of pelf, 
More than Elliot loves himself, 
More than Alderman his gut, 
More than Hillsborough to strut; 
More than cullies love a jilt, 
More than Grosv’nor horns well gilt ; 
More than Dartmouth loves field preachers, 
More than Huntingdon her teachers 

- More than Carlisle those who cheat him, 
More than Long Tom those who treat him, 
More than Pomfret a lead-mine, 
More than Weymouth play and wine, 
More than foola at wits to nibble, 
More than Walpole loves to scribble, — 
More than Lyttleton to write, 
More than blackleg March to bite, 
More than country squires their dogs, 
More than Mawbey loves his hogs, 

* 


More than Tories love the Stuarts, 
More than Whiga love all true hearts, 
Thus, my fair, I love you more | 
Than ever man loved fair before.” 
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| : WHAT IS ENNUI? | , ee 
— Walpole, in a letter to Mr. Chute, writes from Houghton the fol- 
lowing lidicrous account of one of his visitors, who seems to sit as 
the*centre figure of his picture of Ennui :— 

“JT have an aunt here, a family piece of goods, an old remnant of 
inquisitive hospitality and economy, who, to all intents and pur- 
poses, is as beefy as her neighbours. She wore me down 80 yester- 
day with interrogatories, that I dreamt all night, she was at my 
ear with ‘whos,’ and ‘whys,’ and ‘whens,’ and ‘ wheres,’ till, at 
last, in my very sleep I cried out, ‘For God in heaven’s sake, 
madam, ask no more questions” : 

“Oh! my dear sir, don’t you find that nine parts in ten of the 
world are of no use but to make you wish yourself with that tenth 
part? J am so far from growing used to mankind by living amongst 
them, that my natural ferocity and wildness does but every day 
grow worse. ‘They tire me, they fatigue me; I don’t know what to 
do with them; I fling open the windows, and fancy I want air; 
and when I get by myself, I undress myself, and seem to have a 
bad people in my pockets, in my plaits, and on my shoulders! I 
indeed find this fatigue worse in country than in town, because one 
can avoid it there, and has more resources; but it is there too. I 
fear it is growing old; but I literally seem to have murdered a man 
whose name was Ennui, for his ghost is ever before me. They say 
there’s no English word for ennui; I think you may translate it 
most literally by what is called ‘entertaining people,’ and ‘doin: 
the honours’; that is, you sit an hour with somebody you don’t 
know and don’t care for, talk about the wind and the weather, and 
ask a thousand foolish questions, which all begin with, ‘I think you 
live a good deal in the country,’ or, ‘I think you don’t love this 
thing or that.’ Oh! ’tis dreadful!” : 

DEATH OF LORD CHESTERFIELD. 

Lord Chesterfield’s declining years, though now and then bright- 
pned by flashes of wit and merriment, were clouded by sickness and 
despondency. His ruling passion was ruffled in his last moments, 
vhen his only expressed anxiety related to his friend, Dayrolles, 
deing in the room without a chair to sit down upon. Chesterfield : 
died March 24, 1773. He desired, by will, that his remains might 
be buried in the next burying-place to the place where he should 
die, and that the expense of his funeral might not exceed 1002. 
Te died in Chesterfield House; and was accordingly interred in 
‘Tosvenor Chapel, South pa? lootiae but his remains were after- 

~~" t removed to Shelford, in Nottinghamshire. = =. 
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Lord Chesterfield is described by Lord Hervey as “very short, 
disproportioned, thick, and clumsily made ; having a broads rough-— 
featured, ugly face, with black teeth, and a head big enough for a - 
-Polyphemus.” | : be stg 

. LORD CHESTERFIELD’S WILL. | 

Stanhope-street, May Fair, was built by Lord Chesterfield, on 
ground belonging to the Dean and Chapter of Westminster. ‘The 
earl is said to have had a hard bargain of the ground; as appears 
from the following clause in his will :— e 

“In case my said godson, Philip Stanhope, shall, at any time 
hereafter, keep, or be concerned in keeping of, any racehorses, or 
pack of hounds, or reside one night at Newmarket, that igfamous 
seminary of iniquity and ill-manners, during the course of races 
there; or shall resort to the said races, or shall lose, in any one day, 
at any game or bet whatsoever, the sum of 500/.; then, in any of 
the cases aforesaid, it is my express will that he, my said godson, 
shall forfeit and pay out of my estate, the sum of 5000/7. for the use 
of the Dean and Oiapter of Westminster.” 

Upon this Lord Mahon remarks, in his History of England: “The 
last. sentence contains a lively touch of satire. The earl had found, 
or believed that he found, the Chapter of Westminster of that day 
exorbitant and grasping in their negotiation with him of land for 
the building of Chestertield House fad the houses in Stanhope 
Street adjoining|; and he declared that he now inserted their names 
in his ‘ Will,’ because he felt sure that if the penalty should be in- 
curred, they would not be remiss in claiming it.” 


LATE HOURS. 


Walpole, writing in 1777, gives a droll picture of the silly dissi- 
ation of the time. ‘‘ The present folly,” he says, “‘is late hours. 

verybody tries to be particular by being too late; and as everybody 
tries it, nobody is so. It is the fashion now to goto Ranelagh two. 
hours after it is over. You may not believe this, but it is literal, 
The music ends at ten, the company go at twelve. Lord Derby’s 
cook ee gave him warning. ‘The man owned he liked his place, 
but said he should be killed by dressing suppers at three im the 
morning. The Earl asked him coolly at how much he valued his 
life? that is, he would have paid him for killing him. You see, we 
have brought the spirit of calculation to perfection!” “f 
_ Again: “About ten days ago I wanted a housemaid, and one pre- 
sented herself very well recommended. I said, ‘But young woman, 
why do you leave your present place?’ She said she could not 
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support the hours she kept; that her lady never went to bed till 
three or four in the morning. ‘Bless me, child,’ said I, ‘why, you 
tell me you live with a bishop’s wife; I never heard that Mrs. 

» North (wife of the Bishop of Worcester) gamed or raked 80 late.’ 
‘No, sir,’ said she; ‘but she is three hours undressing.’ Upon 
my word, the edifice that takes three hours to demolish must at least 
be double the time in fabricating !’’ 

Just at this ruinous time of frenzy, folly, and extravagance, a large 
party had returned from the opera; Lady Melbourne (the mother of 
the Prime Minister) was standing before the fire, and adjusting her 
feathers in the glass, says she, “‘ Lord! they say the Stocks will 
blow up; that will be very comical. All the ladies, Melbournes, 
and all the Bishops’ wives that kill their servants by vigils are going 
about the town lamenting their poor orphans, and soliciting the 
peers to redress their grievances.” 


ROYAL FLATTERY. 


When Admiral Keppel, the friend and legatee of Admiral Saunders, 
carried the latter’s red ribbon to George IIT., his Majesty, as great 
a flatterer as any of his own flatterers, kept Keppel, dioagl in oppo- 
sition, long in the closet, yet said not a word of so meritorious an 
othicer as Saunders, who had died in opposition. Keppel, provoked, 
suid at last, ‘ Your Majesty has lost a most brave an loyal subject.” 
The King, with great quickness answered, “‘I do not miss him while 
T have a Keppel.” 

MAY AND DECEMBER. 

The Prince of Conti, the lover of Madame de Bouffleurs, was 
greatly attached to the sex, even when old. Perceiving that he did 
not succeed so well as he had formerly done, he one day said, ‘It 
is time for me to retire. Formerly, my civilities were taken for de- 
clarations of love, but now my declarations of love are taken only 
for civilities.” : 

| INSANITY AND REASON. os 

A poor man in Bedlam was ill-used by an apprentice because he 
would not tell him why he was confined there. The unhappy 
creature said at last, ‘Because God has deprived me of a blessing 
which you never enjoyed.” There never was anything finer or mora 
affectizfy. | ae: cs ee gee 
Base SLEEPING AND WAKING. |. 

_Lady Beaulieu was complaining of being waked by a noise in the 
night: her Lord (an Irishman) replied: “Oh! for my part, there’s 
no disturbing me; if they don’t wake me before I go to sleep, there 
‘sno waking me afterwards.” .: a ke ae 
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ad THE HEALTH OF EUROPE. 5 
Madame de Seviené had a German friend, the Princess of Tarente, 
who was always in mourning for some sovereign prince or princéss. ‘ 
One day, Madame de Sevigné happening to meet her in colours, 
- mede a low curtsey, and said, ‘‘ Madame, je me réjouis de la santé 
de l'Europe.” 7 
, A FEU-DE-JOIE. 
During foggy weather, with a gleam of sunshine, on the cannon 
firing for George III. going to the House, somebody asked what it 
was for? Madame de Choiseul replied, ‘‘ Apparement, c’est qu’on 
voit le soleil.” = 
KINGLY RETORT. 


The Duc de Lauragais was a very singular and eccentric person. 
He was a preat Anglomane, and was the first introducer into France 
of horse-races @ la Anglaise; it was to him that Louis XV.—not 

leased at his insolent Anglomanie—made so excellent a retort. The 

ing had asked him, after one of his journeys, what he had learned 
in England? Lauragais answered, with a kind ot republican dignity, 
“CA panser” (penser)—“ Les chevaux ?” inquired the King. 


STORY OF A PARROT AND MONKEY. 


A young Madame de Choiseul longed for a parrot, that should be 
a miracle of eloquence; and, as every shop in Paris then sold 
macaws, parrots, cockatoos, &c., a parrot was soon found for the 
nymph ; but she had another passion, and was enamoured ot General 
Jackoo, a celebrated monkey, at Astley’s: ingots of gold were 
offered for this monkey, but Astley demanded a ‘erre for life; but 
fortunately, another miracle of a monkey was heard of, who was not 
in so exalted a sphere of lite, being only in a kitchen, where he had 
learned to pluck fowls with inimitable dexterity. This dear animal 
was not invaluable, was bought, and presented to Madame de' 
-Choiseul, who immediately made him the secretaire de ses commande-' 
mens, he first time she went out, the two animals were locked up 
in her bedchamber. When the lady returned, Jackoo the second 
received her with all the empressement possible—but where was Poll ? 
—found at last under the bed, shivering and cowering—and without 
a feather, as stark as any Christian. Now, the two animals bad been 
presented by two rival lovers of Madame; and Walpole humorously 
‘tells us “ Poll’s presenter concluded that his rival had given the 
monkey with that very view, challenged. him, they fought, and both 
wore wounded; and an heroic adventure it wag!7 
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. «BRED IN THE BONE, 


A well-known Jack Bragg, who had contrived to secure a limited 
reception in society, being one day in a party, where those present 
were speculating on what they would do in given contingencies, 
committed himself by exclaiming, “ Now, if I was a gentleman,” 
which, naturally enough, led ill-natured people to suppose that there 
had been a time when he was not. Still, everybody was at fault as 
to his original vocation, until, in an unlucky hour, he accompanied 
some of his new associates to a billiard-table. Immediately on en- 
tering the room, he took up a cue, and aa himself before the 
marking board so naturally that every doubt was dissipated, and the 
marker stood confessed. 

It has been told of Mr. Arthur Moore, and was naturally true of 
Secretary Craggs, who began life as a footman, that, in the days of - 
his opulence, he once handed some ladies into a carriage, and then, 
from the mere force of habit, got up behind it himself. ; 


A VEAL DINNER. 


At the table of Lord Polkemmet, when the covers were removed, 
the dinner was seen to consist of veal broth, a roast fillet of veal, 
veal cutlets, a florentine (an excellent Scotch dish, composed of 
veal), a calf’s head, calf’s-foot jelly. The worthy judge observing 
an expression of surprise among his guests, broke out in explana- 
tion: * Ou, ay, it’s a cauf; when we kill a beast we just eat up one 
side, and down the tither.” 

The expressions he used to describe his own judicial preparations 
for the bench were very characteristic: ‘‘ Ye see I first read a’ the 
pleadings, und then, after letting them wamble in my wame wi’ the 
toddy twa or three days, I gie my ain interlocutor.” | 


THE BEAUTIFUL DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE. 


« The personal exertions made by the Duchess of Devonshire in 
favour of Charles Fox, during the contested election for Westmin- 
ster, in 1784, are well known. Accompanied by her sister, Lady 
Duncannon, she visited the abodes of ae humblest amongst the 
electors; she dazzled and enslaved them by the fascination of her 
mannerg, the power of her beauty, and the influence of her high 
rank ; and is known, on more than one occasion, to have carried 
with her the meanest one drunk to the hustings in her carringe. 
The fact of her having purchased the vote of a stubborn butcher by 
a kiss, is, we believe, undoubted. It was during these scenes that 
‘the Irish mechanic paid Her Grace the well-known compliment: 
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gazing with admiration at her beautiful countenance, he said, “I 
could light my pipe at her eyes.” a 
This beautiful woman died in 1786, at the age of forty-nine. Sir 
N. Wraxall relates: “During the month of July, 1811, I visited 
_ the vault in the principal ahureh of Derby, where repose the remains 
of the Cavendish family. As I stood contemplating the coffin which 
contained the ashes of that admired female {the beautiful Duchess of 
Devonshire] the woman who accompanied me pointed out the relics 
of a bougict, which lay upon the lid, nearly collapsed into dust. 
‘That nosegay,’ said she, ‘was brought here by the Countess of 
Bessborough, who had designed to place it with her own hands on 
her sister’s coffin; but, overcome by her emotions on approaching 
the spot, she found herself unable to descend the steps conducting 
to the vault. In an agony of grief she knelt down on the stones, 
as nearly over the place occupied by the corpse as I could direct, 
and there deposited the flowers, enjoining me the performance of an 
office to which she was unequal. 1 fulfilled her wishes.’ ” 


PROFITABLE SUPERSTITIONS. 


Hannah More writes thus of her own time: “In vain do we 
boast of the eighteenth century, and conceitedly talk as if human 
reason had not a manacle left about her, but that philosophy had 
broken down all the strongholds of prejudice, ignorance, ce super- 
stition; and yet at this very time Mesmer has got a hundred 
thousand pounds by animal magnetism in Paris, and Mainanduc is 
getting as much in London. There is a fortune-teller in Westmin- 
ster who is making little less. Lavater’s physiognomy books sell at 
fifteen puineas aset. The divining-rod is still considered oracular 
in many places. Devils are cast out by seven ministers; and to 
complete the disgraceful catalogue, slavery is vindicated in print, 
and defended in the House of Peers.” 

“POOR AS JOB.” ; 
_. Lady Margaret Compton said she was as poor as Job. “TI won 
der,” said Lady Barrymore, “why people say as yoor as Job, and 
never as rich, for in one part of his life he had great riches,” 
“Yes,” said Walpole, “ Madam, but then they pronounce his name 
differently, and call him Jodd.” | | | ae 


A LONG DINNER. © | 


Of Mr. Hay, afterwards Lord Newton, one of the judges of the 
Court of Session, equally remarkable as a gourmand and a lawyer, 
At is told that a client calling on him one day at four o’clock, ‘and 
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being surprised to find him at dinner, and saying to the servant that 
he understood five to be Mr. Hay’s dinner hour. “ Oh, but sir,” said 
the man, ‘*it is his yesterday’s dinner.” _ 
° e ; 

| A TIRESOME CRITIC, 


Walpole one day met Mr. Villiers, at Lord Granville’s, where, on 
the subject of ‘Thomson’s new play, he began to give the earl an 
account of Coriolanus, with reflections on his history. Lord Gran- 
ville at last grew impatient, and said, ‘ Well! well! it is an old 
story ; it may not be true,” and so got rid of the bore. | 


WILBERFORCE’S EARLY LIFE. 


“ When I left the University,” writes Mr. Wilberforce, ‘so little 
did I know of general society, that I came up to London stored with 
arguments to prove the authenticity of Rowley’s Poems; and now I 
was at once immersed in politics and fashion. The very first time I 
went to Boodle’s, | won twenty-five guineas of the Duke of Norfolk. 
I belonged at this time to five clubs—Miles and Evans’s, Brookes’s, 
Boodle’s, White’s, Goostree’s. The first’ time I was at Brookes’s, 
scarcely knowing any one, I joined, in mere shyness, in play at the 
furo-table, where George Selwyn kept bank. friend, who knew 
my inexperience, and regarded me as a victim decked out for sacri- 
fice, called to me, ‘ What, Wilberforce, is that you?’ Selwyn quite 
resented the interference; and, turning to him, said, in his most 
expressive tone, ‘QO, sir, don’t interrupt Mr. Wilberforce; he could 
not be better employed!’ Nothing could be more luxurious than 
the style of these clubs. Fox, Sheridan, Fitzpatrick, and all your 
leading men frequented them, and associated upon the easiest terms ; 
you chatted, played at cards, or gambled, as you pleased. I was 
one of those who met to spend an evening in memory of Shakspeare, 
at the Boar’s Head, Eastcheap. Many professed wits were present, 
but Pitt was the most amusing of the party. We slaved: a good 
‘deal at Goostree’s; and I well remember the intense earnestness 
which he displayed when joining in those games of chance. He 
perceived their increasing fascination, and soon after suddenly aban- 
doned them for ever.” ae fe 

| INTRODUCTION OF TOOTHPICKS. | 

Lord Clermont, at a dinner-party, told the company that in the 
course of his reading he had found that Scipio first introduced the 
use of toothpicks frum Spain. ‘I did not know so much,” said 
Walpole, in a letter next day; ‘nor that his lordship ever did read, 
or knew that Scipio was anybody but a racehorse. His classic 


author, probably, is ‘Marsh upon the Gums,’ ” 
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| A VAIN OLD COUNTESS. 


When the Countess of Pomfret. gave her lord’s collection of 
statues to the University of Oxford, she went there at the public 
cost, to receive adoration. ‘A box,” says Walpole, ‘was built for 
her near the Vice Chancellor, where she sat three days together 
for four hours at a time, to hear verses and speeches, to hee herself 
called Minerva; nay, the public orator had prepared an encomium 
on her beauty, but being struck with her appearance, had enough 
- presence of mind to whisk his compliments to the beauties of her 
mind. Itis amazing that she did not mash a few words of Latin, 
as she used to fricassee French and Italian! or that sheedid not 
torture some learned simile, like her comparing the tour of Sicily, 
the surrounding the triangle, to squaring the circle; or as when she 
said it was as dificult to get into an Italian coach, as for Cesar to 
take Attica, which she meant for Utica.” 


A REPRIEVE. 


After the execution of eighteen malefactors, in 1787, a woman 
was hawking an account of them, but culled them nineteen. A gen- 
tleman said to her, “ a do you say nineteen? there were but 
eighteen hanged.” She replied, ‘Sir, I did not know you had been 
reprieved.” 

CHAIRMAN’S IMPUDENCE. 

Mrs. Herbert, the bedchamber-woman in the household of Queen 
Charlotte, going in a hackney-chair, the chairmen were excessively 
drunk, and after tossing her and jolting her about for some minutes, 
set the chair down; and the foreman, lifting up the top, said, 
‘Madam, you are so drunk, that if you do not sit still, it will be 
impossible to carry you.” ° 

KINGS AND PRINCES. 


The following dialogue is related of Mr. Pope and the Prince of 
Wales :—“ Mr. Pope, you don’t love princes.” “ Sir, I beg your 

ardon.” “Well, you don’t love kings, then!” “Sir, I own I- 
love the lion best before his claws are grown.” Was it possible to 
make a better answer to such simple questions ? | | 

| 7 A DRAM-DRINKER'S MOTTO. 

_ Mr. Chute, a friend of Walpole’s, passing by the door of Mrs, 
Edwards, who died of drams, he saw the motto which the under- 
takers had placed to her escutcheon, Mors janua vite: he said it 
ought to have been Morsagua vite, sss 
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A STUCK-UP HOST. 


Lord John Townshend was at a grand dinner, where the small- | 
ness of the establishment obliged the entertainer, a coarse eee 
to transform the gardener, the stable-boy, and even the coachman, 
into waiters. Several awkward mishaps were the consequence. 
Among others, the coachman upset the butter-boat over Towns- 
hend’s clothes. Determined to expose his pretentious host, his 
Lordship exclaimed aloud, as he wiped off the butter, ‘John, take 
my advice, and in future never grease anything but your wheels.” 


PURE DICTION. | 
The ptet, Malherbe, the founder of the purity of the French 


language, was very sensitive on the score of diction. When, during 
his last moments, his confessor, by way of encouraging him, began 
_to enlarge on the joys of Paradise, “‘ Stop,” cried Malherbe, “ your. 
-ungrammatical style is giving me a distaste for them.” 
ENGLISH CREDULITY. 

Pasquier, an old French author, says that in the time of Francis I. 
the French used to call their creditors ‘‘ Des Angiois,” from the 
facility with which the English gave credit to them in all treaties, 
though they had broken so many. 


THE DISCOVERIES OF POSTERITY. 


When Walpole began to plant the grounds at Strawberry Hill, 
he used to talk very learnedly with the nurseryman, except that 
‘now and then a lettuce run to seed overturned all his botany, as he 
more than once took it for a curious West Indian flowering shrub. 
“‘Then,” he says, “the deliberation with which trees grow is ex- 
jtremely inconvenient to my natural impatience. I lament living in 
‘80 barbarous an age when we are come to see so little perfection in. 
igardening. I am persuaded a hundred and fifty years hence it will 
bg as common to remove oaks a hundred and fifty years old, as it is. 
‘how to transplant tulip-roots. I have even begun a treatise or 
panegyric on the Gren! discoveries made by posterity in all arts and 
sciences, wherein I shall particularly descant on the great and cheap 

an reuience of making trout-rivers. I shall talk of a secret of roast- 
ig a wild boar and a whole pack of hounds alive, without hurting 
1em, 80 that the whole chase may be brought up to table.. Then 
1¢ delightfulness of having whole groves of humming-birds, tame. 
Bers taught to fetch and carr , pocket ‘BE ying-glasses . to sea all 
“at is doing in China, with a thousand other toys, which we uow 
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look upon as impracticable; and which pert posterity would laugh 
in one’s face for staring at, while they are offering rewards for per- 
fecting discoveries, of the ara of which we have sot the least 
conception! Ifever this book should come forth, I must exptct to 
have all the learned in arms against me, who measure all knowledge 
backward: some of them have discovered symptoms of all arts in - 
Homer ; and Pineda (the Spanish Jesuit) had so much faith in the 
accomplishments of lis ancestors, that he believed Adam understood 
all sciences but politics. But as these great champions for our fore- 
fathers are dead, and Boileau not alive to pitch me into a verse with 
Herrault, I am determined to admire the fennae of posterity, espe- 
cially being convinced that half our present knowledge sprang from 
discovering the errors of what had formerly been called so. I don’t 
think I shall ever make any great discoveries myself, and therefore 
shall be content to propose them to my descendants, like my Lord 
Bacon, who as Dr. Shaw says very prettily, in his Preface to Boyle, 
‘had the art of inventing arts;’ or rather, like a Marquis of Wor- 
cester, of whom I have seen a little book which he calls ‘ A Century 
of Inventions,’ where he has set down a hundred machines to do 
impossibilities with, and not a single direction how to make the 
machines themselves.” | 


PRIDE OF HERALDRY. 


_ Walpole, writing to Sir Horace Mann, tells him that Mr. Chute, 
who was always.thinking of blazoning his pedigree in the noblest 
colours, had just tapped a new and very great family for him: “in 
short,” says Walpole to Sir Horace, “by your mother it is very 
clear that you are descended from Hubert de Burgh, Grand Jus- 
ticiary to Richard IT.; indeed, I think he was hanged; but that is 
a misfortune that will attend very illustrious genealogies; it is as 
common to thei as to the pedigrees of Paddington and Blackheath. 
IT have at least a dozen great-grandfathers that came to untimel 
ends. All your virtuosos in heraldry are content to know that they 
had ancestors who lived five hundred years ago. A match with“a 
low woman corrupts a stream of blood as long as the Danube— 
tyranny, villainy, and executions are mere flea-bites, and leave no 
stain. : 

_ Lord Chesterfield placed among the portraits of his ancestors two 
‘old heads, inscribed Adam de Stanhope and Eve de Stanhope: the ridi- 
cule is admirable. | | rn | = 
- Old Peter Le Neve, the herald, who thought ridicule consisted in 
“not being of an old family, made this epitaph, and it was a good one, 
for young Craggs, whose father had been 9 footman: “Here lies” 
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the last who died before the first of his family!” This old Crages, 
who was angry with Arthur Moore, who had worn a livery too, and 
who was getting into a coach with him, turned about and said: 
‘Why, Arthur, I am always going to get up behind; are not 
you ?” | 

: TRUE DIGNITY. 


We have (says Walpole) in our family an instance of real dignity 
pf mind, and I set it down as the most honourable alliance in the 
pedigree. The Dowager Lady Walpole, you know, was a French 
staymaker’s daughter. When Ambassadress in France, the Queen 
expressed surprise at her speaking so good French. Lady Walpole 
said she*was a Frenchwoman. “ Francaise?” replied the Queen. 
“Vous Francaise, Madame! et de quelle famille?’ ‘‘ D’aucune, — 
Madame,” answered my aunt. “Don’t you think that aucune 
sounded greater than Montmorency would have done? One must 
have a great soul to be of the aucune family, which is not necessary 
to be a Howard.” | 


PRECEDENCE. 


Two ladies contended for precedence in the court of Charles V. 
They appealed to the monarch, who, like Solomon, awarded: “ Let 
the elder go first.” Such a dispute was never known afterwards. 

When Ring William landed, he said to Sir Edward Seymour, the 
Speaker, ‘Sir Edward, I think you are of the Duke of Somerset’s 
family.” “No, sir; he is of mine,” was the Speaker’s reply. 

‘* Precedence of rank,” says Furetiére, “has its charms, certainly ; 
though I cannot go so far as a lady of my acquaintance, who wished 
to die betore her husband. I inquired of her the reason of wishing 
so extraordinary a thing. ‘Because,’ said her ladyship, ‘if my 
husband dies before me, j cannot put his arms on his tomb, because 
he is not a man of family; though, should I die first, he can claim — 
aright of placing my arms on my tomb, because I am a woman of 
quality by birth.’” Sas 

ce SMALL PRECEDENT. 


An amusing illustration of this weak point is told. “ When Lord 
Baltimore would not come into the Admiralty, because in the new 
commission they had given Lord Vere Beauclerc the precedence, a 
gentleman at Yom’s Coffee-house said, “It put him in mind of 
Penkethman’s petition in The Spectator, where he complains that 
formerly he used to act second chair in Diocletian, but now was re- 
duced to dance fifth flower-pot.” | ee ee ee 
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gece ae, SPANISH GRANDEES. 7 
_ Tn Spain, it is the ambition of grandees to unite in themselves as. 
many grandeeships as possible by the marriage of heiresses, whose 
“names and titles are assumed by their husbands; whence the old 
story of a benighted grandee, who knocked at a oasly inn, and 
when asked, as usual, ‘Quien és?” (‘Who is there ?”) replied, 
“Don Diego de Mendoza Silva Ribero Guzman Pimental Osario 
Ponce de Leon Gumaga, Accrora Tellez y Giron, Sandoval y Boxas, 
Velasco Man——” “Tn that case,” interrupted the landlord, shut- 
ting his window, “Go with God. There is not room for half of 
you.” 
MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 6 


What a drawhack on beaux sentiments and romantic ideas is pre- 
sented in Pasquier’s account of the execution of the Queen of Scots: 
he says, “ The night before, knowing her body must be stripped for 
her shroud, she would have her feet washed, because she used oint- 
ment to one of them which was sore.” Ina very old trial of her, 
which Walpole bought from Lord Oxford’s collection, it is said that 
she was a fee lame woman. ‘lake sentiments out of their pan- 
toufles and reduce them to the infirmities of mortality, what a 
falling off is there! 


THE HOUSES OF HUDDLESTONE AND HOWARD. 


Mr. Huddlestone believed himself to be lineally descended trom 
Athelstane, of which his name was allowed to be an undeniable cor-— 
ruption; and amongst others by the Duke of Norfolk. These two_ 
worthies often met over a bottle to discuss the respective pretensions 
of their pedigrees; and on one of these occasions, when Mr. 
Huddlestone was dining with the Duke, the discussion was prolonged 
till the descendant of the Saxon Kings fairly rolled from his chair 
upon the floor. One of the younger members of the family hastened. 
by the Duke’s desire, to re-establish him, but he sternly re elled 
the proffered hand of the cadet. ‘ Never,” he hiceupped out, 
“shall it be said that the head of the house of Huddlestone was 
lifted from the ground by a younger branch of the house of 
Howard.” “Well, then, my good old friend,” said the good- 
natured Duke, “I must try what I can do for you myself. The head 
of the house of Howard js too drunk to pick up the head of*the house 
of Huddlestone, but he will lie down beside him with all the pleasure 
In the world ;” so saying, the Duke also took his place upon the 
floor. The concluding part of this anecdote has been plagiarised, 
anid applied to other people, but the authenticity of this version may _ 
“be relied on.——Quarterly Review, = bieat oer 
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EPITAPH ON A BELLE. 


Lord Conway’s sister, Miss Jenny, a belle of Walpole’s time, died 
giddenly with drinking too freely of lemonade at a subscription 
masquerade. Horace, in his sneering way, says, “It is not quite 
unlucky for her: she had outlived the Prince’s love and her own 
face, and nothing remained but her love and her person, which was 
exceedingly bad. Her exit was commemorated in these doggrel 
lines ; . . | 
Poor Jenny Conway, 
She drunk lemonade 
| At a masquerade : 
° So now she’s dead and gone away. 


WOMANLY CONSOLATION. 


One night, at a large rout, preat panic was expressed about the 
French; when Lady Rochford, looking down on her fan, said with 
great softness: “I don’t know: I don’t think the French are a sort 


of people that women need be afraid of.” 


ODD PAYMENT. 


Caroline Vernon lost one night two hundred pounds at faro, and 
bade Martindale mark it up. He said he would rather have a draft 
on her banker. ‘Oh! willingly ;” and she gave him one. Next 
morning he hurried to Drummond’s, lest all her money should be 
drawn out. ‘‘Sir,” said the clerk, ‘‘ would you receive the contents 
immediately ?” ‘‘Assuredly.” “Why, Sir, have you read the 
note?” Martindale took it; it was, “‘ Pay to the bearer two hundred 
blows, well applied.” - _ 

wo PUBLIC SPEAKING. 

The Duchess of Gordon, “one of the Empresses ot Fashion,” 
coming out of an assembly, said to Dundas, ‘‘ Mr. Dundas, you are 
used to speak in public; will you call my servant?” ‘This 
Wuchess had more wit than any off Walpole’s old sayers of good 
things ; but she was also coarser than they ventured tobe. 

ee GARDENING AND PUNCTUATION. me 

Hannah More tells us that Capability Brown illustrated everything 
he said about gardening by some literary or grammatical allusion ; 
and he compared his art to literary composition. ‘ Now, there,” 
Said he, pointing with his finger, ‘I make a comma; and there,” 
‘pointing to another spot, “‘ where a more decided turn is proper, I 

~“ke a colon; at another part, where an interruption is desirable to 
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break the view,—a parenthesis—now a full stop; and then I begin 
another subject.” x | | : ; 
cy CIVIC SAPIENCE. . 

_ ‘Two stories are related of an absurd Lord Mayor, one about the 
copy of a letter taken after the original was lost—and the other— 
hearing of a gentleman who had the small-pox <wice and died of it, 
he asked if he died the first time or the second. | 


LIFE OF A SPENDTHRIFT. 


- Among’ the celebrities of the latter half of the last century was 
General Sir John Irwin, who, besides a regiment and government 
conferred on him by the Crown, held, for several years, the post of 
Commander-in-Chief in Ireland. But no income, however large, 
could suffice for his expenses. At one of the entertainments which 
he gave to the Lord Lieutenant, in Dublin, he displayed as the 
centre piece of the dessert a representation of the fortress of Gib- 
raltar invested by the Spanish force, executed in confectionary, a 
model of the celebrated rock, with the works, batteries, and artillery 
of the besiegers throwing sugar-plums against the walls. This piece 
of folly cost nearly 15007. ! | 
Irwin was a Vek favourite of George IITI., who once observed to 
him, “They tell me, Sir John, that you love a glass of wine.” 
“Those,” replied Irwin, ‘who so informed your Majesty have done 
me great injustice; they should have said a bottle.” Irwin’s extra- 
vagant mode of living involved him in endless pecuniary difficulties ; 
and while the General was abroad, in great distress, George If. 
twice sent him a present of 500/. His debts became so numerous, 
an his creditors so importunate, that he privately quitted his 
elevant house in Piccadilly, opposite the Green Park, and retired to 
the continent. There he hired a chateau in Normandy; but his 
pecuniary difficulties continuing, he removed over the Alps, into 
italy ; he is said to have died at Padua, in May 1788, in obscurity, 
but not in distress. , 
| DISTINCTION WITHOUT DIFFERENCE. c. 
In 1792, the Duchess of York gave a great entertainment at Oat- 
lands, on her Duke’s birthday. A company of strollers came to 
Weybridge to act in a barn; she was solicited to go to it, and did out of 
charity, and carried all her servants. Next day a Methodist came to 
preach a charity sermon in the same theatre, and she consented to 
hear it on the same motive; but her servants desired to be excused 
on not undertanding English, “Oh!” ssid the Duchess, “but you 
went to the comedy, which you understood less, and you shall go to 
-the sermon ;” to which she gave handsomely, and for them. ~ 
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MS at CIVIC ENJOYMENT. ae 
In 1800, on November 8, the usual festivities were - up with 
reat spirtt at the Mansion House, it being the day of the Lord 
fayor (Combe) retiring from office, and the assumption of its duties 
by his successor, Sir William Staines. The honest knight loved his 
‘pipe, and was accordingly indulged with one. In yielding up his 
place and honours to him, the late chief magistrate, Combe, had the 
good nature to share in the humour of his successor; and they were 
observed, after dinner, lighting their pipes at one candle, like the 
Duke of Buckingham’s two Kings of Brentford, smelling at one 
nosevay. | , 
Aldewman Boydell, when he lived at the corner of Ironmonger- 
lane, in Cheapside, had a strange mode of refreshing himself on the 
morning after a civic feast: leaving his shop, he would go to the pump 
in Ironmonger-lane, and there taking off his wig, place his bare 
head beneath the cooling stream. 


A CRUEL CASE. 

Lady Cathcart, who died in 1798, had four husbands, of whom 
Lord Cathcart was the third; the fourth was a Captain Macguire, 
an Irish ofkcer, who, not much pleased with the posy on her 
wedding-ring— 

If I survive, 

Pll have five. 
took her to Ireland, and kept her there, in solitary durance, for 
twenty years, when he died, and her Ladyship returned to dance at 
the Welwyn Assembly. 


MR. PITT’S IDEAS OF WOMEN, 


Mr. Pitt is stated, by Lady Hester Stanhope, to have ardently 
loved the daughter of Lord A——, and that he almost broke his 
heart when he gave her up. But he considered that she was not a 
‘woman. to be left at her will when business might require it, and he 
sacrificed his feelings to his sense of public duty. “ Yet (adds Lady 
Hester) Mr. Pitt was a man just made for domestic life, who would 
have enjoyed his own retirement, digging his own garden, and doing 
it cleverly too.” | Poa 
“There were other reasons,” Mr. Pitt would say, against this. 
match; ‘there is her mother, such a chatterer! and then the 
family intrigues. I can’t keep them out of my house, and for my 
King’s and country’s sake, I must remain a single man.” He used 
to say, he considered “‘no man ought to marry who could not give 
& proper share of his time to his wife ; for how would it be if he was" 
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always at the House, or in business, and she always at the Opera, or 
whirling about in her carriage ?” —— . 
People,” says Lady Hester, “thought Mr. Pitt did not care 
‘about women, and knew nothing about them; but they werd very 
mouch mistaken. Mrs. B , of Devonshire, when che was Miss 
“W——., was so pretty, that Mr. Pitt drank out of her shoe. No- 
‘body understood shape, and beauty, and dress, better than he did ; 
with a flame of his eye he saw it all at once But the world was 
ignorant of much respecting him. Whoever thought that there was 
not @ better judge of women in London than he? and not only of 
women as they present themselves to the eye, but that his know- 
ledge was so critical as to analyse their features and pemsons in a 
most masterly way? Not a detect, not a blemish escaped him: he 
would detect a shoulder too high, a limp in the gait, where nobody 
else would have seen it; and his beauties were real, natural beauties. 
In dress, too, his taste was equally refines. I shall never forget 
when I had arranged the folds and drapery cf a beautiful dress 
which I wore one evening, how he said to me, ‘ Really, Hester, you 
are bent on conquest to-night; but would it be too bold in me, if I 
were to suggest that that particular fuld’—and he pointed to a tri- 
angular fall which I had given to one part—‘ were looped up so? 
—and it was exactly what was wanting to complete the classical 
form of my dress. | 

‘He had so much urbanity, too! I recollect returning late from 
@ ball, when he had gone to ed fatigued ; there were others beside 
myself, and we made a great deal of noise. I said to him next 
morning, ‘J am afraid we disturbed you last night.’ ‘ Not at all,’ 
he replied; ‘I was dreaming of the Masque of Comus, Hester, and 
when I heard you all so gay, it seemed a pleasant reality.’ ” 

Lady Hester then relates how Mr. Pitt’s excellent heart was full 
of yee) for persons whom others spurned; and on being told 
that a lady of this ill-treated class was expected to accompany a 
guest at Walmer Castle, “My dear Hester,” said Mr. Pitt, “ for 
God's sake, don’t distress the poor woman, if she is coming—now, 
pray don’t.” He then gave orders that she should have the bed- 
room in the house, while others, who were expected, were to be 
sent to the villuve. 


| MR. PITT’S LOVE OF PORT WINE. of 
__ Mr. Rogers has left these reminiscences of the statesman’s port- 
drinking: “ During his boyhood, Pitt was very weakly ; sad his 
“physician, Addington (Lord Sidmouth’s ‘father), ordered him to 
take port wine in large quantities ; the consequence was, that when 








¢ 
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he prew up he could not do without it. ord Grenville has seen 
him swallow a bettle of port in tumblerfuls before going to the. 
House. This, together with his habit of eating late ee (indi- | 
gestible cold veal pies, &c.), helped, undoubtedly, to shorten his — 

ife. Huskisson, speaking to me of Pitt, said that his hands shook 
so much that, when he helped himself to salt, he was obliged to 
support the right hand with the left. Stothard, the painter, hap- 
yened to be one evening at an inn on the Kent road, when Pitt and. 
Pandas put up there on their way from Walmer. Next morning, 
as they were stepping into their carriage, the waiter said to Stothard, 
‘Sir, do you i on these two gentlemen?’ ‘ Yes,’ he replied, 
‘and I «now them to be Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas.’ ‘Well, sir, 
how much wine do you suppose they drank last night?  Stothard 
could not guess. ‘Seven bottles, sir!” 


LORD PEMBROKE’S PORT WINE. 


Lord Palmerston one day related the following anecdote to a 
deputation of gentlemen, wi waited upon him to urge the reduc- 

tion of the wine duties. Referring to the question of adulterations, 
“‘T remember,” said his lordship, ‘‘my grandfather, Lord Pembroke, 
when he placed wine before his guests, said: *‘ There, gentlemen, is 
my champagne, my claret, &c. I am no great judge, and I give you 
this on the authority of my wine-merchant ; but I can answer for m 

port, for I made it myself.’ I have still his receipt, which I look on 
as a curiosity; but I confess I have ucver ventured to try it.’ The 
following is the veritable receipt which Lord Pembroke adopted :— 
Hight gallons of genuine port wine, forty gallons of cider, brandy 
to fill the hogshead. Elder tops will give it the proper roughness, 
and. cochineal whatever strength of colouring you please. The. 
quantity made should not be less than a hogshead. It should bo 
kept fully two years in cask, and as long in bottle befure it is used, 


: PORT WINE AND PARALYSIS. 


Mr. Savory, of Bond-street, used to relate that a friend of his, a 
baronet, well known in the gay world, on his return home from a 
convivial party, was seized with sabes ba and suddenly deprived of 
speech and power of moving one side of his body. Hither from 
feelings of desperation, or an impulse of mental aberration, the gen- 
tleman had a bottle of port wine brought to his bedside, and having — 
finished it, he turned with great composure on his side and went to 
eop. That gentleman lived long after, his intellect wholly unim- 

aired, his speech restored, and his general health as good as it ever — 
Ce ee Cn ee ee 
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“was - and he long discussed his bottle or two of. port. wine with 
apparent impunity. : 


—— A JUDGE OF WINE. be 
- In Bow-street, Covent-garden, there was formerly a coffee-house 
kept by Mat Williams, which was much frequented by actors. In- 
-cledon, who was one day president at a large dinner-party here, 
found great fault with the wine, and though, by his order, it was 
more than once changed for better, he was still dissatisfied, at the 
same time boasting what very fine wine he had in his cellar, “ bin 
No. 2,” brandishing in his hand his nectar-key, as he called it. 
Munden, who sat next to Incledon, when he put the key into his 
coat-pocket, whilst he was singing, adroitly took it out, and’ leaving 
the room, sent the key to Mrs. Incledon, by a person whom he could 
trust, with a message to deliver to the bearer six bottles of the old 
port wine, bin No. 2. When the manreturned, Mat Williams, who 
was in the secret, brought up one of the bottles himself, and said he 
hoped the company would find it better; he had only six bottles of 
that wine in the house. Incledon still persisted that it was worse 
thun any of the others. The joke continued till the last bottle made 
its uppearance, when a bumper was drunk to the president, as donor 
of the last six bottles, not a little to his spon iaient us may be 
imagined. 
THE STRAWBERRY. 

It is related of the convivial Mr. Alderman Faulkner, that one’ 
‘it when he expected his guests to sit late, and try the strength 
» uts claret and his head, he took the precaution to place in his 
h me-giass a strawberry, which his doctor, he said, had recommended 
to him on account of its cooling qualities. On the faith of this 
specific he drank even more deeply, and, as might be expected, was 
carried away earlier than usual. When some fe his friends condoled 
with him next day, and attributed his misfortune to six bottles of 
claret which he had drunk, the Alderman was extremely indignant. 
“The claret,” he said, “was sound, and never could do anybody any 
harm ; any discomfiture was altogether caused by that d—d single 
strawberry which I kept all night at the bottom of my glass.” ~ 
- A FAMOUS PIPE OF MADEIRA. =s_, 

_. The bidding for the pipe of Madeira, at the sale of the effects of. 
the late Duchess de Raguse, in 1858, caused a great commotion in 

Paris. This famous wine, known to convives as the 1814 pipe,” 
was fished up near Antwerp in 1814, where it had lain in the car-— 
case of 8 ship wrecked at the mouth of the Scheld in 1778, and — 
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which had rested there ever since. As soon as the valuable dis- 
covery was made known, Louis XVIIT. despatched an agent to 
secure thes precious relic. A share of the glorious beverage was 
presented to the French Consul, who had assisted at its discovery, 
and thus it came into the cellars of the Duke de Raguse. Only 
four-and-forty bottles were remaining, and these were literally sold 
for their weight in gold to Rothschild, who was opposed by Véron and 
Milland. Véron was angry, because he declared that he had made the 
reputation of the wine, by mentioning it in his Memoirs, on the 
occasion of the dinner given to Taglioni by the Duchess de Raguse, 
whereat the famous “1814” was produced as the greatest honour 
to be pajd to the great artist. 


SAVING A BOTTLE OF WINE. 


Dr. King relates an odd story of saving a bottle of port wine at 
the expense of a life, at Colby House, Kensington, opposite the road 
leading to the Palace. Tere lived Sir Thomas Colby, who was his 
own butler, and inadvertently had left the key of the wine-cellar on 
his parlour-table; when, fearing his servants might seize the key, 
and steal a bottle of wine, Sir Thomas rose from his bed in the middle 
of the night, when he was in a very profuse perspiration, the effect 
of medicine he had taken: he walked downstairs and secured the 
key, but took cold, and died in a few days, intestate, leaving more 
than 200,000/. in the funds, which was shared among five or six day- 
labourers, his nearest relations. 


THE CHANCELLOR’S “CONSTANTIA.” 


- Sheridan was dining with Lord Thurlow, when his Lordship pro- 
duced some fine Constantia, which had been sent him from the Cape 
of Good Hope. The wine tickled the palate of Sheridan, who saw 
the bottle emptied with uncommon regret, and set his wits to work 
to get another. The old Chancellor was not to be so easily incuced 
éo produce his curious Cape in such profusion, and foiled all the 
attempts to get another glass. Sheridan being piqued, and seeing 
the inutility of persecuting the immovable pillar of the law, turned 
towards a gentleman ‘seated further down, and suid, “ Sir, pass me 
up that decanter; for I must return to Madeira, since I cannot 

double the Cape.” | a | phn 
ae | RELIGIONS AND SAUCES. noe 
2 ‘When Ude, the celebrated French cook, first came to this country, 
two! 
~ Londo 


culiarities struck him: the number of churches and chapels in 
n, and the frequency with which melted butter appeared -at- 
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our tables. “ What an extraordinary nation!” he exclaimed; “ they 
have twenty religions, and only one sauce.” 


A PUN OF A DISH. ee 


It was suggested to a distinguished gourmet what a capital thing 
a dish all fins (turbot’s fins) might be made. “ Capital,” said he; 
‘dine on it with me to-morrow.” “‘ Accepted.” ould you be- 
lieve it? when the cover was removed, the sacrilegious dog of an 
Amphytrion had put into the dish, ‘Cicero, De finibus.” ‘There is 
a work all fins,” said he. | ny 

EATING OLIVES. 


There is etiquette in eating olives. Cardinal Richelieu # said to 
have detected an adventurer, who was passing himself off as a noble- 
man, by his helping himself to olives with a fork ; it being comme i 
faut to use the fingers for that purpose. 


A DISTINCTION. 


A gentleman discharged his coachman for overturning him in his 
carriage, on his road home from a dinner-party. The man, the next 
morning, craved pardon, by acknowledging his fault: ‘1 had cer- 
tainly drunk too much, sir,” said he ; ‘‘ but I was not very drunk, and 
gentlemen, you know, sometimes get drunk.” “ Why,” replied the 
master (the Hon. B. C., renowned for the smartness of his answers) 
‘“T don’t say you were very drunk for a gentleman, but you were d—d 
drunk for a coachman. So get about your business.” oe 


COSTLY EPICURISM. 


One day an epicure, entering the Bedford Coffee-house, in Covent 
Garden, inquire , What have you for dinner, John!” “ Anythin 
you please, sir,” replied the waiter. ‘Oh, but what jereubien! 
The légumes in season were named; when the customer, having 
ordered two lamb-chops, said, “‘John, have you cucumbers?” “No, 
sir, we have none yet, ’tis so very early in the season; but, if you 
please, I will step into the market and inquire if there are any.” 
The waiter did so, and returned: “ Why, sir, there are a few, but 
they are half-a-guinea apiece.” ‘“ Half-a-guinea apiece! are they 
small or large?” “‘ Why, sir, they are rather sma i “Then buy 
two.” This anecdote has been related of various epicures: it occur- 

red to Charles Duke of Norfolk, who died in 1815. — | | 
: . On an early summer’s day, a gourmet entered the shop of a fruiterer 
in N ew Bond-street, and desired to be handed one of two very small. 
baskets of strawberries from out the window: he ate the fruit, and 
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then coolly desired to have the other basket; and pave eaten this 
also, inquired what he had to pay: “ Six-and-thirty shillings,” was 
the reply, and the demand was quickly paid. ; 
"> | WEARING ROUGE. | 

There was a certain Bishop of Amiens, who was a saint, and yet 
had a good deal of wit. A lady went to consult him whether she 
might wear rouge: she had been with several directeurs, but some 
were so severe, and some so relaxed, that she could not satisfy her 
conscience, and therefore was come to Monseigneur to decide for her, 
and would rest by his sentence. ‘I see, Madam,” said the good 
prelate, ¢‘ what the case is: some of your casuists forbid rouge to- 
tally; others will permit you to wear as much as you please. Now, 
for my part, I love a medium in all things, and therefore I permit 
you to wear reuge on one cheek only.” 


A HARMLESS CASE. 


Once, when Lord Onslow was absent from home for a fortnight, 
Lady Onslow invited an officer to keep her company, to the great 
scandal of a prudish lady her neighbour, and of whom she asked 
leave to carry him into her pew at church, which the other, though 
with marks of indignation and surprise, could not help permitting. 
Sunday came, and my Lady and the Major; yet, though the minister 
had begun the service, the prude could not help whispering Lady O., 
“You did not not tell me the Major had grey hair.” 7 


GRACE MAL-A-PROPOS. 


_A milliner’s apprentice, about to wait upon a duchess, was fearful 
of committing some error in her deportment. She therefore con- 
sulted a friend as to the manner in which she should consult this 
great personage, and was told that, on going betore the duchess, 
she must say her Grace, and so on. Accordingly, away went the - 
girl, and, on being introduced, after a very low curtsey, she said. 
“ For what Iam going to receive, the Lord make me truly thank- 
ful.” To which the duchess answered: ‘‘ Amen !” ee ee 


THE DUKE OF QUEENSBURY. | a 


a as 
This long-lived voluptuary pursued pleasure with as much ardour. 
at fourscore as he had done at twenty. Known to be immensel 
rich, destitute of issue, and unmarried, he formed a mark at which 
every necessitous man or woman throughout the metropolis directed 
their aim. When he lay dying in his house in Piccadilly, opposite 
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the Green Park, in December, 1810, his bed was covered with b.llets 
and letters to the number of at least seventy, mostly, indeed, ad- 
‘dressed to him by females of every description and of tvery rank, 
from duchesses down to ladies of the easiest virtue. Unable, ‘fron! 
his weak state, to open or peruse these letters, he ordered them, as 
they arrived, to be faid on his bed, where they remained, the seals 
unbroken, till he expired. : 

Sir Nathaniel Wraxall denies the truth of stories which were cir- 
culated and believed of the Duke; as among others, that he wore a. 
glass eye, that he used milk bath,* and other idle tales. It is, how- 
ever, a fact that the Duke performed, in his own drawing-room, the 
scene of “ Paris and the Goddesses,” Three of the most beautiful 
women to be found in London presented themselves before him, pre- 
cisely as the divinities of Homer are supposed to have appeared to 
Paris on Mount Ida; while fe, habited like the Dardan Shepherd, 
holding a gilded apple in his hand, conferred the prize on her whom 
he deemed the fairest. 

_ Mr. Wilberforce records having, when a young man, dined with 
the Duke at his Richmond villa: Pitt, Lord and Lady Chatham, 
the Duchess of Gordon, and George Selwyn [the latter continued 
in society till he really looked like the wax-work figure of a corpse], 
The dinner was early, that some of the party might be ae to 
attend the Opera. The views from the villa were enchanting, and 
the Thames in all its glory; but the Duke looked on with indiffe- 
rence. “ What is there,” he said, “to make so much of in the 
Thames ?—I am quite tired of it,—there it goes, flow, flow, flow, 
always the same.” | 

Latterly the Duke confined himself almost entirely to his mansion 

in Piccadilly, where, in fine sunny weather, he would sit 


“Sunning himself in Huncamunca’s eyes.” 


A parasol was held over his head, as he watched every attractive 
form and ogled every pretty face that met his eye in the street. He 
retained in his household a French physician; and the Duke is 
known to have promised a large salary to his medical attendant, the 

late Mr. Fuller, on condition that the latter should keep him alive, 
ioe his services, during seven years, sleeping in his Grace’s house — 
1216 nights, and during that time making 9040 visits of two hours 





. _™ There are many persons still living who remember the almost universal prejudice 
against drinking milk which prevailed in the metropolis, in consequence of its being 
sapposed that this common necessary of life might have been retailed from the daily. 
Javations of the Duke of Queenshury.--J. H, Jesse, 1848, = 
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each, Mr. Fuller recovered from the Duke’s executors, by an action- 

at-law, 7500/.| The Duke died at the age of eighty-six; and it was 

said he would have lived longer but for his imprudent indulgence in 

eating fruit. ; 
RESOLUTE SCOTTISH LADIES. 

‘Some amusing stories are told* of the “resolute” class of old 
ladies whom no misfortune or bereavement could daunt. Mrs. Baird, 
of Newbyth, the mother of General Sir David Baird, had always 
been spoken of as a grand specimen of this class. When the news 
arrived from India of the wallet but unfortunate action of 84 against 
Hyder Ali, in which her son, then Captain Baird, was engaged, it — 
was staéed that he and other officers had been taken prisoners, and 
chained together two and two. The friends were careful in breaking 
such sad intelligence to the mother, who was, however, too Spartan 
in her nature to require such considerate treatment. When she was | 
made fully to understand the position of her son and his gallant 
companions, disdaining all weak and useless expressions of her own 
yriet, and knowing well the restless and athletic habits of her boy, 
all she said was, ‘ Lord pity the chiel that’s chained to our Davey.” 

Another story illustrates the liberal view which a Scottish maiden 
could take of her own privileges, or of those of her accepted admirer. 
On her marriage day, the youth to whom she was about to. be united 
said to her, in a triumphant tone, “ Weel, Jenny, haven’t I been 
unco ceevil?” alluding to the circumstance that during their whole 
courtship he had never even given her a kiss. Her quiet reply was, 
“Qo, ay, man—senselessly ceevil.” 

When one of these dames was dying, and her friends were round 
her bed, she overheard one of them saying to another, ‘“ Her face 
has lost its colour; it grows like a sheet of paper.” ‘Then I’m 

‘sure it maun be drown paper,” was the cool comment of the dying 
woman. : . 

A notion of the stiff manner in which these old ladies could vin- 
dlicate their principles or their personal dignity is afforded by the 
various stories told of Mrs. Helen Carnegy, of Craigo. On one 
occasion, as she sat in an easy chair, having assumed the habits and 
privileges of age, Mr. Mollisou, the minister of the established kirk, 
called on her to solicit for some charity. She did not like being 
asked for money, and, from her Jacobite principles, she certainly 
did not respect the Presbyterian kirk. When he came in she made 
only an inclination of the head, and when he said, deprecatingly, 
“Don’t get up, madam,” she at once replied, “Get up? I wadna_ 
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-* By Dean Ramaay, in his entertaining Reminiscences. 
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rise out of my chair for King George himsel, let abee a Whig Mi- 
nister.”’ The same lady had a graduated scale for her courtesies, 
and which was adapted to different individuals in the town, accord-— 
ing as she placed them in the scale of her consideration. As sh6— 
liked a party at quadrille, she sent out her servant every morning to 
invite the ladies required to make up the game in these terms :— 
“Nelly, you'll gang to Lady Carnegy’s, and mak my compliments, 
and ask the honour of her Ladyship’s company and that of the Miss 
Carnegies to tea this evening ; and if they canna come, gang to the 
Miss Mudies, and ask the pleasure of their company; and if they 
canna come, you may gang to Miss Hunter, and ask the favour of - 
her company ; and if she canna come, gang to Lucy Sparkeand did 
her come.” 

An old Montrose lady, walking in the street one frosty day, fairly 
fell down. A young officer, with much politeness, came forward 
and picked her up, earnestly saying, ‘‘I hope, ma’am, you are no 
worse ;” to which she replied, ipolaag at him very steadily, ‘ In- 
deed, sir, I’m just as little the better.” 

Two Glasgow ladies, sisters, attended a sale by auction at a country 
house. A dozen of silver spoons were handed round to the com- 
pany; when returned to the auctioneer he only found eleven. He 
ordered the door to be shut, that every one should be searched. One 
of the sisters, in consternation, whispered to the other, “ Esther, ye 
hae nae gotten the spune?” to which the other replied, “‘Na; but 
T hae gotten Mrs. Siddons in my pocket.” She had been attracted 
by a miniature of the great actress, and had pocketed it. The cau- 
tious reply to the sister was, “‘ ‘Then just drop her, Esther.” 

Another Montrose lady hated paying taxes, and always pretended 
to misunderstand their nature. One day, receiving a notice of such — 
payment signed by the ara (Thorn), she broke out, “] dinna 
understand thae taxes; but I just think when Mrs. Thorn wants a 
new gown the provost sends me a tax-paper.” | 

A very strong-minded lady had been asking from a lady the 
character of a cook she was about to hire. The lady saturalte en- 
tered a little upon her moral qualifications, and described her as a 
very decent woman; the reply to which was, “Oh, d—n her de- 
cency, can she make good sallena ‘See | _ ee 
__ A late well-known member of the Scottish bar, when a yoith, was 
going to pay a visit in the country, and was making a great fuss 
about packing up his clothes. His old aunt was much annoyed at 
the bustle, and stopped him by the somewhat contemptuous ques- 
tion, ‘“Wherever’s this you're going, Robby, that ye mak sic a— 
grand wark about your claes?’ The young man lost temper, and 
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pettishly replied, “I’m going to the devil.” “’Deed, Robby, then,” 
was the quiet answer, ‘ ye need nae be sa nice; he’ll just tak ye as 
re are. | | | 
: It is told of old Miss Johnstone, of Hawk Hill, that, when dying, 
a tremendous storm of rain and thunder came on, so as to shake the 
house. In a quaint eccentric spirit, and with no thought of profane 
or light allusions, she looked up, and, listening to the storm, quietly 
remarked, in reference to her departure, ‘“‘ Eich, sirs! what a nicht 
for me to be fleeing thro’ the air!” 3 

Some people, not very scrupulous, put bad coppers into the plate 
at_a chapel-door on Sundays, with which a good old lady paid her 
losses at cards during the week, and so, in the end, it came to be 
known fhrough whose veins the ¢] bawbees circulated. 

An old lady, hearing that her farm-servant had become a Jecal. 
‘abana among the Methodists, she attacked him: “ Well, John, 
ast. thee become preacher? Thee’lt never sound the trumpet in 
Zion. Thee'lt never be anything but « ram’s-horn preacher.” How- 
ever, John’s answer was not bad: ‘ Well, missus, J may be a ram’s- 
horn preacher, but it was the rams’-horns that brought down the 
walls of Jericho.” : 

Old Mrs. Robinson had invited a gentleman to dinner—he had 
accepted, with the reservation, “If I am spared.” ‘“‘ Weel, weel,” 
said Mrs. Robinson, “if ye’re dead I'll no expect you.” 

How pithy and how wise, and also how Scotch, says Dean 
Ramsay, is the following: ‘‘ A young lady, pressed by friends to 
marry 8 decent but poor man, on the plea, ‘ Mary for love and work 
for siller,’ replied, ‘It’s a’ vera true, but a kiss and a tinniefu’ 
(porringer) of cauld water make a gey wersh (insipid) breakfast.’ ” 

| CHARITY ON CREDIT. = 

A certain rich Isird in Fife, whose weekly contribution to the 
church collection never exceeded one penny, one day, by mistake, | 
dropped into the plate at the door a five-shilling piece; but dis- 
cpvering his error before he was seated in his pew, hurried back, 
and was about to replace the dollar by his customary penny, when 


the elder in attendance cried out, “Stop, laird, ye may put in what 
ye like, but ye maun take naething out!” The laird, finding his 
explanatjons went for nothing, at last said, “A weel, I suppose Pll 
get credit for it in heaven.” ‘Na, na, laird,” said the elder, “ye'll 
only get credit for the penny.” ; : ae 
or ENGLISH AND SCOTCH. . oy oe 
Some amusing tilts between English and Scottish conceit are re- 


lated by Dean Ramsay. A lowland cattle-dealer expressed his sur- 
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prise that Nelson should have issued his signal at Trafalgar in the 
terms, “‘ England expects,” &c. He was met with the answer (which 
seemed highly satisfactory to the rest), ‘ ay, Nelson only said ‘ ex- 
pects’ of the English; he said naething o Scotland, for he kent the 
_ Scotch would do theirs.” | a 


- A splenctic Englishman said to a Scotchman, something of a wag’, 
that no man of taste would think of remaining any time in such a 
country as Scotland. To which the canny Scot replied, “Tastes 
differ; I’se tak’ ye to a place, no far frae Stirling, whaur thretty 
thousand of your countrymen ha’ been for five hundred years, an’. 
they’ve nae thotcht o’ leavin’ yet,” | 
| MECHANICAL WONDERS. ® 


Sir Alexander Ramsay had been constructing, upon his estate in 
Scotland, a piece of machinery, which was driven by a stream of 
water running through the home farmyard. ‘There were a thrash- 
ing machine, a winnowing machine, a circular saw for splitting trees, 
and other contrivances. Observing an old man, who had long been 
about the place, looking very attentively at all that was going on, 
Sir Alexander said, ‘‘ Wonderful things people can do now, Ro - ‘ee 
“Ay,” said Robby, ‘‘indeed, Sir Alexander; I’m thinking if 
Solomon was alive now, he’d be thought naething o’!”—Dean 
Ramsay. 

A SHORT HISTORY. 


The shortest chronicle of the Reformation by Knox, and of the 
Wars of Claverhouse (Claver’se) in Scotland, which we know of, is 
that of an old lady who, in speaking of those troublous times, re- 
marked, ‘‘ Scotland had a sair time o’t. First, we had Knox deavin’ 
us wi’ his clavers, and syne we had Claver’se deavin’ us wi’ his 
knocks.” 

A LONG HORSE. 

A curious correspondence once arose between Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
Dundas. When the latter applied to Pitt for the loan of a horse 
“the length of Highgate,” Pitt wrote back to say that he was afraid 
be had not a horge in his possession quite so long as Mr. Dundas had 
mentioned, but he had sent the longest he had. 


r . AN ELECTION BALL. “ 
An old Scotch laird, at one of these entertainments, had attired _ 
himself in splendour for the occasion. The grandee, who was going 
round, of course, showing civilities, said, “I dinna ken ye, B——, 
you're so braw.” ‘ Nae,” said the old squire; “ and I date say, ye’ll 
ho ken me for another seven year!” 
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SCOTTISH FEELING. © 


No paamp!e of the attachinent of Scotchmen to old Scottish ways, 
aod remembrances of their early days, has ever, says Dean Ramsay, 
struck me more than the story told of old Lord Lovat, which is 
amongst the many touching anecdotes which are traditionary of his un- 
fortunate period. On his return from the trial at Westminster Hall, 
where he had been condemned to death for his adherence to the 
Stuart cause, he saw out of his coach-window a woman selling the 
sweet yellow gooseberries, which recalled the associations of youth 
in his native country. ‘‘Stop a minute,” cried the old scoffer, who 
knew hig days on earth were numbered; “stop a minute, and gie 
me a ha porth of honey-dlobs,” as if he had gone back in fond recol- 
lection to his schoolboy-days, in the High-street of Edinburgh, 
when honey-blobs had been among the pet luxuries of his young 
life. 

Doubtless, the sight of the honey-blobs reproved “ the offending 
Adam” in the peer, and reminded him of what innocence had out- 
lived. ] 

ONE BETTER THAN TWO. 


Lord Mulgrave, who made the Expedition of discovery towards 
the North Pole, was formed on rather a heavy, colossal scale; and. 
to distinguish him from his younger brother, the Honourable Charles 
Phipps, who had likewise a seat in Parliament, the former was de- 
nominated ‘‘ Ursa Major.” He. was also called “‘ Alphesibceus,” it 
is supposed from some fancied analory between him and the awk- 
at imitator of the Dancing Satyrs, in the fifth eclogue of Virgil’s 
Bucolics. | 

Lord Mulgrave was distinguished by a singularity of physical con- 
formation, having tivo distinct voices: the one, strong and hoarse ; the 
other, weak and querulous; of both of which he occasionally availed 
himself. So extraordinary a circumstance, probably, gave rise to a 
gory of his having fallen into a ditch in a dark night, and calling for 
aid in his shrill voice. A countryman coming up, was about to assist 
him ; but Lord Mulgrave addressing him in a hoarse tone, the peasant 
immediately exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, if there are two of you in the ditch, 
you may help each other out of it.” my 


THE DUKE OF SUSSEX’S ANNULLED MARRIAGE. 


While travelling in Italy, in 1702, the late Duke of Sussex formed 
an attachment to Lady Augusta Murray, daughter of the Earl of 
Dunmore, The Earl was not in Italy at the time; but Lady Dun- 
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“more consented to a private marriage of her daughter with the Duke, 
who was then about twenty years of ages The Duke could not have. 
 beén ignorant of the Royal Marriage Act, which forbad the marriage 
of English princes with English subjects; and rendered the consent. 
ofthe reigning sovereign necessary, even when the alliance was 
with persons of royal blood. Nor 1s it likely that such a statute 
could have been unknown to Lady Dunmore. The young couple, 
after a residence at Rome of several months, came to England. At 
the desire of the Duke and her friends, the lady consented to a 
second marriage ceremony, more public and regular than the first. 
The couple took lodgings in South Molton-street, at the house of a 
coal-merchant; merely that they might, by residence of one month 
in the parish of St. George’s, Hanover-square, be entitled to have 
their banns asked in the church of that parish. They were regularly 
married on the 5th of December, 1793, under the names of Augustus 
Frederick and Augusta Murray. It was an anxious time for the 
lady, seeing that she was about to become a mother, and had every 
motive for wishing to be recognised as a true wife. The King, how- 
ever, never forgave the Duke for this marriage, and even instituted 
a suit against his own son in the Court of Arches, for annulling the 
marriage. The fact of the ceremony at St. George’s Church had to be 
rendered manifest hy the testimony of the mother and sister of Lad 

Augusta, the clergyman who had performed the ceremony, the coal- 
merchant and his wife, and another witness who was present. So far as 
the Church was concerned, the marriage was in all respects a valid 
one; but the terms of the Royal Marriage Act were clear and decided ; 
and after many months of anxious doubt the Duke and Lady Augusta 
were informed, by the irrevocable judgment of the Court, that the 
marriage was no marriage at all in the eyes of the English law, and 
that their infant son was illegitimate. Lady Augusta, in a letter to 
a friend, written in 181], said: ‘Lord Thurlow told me my mar 

riage was good in law; religion taught me it was good at home; 
and not one divine of my powerful enemivs could make me belieye 
otherwise, or ever will.” When the pair separated, the Duke settled 
on Lady Augusta an income out of the allowance he received from 
Parliament; but the King took care, through the whole remainder 
of his life, not to give the Duke a single ofhce or post that would 
augment his resources. | : | 
ss PLIGHT: OF THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. . 
Ina fine evening (July 16th, 1814), about the hour of seven, when 
the streets are deserted by all persons of condition, the young Princess 
Charlotte rushed out of her residence in Warwick House, unattended 5 
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hastily crossed Cockspur-street; flung herself into the first hackney- _ 
coach she could find, and drove to her mother’s house in Connaught- 
place. The Princess of Wales having gone to pass the day at her 
Pslackheath villa, a messenger was despatched for her, another for 
her law adviser, Mr. Brougham, and a third for Miss Mercer Elphin- 
stone, the young Princess’s bosom friend. Brougham arrived before 
the Princess of Wales had returned; and Miss Elphinstone had only 
obeyed the summons. Soon after the Royal mother came, accom 
panied by Lady Charlotte Lindsay, her lady in waiting. It was 
found that the Princess Charlotte’s fixed resolution was to leave her 
father’s house, and that which he had appointed for her residence, 
and to live thenceforth with her mother. But Mr. Brougham is 
understood to have felt himself under the painful necessity of e¢x- 

laining to her that, by the law, as all the twelve Judges but one 
liad laid it down in George I.’s reign, and as it was now admitted to — 
be settled, the King or the Regent had the absolute power to dispose 
of the persons of all the Royal Family while under age. The Duke 
of Sussex, who had always taken her part, was sent for, and at- 
tended the invitation to join in these consultations. It was an unto- 
ward incident in this remarkable affair, that be had never seen the 
Princess of Wales since the investigation of 1806, which had begun 
upon a false charge brought by the wife of one of his equerries, and 
that he had, without any kind of warrant from the fact, been sup- 
posed by the Princess to have set on, or at least supported the 
accuser, He, however, warmly joined in the whole of the delibera- 
tions of that singular night. 

As soon as the flight. of the young lady was ascertained, and the 
place of her retreat discovered, the Revent’s officers of state and other 
functionaries were despatched after her. The Lord Chancellor Eldon 
first arrived, but not in any particular imposing state, “regard being 
had” to his eminent station; for, indeed, he came in a hackney-coach. 
Whether it was that the example of the Princess Charlotte herself 
had for the day brought this simple and economical mode of con- 
véyance into fashion, or that concealment was much studied, or that 
despatch was deemed more essential than ceremony and pomp— 
certain it is, that all who came, including the Duke of Vark, arrived 
in similar vehicles, and that some remained inclosed in them, without 
entering the Royal mansion. Atlength, after much pains nnd many 
entreaties, used by the Duke of Sussex and the Princess of Wales 
herself, as well as Miss Elphinstone and Lady C. Lindsay (whom she 
ways honoured with a just regard), to enforce the advice given by 
Mr. Brougham, that she should return without delay to te own 
residence, and submit to the Regent, the young Prinecss, accom 
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panied by the Duke of York and her governess, who had now been — 
sent for and arrived in a Royal carriage, returned to Warwick House, © 
between four and five o’clock in the morning. There was then a 
‘Westminster election in progress, in consequence of Lord Cochrane’s 
‘expulsion; and it is said that on her complaining to Mr. Brougham 
that he, too, was deserting her, and leaving her in her father’s power, 
when the people would have stood by her—he took her to the window, 
when the morning had just aaed: and, pointing to the Park, and 
the spacious streets which lay before her, said that he had only to 
show her a few hours later on the spot where she now stood, and all 
the people of this vast metropolis would be gathered together on that 
plain, with one common feeling in her behalf—but that the triumph 
of one hour would be dearly purchased by the consequences which 
must assuredly follow in the next, when the troops poured in, and 
quelled all resistance to the clear and undoubted law of the land, 
with the certain effusion of blood; nay, that through the rest of her 
life she never would escape the odium which, in this country, always 
attends those who, by breaking the law, occasion such calamities. 
This consideration, much more than any quailing of her dauntless 
spirit, or faltering of her filial affection, is believed to have weighed 
upon her mind, and induced her to return home. 

This admirably written narrative of a very remarkable incident is 
attributed to Lord Brougham. The late Sir Frankland Lewis was 
accustomed to say that it was somewhat highly coloured throughout : 
it first appeared in the Edinburgh Revien. 


INCURABLE GAMESTERS. 

The Salon des Etrangers in Paris was, after the Restoration, a ren- 
dezyous for confirmed gamblers. It was conducted by the Marquis 
de Livry; he presented an extraordinary likeness to the Prince 
Regent of England, “who,” says Captain Gronow, “actually sent 
Lord Fife over to Paris to ascertain this momentous fact.” The play 
in these saloons was frequently of the most reckless character. The 
Captain tells us that ‘The Hon. George T——, who used to arrive 
from London with a very considerable letter of credit expressly to 
try his luck at the Salon des Etrangers, at length contrived to lose 

his last shilling at rouge et noir. When he had lost everything he 
possessed in the world, he got up and exclaimed, in an excited manner, 
“Tf Thad Canova’s Venus and Adonis from Alton Towers, my uncle’s 
country-seat, it should be placed on the rouge, for black has won. 
fourteen times running.” : | og ‘ 
_ But, perhaps, the most incurable gamester amongst the English 
was Lord Thanet, whose income was not less than 50,0000. a year, 
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bball valae en which he lost at play. When the gambling-tables 
were closed, lie invited those who remained to play at chicken-hazard 
and écarté* the consequence was that, one night, he left off a loser 
éf 120,0007. When told of his folly and the probability of his having 
been cheated, he exclaimed, “ ‘Then I consider myself lucky in not 
having lost twice that sum.” | | 
_ Fox, the secretary of the Embassy, came nightly to the Salon; 
and if he possessed a Napoleon, it was sure to be thrown away at — 
‘hazard, or rouge et noir. The late Henry Baring, however, one night 
yecommended him to take to the dice-box. Fox replied, “I will do 
so for the last time, for all my money is thrown away upon this n-— 
fernal table.” Fox staked all he had in his pockets; he threw in 
eleven times, breaking the bank, and taking home for his share 60,000 
francs. Se 
_ Marshal Blucher was another daily visitor, and played the highest 
stakes at rouge et noir; itis said that the Bank of France was called 
upon to furnish him with several thousand pounds, to reimburse him 
for the money lost at play. 


THE ABSENT HUSBAND RETURNED. 


London is the only place in all Europe where a man can find a 
scure retreat, or remain, if he pleases, many years unknown. If 
le pays constantly for his lodging, for his provisions, and for what- 
oever else he wants, nobody will ask a question concerning him, or 
nquire whence he comes, whither he gves, kc. Dr. King relates 
he following evidence of this fact, in his pleasant volume of Anee- 
ates of his Own Time, published in 1819: | 
“About the year 1706 (says the Doctor), I knew one Mr. Howe, 
, sensible, well-natured man, possessed of an estate of 7002. or 8002. 
yer annum: he married u young lady of good family in the west of 
ingland, her maiden name was Mallet; sle was agreeable in her 
erson and manners, and proved a very goed wife. Seven or eight 
2ars after they had been married, he rose one morning early, and 
ld his wife he was obliged to go to the Tower to transact some 

ticular business : the same day, at noon, his wife received a note 

m him, in which he informed her that he was under a necessity 
going to Holland, and should probably be about three weeks or a 
onth. *He was absent from her seventeen years, during which time 

- neither heard from him, nor of him. The evening before he 

rned, whilst she was at supper, and with some of ber friends 
relutions, particularly one Dr. Rose,.a physician, who had 
“ied her sister, n billet, without any name subscribed, was de- 
~“ to her, in which the writer requested the favour of her to. 
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give him a meeting the noxt evening, in the Birdcage-walk, in. 
St. dames’s-park: When she had read her billet, she tossed it to 
Dr. Rose, and laughing, ‘ You see, brother,’ said she, ‘old as I-am, 
*T have got a gallant.’ Rose, who perused the note with more atten-" 
tion, declared it to be Mr. Howe’s handwriting; this surprised all 
the company, and so much affected Mrs. Howe, that she fainted 
away; however, she soon recovered, when it was agreed that Dr. 
Rose and his wife, with the other gentlemen and ladies who were 
then at supper, should attend Mrs. Howe the next evening to the 
Birdeage-walk. They had not been there more than five or six 
minutes, when Mr. Howe came to them, and after saluting his 
friends, and embracing his wife, walked home with her, ard they 
lived together in great harmony from that time to the day of his 
death. 

‘‘But the most curious part of my tale remains to be related. 
When Howe left his wife, they lived in a house in Jermyn-street, 
near St. James’s Church; he went no further than to a little street 
in Westminster, where he took a room, for which he paid five or 
six shillings a week, and changing his name, and disguising him- 
self by wearing a black wig (tur he was a fair man), he remained in 
this habitation during the whole time of his absence. He had had 
two children by his wife when he departed from her; but they both 
_ died young in a few years after. However, during their lives, the 

second or third year after their father disappeared, Mrs. Howe was 
obliged to apply for an Act of Parliament to procure a proper settle- 
ment of her husband’s estate, and a provision for herself out of it 
during his absence, as it was uncertain whether he was alive or 
dead: this Act he sutfered to be solicited and passed, and enjoyed 
the pleasure of reading the progress of it in the votes, in a little 
coffee-house near his lodging, which he frequented. Upon his 
quitting his house and family in the manner ] have mentioned, Mrs. 

Towe at first imagined, as she could not conceive any other cause 
for such an abrupt elopement, that he had contracted a large debt 
unknown to her, and by that means involved himself in difficulties, 
which he could not easily surmount; and for some days she lived in 
continual apprehensions of demands from creditors, of seizures, 
executions, &c. But nothing of this kind happened. _ oe 
_ “Mrs, Howe, after the death of her children, thought proper to: 
‘essen her family of servants, and the expenses of her housekeeping ; 
and, therefore, removed from her house in Jermyn-street to a little 
house in Brewer-street, near Golden-square. Just over apninst her 
lived one Salt, a corn-chandler. About ten years after Howe's ab-_ 
‘dication, he contrived te make an avqiaintance with Salt, and waant 
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length in such a degree of intimacy with him, that he usually dined 
with Salt once or twice a week. From the room in which they ate, 
it was not difficult to look into Mrs. Howe’s dining-room, where © 
she generally sat and received company; and Salt, who believed 
Howe to be a bachelor, frequently recommended his own wife to 
him as a suitable match. During the last seven years of this gentle- 
man’s absence, he went every Sunday to St. James’s Church, and 
used to sit in Mr. Salt’s seat, where he had a view of his wife, but 
could not easily be seen by her. After he returned home, he never 
would confess, even to his most intimate friends, what was the real 
cause of such singular conduct; apparently there was none: but 
whateyer it was, he was certainly ashamed to own it. Dr. Rose 
has often said to me that he believed his brother Howe would never | 
have returned to his wife if the money which he took with him, 
which was supposed to have been 10002. or 2000/., had not been 
all spent; and he must have been a good economist, and frugal in 
his manner of living, otherwise his money would scarce have held 
out; for J imagine he had his whole fortune by him, I mean what 
he carried away with him in money or bank-bills, and daily took 
out of his bag’, like the Spaniard in ‘Gil Blas,’ what was sufficient for 
his expenses,” | 

_ Dr. King received this remarkable story from Dr. Rose and Mr. 
Salt, whom he often met at King’s coffee-house, near Golden- 
square. | 


SCOTTISH HUMOUR. 


Sydney Smith very unfairly said it required a surgical operation 
to get a joke into a Scotch understanding. ‘The only idea of wit,” 
he said, “which prevails occasionally in the North, and which, 
under the name of ‘ wut,’ is so infinitely distressing to eople of 
‘good taste, is laughing immoderately at stated intervals! He 
might have drawn a distinction between English wit and Scotch 
humour in no way discreditable to the latter. Charles Lamb is a 
esecond witness in the same cause to prove an alibi as regards wit 
proper. Dean Ramsay, however, controverts this with some show 
_of success, though most of the peculiar zest which he ascribes to. 
‘Scottish humour resolves itself into “the vehicle in which the 
_humous is conveyed.” aan Mee ee ee 
There is something distinctive in the following, but it is neither 
wit nor humour, but a shower of Scotch vocables. When an Aber-. 
donian went up to visit his son, then the manager of the Opera- 
house, lis answer on his return as to the nature of his son's business 
was this: “ Ho just keepsa curn of wirricows and weanies, and gars 
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them &zzle and loup and mak murgeons to the great foulk.” Though | 
this may not sustain the pretensions to peculiar humour, it will go 
far to sustain the claim to a distinctive language. ee eee 
A Seoteh nobleman, of no bright parts, was asked by the Duchess * 
of Devonshire how it happened that the Scots in general made a 
much better figure from home than in Scotland. ‘ Oh!” said he, 
“nothing is so easily accounted for. For the honour of the nation 
persons are stationed at every egress, to see that none leave the 
conntry but men of abilities.” “Then,” answered the Duchess, “I 
suspect your lordship was smuggled.” 
_ A poor laird of Macnab was in the habit of riding a most wretched — 
horse to the Musselburgh races, where a young wit asked him, in 8 
contemptuous tone, ‘Js that the same horse you had last year, 
laird?” Na,” said the laird, brandishing his whip in the inter- 
rogator’s face so emphatically as to preclude further questioning, 
“na; but it’s the same whip.” 

A miserly Scottish lord had picked up a small copper coin, and 
was observed to put it into his pocket by a beggar, who exclaimed, 
“Oh, gie’t to me, my lord;” to which the quiet answer was, “ Na, 
na; fin’ a fardin for yoursell, puir body.” 
~ The late Lord Airlie remarking to one of his tenants that it was 
a very wet season, “ Indeed, my lord,” replied the man, ‘I think 
the spigot’s out a’ thegither.” 


PALMER’S CLARET. 


Captain Gronow relates* that General Palmer having received 
from Parliament 100,000/. for his father’s introduction of the mail- 
coach system, was induced to invest a large portion of his fortune 
in the purchase of a fine estate for the production of claret, in the 
neighbourhood of Bordeaux. The management of the property he 
confided to a very plausible agent, under whose auspices Palmer’s 
Claret began to be talked of in the clubs, and to be highly prized. 
The patronage of the Regent was solicited, and the Prince, from 9 
kindly feeling for Palmer, who had before been introduced at Carlton 
House, gave a dinner, when his claret was to be tried. Sir 
Benjamin Bloomfield, Sir William Knighton, and Sir Thomas 
'Tyrrwhitt were of the party, with Lord Yarmouth, known as “ Red- 
herrings,” from his rubicund whiskers hair, and face, and from the 
town of Yarmouth largely importing that fish from Holland. The 
wine was pocuees and was found excellent, The Prince was de-. 
lighted, told some of his best stories, quoted Shakspeare, and felici- 


* In his lively volume of Reminiscences, ke, 
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tously declared the bouquet of the wine as suited “to the holy 
Palmer’s kiss.” Lord Yarmouth alone sat in moody silence; on 
being asked the cause, he said that he had drunk a. claret which he 
much preferred at His Royal Highness’ table. The Prince ordered 
a bottle of this wine to be served with anchovy sandwiches; and _ 
His Royal Highness declared his own wine superior to Palmer’s, 
adding that he should try to obtain a better wine from his estate. 
Palmer came from Carlton House much mortified. On Sir Thomas 
Tyrrwhitt attempting to console him, saying that it was the an- 
chovies that had spoiled the taste of the connoisseurs, the General 
said, loudly enough to be heard by Lord Yarmouth, ‘‘ No; it was 
the cgntounded red-herrings.” Palmer took the advice of the 
Prince, rooted out his old vines, and planted new ones, at an im- 
mense cost, but with little or no result. He and his agent got into 
difficulties, mortgaged the property, and were eventually ruined ; 
the General sold his commission, passed through the Insolvent 
Court, and was at last seen begging in the streets of London, so. 
strongly had the tide of misfortune set in against him. 


“TIPPING THE COLD SHOULDER.” 


Mr. Lockhart, in his admirable Zif¢ of his father-in-law, relates 
that many years ago, when the wealthy Mrs, Coutts visited Sir 
Walter Scott at Abbotsford, it so happened that there were already 
in the house several ladies, Scotch and English, of high birth and 
rank, who felt by no means disposed to assist their host and hostess 
in making Mrs. Coutts’s visit agreeable to her. On the first day of 
her stay, Sir Walter Scott, during dinner, did everything in his 
power to counteract this influence of the evil eye, and something’ to 
overawe it; but the spirit of mischief had been fairly stirred, and it 
was easy to see that Mrs. Coutts followed these noble dames to the 
drawing-room in by no means that complacent mood which was cus- 
tomarily sustained, doubtless, by every blandishment of obsequious 
flattery in this mistress of millions. He cut the gentlemen’s 
sederunt short, and soon after joining the ladies, managed to with- 
draw the youngest, and gayest, and cleverest, who was also the 
highest in rank (a lovely Marchioness), into his armorial hall adjoin- 
ing. He said to her, “I want to speak a word with you about Mrs. 
Coutts? We have known each other a good while, and I know you 
won't take anything I can say in ill part. It is, I hear, not uncom- 
mon among the fine ladies in London to be very well pleased, to 
accept invitations, and even sometimes to hunt atter them, to Mrs. 
Coutts's grand balls and fétes, and then,’if they meet her in ‘any 
Private circle, to practise on her the delicate mancwvre called tipping 
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the cold shoulder, This you agree with me is shabby; but it is 
- nothing new neither to you or to me, that fine people will do shabbi- 
nesses for which beggars might blush, if they once stoop’so low as 
to poke for tickets, Iam sure you would not for the world do such a” 
thing; but you must permit me to take the great liberty of saying 
that I think the style you have all received my guest, Mrs. Coutts, 
in this evening, is, to a certain extent, a sinof the same order. You 
were all told, a couple of days ago, that I had accepted her visit, 
and that she would arrive to-day to stay three nights. Now if any 
of you had not been disposed to be of my party at the same time 
with her, there was plenty of time for you to have gone away before _ 
she came; and as none of you moved, and it was impossible te fancy 
that any of you would remain out of mere curiosity, I thought I had 
a perfect right to calculate on your having made up your minds to 
hen me out with her.” The beautiful Peeress answered, ‘‘ I thank 

rou, Sir Walter; you have done me the great honour to speak as if 
I had been your daughter, and depend upon it you shall be obeyed 
with heart and good-will.” One by one the other exclusives were 
seen engaged in a little ¢éte-d-téte with her Ladyship. Sir Walter 
was soon satisfied that things had been put into a right train; the 
Marchioness was requested to sing a particular song, because he 
thought it would please Mrs. Coutts. ‘ Nothing could gratify her 
more than to please Mrs. Coutts.” Mrs. Coutts’s brow smoothed, 
and in the course of half an hour she was as happy and easy ag ever 
she was in her life, rattling away at comic anecdotes of her earl 
theatrical years, and joining in the chorus of Sir Adam’s “ Laird of 
Cockpen.” She stayed out her three days—saw, accompanied b 
all the circle, Melrose, Dryburgh, and Yarrow—and left Abbotsford 
delizhted with her host, and, to all appearance, with his other 
purests. | 

LORD PETERSHAM. 


This eccentric nobleman, who was the eldest son of Charles, third, 
Earl of Harrington, was a leader of fashion some thirty years since :. 
he was tall and handsome: according to Captain Gronow, Lord. 
Petersham very much resembled the pictures of Henry {V. of | 
France, and frequently wore a dress not unlike that of the celebrated — 
monarch, He was a great patron of tailors, and a particular kind 
of great-coat was called after him a “ Petersham.” When young, 
he used to cut out his own clothes; he made his own blacking, — 
which, he said, would eventually supersede every other. He was 
also a connoisseur in snuff, and one of his rooms was fitted up with 
“ghelves and beautiful jars for various kinds of snuff, with the names 
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in gold. Here were also implements for moistening and mixing 
snuffs, and ‘“‘ Lord Petersham’s mixture” is to this day a popular 
snuff. He possessed a fine collection of snuff-boxes, and it was said, 
on box for every day in the year. Captain Gronow saw him using a 
beautiful Sévres box, which, on being admired, he said was “a nice 
summer box, but would not do for winter wear.” He was equally 
choice of his tens, and in the same room with the snuffs, upon shelves, 
were placed tea-canisters, containing Congou, Pekoe, Souchong, 
Gunpowder, Russian, and other fine kinds. Indeed, his father's 
mansion, Harrington House, was lone famous for its tea-drinking : 
and the Earl and Countess, and family, received their visitors upon 
these occasions in the long gallery, and here the family of George 
the Third enjoyed many a cup of tea. It is told that when General 
Lincoln Stanhope returned from India after several years’ absence, 
his father welcomed him with “ Hallo, Linky, my dear boy! 
delighted to see you. Huve a cup of tea!’ | 
Lord Petersham’s equipages were unique: the carriages and 
horses were brown; the harness and furniture of antique design ; 
and the servants wore long brown coats, reaching to their heels, and © 
glazed hata with large cockades. His Lordship was a liberal patron 
of the Opera and the theatres; and two years after he had succeeded 
his father in the earldom (of Harrington), he married the beautiful 
Maria Foote, of Covent-garden Theatre. | | 


SALLY LUNN CAKES. 


Captain Gronow, in the second series of his piquant Reminiscences, 
tells us that Lady Harrington related to him a curions anecdote of 
these tea-cakes. She said her friend Madame de Narbonne, during: 
the emigration, determined not to live upon the bounty of foreigners, 
found means to amass money enough to open a shop at Chelsea, not 
far from the then fashionable Ranelagh. It had been the custum in 
France, before the Revolution, for young ladies in some noble - 
families to learn the art of making preserves and pastry; accordingly, 

*Madame de Narbonne commenced her operations under the auspices - 
of some of her acquaintances; and those who went to Ruinelogh : 
made a pe of stopping and buying some of her cakes. Her tame 
spread throughout the West-end of the town, and orders were given. 
to have them sent for breakfast and tea in many large honses in St. 
James’s, Madame de Narbonne Pinel a Scotch maid-servant to. 

execute her orders; the name of this woman was Sally Laan; and 
ever since a particular kind of tea-cake has gone by the namo of 
Hone, however, states Sally Lunn to have lived at Bath at the 
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close of the last century; and that a baker and musician of Bath 
noticed her, bought her business, and set to music a song in praise | 
of Sally Lunn and her fashionable cakes. : ner 


‘ 


A BACCHANALIAN DUELLIST. 


? 


“A good old Irish gentleman,” in the times of conviviality and 
duelling, was Mr. Bagenal, of Dunleckny, in the county Carlow—_ 
King Bagenal, as he was called through his extensive territories ; 
and within their bounds no monarch was more absolute. Of high 
Norman lineage, polished manners, princely income, and boundless 
hospitality, Mr. Bagenal was popular with every class. A terrestrial | 
paradise was Dunleckny for all lovers of good wine, good horses, good — 
dogs, and good society. His stud was magnificent, and he had a 
large number of capital hunters for his visitors. He derived great 
delight from encouraging the young men who frequented his house 
to hunt and drink, and solve points of honour at twelve paces. 
His politics were popular: he was the mover of the grant of 
50,0007. to Grattan in 1782; he was at that time member for the 
county of Carlow. | 

Enthroned at Dunleckny, he gathered around him a host of con- 
genial spirits. He had a tender affection for pistols: a brace of 
“ saw-handles,” loaded, was often laid before him on the dinner- 
table. After dinner, the claret was produced in an unbroached 
cask. Bayenal’s practice was to tap the cask with a bullet from one 
of his pistols, whilst he kept the other in terrorem for any of the 
puests who should fail in doing simple justice to the wine. He gave 
his jones guests the results of his own experience for the regulation 
of their conduct. ‘I am not a «uarrelsome person,” he would say; 
“‘T never was—I hate your mere duellist—but experience of the 
world tells me that there are knotty points in life in which the only 
solution is the saw-handle. Occasions will arise in which the use of 
them is absolutely indispensable to character. A man must show his 
proofs—in this world courage will never be taken upon trust.” 

His practice accorded with his precepts. Some pigs, the property 
of a gentleman who had recently settled near Dunieckny, strayed 
into an enclosure of King Bagenal’s, and rooted up a flower-knot. 
The incensed monarch peered that the porcine trespassers should be_ 
shorn of their ears and tails; and he transmitted the severed*appen- _ 
dages to the owner of the swine, with an intimation, that he, too, 
deserved to have his ears docked; and that only he had not got a 
tail, or he (King Bagenal) would sever the caudal member from his _ 
dorsal extremity. ‘ Now,” quoth Bagenal, “if he’s a gentleman, 
he must burn powder after such a message as that.” — N or was he 
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disappointed. A challenge was given by the owner of the pigs; 
Bagenal accepted it with alacrity; only stipulating that, as he was 
old and feeble, being then in lis 79th year, he should fight sitting 
in his arm-chair; and that as his infirmities prevented early rising, 
fhe meeting should take place in the afternoon. ‘“‘ Time was,” said 
the old man, with a sigh, “that I would have risen before day-— 
break to fight at sunrise—but we can’t do these things at seventy- 
eicht. Well, Heaven's will be done !” 

They fought at twelve paces. Bagenal wounded his antagonist 
severely; the arm of the chair in which he sat was shattered, but, 
he escaped unhurt; and he ended the day with a glorious carouse, 
tapping the claret, as usual, by firing a pistol at the cask. 

The t®aditions of Dunleckny allege that when Bagenal, in the 
course of his tour through Europe, visited the petty court of Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz, the Gnd Bake. charmed with his magnificence 
and the reputation of his wealth, made him an offer of the hand of 
the fair Charlotte, who, being politely rejected by King Bagenal, 
was afterwards accepted by King George the Third !— Abridged from 
Daunt’s Ireland and her Agitators. | 


THE PRINCE OF WALES AND MRS. ROBINSON. 


This lady was distinguished as a writer in verse and prose, as well 
as by her exquisite beauty and personal misfortunes. She was the 
daughter of a merchant at Bristol, of the name of Darby, who 
failmg in business, and dying soon after, his widow took her lovely 
daughter to London, where, at sixteen, she was induced to marry a 
ne attorney, of specious appearance, named Robinson. Her 
1usband soon after falling into difficulties, Garrick encouraged her 
to try the stage for subsistence; and at nineteen she performed 
several parts with success :* she first appeared as Juliet, in 1776. 
Her beauty had already become known to the Prince of Wales; 
and one night, after she had played the part of Perdita in the 
Winter's Tale, she received from the hands of Lord Malden a lock of 
Hs Royal Highness’s hair, enclosed in a billet, with these words— 
‘To the ever adorable Perdita—Florizel, to be redeemed,”—in the 
Prince’s handwriting. The vanity of a young woman in her situa- 
tion rendered her an easy prey, and she soon after became the 
Mistress of the Prince, and lived in a style of great splendour. The 


* Walpole, however, speaks of her as an indifferent actress in Lady Craven's 
eomedy of the Miniature Picture, performed at Drury Lane, in May, 1780, His 
words are: ‘Mrs, Rohinson (who is supposed to be the favourite of the Prince of 
Wales) thought on nothing but her own charms or him.”—Zetter to Mason, 
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connexion, either from the incautiousness of ITis Royal Highness, 

‘the officiousness of false friends, or from some other canses, never 

well explained, produced much uneasiness to the royal family. The- 
King thus wrote to Lord North: _ ye 
| | 20th August, 1781. 

“My eldest son got last year into an improper connexion with an 
actress of indifferent character, through the friendly assistance of 
Lord Malden. He sent her letters and very foolish promises, which 
undoubtedly by her conduct she has cancelled. Ceol. Hotham has 
settled to pay the enormous sum of 5000/, for the letters, &c. being 
returned. You will, therctore, settle with him.” 7 

Then followed the open shame and scandal of the Princg’s break- 
ing up this intrigue; of which, however, the following record, na 
abstract from the parish register of St. Mary-le-Bone, may he 
added: “Georgina Aneusta Frederica Elliott, daughter of H. R. W. 
George Prince of Wales and Grace Liliott: born 80 March, and 
baptized 30 July, 1782.” 

At this date we find ee writing : “ Charles Fox is languish- 
ing at the feet of Mrs. Robinson.” (George Selwyn says: ‘ Who 
should the man of the people live with, but with the woman of the 
seople 2?” This scandal was doubtless heightened for the sake of the 
joke. However, the halits of luxury which Mrs. Robinson had 
acquired during her royal connexion could not be shaken off. 
Her attachments were of a romantic cast: on the return of the 
celebrated trooper, Colonel Tarleton, from his guerilla warfare in 
the backwoods of America, she fell desperately in love with him. 
In a journey by night to render him a personal service she caught 
cold, followed by a severe fever, and lost the sinews of her knees, 
being then only twenty-two. This affliction she never overcame, 
and was unable to stand upright or walk during the remainder of 
her life. She now devoted herself to literature, and many of her 
oetical pieces are. of deep feeling and highly-wrought sentiment, 
Bhe maintained her personal fascinations, and she might be con- 
sidered as one of the loveliest women in England till her forty-sexond 
year, when her sedentary life brought on dropsy of the chest, of 
which she died in 1800, neglected and poor, at Englefield-green. 
She was interred at Old Windsor, where a plain tomb, plaoeel ore 
her grave, bears the following lines :— oo ee a. 
“‘ Of Beauty’s isle, her daughters must declare, 

She who sleeps here waa fairest cf the fair; 

But sh ! while Nature on her favourite smiled, 

_ And Genius claimed his share in Beauty's child, 
Even as they wove a garland for her brow, -, 
Borrow prepared a willowy wreath of woe, 
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Mixed lurid nightshade with the buds of May, | 
And twined her darkest cypress with the bay, 

» Jn mildew tears steeped every opening flower, 
Preyed on the sweets, and gave the canker power. 

_ Yet O may Pity’s angel from the grave 

The early victim of misfortune save, 
And, as she springs to everlasting morn, 
May Glory’s fadeless crown her soul adorn,” 


\fter the death of Mrs. Robinson, her papers, with the hair and 
uillet of the Prince of Wales, were purchased by Sir Richard Phil- 
ips, by whom her Memoirs, as far as she had written them, were 
yublished. Her portrait was more than once painted; her favourite 
ittitude being with her head resting upon her upraised arm, which 
vas very beautiful. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES AN ODD-FELLOW. 


Near to the south end of Grosvenor-row, Chelsea, was a small 
yublic-house, ‘‘The Feathers,” to which a curious anecdote is 
ittached. A lodge of Odd Fellows, or some similar society, held 
ts meetings here; and on one occasion, when a new member was 
eing’ initiated into the mysteries of the fellowship, in rushed two 
versons, whose ubrupt intrusion threw the whole assemblage into 
iproar. Summary punishment was proposed by an expeditious kick 
nto the street; but just as it was about to be bestowed, the secre- 
ary recognised one of the intruders as George Prince of Wales. 
‘ircumstances instantly changed: it was indeed the Prince out on 
1 nocturnal ramble: accordingly, it was proposed that His Royal 
Tighness and his companion should be admitted members. The 
rince assented, and was chairman the remainder of the evening ; 
ind the chair in which he sat, ornamented in consequence with the 
riple plume, is still preserved in the parlour of the modern tavern 
n Grosvenor-street West; and over it hangs a coarsely-painted 
vortrait of the Prince in the robes of the order. The old “ Feathers” 
vas removed in 1851, and, on clearing the ground, coins, old horse- 
hoes, war implements, and some human remains were found, — 

At the intersection of the cross-roads at the end of Grosvenor- 
lace, suicides were subjected to the revolting burial then awarded 
vy the law. The last person thus interred was named Griffiths, the 
ion of a colonel, who had first murdered his father and then destroyed 
timself. This took place in 1823.—Memorials of Knightsbridge. 

. THE PRINCE OF WALES AND COLONEL HANGER, 

__ This eccentric person was the youngest son of Gabriel, first Lord 
voleraine, and was, by turns, a successful gamester, a prisoner in 
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the King’s Bench, a gallant soldier in King George’s army, fighting - 
avainst the Americans, and ultimately a flattered guest at the table. 
_of the Prince of Wales, | = = as 
- _Hanger’s extravagance in dress has been recorded by himself. 
For one winter’s dress-clothes only it cost him 9002.; on every birth. 
day he had two suits; morning-dress cost 80/., and ball-dress above 
180/., the latter including a satin coat, which thenceforth became 
the fashion. He was passionately fond of the turf; he once stood 
3000 guineas on one race—Shark against Leviathan—and won it. 
He was a considerable gainer by the turf; but he was subjected to 
strange reverses. Once, when he was dining with the Prince of 
Wales, at Carlton House, after the wine had for some ¢ime circu- 
lated, his good-humoured volubility suddenly ceased, and he seemed 
for a time lost in thought. The Prince inquired the cause. “I have 
been reflecting, sir,” replied the Colonel, ‘ on the lofty independence 
of my present situation. I have compromised with my creditors, | 
paid my washerwoman, and have three shillings and sixpence left for 
the pleasures and necessities of life ;” exhibiting at the same moment 
the amount in current coin upon the royal board at which he gat. 
After he had obtained his colonelcy, one day the Prince conde- 
scendingly said, that “now he wus rich, he would so far impose 
upon his hospitality as to dine with him;” at the same time insisting 
on the repast being anything but extravagant. ‘T shall give your 
Royal Highness a leg of mutton, and nothing more, by G—,” warmly 
replied the Colonel. The day was named; and the Colonel. had 
suticient time to refer to his budget, and bring his ways and means 
into action. Long destitute of credit and resources, he counted upon © 
the forestalment of the profits of his appointment to entertain “the 
first gentleman in England ;” but agents had flinty hearts and long 
memories, and would not advance. The day approached, and Hanger | 
could boast little more than the once-vaunted half-crown and a 
shilling. The day arrived, and etiquette demanded that the proper 
officer should examine aud report upon the nature of the expegted 
entertainment, when the Colonel was found with a dirty scullion for 
his aide-de-camp, in active preparation for his royal visitor; his 
_shirt-sleeves tucked up, while he ardently basted the roasting leg ot 
‘mutton, which shed its savoury exhalations upon_a panful of pota- 
toes; and there were tankards of foaming ale and bread @ diserétion, 
Although the Colonel’s culinary skill was undoubted, and the Prince 
had enjoyed a steak dinner at Alderman Combe’s brewery, yet. 
‘Hanger’s feast was dispensed with, and due acknowledgment made 


for the evidences of his hospitality, 


_. After. many sufferings and vicissitudes, a coronet became Hanger’s 
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by the death of his brother, Lord Coleraine; and it came oppor- 
runely, for he knew by experience its value, and he resolved to 
enjoy it, He* had had enough of fashion, and had proved all its 
alltrements. So he took a small house at Somers’ Town, near which 
stuod a public-house he was fond of visiting; and there, as the price 
of hig sanction and in acknowledement of his rank, a large chair by 
the fireside was exclusively appropriated to the peer. Huis Lordship | 
died, unmarried, March 31, 1824, aged seventy-three, and with him 
the family honours became extinct. 


THE EARLDOM OF BRIDGEWATER. 


On the gdeath of the Duke of Bridgewater, his relative, then 
General Egerton, claimed the earldom, but found a difficulty in com- 
plying with the established rules of the House of Lords—that before 
a nobleman can take his seat he must produce his patent, or prove 
his descent from a former peer—inasmuch as he could not find the 
registers of the marriage of his grandfather or father. The former, 
when Bishop of Hereford, had run away with Lady Harriet Bentinck, 
a daughter of Lord Portland, which occasioned the difhculty in that. 
case, ‘This was got over; but not so readily the other impediment; 
for though Lord Bridyewater knew that his father, when Bishop of 
Durham, had married Lady Sophia de Grey, a daughter of the Duke 
of Kent, and that the ceremony was performed at the Chapel Royal, 
George the Second attending to give away the bride; though all 
these were circumstances of public notoriety, still he could not find 
the marriage recorded in the St. James’s register. For almost a 
twelvemonth he was thus prevented from taking his seat, when, 
having offered by advertisement a considerable reward to any one who 
shoul oe him such information as should enable him to obtain the 
required document, his agent, Mr. Clarke, was waited upon one 
morning by avery old man, who stated that he could prove the 
marriage of Egerton, Bishop of Durham, with Lady Sophia de Grey, 
having himself acted as clerk on that occasion. He related that, in 
stain eae of the lameness of His Majesty, the ceremony was per- 
formed in the pew in which the King sat instead of at the altar; 
and that pew being in St. Martin’s, and not in St. James’s, the mar- 
Mage was registered in the former parish. Search was immediately 
made at Se Martin’s Church, and the entry found forthwith.—Fvom 
Sir Bernard Burke's Anecdotes of the Aristocracy, Second Series, 


| GEORGE Ill, AND HANNAH LIGHTFOOT, 


Although George the Third condemned, with great severity, the : 
first ‘amour of his eldest son with Mre, Robinson, the youth of the 
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King was not spotless; but he fell into a like dereliction himself.* 
The story is variously told; but the following version, written by 
Sir Richard Phillips, who knew some of the parties, and took great 
pains to elicit the truth, in the Monthiy Maguzine, may be relied on. 
. About the year 1756, there lived at the corner of Market-street, 
St. James’s-market, a linen-draper, named Wheeler, a Quaker, who 
had a beautiful niece, named Hannah Lightfoot, known as ‘“ the 
fair Quakeress,” from serving in her uncle’s shop. The lady caught 
the eye of Prince George, in his walks and rides from Leicester 
House to St. James’s Palace, and she soon returned the attentions 
of such a lover.t She is said to have been privately married to the 
Prince, in 1759, in Kew Chapel: another story states thag the mar- 
riage was celebrated at Curzon-street Chapel, by the Rev. Alexander 
Keith, with the Prince’s brother, the Duke of York, as witness: and 
itis stated that children were born of the marriage, of whom a son— 
was sent, when a child, to the Cape of Good Hope, with the name 
of George Rex. This portion of the story, by Dr. Doran, receives 
some corroboration, from there being, in 1880, at the Cape, a Mr. 
George Rex, at the Knysna: a Correspondent of Notes and Queries, 
second series, vol xi., understood from Rex that he had then (1830) 
been about thirty-four years a resident in the colony, was about 
sixty-eight years of age, of strong, robust appearance, and the exact 
resemblance in features to George IIT. Phis would bring him to 
about the time of the Prince’s marriage to Hannah, as stated by 
Dr. Doran. On Mr. Rex’s first arrival in the colony, he occupied a 
high situation in the Colonial Government, and received an extensive 
grant of land at the Knysna. | 


* Dr. Doran, in his Notes to the Last Journals of Horace Walpole, has printed 
the following illustration of the royal household life from a note in the handwriting 
of Mrs. Piozzi :-—‘‘The character of George II. was uniformly moral, and uniformly 
discreet. He was what we call ‘a steady boy’ in early youth. A confidential friend, 
and natural son, indeed, of one of my uncles, was about the court when Prince Fre- 
derie of Wales died. He told my mother the following story:—The Princesse was 
sitting one day of her early widowhood, pensive aod melancholy ; her two eldest sons 
were playing about the room: ‘Brother,’ said the second boy (Edward, Duke of. 
| York), when you and I are men grown, you shall be married, and J will keep a mis- 

tress,’ ‘Be quiet, Eddy,’ replied the preaent King (George III.), ‘we shall. have 
anger presently for your nonsense: there must be no mistresses at all.’ ‘What you 
say {’ cried old Augusta; ‘you more need learn your pronouns, as the*preceptor bid 
you do, Can yon tell what isa pronoun? ‘Yes, very well,’ replied Prince Rdward ;— 
“a pronoun is to a noun what & mistress iy to a wife, a substitute and a repre- 
' 4 In Exeter-street, Knightsbridge, resided a family nained Perrin, one of whom, it 
lias been said, was employed by the Duchess of Kingston to furnish a meeting between 
_ Prince George and Hannah Lightloot.——Memoriale of Knightabridge, 
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— We now return to Sir Richard Phillips’s version. The eequain- 
tance alarming the Royal Family, it was contrived to marry the 
Quaker to a young grocer and former admirer, of the name of 
Axford, of Ludgate-hill. The prince, however, was inconsolablc ; 
and a few weeks after, as Axford was one evening from home, a 
royal carriage came to the door, and the lady was hurried into it 
by the attendants, and carried off at full speed. Where she was 
tuken to, or what became of her, was never known. Some reported 
that she survived her lover: others, that she died in 1765, after 
having had three sons, since general othcers. Her death disturbed 
the Royal mind. Axford, iocenented retired to Warmin- 
ster, set gpa grocer’s shop, married again, and had a family: he— 
died in old age, about 1810, but not without having sought clamo- 
rously for information about his wife, at Weymouth and other 
places. [We remember a grocer of the above name and family at. 
Ludgate-hill, and on the north side of Fleet-street, between 1822. 
and 1826.) ‘ 


ATTEMPTS TO ASSASSINATE GEORGE THE THIRD. 


Twice had his Majesty nearly fallen a victim to the fury of a 
maniac. On the morning of August 2, 1786, as the King was step- 
ping out of his post-chariot, at the garden-entrance to St. James’s 
Palace, a woman, who was waiting there, pushed forward, and pre- 
sented a paper, which his Majesty received with reat condescension. 
At that instant, she struck a concealed knife at the King’s breast, 
which his Majesty happily avoided by bowing, as he received the 
paper. As she was making a second thrust, one of the yeomen 
caught her arm, and at the same instant one of the King’s footmen 
wrenched the knife out of her hand. . ‘The King, with great temper _ 
and fortitude, exclaimed: ‘(I have received no injury: do not hurt 
the woman, the poor creature appears insane.” His Maiesty was ; 
perfectly correct in his humane supposition. She proved to be Mar-— 
garet Nicholson; and after a long examination before the Privy 
Council, they were “clearly and unanimously of opinion that she _ 
was, und is, insane.” The knife struck against his Majesty’s waist-. 
coat, and made a slight cut, the breadth of the point, through the 
cloth ; had not the ‘ing shrunk in his side, the blow must have — 
been fatal® Several addresses of congratulation were presented to 
his Majesty, and knighthoods conferred, and the recipients became 
popularly known as “ Peg Nicholson’s Kuights.” She was com- 
mitted to Bethlehem Hospital, in Moorfields, and thence removed to. 
the new hospital, in St. George’s Fields; she died there in 1828, in 


her 99th year, after a confinement of forty-two years. 
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_ Another attempt on his Majesty’s life was made on the night of 
‘the 15th of May, 1800, when the King and Queen and the Court. 
-were present at Drury-lane Theatre. A maniac named Hadfield 
- fired a pistol at the King from the pit of the theatre, when the arm 
of the assassin was arrested by a gentleman named Holroyd. Had- 
field had been a gallant dragoon, and his face was seamed with 
scars which he had received in battle; he was adjudged to be in- 
sane, and committed to Bethlehem Hospital, where he employed 
himself with writing verses on the death of his birds and cats, his 
only companions in his long imprisonment, from 1802 until his 
death, in 1841. a 


“ JACK ROBINSON ” AND GEORGE III. 


John Robinson, of Appleby, rose, under the patronage of Sir 
James Lowther, from being footboy in his service, to sit in Parlia- 
ment for Westmoreland and Harwich, and Secretary of the Treasury, 
under Lord North’s Administration, when he was caricatured us the 
political rat-catcher. He was made by Pitt Surveyor-General of His 
Majesty’s Woods and Forests; when he died, there were found in his 
writing-desk upwards of 300 letters written to him by George III. _ 

Mr. Serjeant Atkinson relates of Robinson: The King was once 
obliged in the chase to cross Wyke Farm (Robinson lived at Wyke — 
House, near Brentford), when on riding up to one of the gates, he 
found it locked. He hailed a man close by, but the fellow seemed 
lazy or unwilling to do as he was bid. ‘Come, come,” said the 

King, “open the gate.” “Nay, ye mun gang aboot,” was the answer. 
i Gang aboot !” replied the King ;—“ open the gate, man—I’m the 
King!” “ Why, may be,” said the chap; ‘but ye mun gang aboot, 
if ye ert? king;” and sure enough, the King was forced to “ gang 
aboot,” which in plain English means that he was obliged to g0 
round nearly the whole inclosure of Osterley Park. Robinson came 
home in the afternoon, and hearing of the King’s disappointment, 
Haag ordered horses to his carriage, and drove post haste ‘to. 
‘Kew. He was admitted, as usual, without ceremony, and his Majesty, 
laughing, greeted him thus: “ Ah, Robinson, I see you are in dig. 
tress—be of good cheer! I wish I-had such fine fellows in my ) y 
“as auld gang aboot. Tell him from me that 1 shall always Beil @ 
see him.” Robinson was at ease; and auld gang aboot very soon and 
_ Very often found a more direct path than sround the palings of 
Osterley Perk to Kew Palace, where he always met with kindness. 
The King never saw Robinson afterwards without inquiring affes 
tionately after “auld gang aboot.” ee 
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s Pa BIR JOHN DINELY, BART. 

‘This eccentric baronet, of the family of the Dinelys, of Charlton, 
descended, by the female line, from the Royal House of Plan- 
tagenet, having dissipated the wreck of the family estates, obtained 
the pension and situation of a poor knight of Windsor. His chief 
occupation consisted in advertising for a wife, and nearly thirty 
years were passed in assignations to meet the fair respondents to his 
advertisements. His figure was truly grotesque: in wet weather, he 
was mounted on a high pair of pattens; he wore the coat of the 
Windsor uniform, with a velvet embroidered waistcoat, satin 
breeches, silk stockings, and a full-bottomed wig. In this finery he | 
might be’seen strolling one day; and next out marketing, carrying 
a penny loaf, a morsel of butter, a quartern of sugar, and a farthing 
candle. Twice or thrice a year he came to London, and visited 
Vauxhall Gardens and the theatres. His fortune, if he could recover 
it, he estimated at 300,000. He invited the widow, as well as the 
blooming maiden of sixteen, and addressed them in printed docu- 
ments, Lorne his signature, in which he specified the sum the 
ladies must possess; he expected less property with youth than age 
or widowhood ; adding that few ladies would be eligible that did 
not possess at least 10,0002. a year, which, however, was nothing 
compared to the honour his high birth and noble descent would 
confer; the incredulous he referred to Nash’s Worcestershire. He 
addressed his advertisements to “the angelic fair” from his house, 
in Windsor Castle (one of the poor knights’ houses). He cherished _ 
to the last the expectation of forming a connubial connexion with 
some lady of property, but, alas! he died a bachelor in 1808. 


THAT YOU MUST LOVE ME AND LOVE MY DOG. 


_ An excellent story to this moral is told of Merry, of Della Cruscan 
memory. In tender youth, he loved and courted a modest appanage 
to, the opera, in truth a dancer, who had won him by the artless 
contrast between her manners and situation. She seemed to him a 
native violet, that had been transplanted by some rude accident 
into that exotic and artificial hot-bed. Nor, in truth, was she less 
genuine and sincere than she appeared to him. He wooed and won. 
this How&. Only for appearance sake, and for due honour to the 
bride’s relations, she craved that she might have the attendance of 
“her friends and kindred at the approaching solemnity. The request 

was too amiable not to be conceded; and in this solicitude for con- 
iltating the good-will of mere relations, he found a presage of her 
uperior attentions to himself, whep the golden shaft’ shasid ‘have : 
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“killed the flock of all attentions else.” The morning came; and 
at the Star and Garter, Richmond—the place appointed for the 
_breukfasting—accompanied by one English friend, he impatiently 
awaited what reinforcements the bride should bring to grace the 
ceremony. A rich muster she had made. They came in six coaches 
-—the whole corps de ballet—French and Italian, men and women. 
Monsieur de B., the famous pireuetteur of the ay led his fair spouse, 
but seragey, from the banks of the Seine. ‘The prima donna had 
sent her excuse. But the first and second buffa were there; and 
Signor Sc—, and Signora Ch—, and Madame V—, with a countless 
cavalcade besides of chorusers and figurantes, at the sight of whom 
Merry afterwards declared that “then, for the first time; it struck 
him seriously that he was about to marry—a dancer.” But there 
was no help for it. Besides, it was her day: these were, in fact, 
her friends and kinsfolk. The assemblage, though whimsical, was 
all very natural. But when the bride, handing out of the last coach 
a still more extraordinary figure than the rest, presented to him as 
the father, the gentleman that was to give her awvy, no less a person 
than Signor Delpini himself, with a sort of pride, as much as to 
say, ‘‘See what I have brought to do us honour!” the thought of 
so extraordinary a paternity quite overcame him; and, slipping 
away under some pretence from the bride and her motley adherents, 
poor Merry took horse trom the back-yard to the nearest sea-const, 
from which, shipping himself to America, he shortly after consoled 
himself with a more congenial match in the person of Miss Brunton, 
relieved from his intended clown father, and a bevy of painted 
buffas for bridesmaids.— Charles Lamb. 


KISSING HANDS, 


Dr. Leifchild has left the following amusing account of the recep- 
tion of a deputation to George the Fourth, with its attendant cere- 
monies :— | 

‘Not only had my father the honour of conversing with a royal 
duke, but while at Kensington he was introduced to royalty itself. 
He must be allowed to narrate the event in his own words. ‘I was 
one of the ministers of the three denominations, Presbyterian, Bap. 
tist, and Independent, who proceeded to Carlton Palace, Pall Mall, 
with an Address of Congratulation to the Prince Regent upon his 
accession to the throne as George the Fourth. We were a motley 
group, of various dimensions, | a and appearance. We ad- 

Yanced in a somewhat confused manner through a long room, with 
noblemen in waiting on each side, like statues, to the King, who 
‘was seated on a low throne at the further end. He was lusty, pappy, 
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and pale, in a kind of uniform, and with a cocked hat, which on our 
approach he took off with inimitable gracefulness. Dr, Rees, our 
senior, a Presbyterian, and a fine-looking man, read the address. 
‘The King’s air of supineness had given way to a mirthful smile, as 
he saw the satisfaction on our countenances when we were admitted 
to the royal presence. At the close of the address he read a brief 
reply, and then unexpectedly addressed us impromptu in these woras : 
—“ The manner in which you have spoken of my late revered father 
must touch every heart, and none more than my own (laying his 
hand upon his breast). You may assure yourselves, rentlemen, of 
a continuance, while I sway the sceptre, of all the privileges you en- 
joyed under his oo Maa reign.” to this we had almost audibly said, 
‘Shear, hear.’ When the King was informed that we waived the 
usual privilege of al? kissing hands on account of the fatigue it would 
occasion him, and that as twelve only of the clergy had been per- 
-mitted to do so, six only of our number would be selected for 
the honour, he smilingly observed, ‘OQ you may aii kiss hands.” 
Upon this we all fell in a most humiliating posture on our knees to 
kiss his extended hand. Some of those who were large and aged 
men, especially Doctors Rees and Waugh, had great difficulty in 
rising, and retired backwards in some confusion, not being accus- 
tomed to such a movement. As we retired, the King said to us, 
You may stay in the adjoining room till I return.” While waiting 
there, we saw a small deputation of Quakers advancing with an ad- 
dress, which one of their number held before him in a frame. One 
of the pages coming towards them to take off their hats, Dr. Waugh, 
who loved a joke, said to the foremost Quaker, in an audible whisper, 
‘Persecution, brother”; to which the brother significantly replied, 

hile pointing upwards to the portrait of Charles I., ‘‘ Not so bad 
‘o take off the hat as the head.” We saw the King again as he re- 
urned in procession, and departed well pleased. I believe we were 
” remarkably loyal in our prayers the next Sunday.’ ” | 

t 


ECCENTRIC MR. BLACKBURN, 


This gentleman, one of the oldest members of the House of Com- 
ons, was very absent: once Captain Gronow gave him a letter to 
ank, whigh he deliberately opened and read in the Captain’s pre- 
nce, and on being asked if it amused him, he replied that he did 
it understand what it meant. : | Oo eee 
Mr. Blackburn was intimate with the D 


a vi uke of Gloucester: one 
he accompanied His Royal Highness to shoot pheasants, when 
denly Mr. B. observing that the Duke’s gun was cocked, asked 
Royal Highness whether he always carried his gun cocked, 


pee te ees e2. 
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“Yes, Blackburn, always,” was the reply. “Well, then, good 
‘morning, your Royal Highness; I will no longer accompany you.” 

At dinner, he would never surrender his place at table, even to 
royalty; so the Duke was obliged to sit near him. Whenever the 
royal servant filled the Duke’s glass with wine-and-water, Mr. B. 
invariably drank it off, until at length the Duke having secured a 
glass, drank it off, and said, “‘ Well, Blackburn, I have done you at 
last.” After dinner, in the drawing-room, the servant in royal 
livery was holding a tray with a cup of tea for the Duke. Mr. 
Blackburn, seeing nobody, took the cup of tea, determined on 
drinking it; the servant retired a little, but Blackburn followed, 
and persisted; upon which the servant said, “Sir, it.is for His 
Royal Highness.” “ D—n his Royal Highness, I wilt have this 
tea.” The Duke exclaimed, ‘That’s right, Blackburn,” and ordered 
the servant to hand it to him.— Captain Gronow’s Reminiscences, 


IRISH WIFE-HUNTING. 


An old Catholic family chanced to be in pecuniary difficulties, and 
a rich wife was the prescribed remedy. A priest, a friend of the 
family, who, as matrimony is one of the seven sacraments, thinks 
himself in duty bound to promote so salubrious:a rite, was consulted. 
He guve a couple of taps to his gold snuff-box, protested that there 
ure risks in celibacy, that it is needfui to husband the constitution 
and the estate, mad observing that the young squire, though a little 
pale, was a pretty fellow, put his finger to his nose, and hinted at a 
ee damsel in Newrow (a penitent of his reverence, and a mighty 
good kind of young woman, not long come from the Cork convent), 
with ruddy cheeks and vigorous arms, a robust waist, and anti- 
gallican toes. ‘The parties were brought together. The young 
yentleman stuttered a compliment, the heart of the young lady and 
ier wooden fan were in a flutter; the question was popped. The 
old people put their heads together. Consideration of the marriage, 
high blood, and equity of redemption upon one side; and rude 
health and twenty ‘licueand pounds on the other. The bargain was 
struck, and, to ensure the hymeneal negotiation, nothing remained 
but that Counsellor Bellew should look over the settlements, __ 
Accordingly, a Galway attorney prepared: the draft marriage 
settlement, with a skin for every thousand, and wated on Mr. 
Bellew. Laying thirty guineas on the table, and thinking that 
upon the credit of such a fee he might presume to offer his opinion 
he commenced witli an ejaculation on the fall of the good old 
families, until Mr. Bellew, after counting the money, cast a Caius 
‘Marius look upon him, and awed him into respect, He unrolled 
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the volume of parchment, and the eye of the illustrious conveyancer 
glistened at the sight of the ancient and venerable name that stood 
atthe head of the indenture. But as he advanced through the 
labyrinth of limitations, he grew alarmed and disturbed, and on 
arriving at the words ‘on the body of the said Judy Mac Gilligan to 
be begotten,” he dropped his pen, and put the settlement away, 
with something of the look of a Frenchman, when he intimates his 
perception of an unusually bad smell. It was only after an interval 
of reflection, and when he had recalled the fiscal rang bau of Ves- 
pasian, that he was persuaded to resume his labours, but did not 
completely recover his tranquillity of mind, until turning the back 
of his br&f, he marked that most harmonious of all monosyllables 
‘“naid,” at the foot of the consolatory stipend.— Savages Irish 
Sketches, 7 
LONG STORIES. | 
Capt. George Robert Fitzyerald was one day rattling on in an 
ordinary, in a small town in Mayo county, when Mr. Garret Dillon, 
an old story-teller, shouted out: ‘‘ Captain Fitzgerald, let me ask 
you this little question; do you intend to pay every man’s club 
present ?” “ No, sir,” replied Fitzgerald, ‘this is an ordinary, and 
not my private house.” ‘* Well, then, sir, as you have now for two 
long t outsl ouirrosseu the whole talk to yourself, I lay down my 
watch on the table, and if you attempt to say a word for one hour, 
I will make it a personal matter with you.” George Robert, to the 
surprise of the company, quel) submitted to the injunction; the 
hour passed on; Dillon told, as under restraint, some stories in his 
worst manner; and it was a relief to the company, when Fitzgerald, 
at the expiration of the injunction, with perfect good humour, com- 
menced to talk as if he had never been interrupted. | 


SMALL SERVICE. 


_*An English lady, who lived in the country, and was about to have 
a large dinner party, was ambitious of making as great a display as 
her husband’s establishment, a tolerably large one, could furnish. 
So that there might scem to be no lack of servants, a great lad, who 
‘had been employed only in farm work, was trimmed and dressed for 
the occasion, and ordered to take his stand at the back of his mis- 
‘tress’ chair, with strict injunctions not to stir from the place, nor do. 
anything, unless she directed him; the lady well knowing, that, 
althou i no footman could make a better appearance as a piece of 
still life, some awkwardness would be inevitable if he were put in 
motion, Accordingly, Thomas having thus been duly drilled and 
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repeatedly enjoined, took his post at the head of the table, behind 
his mistress, and for a while he found sufficient amusement in look- 
ing at the grand set-out, and staring at the guests: when he was 
weary of this, and of an inaction to which he was so little used, his 
eyes began to pry about nearer objects. It was at a time when our 
ladies followed the French fashion of having the back and shoulders 
under the name of the neck, uncovered much lower than accords 
either with the English climate, or with old English notions; a 
time when, as Landor expresses it, the usurped dominion of neck 
had extended from the ear downwards almost to where mermaids 
become fish. This lady was in the height, or lowness of that 
fashion; and between her shoulder blades, in the hollow of the 
back, not far from the confines where nakedness and clothing met, 
Thomas espied what Pasquier had seen upon the neck of Mademoi- 
selle des Roches. The guests were too much engaged with the 
‘business and the courtesies of the table to see what must have been 
worth seeing, the transfiguration produced in Thomas’s countenance 
by delight, when he saw so fine an aah ae! of showing himself 
attentive, and making himself useful, The lady was too much 
occupied with her company to feel the Hea; but, to her horror, she 
felt the great finger and thumb of Thomas upon her back, and, to 
her greater horror, heard him exclaim in exultation, to the still 
sreater amusement of the party, ‘A vica, a vlea! my lady, eced 
i've caught ’en!”—TZhe Doctor. {This reminds one of a story in Miss 
Hawkins’s Countess and Hines 


A POSER. 


‘At Plymouth there is, or was, a small green opposite the Govern- 
ment House, over which no one was permitted to pass. Not a 
creature was allowed to approach, save the General’s cow ; and the 
sentries had particular orders to turn away any one who ventured 
to cross the forbidden turf. One day old Lady D » having 
called at the General’s, in order to make a short cut, bent her steps 
across be lawn, when she was arrested by the sentry calling out, 
and desiring her to return, and go the other road. She cemon- 
strated ; the man said he could not disobey his orders, which were 
to prevent any one crossing that piece of ground. ‘“ Bat,” said 
Tady D——, with a stately air, “do you know who Tam?” “J 
don't know who you be, ma’am,” replied the immovable sentry, 
but I knows who you b’aint—you b’aint the General’s cow.” So 
oy D— wisely gave up the argument, and went the other 
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- 3 BEAU BRUMMEL. | 

Of all the beaux that ever flourished, exemplary of waistcoat and 
neckcloth, and having authoritative boots from which there was no 
appeal, Brummel appears to have been the chief. He was born in 
1778, and his father, having grown wealthy by speculating in the 
funds, sent young George Bryan Brummel, at the proper age, to 
Eton. There he was a general bivourins. but was more distinguished 
for his love of fun and frolic than for study. Even at this earl 
period he affected a peculiar elerance, and obtained from his school- 
fellows the sobriquet of “ Buck Brammel,” the term dandy not being 
then in parlance. | | 

-Contefts between the Etonians and the bargemen were frequent 
Upon one of these occasions an unlucky bargee fell into the hands 
of the schoolboys, who, in resentment of their having been roughly 
handled by him in some previous quarrel, were about to fling him 
over the bridge into the river, when Brummel saved the poor fellow 
by exclaiming: “ My good fellows, don’t send him into the river ! 
the man is evidently in a high state of perspiration, and it amounts 
almost to a certainty that he will catch cold !” 

From Eton Braumme! went to Oriel College, Oxford, where he did 
not remain long, for he was not much more than sixteen years old, 
when his father died, and in three months he was gazetted to a 
cornetcy in the 10th Hussars, then commanded by the Prince of 
Wales. Brummel had, when an Hton boy, been presented to the 
Prince on the terrace at Windsor Castle, and was soon received into | 
high favour. —_ 

Brummel’s assurance, at this early date, was sublime. A great- 
law-lord gave a ball, at which a Miss J., one of the beauties of the 
day, was present; she declined all offers to dance until the young” 
hussar made his appearance, and he, having proffered to lead her 
out, she acquiesced quietly, to the mortification of the disappointed 
candidates. In one of the pauses of the dance he found himself next 
fin acquaintance, when he exclaimed, ‘‘ Ha! you here? Do, my 
good fellow, tell me who that ugly man is leaning against the 
chimney-piece ?” ‘ Why, surely you must know him,” replied the 
other, ‘‘’tis the master of the house.” ‘No, indeed,” said the 
cornet, coolly ; “how should 1? I never was invited.” os Ss 
- Brummel soon grew weary of a soldier's life. His regiment being 
at Brighton, was unexpectedly ordered to Manchester. The news 
‘arrived in the evening, and early next day Brummel made his 
appearance before the Prince of Wales, to whom he apologetically 
explained: “ Why, the fact is, your Royal Highness, 1 have heard 
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that we are ordered to Manchester. Now, you must be aware how 
disagreeable this is to me! I really could not go: think, your Royal 
Highness—Manchester ! Besides, you would not be there. I have, 
therefore, determined, with your Royal Highness’ permission, to se: 
out.” The flattery was well-timed, and secured the Prince’s acqul-- 
escence. | 

A year afterwards Brummel came into possession of his fortune, 
which had accumulated, during his minority, to thirty thousand 
pounds. He then took a house in May Fair, 4, Chesterfield- street, 
in which street George Selwyn resided some forty years previously. 
DBrummel soon became famed for the excellence of his dinners, and 
the Prince was more than once his guest. Brummel subsequently 
removed to 22, South-street. He was not a mere coxcomb, out 
already a man of great shrewdness and observation, and strong’ sa- 
tirical spirit. Madame de Stael is said to have stood in awe of him, 
and considered her having failed to please iim as her greatest mis- 
fortune ; whilst she placed the Prince of Wales having neglected to 
call upon her, only as a secondary cause of lamentation. However, 
Brummel is best known by his excess of affectation, which often re- 
sembled humour. 

An acquaintance, in a morning call, having recently been travel- 
ling in the north of England, persisted in cross-questioning Brummel 
about the Lakes—which did he like best? Tired at length of affected 
raptures, Brummel turned to his valet, who chanced to be in the 
room—‘“‘ Robinson?” “Sir?? “Which of the Lakes do I ad- 
mire?” ‘‘ Windermere, sir,” replied the valet, who understood his 
master’s humour. ‘Ah! yes, Windermere,” repeated Brummel; 
“go it is,— Windermere.” 

The intimacy between Brummel and the Prince lasted some 
years ; the quarrel which led to the estrangement is variously re- 
ated: some said it was owing to Brummel desiring the Prince to 
ring the bell, an assertion which the Beau stoutly denied. Moore 
sings : 


“‘ Neither have I resentments, nor wish there should come ill is 


To mortal, except, now I think on’t, to Beau Brummell; 
Who threatened last year, in a superfine passion, 
To cut me, and bring the old King into fashion.” 


Others said the offence arose from the friend’s ridicule of the 
favourite mistress Fitzherbert. Lrummel protested that it wag he 
who had cut the Prince, in public, in the following manner :— 
Riding one day with a friend, who happened to be otherwise re- 
garded, and encountering the Prince, who spoke to the friend, 
‘Without noticing Brummel, he affected the air of one who waits 
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-tloof while a stranger is present; and then, when the great man 
was moving off, said to his companion, loud enough for the other to 
hear, “‘ Eh! who is our fat friend 2?” | 
* Although the loss of his royal friend estranged many from 
Brummoel, they generally suffered for their time-serving. A notable 
instance of this occurred to a lady of fashion, named Thompson, 
residing near Grosvenor-square, and who had a formidable rival in 
a Mrs. Johnson of Finsbury-square. The West-end lady gave a 
ball, at which the Prince had consented to be present, Brummel of 
course not being invited. Great, then, was the lady’s surprise 
when, at the moment she expected the Prince’s arrival, in walked 
the unagked and obnoxious Beau Brummel. The lady indignantly 
walked forth from the circle of her friends, and informed Brummel 
that he had not been invited. ‘‘ Not invited, madam, not invited ?” 
seid the unwelcome visitor, in his blandest tones; ‘surely there 
must be some mistake ;” and, leisurely feeling in all his pockets to 
spin out the time, and give a better chance for the Prince’s arrival, 
while the hostess was in agony, he at length drew forth a card, 
which he presented to her. Ata glance she saw it was that of her 
East-end rival, and, returning it hastily, she exclaimed, “ That card, 
sir, is a Mrs. Johnson’s; my name is Thompson.” “Is it, indeed ?” 
replied Brummel, affecting much surprise. ‘‘ Dear me, how unfor- 
tunate! really, Mrs. John—Thompson, I mean, I am very sorry for 
this mistake ; but, you know, Johnson and Thompson, Thompson 
and Johnson, are so much the same kind of thing. Mrs. Thompson, 
I wish you a very good evening.” And, making one of his most 
elaborate bows, he retired, slowly and mincingly, amidst the ill- 
suppressed laughter of all present, ae the hostess herself, who 
was bursting with indignation, and totally at a loss to reply to such 
matchless effrontery. Here are a few more of Brummel’s affecta- 
tions, first collected in the Literary Pocket-book. Se 
Having taken it into his head, at one time, to eat no vegetables, 
and being asked by a lady if he had never eaten any in his life, he 
said, ““ Yes, madam, I once ate a pea.” | ; 
Being met limping in Bond-street, and asked what was the 
matter, he said he had hurt his leg, and “the worst of it was, it 
was his favourite leg.” | | 
- SomeBody inquiring where he was going to dine the next day, 
vas told that he really did not know; ‘‘they put me in my coach, 
and take me somewhere.” 7 7 ET 
He pronounced of a fashionable tailor that he made a good coat, 
an exceedingly good coat—all but the collar; nobody could achieve 
a good collus but his tailor. = Cone e Cae 
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Having borrowed some money of a City beau, whom he dae 
in return, he was one day asked to repay it, upon which he thus 
complained to a friend, “Do you know what has ha pened ? 
“No.” “Why, do you know, there’s that fellow Tomkins, wha, 
lent me five hundred pounds; he has had the face to ask me for it; 
and yet I had called the dog Tom, and let myself dine with him.” 

“You have a cold, Mr. Poaramel” observed one of a sympa-his- 
ing proup. “ Why, do you know,” said he, “ that on the Brighton- 
road, the other day, my infidel valet put me into a room with a 
damp stranger.” = 

Being asked if he like port, he said, with an air of difficult recul- 
lection, “ Port ? port 2—oh, port!—oh, ay; what, the hot intoxicat- 
ing liquor so much drunk by the lower orders?” ¢ 

A beggar petitioned him for charity, “even if it was only a 
farthing.” “ Wellow,” said Brummel, softening the disdain ot the 
lation in the gentleness of his tone, “ 1] don’t know the coin.” 

aving thought himself invited to cee country-seat, aud 

being given to understand, after one night’s lodging, that he was 
in error, he told an unconscious friend in town, who asked him what 
sort of place it was, “ that it was au exceedmegly good place for 
stopping’ one night in.” 

Bocaking lightly of aman, and wishing to convey his maximum 
of contemptuous feeling, he said, “He is a fellow, now, that would 
send his plate up twice for soup.” 

Tt. was his opinion, that port, not porter, should be taken with 
“Cheese, “A gentleman,” said he, “never mals with his cheese ; 
he always ports.” Yet this is counter to his estimate of port. 

It being supposed that he once failed in a matrimonial speculation, 
somebody econdoled with him ; upon which he smiled, with an air of 
better knowledge on ae and said, with a sort of indifferent 
feel of his neckcloth, ‘““ Why, sir, the truth is, I had great reluc- 
tance in eutting the connexion, but what could I do? (here he loukcd 
deploring and conclusive). Sir, I discovered that the wretch posi 
tively ate cabbage.” ‘ 

hen he went visiting, he is reported to have taken with him 
costly aud elaborate ate apparatus, including a silver basin; 
“for,” said he, ‘it is impossible to spit in clay.” 

_ Qn reference being made to him as to what sum would de suffi- 
cient to meet the anuual eae for clothes, he said that, “ with 
& moderate degree of prudence and economy, |: thought it might 
be managed for eight hundred a year,” 
told a frien that he was reforming his way of life. “For 
instance,” said he, “I sup early, I take a—a—little lobster, an 
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apricot-puff, or so, and some burnt-champagne, about twelve ; and 
my man gets me to bed by three.” 
_ Brummel maintained his supremacy in the fashionable world 
several years after he had been cast off by the Prince. But, in the 
end the Beau was ruined by gaming, and he was compelled to quit 
England, and take up his ubode at Calais. It has been said, ludi- 
crously enough, that Brummel and Bonaparte fell together. The 
Moscow of the former, according to his own account, was a crooked 
sixpence, to the possession of which his vood fortune was attached, 
but which he unfortunately Jost. Nevertheless, Brummel had not 
lost his friends: he subsisted lone at Calais chiefly upon their 
hounty. He obtained the appointment of English Consul at Caer, 
where, however, he soon becume deeply involved in debt: in the 
hope of getting a more lucrative situation, he addressed his former 
friend, Lord Palmerston, then in office, stating the consulate at 
Caen to be useless: his lordship thanked him for the information, 
but forgot to provide him with any other situation. He was again 
thrown upon the charity of Lis friends; but paralysis more than 
ence attacked him; he was flung into prison at Caen by his French 
erechtors, and confined there upwards of two inonths. On his re- 
lease, lie fell into wliotey; he was placed by friends in the hospital 
of the Bon Sanveur, ina room that hud once been occupied by the 
celebrated Bournenne. Here he died, March 30, 1840—a deplor- 
able instance of wasted toitune and reckless folly, reminding us, 
that beanx, like princes, find but few real friends. 


HOBY, THE BOOTMAKER. 


Hoby, of St. James’s-street, was not only the greatest and most 
fashionable bootmaker, but a Methodist preacher at Islington. He 
was said to emplov three hundred workmen; and was privileged to 
say all sorts of things to his customers, whom he sometimes annoyed 
with his humour. Iforace Churehill, an ensign in the Guards, one 
day entered Hoby’s shop ma great passion, saying that his boots 
were so ill-made that he should never employ Hoby for the future. 
Hob gravely ealled to his shomman, “ John, close the shutters. It — 
is all over with us. J must shut up shop. Ensign Churchill with- 
draws his custom from me.” | 

Hoby, was bootmuker to the Duke of Kent. Calling on his Roval 
Highness to try on some hoots, the news arrived of Lord Wel- 
lington’s great victory over the French armv at Vittoria, The 
Duke was ind enough to mention the glorious news to Hoby, who _ 
coolly said; “If Lord Wellington had had any other bootmaker 
than myself, he would never have had his great and constant suc- — 
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sesses ; for my boots and priyets bring his lordship out of all his” 
difficulties.” He was bootmaker to the Duke of Wellington from 
his boyhood, and received innumerable orders in the Duke’s hand- 
writing, both from the Peninsula and France, which he always reli- 
giously preserved. | | 

On one occasion the late Sir John Shelley came into Hoby’s shop, 
to complain that his top-boots had ae in several places. Hoby 
quietly said—“ How did that happen, Sir John?” “ Why, in walk- 
ing to my stables.” “ Walking to your stables ?” said Hoby, with a_ 
sneer; “I made the boots for riding, not walking.”—-— Captain Gro- 
now's Reminiscences. 

AN ULTIMATUM. 

A luckless undergraduate of Cambridge being examined for his 
degree, and failing in every subject upon which te was tried, com- 
7 ‘ney that he had not been questioned upon the things which he 

cnew. Upon which the examining master tore off about an inch of 
paper, and pushing it towards him, desired him to write upon that 
all he knew.——Zhe Doctor. 

SCOTTISH CONVIVIALITY. 


“Tt is hardly possible,” says Lord Cockburn, “ to realize the 
scenes which took place in society fifty years back. In many houses, 
when a party dined, the ladies going away was the signal for the 
commencement of a system of compulsory conviviality. No one was 
allowed to shirk. ‘No daylight, no heeltaps,’ was the wretched 
jargon in which were expressed the propriety and the duty of seeing 
that the glass, when filled, must be emptied and drained. The 
supper which came after the early Scotch dimmer had a peculiar ten- 
dency to foster these toping customs. The master of the feast said, 
‘Let there be tumblers,’ and there were tumblers in more senses than 
one, the guests at these symposia frequently disappearing beneath 
the table. It was not a custom merely, but involved a different 
moral view and theory of social life. The duty of hospitality wag 
80 misinterpreted that, in one case which he mentions, a London 
merchant, of formal manners and temperate habits, was pursued 
from the table of his host to his bedroom, and bottles and gasses 
were brought to his bedside, when, losing all patience, the wretched 
victim gasped out in his indignation, ‘Sir, your hospitality*borders 
upon brutality.’” - - oe 
_. Of this deep-rooted character, Dean Ramsay relates the following 
illustration, communicated to him as coming from Mr. Mackenzie, — 
the well-known author of the “Man of Feeling.” Mackenzie had — 
“been involved in a regular drinking-party, and was keeping as free 
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from the usual excesses as he was able, when, as he marked com- 
panions around him falling victims to the power of drink, his atten-_ 
tion was called to a small pair of hands that were working at his 
throat. On asking what it was, a voice replied, “Sir, I’m the lad 
that’s to louse the neckcloths.” ‘To such an extent were the guests 
liable to become helpless, and such was the risk of apoplexy or suffo- 
cation, from their inability to untie their cravats, that it was the 
a tae duty of one of the household in this instance to perform 
this ofiice for the protection of their jugulars. | 
There had been a carousing party at Colonel Grant’s, the late 
Lord Seafield; and, as the evening advanced towards morning, two 
Highlanders were in attendance to carry the guests upstairs, it being 
understood that none could by any other means arrive at their sleep- 
ing apartments. One or two of the guests, however, whether from | 
their abstinence or their superior strength of head, were walking up- 
stairs, and declined the proffered assistance. The attendants were 
utterly astonished, and indignantly exclaimed, “ Aigh, it’s sare 
cheenged times at Castle Grant, when gentlemens can gang to bed 
on their ain feet.” ? 
Formerly in Scotland a funeral was a feast, and sometimes a for- 
tune was well-nigh consumed in celebrating the great event. In the 
account of the funeral expenses of Sir Hugh Campbell, of Calder or 
Cawdor, there were charges for an enormous quantity of food and 
drink consumed. At the funeral of Mrs. Forbes, of Culloden, the 
mourners all got drunk. The festivities were conducted by her son 
Duncan, well known as the Lord President Forbes. The company 
sat so long and drank so freely, that when the word was given for 
the procession to form, and for the mourners to march to the burial- 
round, the coffin was forgotten. The whole troop of jolly mourners 
found themselves at the grave with nothing to put in it. Special 
messengers were sent buck for the poor dead lady, whose remains | 
were ‘‘ then deposited in the grave with all the decorum which could. 
be mustered in such anti-funereal circumstances.” oe 7 
Nor were such death-scenes peculiar to the Highlands. ‘There is 
@ singular story told of Lord Forglen, on the authority of Auchin- 
leck, James Boswell’s father. On the oy of Lord Forglen’s death, 
his physician called on him as usual, “ How does my lord do?” in- 
quire@® the doctor, as he entered the house. ‘I houp he’s weel,” 
answered the manservant, with a solemnity which told what he 
meant. The doctor was then shown into a room where two dozen 
of wine were laid out under a table. Other persons presently came. 
in, and the manservant, making them all sit down, began to describe 
to them his master’s last moments, and at the same time to push the 
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bottle about briskly. After 2 glass or two, the company rose to 
depart; but they were detained by the man. ‘No, no, gentlemen; 
not.so,” he said, “it was at the express will o’ the dead that I should, 
‘fill you a’ fou, and I maun fulfil the will o’ the dead.” ‘And, in- 
deed,” said the doctor, who afterwards told the story, “he did fulfil 
the will o’ the dead; for, before the end o’t, there was na ane o’ us 
able to bite his ain thoomb.” | 
Of the reckless Scotchman, Dr. Archibald Pitcairn was a good 
example. He was an Edinburgh physician of high repute, a man of 
great wit and pleasantry, a hater of Calvinism, a iy tea atheist, 
and a dreadful Bacchanalian. He would sometimes be drunk twice 
a-day. It was the habit of professional men in those days meet 
their clients in some tavern; and it is told of him that he ordered 
his servants, whenever he should be detained at the tavern over- 
night, to provide him with a clean shirt next morning. They obeyed 
his orders on one occasion, day after day, till the number of clean 
shirts amounted to six, all of which he duly put on; but when he 
made his way home, it was discovered that the whole six were upon 
him, one over the other. | 

At Glasgow, forty years ago, when the time had come for the bowl 
to be introduced, some jovial and thirsty member of the compan 
proposed as a toast, “ The trade of Glasgow, and the outward bound.” 
The hint was taken, and silks and satins moved off to the drawing 
‘room, 
_ LADY BLESSINGTON AT GORE HOUSE. 
_. Wilbertorce, the philanthropist, resided in Gore House, just one 
mile from the turnpike at Hyde Park Corner, from 1808 until 1821 ; 
with its three acres of pleasure-ground, and fine old trees, it was 
then a delightful retreat. After the philanthropist, a few unknown 
persons held the place ere the next celebrity, one of a totally oppo- 
site character, reigned: this was Lady Blessington, who came to 
reside here in 1836; and the opposition of ideas called forth by 
these tenants seems to have suggested to James Smith this im-° 
promptu :— | E 
| £5 “Mild Wilberforce, by all beloved, 

Once owned this hallowed spot, 
Whose zealous eloquence improved 

The fettered Negro's lot; ie 
Yet here still slavery attacke | 

When Blessington invites: ; | 
The chains from which he freed the blacks, 
eee * Bhe rivets on the whites.” ne i 
To Gore House came novelists and dramatists and poets, actora, | 
gtateemen, and refugees. “ Here Louis Napoleon, Just escaped from 
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captivity at Ham, first came for the shelter of an English roof; and 
afterwards—deep lesson, too—a few years later, she went forth as 
privately, perhaps, as her genest had entered, from the palace of 
which she had been queen, to seek in the capital of him whom she 
had harboured that support she had so freely bestowed on him; the 
late refugee then having an empire rapidly falling into his hands. 
Her object was not gained, and on this occasion ‘ hope left a wretched 
one that sought her.’ Lady Blessington finally quitted Gore House 
April 14, 1849.” | 

‘During a continental tour, Lady Blessington was introduced to 
the Connt D’Orsay. ‘‘ He was a great favourite of Lord Blessing- — 
ton, wh@se daughter by his first wife was, when quite a young girl, 
fetched from school to marry him; and a promise also is said to 
have been given trom the Count to his Lordship, and from the 
Count’s mother to Lady Blessington, that they (the Count and her 
Ladyship) would never leave each other. Be that as it may, they 
lived together for above a quarter of a century, and increase of years 
seemed still stronger to consolidate the engagement. D’Orsay led 
a gay and extravagant life in London, considerably beyond his 
means, in great measure aie. to consider his patronage suth- 
cient payment. He undoubtedly possessed great abilities, was an 
excellent artist, and a humourist of the first water. But his conduct 
to his wife was cruel in the extreme: she was spurned by him 
entirely, he still pocketing an income from her father’s. estates ! 
For a lone time he could only make his exit from Gore House on 
Sundays, for fear of arrest; and his extravagances vastly accelerated 
the day of retribution. He and Lady Blessington retired to Paris, 
and Gore House was stripped of its contents by public sale. There, 
whatever was tle cause, they met not with the reception anticipated. 
Lady Blessington died soon after, on June 4, 1849. D’Orsay 
designed her monument, and in little more than three years after. 
his career was ended. He died July 1, 1852.—Davis’s Memorials of 
Rnightsbridge. rae 

The Count D’Orsay painted an interesting memorial of Gore House, 
and its celebrities: a view in the pleasure grounds in the rear of the 
mansion, with portraits of the Duke of Wellington, Lady Blessing- 
ton, the painter (D’Orsay), and other celebrities. | Ean 2 


7 DISTINCTIONS OF DRESS. | ee 
The meeting of two gentlemen in a theatre lobby is a happy 
illustration of the confusion a similarity of dress occasions. Coming 
from different points, each in a great hurry, one addressed the other 
“with, “Pray, are you the box-keeper?” “No,” replied the other, 
WRG YOU yi Ee Se a ce a ce 
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Girard, the famous French painter, when very young, was the 
bearer of ‘a letter of introduction to Lanjuinais, then of the Council 
of Napoleon. The young painter was shabbily attired, and his 
reception was extremely cold; but Lanjuinais discovered in him such 
striking proofs of talent, good sense, and amiability, that on Girard’s 

rising to take leave, he rose too, and accompanied his visitor to the 
ante-chamber. The change was so striking, that Girard could not 
avoid an expression of surprise. ‘‘ My good friend,” said Lanjuinais, 
anticipating the inquiry, “ we receive an unknown person according 
to his dress—we take leave of him according to his merit.” 


| PRUDENTIAL CONSIDERATION. 

The lady of a distinguished officer died in one of out’ colonies, 
just previous to which ie expressed a wish to be buried in England, 
and was, accordingly, deposited in.a cask of rum, for the purpose of 
transport home, but remained in the cellar after the officer’s second 
marriage ; the detention being occasioned by his expectation that 
the duty on the spirit imported into England, in which the dear 
departed was preserved, would, in a few years, be either lowered or 
taken off altogether! Strange as this may seem, it is true.-—Zheo- 
dore Hook. 

PLEASURES OF A CROWD. 

“ Pray, sir,” said a person who had previously been the backmost 
of a crowd, to another who had just joined it; “pray, sir, have the 
kindness not to press upon me; it is unnecessary since there is no 
one behind to press upon you!” ‘But there may be presently,” 
said the other; ‘‘ besides, sir, where’s the good of being in a crowd, 
if one mayn’t shove !”—Poole. 


BORE-CIDE. 

A certain well-known provincial bore having left a tavern party, 

of which Burns was one, he, the Bard, immediately demanded a 

bumper, and addressing himself to the chairman, said: “TI give yeu 

the health, gentlemen all, of the waiter that called my Lord — 
out of the room.” — Lockhart. 





| “THERE'S A LANGUAGE THAT'S MUTE.” | 
A gentleman, one Sunday morning, was attracted to watch a young 
country girl on the high road from the village to the church, by 
observing that she looked hither and thither, this way and that upon 
the road, as if she had lost her thimble. The bells were settling for 
prayers, and there was no one visible on the road except the girl and 
‘the gentleman, who recognised in her the errand-maid of a neigh-_ 
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bouring farmer. ‘‘ What are you looking for, my girl ?” asked the 
gentleman, as the damsel continued to pore along the dusty road. 
She answered, gravely: “Sir, ’m looking to see if my master be 
gone to church.” Now, her master had a wooden leg. 7 


PERSONAL RETALIATION. 


Tom Raikes, who was very much marked with the small-pox, 
having one day written an anonymous letter to Count. D’Orsay, 
containing some piece of impertinence, had closed it with a wafer, 
and stamped it with something resembling the top of a thimble. 
The Count soon discovered who was the writer, and in a roomful of 
company, thus addressed him: “Ha! ha! my good Raikes, the 
next time you write an anonymous letter, you must not seal it 
with your nose.” 

LORD ALVANLEY. 


Among the witticisms attributed to Lord Alvanley is a bon mot, 
which gave rise to the belief that Solomon, the Jew money-lender, 
caused the downfall and disappearance of Brummel; for, on some 
friends of his observing that if he had remained in London, some- 
thing might have been done for him by his old associates, Alvanley 
replied, ‘(He has done quite right to be off; it was Solomon’s 
judgment.” | | 

When Sir Lumley Skeffington’s spectacle of the Sleeping Beauty, 
produced at a great ces Moraes on the stage, reappeared after some 

ears seclusion, Alvanley, on being asked who that smart-looking 
individual was, answered, “It isa second edition of the Sleeping 
Beauty, bound in calf, richly gilt, and illustrated by many cuts.” 

A gay man named Judge, imprisoned in the King’s Bench, was 
said to be the first iustance of a judge reaching the bench without 
being previously called to the bar; to which Alvanley replied, 
“Many a bad judge has been taken from the bench and placed at 
the bar.” | 

: “SWEERING AT LAIRGE.” 


A late Duke of Atholl had invited a well-known personage, a 
writer of Perth, to come up and meet him at Dunkeld for the trans- 
action of some business. The Duke mentioned the day and hour 
-when he*should receive the man of law, who accordingly came | 
ae at the appointed time and place. But the Duke had 
forgotten the appointment, and gone to the hill, from which he 
would not return for some hours. A Highlander present described 
the Perth writer’s indignation, and his mode of showing it, by a 
“ost elaborate course of swearing. “But whom did he swear at 
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was the inquiry made of the narrator, who replied, “Ou, he didna 
sweer at onything parteecular, but jnist stude in ta middle of ta road 
aud swoor at lairge.” “Sweerine at lairge,” however, even in 
former days, was more the tendency of the upper classes than of the 
Scottish peasantry, one of whom thus rebuked the late Lord Ruther- 
ford on his exclaiming gruffly at the Scottish climate, “ What a d— 
mist!” The shepherd, a tall, grim figure, turned sharp round upon 
him. ‘What als you at the mist, sir? It wats the grass and 
slockens the ewes;” adding, with much solemnity, “It’s God’s 
wull,” and thereupon he turned from his Lordship with lofty indig- 
nation, 
MATTER-OF-FACT-MEN. @ 

“You must beware,” says Charles Lamb, ‘ of indirect expressions 
hetore a Caledonian, | un extinguisher on your irony, if yon 
are unhappily blessed with a vein of it. Remember, you are upon 
your oath. I have a print, a graceful female, after Leonardo da 
Vinei, which I was showing off to Mr. ——. After he had examined 
it minutely, T asked him how he hked “my beauty” (a foolish name it 
eoes by among my friends), when he very gravely assured me that he 
‘had very considerable respect for my character and talents’—-so he 
was pleased to say— ‘but had not given himself much thought for 
the tea of my personal pretensions.’ ” 

Lamb was present at a party of North Britons, where a son of 
Burns was expected, and happened to drop a silly expression in his 
South British way, that he wished it were the father instead of the 
son, when four of them started up at once, that it was impossible, 
because he (the father) was dead. 


MARVELLOUS OYSTER-EATING. 


“ While T was at Versailles,” narrates the author of the Physio- 
lagie du Goat, «1 come iveqently in contact with M. Laperte, who 
was voraciously foml of oysters, of which he complained le could 
never get his beilvful, This pleasure [ resolved to give him, and 
for that purpose invited him to dine with me. He came. I kept 
company with him to the third dozen of oysters, and then allowed 
him to yo on alone. He swallowed on steadily to the thity-seeond 
doxen—that is to say, during more than an hour—when*I stopped 
my guest just as he remarked, that lhe was begiuning to enjoy his 
treat. ‘ Alas!” I exclaimed, “it is quite clear that you are not to 
have your bellyful of oysters ta-day, Let us begin dinner.” We 
dined, and Laperte acquitted himself with the vigour and appetite of 
aman who had been suffering from a long fast,” ede 
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THE MARQUIS OF HERTFORD. 


One day, when the noble marquis was going alone from Aldborongh 
to Sudborne, on the road he met a cart with one horse, deeply laden 
with coals, which, from the badness of the road, and the deepness 
of the ruts, was in great danger of being overturned; the marquis 
endeavoured to pass it, when the carter, not knowing who the 
stranger was, sad to his lordship, ‘Come, ya’ a might tie your 
horse to a tree, and come and heip me.” At this request the marquis 
instantly stopped and dismounted, asking the carter what he should 
do to helpghim ? “ Why, lay hold here and shove hard,” was the 
ready reply, which, being complied with, they together soon got 
the cart out of the difficulty: the marquis then asked if there was 
anything more to do. ‘ Why, no,” said the carter, feeling his 
pocket; ‘Cif I liad sixpence I would give it thee, but if you wool go 
down to the Crown with me, you shall take part of a pot of beer.” 
The marquis declined the offer and mounted ; the countryman, how- 
ever, observed, ‘Why, you ride a very good horse; perhaps we 
shall see one another aguin.” ‘ That may be,” was the reply ; ‘ but 
it is not very likely, and here is a half-crown for you to drink the 
Marquis of Hertfurd’s health,” and then rode on, leaving the poor 
fellow in fear and astonishment, at the event that had passed. 

Jt will be recollected by some readers that the former church of 
St. Dunstan-in-the-West, Fleet-street, within memory possessed one 
of London’s wonders: it had a large pilt dial overhanging: the street, 
and above it two figures of savages, life-size, carved in wood, and 
standing beneath a pediment, each having in his right hand a club, 
with which he struck the quarters upon a suspended bell, movin 
his head at the same time. ‘To see the men strike was considere 
very attractive ; and opposite St. Dunstan’s was a famous field for 
pickpockets, who took advantage of the gaping crowd. Among those 
who were struck by the oddity of the figures was the Marquis of 
Hertford, who, when a child, and a good child, was taken by his 
nurse to see the giants of St. Dunstan’s as a reward; and he used 
to say, when he grew to be a man he would buy those giants. 
Many a child of rich parents may have said the same; but, in the 
present cae, the Marquis kept his word. When the old church of 
St. Dunstan was taken down, in 1830, Lord Hertford attended the 
second sale of the materials, and purchased the clock, bells, and 
figures for 2007.; and he had them placed at the entrance to the 
grounds of his villa in the Regent’s-park, thence called ‘St. Dunstan’s 

illa;” and here the figures do duty to the present day. 4 ie 
| | ta 
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“ ARMS FOUND.” 


Mrs. Butler, in her entertaining Journal, relates this droll story:— 
A gentleman of New York sent a die of his crest to a manufacturer, 
to have it put upon his gig-harness. ‘The man sent home the har- 
ness when it was finished, but without the die: after sending for it 
several times, the owner called, when the reply was, “‘Oh, why, I 
I didn’t know you wanted it.” “TI tell you I wish to have it back.” 
“Oh, pooh, pooh! you can’t want it much now, do you?” “TI tell 
you, sir, I desire to have the die back immediately.” “ Ah, well, 
come now, what'll you take for it?” ‘D’ye think I mean to sell my 
erest? Why you might as well ask me to sell my name.” ‘‘ Why, 
you see a ook many tolks have seen it, and want to haved it on their 
1arness, as it’s a pretty-looking concern enough.” 


MATHEMATICS AT FAULT. 


An English nobleman in Paris proposed to run his horse againes 
time, at a rate which appeared to be impossible. He found plenty 
of persons to take bets, and he staked an immense sum on the event, 
Some friendly savans tried in vain to dissuade him from abiding the 
event: for they assured lim that besides losing his fortune he would 
kill his horse. Nay, they proved it mathematically. They reckoned 
the volume of air the horse would displace at each bound, multiplied 
the weight of this by the necessary velocity, ascertained the strength 
of the horse by a dynamometer; and putting W for the weight, V 
for the velocity, and P for the power, proved, without running far 
into the caleulus, that the achievement was impossible. The sporting 
man thanked his scientific friends, testified to the wonders of mathe- 
matics, ran his horse—and won! 

Again, while the Great Western steam-ship was on the stocks at 
Bristol, one of the ee i at the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation, which was held at the time in that city, calculated away the 
possibility of the steamer ever crossing the Atlantic. He computed 
that, for each horse-power of steam, one ton of coals would bé re- 
quired for every 1425 miles. ‘ Taking this as a basis of the cal- 
pulation,” he said, ‘and allowing one-fourth of a ton of coals per 
horse-power as spare fuel, the tonnage necessary for the fuel and 
machinery, on a voyage from England to New York, weuld be 370 
tons per horse-power, which, for a vessel with engines of 400 horse- 
power, would be 1480 tons.” .Now, as the tonnage of the Great 
Western was only 1340 tons, with engines of 450 horse-power, for her 
to cross the Atlantic was, according to the theorist, utterly impossible. 
The “impossibility” was, however, performed, some twelve times 
per year, from the Ipunch of the ship in 1888, | 
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COMMERCIAL PEERAGES. 


Among recent creations it may be mentioned that the title of Lord 
Belper, in 1856, was chosen by Mr. Strutt, on account of his family 
connexion with that place, to the manufacturing prosperity of which 
his uncle, the late Mr. Jedediah Strutt, contributed so largely. In 
the retiring address which he issued to his constituents on accepting 
the Chiltern Hundreds, prior to his elevation to the peerage, Lord 
Belper alluded to his own position as being still a manufacturer, 
thus identifying himself still with the order from which he is sprung. 
“The name, style, and title” which his Lordship chose, is almost 
hetter known upon the Continent than in this country, for there is 
scarcely afvoman who plies her knitting-needle in the towns and 
villages of Germany but makes use of materials on the wrapper of 
which the name of Belper is printed in large characters. It may be 
of interest to remark here that Lord Belper is by no means the first 
person of commercial antecedents and connexions who has been 
raised to the peerage. Though George II]. was very averse to the 
elevation of any one except members of the old county families, he 
created the London banker, Mr. Robert Smith, Lord Carrington, 
and conferred the Rendlesham peerage on the Thellussons. William 
IV. revived the barony of Ashburton in the person of Mr. Alexander 
Baring, who was many years head of the great commercial house 
which bears his name; and since the accession of her Majesty, Mr. 
Poulett-Thompson, of Manchester, and Mr. Jones Loyd, of Lothbury, 
have been respectively gazetted as Lord Sydenham and Lord Over- 
stone. The case of Lord Belper, however, differs in one respect 
from that of the above noblemen, inasmuch as it is understood that 
his elevation to the peerage does not imply that he has withdrawn 
from his manufacturing engagements. 


A RICHMOND HOAX. 


One of the best practical jokes in Theodore Hook’s clever Gilbert 
Gurney is Daly’s hoax upon the lady who had never been at Rich- 
mond before, or, at least, knew none of the peculiarities of the 
place. Daly desired the waiter, after dinner, to bring some “‘ maids 
of honour”—those cheesecakese for which the place has time out 
of mind béen celebrated. ‘The lady stared, then laughed, and asked, 
‘What do you mean by ‘maids of honour?’” “ Dear me!” said 

Daly, “don’t you know that this is so courtly a place, and so com- 
| petely under the influence of state etiquette, that everything in 
_ Richmond is called after the functionaries of the palace? What 
are called cheesecakes elsewhere are here called maids of honour, 
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# capon is called a lord chamberlain; a goose is a lord steward; a 
roast pig is a master of the horse; a pair of ducks, grooms of the 
bedchamber; a gooseberry tart, a gentleman usher of the black 
rod; and so on.” The unsophisticated lady was taken in, when she 
actually saw the maids of honour make their appearance in the sa 
of cheesecukes; she convulsed the whole party by turning to the 
waiter, and desiring him, in a sweet, but decided tone, to bring her. 
a gentleman usher of the black rod, if they had one in the house 
quite cold | 
SCOTTISH SERVANTS. 

Dean Ramsay, in his very characteristic Reminiscences, Ulustrating 
the habits of old Scottish domestic servants, relates severg] amusing 
traits of their eccentricity, telling of simpler times than the present. 

An instance of firedness is attorded by an old coachman long in 
the service of a noble lady, and who gave all the trouble and annoy- 
ance Which he cenceived were the privileges of his position in the 
fimily. At last, the lady fairly gave him notice to quit, and told 
hin he must eo. ‘The only satisfaction she got was the quiet 
answer, Na, na, my lady; I druve ye to your marriage, and I 
shall stay to drive ye to your burial.” 

A gentlewomuan’s praise of Enelish mutton was a preat annoyance 
to the Scottish prejudices of Sandy, who had been fifty years domes- 
ticated in the Hani: One day, however, he had a real triumph 
upon the subject. ‘The smell of the joint roasting had become very 
offensive through the house. The lady called out to Sandy to have 
the doors closed, adding, “That must be some horrid Scotch mutton 
you have got.” To his delight, this was a lee of English mutton 
his mistress had expressly chosen. She significantly told a friend, 
“ Sandy never let that down upon me.” 

Boaty, who long acted as Charon of the Dee at Banchory, was a 
first-rate sulmon-fisher, and was much sought for by amateurs. One 
day he was in attendance with his boat on a sportsinan, who caught 
sulmon after salmon, and between each fish-catching took a pull at 
his flask, without offering Boaty any participation in the retresh- 
ment. Boaty got annoyed, and seeing no prospect of amendment, 
deliberately pulled the boat to shore, shouldered the oars, ruds, 
landing-nets, and fishing apparatus, which he had provided, and set 
off homeward. His companion, keen for more sport, was amazed, 
and peremptarily ordered lim to come back. But all the answer 
made by the \gffended Boaty was, “No, no; them ’at drink by 
diemealls may jit fish by themsells.” 

Ata large dinigr-party, one of the family noticed that a. guest 
Mrs. Murray—wastlooking for the proper spoon to help herself with 
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salt. The old servant, ‘Thomas, was appealed to; he took no notice, 
und was appealed to more peremptorily, ‘Thomas, Mrs. Murray has 
not a salt-spoon,”’ to which he replied most emphatically, ‘‘ Last 
time Mrs. Murray dined here we dost a salt-spoon.” 

An old servant who took a similar charge of everything that went 
on in the family, having observed that his master thought he had 
drank wine with every lady at the table, but had overlooked one, 
jogged his memory with the question, ‘“‘ What ails ye at her wi’ the 
ereen gown ?” | 

An old servant was standing ata sideboard and attending to the 
wants of a pretty large dinner-party; when the calls grew so 
numerous fe frequent, that the attendant got bewildered, lost his 
temper, find at length, he gave vent to his indignation in this 
remonstrance, addressed to the whole company, ‘‘ Cry a thegither, 
that’s the way to be served.” 

An aged Forfarshire lady, knowing the habits of her old and 
spoilt servant, when she wished a note to be taken without loss of 
time, held it open, and read it over to him, saying, “ There, noo, 
Andrew, ye ken a’ that’s in’t; noo dinna stop to open it, but jast 
send it aft” 

A nursery-maid was leading a little child up and down a garden. 
“Ts't a laddie or a lassie?” asked the gardener. ‘A laddie,” said the 
maid. “* Weel,” said he, “Vin etad o’ dat, for there’s ower mony 
women in the world.’ ‘ Heck, man,” said Jess, “uid ye no ken 
there’s aye maist sown o’ the best crap ?” 


POWER OF THE EYE, 

When Thomas Grenville was a young man he one day dined with 
Lord Spencer at Wimbledon. Amoug the company was George 
Pitt (afterwards Lord Rivers), who declared that he could tame the 
most furious aniinal by looking ut it steadily. Lord Spencer said, 
“ Well, there is a mastiff in the courtyard here which is the terror 
of the neighbourhood, will you try your powers on him?’ Pitt 
agreed to do so; and the company descended into the courtyard. A 
servant held the mastiif by a chain, Pitt knelt down at a short dis- 
tance from the animal, and stared him sternly in the face. ‘They all 
shuddered. Ata signal given, the mastiff was Jet loose, and rushed 
furiouslystowards Pitt—then suddenly checked his pace, seemed con- 
founded: and, leaping over Pitt's head, ran away, and wus not seen 
for many hours afterwards. | 

Mr. Rogers, who relates this story, tells us also how he profited 
by Pitt's experience, as follows:— During one of my visits to 
Italy, while i was walking a little before my carriage, on the road, 
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not far from Vicenza, I perceived two huge dogs nearly as tall as 
myself, bounding tov rards me from out a ere ater vay, though there was 
no house in sight. T recollected what Pitt ad done ; and, trembling 
from head to foot, I yet had resolution enough to stand quite still 
and eye them w ith a tixed look. They 2 eradually relaxed their speed 
from a gallop to a trot, cume up to me, stopped for a momcut, and 
then went back again,’ 
RUINOUS EPICURISM. 

A eentleman of Gloucestershire had one son, whom he sent 
abroad, to make the erand tour of the Contine os where he paid 
more attention to the cookery of natious and luxurions living, than 
anything else. Before his return, his father died, and le‘t him a 
1: rere fortune. He now looked over his note-book io discover where 
the. most exquisite dishes were to be had, and the best cooks 
obtained. Every servant in his house was a cook; his butler, foot- 
nian, lhousekeeper, couchmuan, and grooms— all were cooks. He had 
also three Itahan cooks—one fan Florence, another from Sienga, 
and a third from Viterbo—for dressing one F loventine dish! He had 
a messenger constantly on the road between Brittany and London, 
to bring the eges of a certain sort of plover found in the former 
country. He was aes to eat a single dinner at the expense of 
OL, though there were hat two ne In nine years he found 
Tome If getting poor, wid this made him melancholy. "When totally 
ruined, havine spent 140,00074, a friend one day onve lnm a guinea 
to keep him from st: inviny ; and he was found in a parret next day 
broiling an ortolan, tor w hich he had paid a portion of the guinea! 
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POLITICAL LIFE. 


INTEGRITY OF EARL STANHOPE, 


Tis eminent soldier, who carried arms under King William III. 
in Flanders, and under the Duke of Schomberg and Earl of Peter- 
borough, at the close of his military cureer, became an active Whig 
leader in Parliament, took ofice under Sunderland, and was soon 
after raised to the peerage. His death was very sudden. He was 
of a constitutionally warm and sensitive temper. In the course of 
the discussion of the South Sea Company’s affairs, which so un- 
happily involved some of the leading members of the Government, 
the Duke of Wharton (Feb. 4, 1721) made some severe remarks in 
the House of Lords, comparing the conduct of ministers to that of 
Sejanus, who had made the reien of Tiberius hateful to the old 
Romans. Stanhope, in rising to reply, spoke with such vehemence 
in vindication of himself and his colleagues, that he burst a blood- 
vessel, and died the next day. ‘* May it be eternally remembered,” 
says the British Merchant, “to the honour of Earl Stanhope, that he 
died poorer in the King’s service than when he came into it. Wal- 
sinzham, the great Walsingham, died poor; but the great Stanhope 
lived in the time of the South Sea temptations !” 


PHILIP EARL OF CHESTERFIELD. 


When the independent Philip, 2d Earl of Chesterfield, made one 
ofshis occasional visits to the House of Lords (from Geneva), a new 
doorkeeper, seeing him about to press into the House in a dress of 
extreme simplicity, impeded his entrance with this remark, “ Now, 
then, honest man, go back! you can have no business in such a 
place as this, honest man !” 

EXECUTION OF LORDS KILMARNOCK AND BALMERINO. 

Walpole relates many eccentric traits of these Rebel Lords, on 
their trial and execution. When they were to be brought fron the 


Tower in a coaches, there was some dispute in which the axe 
must go—old Balmerino cried, ‘Come, come, put it with me.” At 
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the bar he played with his fingers upon the axe while he talked to 
the gentleman-guoler; and one day, somebody coming up to listen, 
he took the b blade, and held it like a fan between their faces. During 
the trial, a little boy was near him, but not tall enough to see; he 
made room for the ¢ sage and placed him near himself, He said that 
one of his reasons for pleading vet guilty was, that so many ladies 
might not be disappointed of their show. 

At the trial Lord Leicester went up to the Duke of Newcastle, 
and said, “ Ne aver heard so great an orator as Lord Kilmarnock ! if 
TI was your Grace, I would pardon him, and make him peymaster ; 
alluding to Me. Pitt, who ee lately been preferred to that post, 
from the fear the ministry had of his abusive eloquence. 

George Selwyn bevged Sir William Saunderson to eet: him the 
High Steward’s ‘wand, after it was broke, as 2 curiosity; but that he 
behaved so like an attorney the first dav, and so like a pettifogger 
the second, that he would not take it to lieht his fire with. 

Lady © ‘romartie, who is said to have drawn her husband into the 
Rebellion, went to Leicester House, with four of her children, to 
bespeak the interest of the Princess of Wales for her lord. The 
Princess saw her, and made no other answer th: im hy bringing in her 
own children, and placing them by her; ‘ whic ‘h,” SAS = Gray, “if 
true, is one of the prettiest things ‘Lever heard.” Lord Cromartie 
was reprieved. 

Balmerino kept up lis spirits to the same pitch of paiety. In the 
cell at Westminster he showed Lord Kilmarnock how he must lay 
his head; bid him not wince, lest the stroke should cut his skull or 
huis shoulders, and advised him to bite his li ips. As they were to re- 
turn, he begged they might have another bottle together, as they 
should never meet uny more till---—, then pointed to his neck, At 
eetting into the couch, he said to thre witoler, ‘Take care, or youll 
vreak any shins with this damned axe.” 

Lord Kilmarnock was extremely poor; he had been known to 
dine with a man who sold pamphlets at Storey’s-gate, St. Jumes’g- 
aka ; wud the man at the tennis-court said, “ he would often have 
OTK glad if I would have taken him home to dinner.” He was 

certuinzy so pour, that in one of his wife’s intercepted letters she tells 
him she has playniod l her steward for a fortnight for money, and can 
get but three shillings. ‘The Duke of Areyle telling: him low sorry 
he was to see bitn engaged in such a cause, “‘ My Lord,” says he, 
‘tor the two kings and their rights I cared not a farthing ‘which 
pe but [ was starving, and, by God, if Mahomet had set up 
ais standard in the Highlands, I had been a good Mussulman for 
bread, and stuck close to the party, for ] must eat.” 
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At the ‘ower they stopped up Balmerino’s windows because he 
talked to the populace; then he ad only one, which looked directly 
upon all the scaffolding. They brought in the death-warrant at his 
dinner. His wife fainted. He said, “Lieutenant, with your damned 
warrant you have spoilt my lady’s stomach.” 

Walpole was not at the execution of the Rebel Lords, but had 
two persons come to hin directly, who were at the next house to 
the scaffold; and he saw another person who was on it. Just before 
they came out of the Tower, Balmerino drank a bumper to Ning 
James's health. As the clock struck ten they came forth on foot, 
Lord Kilmarnock all in black, his hair unpowdered in a bay, sup- 
ported by Forster, the great Presbyterian, and by Mr. Home, a 
young clergyman; his friend, Lord Balmerino, followed alone, in a 
blue coat, turned up with red (his rebellious regimentals), a flannel 
waistcoat, and his shroud beneath; their hearses following. They 
were conducted to a house near the scaffold. Here they feirtel 
Balmerino embraced the other, and said, “ My Lord, I wish 1 could 
sutfer for both !” | 

Kilmarnock remamed an hour and a half in the house, At last 
he came to the seattold, certainly much terrified, but with a resolu- 
tion that prevented his behaving in the least meanly or unlike a 
gentleman, “ When he beheld the fatal scattold covered with black 
cloth, the executioner with jis axe and his assistants, the sawdust, 
which was soon to be drenched with his blood, the cothn ea 
to receive the limbs which were yet warm with life—above all, the 
immense display of human countenances which surrounded the 
scaffold like a sea, all eyes bent ou the sad object of the preparation-—— 
his natural feelings broke forth in a whisper to the triend on whose 
urm dre leaned, ‘Tome, this is terrible? No sien of indecent 
timidity, however, affected his behaviour.” (Sir Walter Scott.) He 
took no notice of the crowd, oniy to desire that the baize might be 
lifted up from the rails that the moh might see the spectacle. He 
stood and prayed some time with Forster, who wept over hin, 
exhorted and encouraged him. Ue delivered a long speech to the 
sheriff, and, with a uobloe manliness, stuck to the recantation he had 
mide at his trial; declaring he wished that all who embarked in the 
same cause might meet the same fate. He then took off his bag, 
coat, agd waistcoat, with great composure, and, after some trouble, 
put on a napkin-cap, and then several times tried the block; the 
executioner, who was in white, with a white apron, out of tenderness 
concealing the axe behind himself. At last the earl knelt down, 
with a visible unwillingness to depart, and, after five minutes, 
dropped his handkerchief, the signal and his head was cut off at 
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once, only hanging by a bit of skin, and was received in a scarlet 
cloth by four of the undertaker’s men, kneeling, who wrapped it up 
and put it into the coffin with the body; orders having been given 
not to expose the heads, as used to be the custom. 

The scaffold was immediately new strewn with saw-dust, the 
block new covered, the executioner new dressed, and a new axe 
brought. Then came old Balmerino, treading with the air of a 
general. As he mounted the scaffold, he read the inscription on 
his coffin, as he did again afterwards: he then surveyed the spec- 
tators, who were in amazing numbers, even upon masts of ships in 
the river, and, pulling out his spectacles, read a speech, which is 
variously reported. . . . He said, if he had not taken the sacrament 
the day before, he would have knocked down Williamson, the Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, for his ill-usage of him. He took the axe and 
felt it, and asked the headsman how many blows he had given Lord 
Kilmarnock ; and gave him three guineas. ‘Two clergymen, who 
attended him, coming up, he said, ‘No, gentlemen, I believe you 
have already done me all the service you can.” Then he went to 
the corner of the scaffold, and called very loud for the warder to give 
him his periwig, which he took off, and put ona nightcap of Scotch 
ae and then pulled off his coat and waistcoat and lay down ; but 
yeing told he was on the wrong side, vaulted round, and imme- 
diately gave the sien by tossing up his arm, as if he were giving the 
signal for battle. He received three blows, but the first certainly 
took away all sensation. He was not a quarter of an hour on the 
scaffold ; Lord Kilmarnock above half a one. Balmerino certainly 
died with the intrepidity of a hero, but with the insensibility of one 
too. As he walked from his prison to execution, seeing every 
window and top of house filled with spectators, he cried out, ‘‘ Look, 
look, how they are all piled up like rotten oranges.” 


EXECUTION OF SIMON LORD LOVAT. 


Of this cunning old creature, whose character seems a mixture of 
tyranny and pride in his villany, Walpole relates some strange ex- 
travagances. In his own Highland domain, he governed despoti- 
cally, either burning or plundering the lands or houses of his open 
enemies, or taking off his secret ones by the assistance of his cook, 
who was his poisoner in chief. He had two servants who married 
each other without his consent ; he said “ You shall have enough of | 
each other,” and stowed them in a dungeon that had been a well, 
for three weeks. When he came to the Tower, he told them, that 


if he were not so old and infirm, they would find it ditheult to keep 
him there. They told him they had kept much younger, “ Yes,” 
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said he, “‘ but they were inexperienced : they had not broke so many 
gaols as I have.” At his own house, he used to say, that for thirty 
years of his life he never saw a gallows but it made his neck ache. 
His last act was to shift his treason upon his eldest son, whom he 
forced into the rebellion. He told Williamson, the Lieutenant of 
the Tower, ‘ We will hang my eldest son, and then my second shall 
marry your niece.” One day, that Williamson complained that he 
could not sleep, he was so haunted with rats—he replied, “ What 
do you say, that you are so haunted with Ratcliffes ?” 

The first day, as he was brought to his trial, a woman, looked 
into the coach and said, “You ugly old dog, don’t you think 
you'll have that frightful head cut off?” he replied, ‘‘ You ugly old 

, I-believe I shall!” The last two days he behaved ridiculously,” 
pene and making everybody laugh, even at the sentence. When 
he withdrew, he said “ Adieu, my ice. we shall never meet again 
in the same place.” He said he would be hanged ; for that his neck 
was so short and bended, that he should be struck in the shoulders. 
“T did not think it possible,” says Walpole, “to feel so little as I 
did at so melancholy a spectacle, but tyranny and villany, wound 
up by buffoonery, took off all edge of concern. The foreigners were 
much struck: Nicolini seemed a great deal shocked, but he comforts 
himself with the knowledge he thinks he has gained of the English 
constitution,” 

In the next letter Walpole sends some account of Lovat’s death: 
he was beheaded, and died extremely well, without passion, affecta- 
tion, buffoonery, or timidity : his behaviour was natural and intrepid. 
He professed himself a Jansenist ; made no speech, but sat down a 
little while in a chair on the scaffold, and talked to the people about 
him. He lay down quietly, and gave the sign soon, and was des- 
patched at a blow. 

Lord Lovat was not only the last person beheaded on Tower-hill, 
but was the last person beheaded in this country, April 9, 1747. 
During the day, a scatfolding built near Barking-alley fell, with 
nearly 1,000 persons on it, and twelve were killed. 

Hogarth painted Lovat’s portrait: be met him at St. Albans 
(Nichols says Barnet), on his road to London. Hogarth says: ‘1 
took this likeness when Simon Fraser was relating on his fingers 
the number of the rebel forces—such a chieftain had so many men, 
&c. He received me with much cordiality—embraced me when I 
entered, and kissed me, though he was under the hands of the 
barber. The muscles of his neck appeared of unusual: strength— 
more so than I had ever seen.” | 

Hogarth also etched Lovat’s portrait ; when the plate was finished, 
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a printseller offered its weight in gold for it. The impressions could 
not be taken off fast enough to meet the demand, which produced 
about twelve pounds per day for several weeks, 


SIR ROBERT WALPOLE’S BRIBERY. 
During Sir Robert Walpole’s administration, he wanted to carry 
a question in the House of Commons, to whieh he knew there 
would be great ae enn and which was disliked by some of his 
own dependents, As he was passing through the Court of Requests, 


he met a member of the Opposition, whose avarice he imagined 
would not reject a large bribe. He took him aside, and said, ‘ Such 
f question comes on this day; give me your vote, and here is a 
hank-bill of 2,0002.,” which he put into his hands. The member made 
him this answer: ‘Sir Robert, you have lately served some of my 
particular friends ; and when my wite was last at Court, the King 
was very eracious to her, which must have happened at your in- 
stance, I should, therefore, think mivself very ungrateful (putting 
the bank-bill into his pocket) ut T were to refuse the favour you are now 
pleased to ask me.” 

Sir Robert was called the Grand Corrupter in the libels of his 
time: he is said to have thought all mankind rogues, and to have 
remarked that everv one had lis price. Pope refers to this: 


‘¢ Would he oblige me, let me only find | 
He does not think me what he thinks mankind.” 


Or as he at first printed it: 
‘¢ We thinks one poet of no venal kind.” 


That Walpole said something very much like the saying attri- 
buted to him is whut even his son does not deny; but there is reason 
to believe that he said it with a qualification—“ all ¢huse men have 
their price,” not “all men have their price.” | 

The saying as recorded by Richardson, the painter, who had 
ample means of being well-intormed, was in these words: “ There 
was not one, how patriot soever he might seem, of whom he 
did not know the price.” (Michardsoniana, 8vo. 1776, p. 178.) 
Dr. King, whose menuns of information were as good as Richard- 
son’s, records a rcisurk made during a debate in Parliarient by 
Walpole to Mr. W. Leveson, the brother of the Jacobite Lord 
Gower. “You see,” said Sir Robert, ‘ with what zeal and vehe- 
mence these gentlemen oppose; and yet I know the price of avery 
man in this house except three, and your brother is one of them.” 
Dr. King adds, that Sir Robert lived long enough to know that my 
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Lord Gower had his price aswellastherest. ( King’ s Anvedotes, p. 44.) 
His son modifies the saying: “ Some are corrupt, ” Sir Robert W al- 
pole said; “but I will tell you of one who is not: Shippen is not.” 
(Walpoliana, j . 38.) And Sir Robert said, that ‘it was fortunate so 
few men could be prime ministers, as it was best that few should 
thoroughly know the shocking wickedness of mankind. I never 
heard him say that all men had their pric es; and I believe no such 
expression ever came from his mouth.” 

Tord Brougham, also, doubts whether the above words were ever 
used by Wal pole 5 5 or, if use d, Whether they are properly interpreted, 
‘“‘ His famous ray ing, that ‘ all men have their price,’ ” said Lord 
Brougham, “ can prove nothing uniess ‘price’ be defined; and if 
i large and ifhon al sense Js given to the word, the pr oposition more 
resembles a truism than a sneer or an ebullition of official philan- 
thropy, But if has been positively atiirmed that the remark was 
never made; for it is said that an important word is omitted, which 
wholly changes the sense; and that W: ‘alpole only said, in reference to 
certain actions or protlivate adversaries, and their adherents resem- 
bling themsclves, ‘all dese men have their price,’ —(Coxe’s Life of 
Walpole, vol.i. p. @07.) Ths general tone of sarcasm, when speaking 
of patriotism id politic: vill nvatitude, and others of the more flee ting 
virtues, is well known. “Patriots,” he sa id, ‘fare easily raised ; 1 
have myself made many a one, "Tis but to refise an unreasonable 
demand, and up springs a patriot!” So the gratitude of political 
men he defined to be ‘fa lively sense of favours to come.” 


*“NOWNRIGHT SHIPPEN.” 


Some notion of the free use made in Ship pen’s days of the current 
coin as a political agent, may be gathered from the fact whieh 
Shippen himself related to the celebrated Dr, Middleton. The Prince 
of Wales, to justify his satisfaction with a speec th which the sturdy 
old Jacobite hi id made, sent him 10002 by General Churchill, Groom 
te his Bedchamber. Shippe n refused it: That Sir Robert W alpole 
himself had known of similar attempts made on Shippen’s virtue by 
the Hanoverian purty, is pretty evident from his well- known : sayin 
respecting that honest man, quoted above. 


e A VISIT FROM THE VPRETENDER., 

Dr. King, in his volume of Politica! and Literary Aneedotes of his 
own Times, relates some interesting particulars of the short visit of 
the Pretender to Eneland, in 750, when he only stayed in London 
five days. Dr. King had some long conversations with him here, 
and for some years after held a constant correspondence with him, 
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not, indeed, by letters, but by messengers, not couriers, but “ gwen= 
tlemen of fortune, honour, and veracity.” "The Doctor describes the 
Pretender as tall and well- made, but stooping a little. ‘‘ He has an 
handsome face and good eyes; I think his busts, which about this 
time were commonly “gold in London, are more like him than any of 
his pictures which I have yet seen.” Dr. King then relates, in a 
note, the following corroboration of die striking: resemblance of the 
bust :—“ He (the Pretender) came one evening ” to my lodgings and 
drank tea with me; my servant, after he was cone, suid to me, that 
he thought my new visitor very like Pence C harles, ‘Why,’ said 
i have you ever seen Prince Charles?’ ‘No, sir,’ replied ‘the fel- 

low, ‘but this gentleman, whoever he may be, exactly resembles 
the busts which are sold in Redhon-street, “and are said to be the 
busts of Prince Charles.’ The truth is, these busts were taken ip 
plaster of Paris from his face.” 

Dr. King relates that as to Prince Charles’s religion, ‘ He is cer- 
tainly free from all bigotry and superstition, a he would readily 
conform to the religion of the country, With the Catholics he is a 
Catholic; with the Protestants he is'a Protestant ; and to convince 
the latter of his sincerity he often carried an English € rommon Prayer- 
book in his pocket.” He also once selected a nonjuring minister to 
christen one of his illegitimate children. The Prince was very ava- 
ricious. Dr. King knew him, with 2000 loui ders in his strong 
box, pretend he was in great distress, and borrow money from a lady 
in Paris, who was not in affluent circumstances. 


THE PRETENDER’S HEALTH. 


When Lord Mansfield (then Mr. Murray) was examined before 
the Privy Council, about the year 1747, for drinking the Pretender’s 
health on his knees (which he certainly did), it was urged against 
him, among other things, to show how stone a well-wisher he was 
to the cause of the exiled family, that, when he was cinploy ed as 
solicitor-yeneral against the revels who were tried in 17 46, he had 
never used that term, but always called them wafurtunate gentlemen. 
When he came to his defence, he said the fact was true; and he 
should only say that “ he pitied ‘that man’s loyalty who thought that 
epithets could add to the guilt of treason !’—an admirable instance of 
a dexterous and subtle evasion. ‘ 


CONFERKING THE GARTER. 

Two of our sovereigns appear to have shown ill manners and 
temper in conferring the insignia and decorations of this noble order, 
George the Second, who stron py disliked Lord Temple, “ Squire 
Gawkey,” as he was nicknamed, was compelled by political arranges 
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ments, very repugnant to his feelings, to invést that nobleman with 
the Order of the Garter; when the King took so little pains to con- 
ceal his aversion both to the individual and to the act, that, instead 
of placing the riband decorously over the shoulder of the new knight, 

his Majesty, averting his head, and muttering indistinctly some ex- 
pressions of dissatisfaction, threw the riband across him, and turned 

his back at the same instant in the rudest manner. George the 
Third exerted more restraint over his passions than did his grand- 
father, yet even he could be ill-tempered. When he invested the 
Marquis Camden with the Garter, le showed much ill-humour in 
his countenance and manner. However, as he knew the ceremony 
must be performed, Mr. Pitt having pertinaciously insisted upon it, 
the King took the riband in his hand, and turning to the Duke of 
Dorset, the assistant knight-companion, before the new knight 
approached, asked him if he knew Lord Camwnden’s Christian name. 
The Duke, after inquiring, informed him that it was John Jeffreys. 
“What! what!” said the King, “ John Jettreys! the first Knight 
of the Garter, I believe, that was ever called John Jeffreys;” the 
King not considering his descent sufhciently illustrious. 

In 1752, ut the time of Lord North's resignation, there were on 
the King’s table four Garters unappropriated, which the new minis- 
ters naturally considered as lawful plunder. One only of the nuinber 
fell to the share of the sovereign, which he was allowed, though not 
without some difficulty, to confer on his third son, Prince William 
Henry, afterwards King William 1V. The Duke of Devonshire, as 
head of the Whig’ party, was invested with one blue riband, and the 
Duke of Richmond with another. Lord Shelburne took for himself, 
as was to be expected, the fourth Garter. At the investment never 
did three men receive the Order in so dissimilar and characteristic a 
manner. The Duke of Devenshire advanced up to the sovereign, 
with his phlegmatic, cold, and awkward air, like a clown. Lord 
Shelburne came forward, bowing on every side, smiling and fawning 
like a courtier. ‘lhe Duke of Richmond presented himself, easy, 
urfembarrassed, and with dignity, like a gentleman. : 

POLITICAL INFAMY. 
_ There are several degrees of infamy, but none beyond that of one 
Digges, a political hack, who was so infamous a fellow, that Dr. 
ay ie}, ar ae ‘ 
oe said of him, ‘If Digges was aot damned the devil would 

: useless,” 


a 


A TRIFLING MISTAKE. 


In the House of Peers, during the examination of the magistrates 
f Edinburgh, touching the particulars of the Porteous Mob, in 1786, 
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the Duke of Newcastle having asked the Provost with what kind of 
shot the town-guard, commanded by Porteous, had loaded their 
muskets, received the unexpected reply, ‘‘ Ou, just sic as ane shoots 
dukes and fools wi!” The answer was considered as a contempt of 
the House of Lords, and the poor Provost would have suffered from 
misconception of his patois, had not the Duke of Argyle (who must 
have been exceedingly amused) explained that the worthy chicf 
macistrate’s expression, when rendered into English, meant to de- 
scribe the shot used for ducks and waterfowl, 


SCOTTISH CONCEIT. 


In the time of the Rebellion of 1745, Duke Hamilton was ecxtol- 
ling Scotland to George I. to such a length that the King could no 
longer bear it. ‘‘ My Lord,” said his Majesty, “I only wish it was 
a hundred thousand miles off, and that you was king of it.” 


TIT FOR TAT, 


At the stormy Westminster in election, 1750, a chairmaker, having 
. oy FT : ; .) > : ‘ gf ° a 
voted for Lord Trentham, the Prince of Wales sent one of his ser- 
vants to the man to say that the Prince would eae) him no more, 
“Tam going to bid another person make his Royal Highness a 
chair.” “ With all my heart,” said the chairmaker; “ I don’t care 
what they make him, so they don’t make him a throne.” 


STICKING TOGETHER, 

How genially the Scotch stick together in spite of their religious 
differences in the last century is illustrated in the following incident : 
Stirling, of Keir, and some other gentlemen, were tried for high 
treason, in Edinburgh, in 1708. They were charged with drinking 
the health of the Pretender, plotting a French invasion, and encou- 
raging insurrection. They escaped through the hard swearing of 
the witnesses brought against them, one of these being Stirling’s 
own servant, who without any direction from his master had ma- 
nuged to swear very neatly in his favour. Riding home from the 
trial, Stirling turned about in mere curiosity, and asked the servant 
whether he had really forgotten certain occurrences. ‘I ken very 
weel what you mean, laird,” was the man’s reply, “but my mind 
was clear to trust my saul to the mercy o° Heaven rather than your 


& rT 


honour’s body to the mercy o’ the Whigs.” 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH, 


Dean Ramsay relates that during the long French war, two old 
ladies in Stranraer were going to the kirk, when one said to the 
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other, “ Was it no’ a wonderful thing that the Breetish were aye 
victorious over the French iu battle?” ‘Nota bit,” said the other 
old lady, “dinna ye ken the Breetish aye say their prayers before 
vaen into battle?” ~The other replied, ‘But canna the French say 
their prayers as weel’”? The reply was most characteristic, “ Hoot! 


* 


jabbering bodies, who could unaderstan’ them ?” 


SCOTTISH INDEPENDENCE. 

The Earl of Buchan (David Stuart Erskine), who died in his 
eighty-eighth year, in 1829, was, in his early years, taken by the 
hand by Mr. Pitt—but upon a subsequent occasion, when an election 
of Scotch Peers took place, his lordship having, like the other Peers, 
received a Government circular letter, naming the individuals to be 
eleeted, he retired from public lite, considering this letter en insult 
to the peerage of Scotland,—and upon that occasion wrote a letter 
to the minister, in which is this remarkable sentence: ‘* Tf the 
privileges of Acothiund are endeavoured to be violated, L shall know 
how to make my porridge in my helmet, and stir it with my sword l? 


AN ARCHBISHOP ON DUELLING. 

The hold on society which the practice of duelling had once 
attained is illustrated by an anecdote told by Walpole, of the Arch- 
bishop of York, who, when a sermon he had recently preached was 
attacked in the House of Lords as too servile in its advocacy of 
Divine right, said openly that, ‘though as a Christian and a Bishop 
he ought to bear wrongs, there were injuries that would provoke 
any patience: and that he, if insulted, should know how to chastise 
any petulance.” We must take the story us we find it told by Wal- 
mule but if it were true as he gives it, it shows the curious change 
society has undergone since—and which it underwent, indeed, during 
-—the time of George IIT. In 1820 it would have been thought as 
extraordinary as it would be thought now, itan Archbishop, stand- 
jng up publicly in ecclesiastical costume, were to declare that he 
could stand a good deal, but that he must shoot any one who 
criticised his sermons. Dnuelling also gives the text for another of 
Walpole’s best stories. Hutchinson, Provost of Dublin, ynarreled 
with Tisdale, the Irish Attorney-General, and after having abused 
him in the grossest terms, seut him a challenge. Tisdule refused to 
fight him, urging that he himself was seventy-three, but laying 
very little stress on that. His principal objection was that they 
were not on an equality with reference to the pleasure to be derived 
from the contest. “If I should kill Wutchinson,” he said, “I should 
Het nothing but the pleasure of killine him; whereas, if he kills me, 

12 | 
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he will get my place of Secretary of State, of which he has the 
reversion.” 
LET WELL ALONE. 

Walpole was long of opinion that few persons know when to die: 
é.c. when to go out of the world. He thought that when any per- 
sonage had shone as much as possible, he should be heard of no 
more. Thus, Voltaire ought to have pretended to die after Alzire, 
Mahomet, und Semiramis, and not have produced his wretched last 
veces: Lord Chatham should have icsed his political career with 
his immortal war: and how weak was Garrick, when he quitted the 
stage, to limp after the tatters of fame by writing and reading tans 
poems; und even by sitéimy to read plays which he had acted with 
such fire and energy! We have another example in Mr, Anstey ; 
who, if he had a friend upon earth, would have been obliged to him 
for being knocked on the head, the moment he had published the 
first edition of the Bath Guide; for, even in the second, he had 
exhausted his whole stock of inspiration, and has never written any- 
thing tolerable since. When such unequal wuthors print their works 
together, onemay xupply in a new light the old hacknied simile of 
Mezentius, who tied together the living und the dead. 

THE PULTENEY GUINEA, 

William Pulteney, afterwards Earl of Bath, was remarkable alike 
for his oratorical talents and lis long and consistent opposition to 
the measures of Sir Robert Wilpote, the great Whig Minster, On 
the ith of February, 1741, a time when party feeling was at its 
height, Walpole received an intimation in the House of Commons 
that it was the intention of the Opposition to impeuch him. To this 
menace he replied with his usual composure and self-complacence, 
merely requesting a fiir and candid hearing, and winding up his 
speech with the quotation— 

‘Nil comscire sibi, null’ pallescere culpa.” 
With his usual tact, Pulteney immediately rose, and observed, “that 
the right honourable gentleman’s logic and J atin were alike inaccu- 
rate, and that Horace, whom he had just waisquoted, hud written 
‘nullé pallescere culpé.’” Walpole maintained that his quotation 
was correct, and a bet was ailered, The matter was thereupon 
referred to Nicholas Hardinge, Clerk of the House, au excellent 
classical scholar, who decided ayvainst Walpole. The Minister 
accordingly took a guinea from his pocket, and flung it across the 
house to Pulteney. The latter caught it, and holding it up, ex- 
claimed, “It’s the only money I have received from the Treasury 
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for many years, and it shall be the last.” This guinea having been 
carefully preserved, finally came into the hands of Sir John Murray, 
by whom it was presented, in 1828, to the British Museum. ‘The 
following memorandum, in the handwriting of Pulteney, is attached 
to it:— This guinea I desire may be kept as an heirloom. It was 
won of Sir Robert Walpole in the House of Commons ; he asserting 
the verse in Horace to be ‘nulli pallescere culpw,’ whereas I laid the 
wager of a guinea that it was ‘nullé pallescere culpa.’ He sent for 
the book, and, being convinced that he had lost, gave me this 
guinea. I told him I could take the money without any blush 
on my side, but believed it was the only money he ever gave in the 
House where the giver and the receiver ought not equally to blush. 
This guinea, I hope, will prove to my posterity the use of knowing 
Latin, and encourage them in their learning.” 


DIVIDED DANGER. 


When Lord Bath was toid of the first determination of turning 
Pitt out of the ministry, and Jettine Fox remain, he said, it put him 
in mind of a story of the Gunpowder Plot. The Lord Chamberlain 
was sent to examine the vaults under the Parliament House, and, 
returning with his report, said he had found five-and-twenty barrels 
of gunpowder, that he had removed ten of them, and hoped the 
other fitteen would do no harm, 


OPENING LETTERS, 


We have heard much of this “‘ State necessity” in our day, but 
little that redounds so much to the honour of an English statesman 
as the following :—One morning, when Pulteney (afterwards Harl 
of Bath) was in office, a man came to him offering his service, that 
he could open any letter folded in any form, could take a copy of 
the letter, and make it up again in such a manner, that the writer 
of the letter himself could not distinguish whether the seal had been 
touched, or how the letter had been opened, The man withdrew 
into another room, a short letter was written, was folded up in the 
most artful manner, was sealed with a finely cut coat of arms, and 
then sent to the man in the room adjoining. Ina quarter of an hour 
the man returned with the letter and the copy of the letter, and 
neither Mr. Pulteney, nor a friend who had been sitting with him 
at the time, could discover the least traces of the letter’s having been 
opened, The man therefore hoped that his honour would employ 
him, or recommend him to some other person. He replied, that he 
regretted that there existed such a dangerous enemy to society ; so 
far from employing or recommending him, he would punish him if 
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he had it in his power. ‘Go your wavs, said he, Cand seck your 
reward elsewhere’ The man was soon after taken into the Se- 
retary of State’s office.”— Newton, Lit: and Ancedotes, prefixed to his 
Works. 

“TOTTENHAM IN HIS BOOTS.” 


This sobriquet was acquired by Charles Tottenham, Esq., of Tot- 
tenham Green, Co. Wexford, and a Member of the Irish Parliament, 
under the following circumstances: The Members of the House oi 
Commons formerly attended im full dress, an arrangement first broken 
through as follows, A very important constitutional question was. 
debating between Coverimuent and the Opposition, namely, as to 
the application of a sum of 60,0002, then lying unappropriated in 
the Irish treasury. The numbers seemed to be nearly poised; it 
had been supposed that the majority would be inelined to give it to 
the King, ae the Opposition would recommend laying it out 
upon the country; when the sergeant-yt-arms reported that a Mem- 
ber wanted to force himself into the House wadressed, in dirty boots, 
and splashed up to his shoulders. The Speaker could not oppose 
custom to privilege, and was necessitated to admit him. It proved 
to be Mr. NoHenhin , covered with mud, and wearing a pair of huge 
jack-boots. Hearing that the question was hkely to come on sooner 
than he had expected, he liad, lest he should not bein time, mounted 
his horse at Tottenham Green, set off in the meht, ridden nearly 
sixty miles up to the Parliament House direct, and rushed in, with- 
out washing or changing’ himself, to vote fur the country. He ar- 
rived just at the critical moment, and lis casting-vote gave a majority 
of one to the country party. | 

This incident could not die while the Irish Parliament lived, and 
“Tottenham in his Boots” remained to a very late period a standing 
toast at certain patriotic Irish tables. It should be added, that by 
an order of the Parliament, all members were to appear in the House 
in full court dress, under a penalty of 5002.; which fine Mr. Totten- 
ham having incurred, had to pay: he was the last who did go, fur 
his bold conduct put an end to its further exaction. 

Soon after the affair, a portrait of the hon. member was painted 
by Stephens, and engraved by A. Millar, in the attitude of ascending 
the steps of the Parliament House, in Dublin, in his travelliny dress 
—in his boots, This picture is in the possession of the head of the 
house of Tottenham, the Marquis of ly. 

BOYLE ROCHE’S BULLS. 


Sir Boyle Roche, the Irish member, excelled in bulls. “I wish,” 
said he, one day, when opposing an anti-ministerial motion, “ J 
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wish, Mr. Speaker, this motion at the bottom of the bcttomless pit.” 
At another time, in relation to English connexion, he observed,— 
‘‘ England, it must be allowed, is the mother-country, and there- 
fore I advise them (England and Ireland) to live in filial affection 
together, like sisters as they are and ought to be.” A question of 
smuggling a in the Shannon being under consideration, ‘I 
would,” said Sir Boyle, “ have two frigates stationed on the opposite 
points of the mouth of the river, and there thev should remain fixed, 
with strict orders not to stir; and so, by cruising and cruising 
about, they would be able to intercept everything that should attempt 
to pass between.” 
A DROVE OF BULLS. 


In a debate on the Leather Tax, in 1795, in the Irish House of 
Commons, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir John Plunkett, 
observed, with great emphasis, ‘f That in the prosecution of the 
present war, every man ought to give his last guinea te protect the 
remainder.” Mr. Vandeleur said, ‘‘ However that might be, the tax 
on leather would be severely felt by the barefooted peasantry of 
Treland.” ‘To which Sir Boyle Roche replied, that “ This could be 
easily remedicd by making the underleathers of wood.” 


A KING’S SPEECH. 


When George the Second, in his Speech, told his Parliament. his 
reason for dissolving it was its being so near dissolution, Lord Corn- 
bury said if put him in mind of a gaoler in Oxfordshire who was re- 
markably humane to his prisoners: one day he said to one of them, 
“My good friend, you biog you are to be hanged on Friday 
senight; I want extremely to go to London; would you be so kind 
us to be hanged next Friday ?” 


A MINISTERIAL REPROOF, 


« On one of the many occasions when the implacable hatred of the 
House of Brunswick towards that of Brandenburg broke out, Sir 
Robert Walpole said to George the Second, ‘“ Will your Majesty 
engage in an enterprise which must prove both disgraceful and dis- 
advantageous? Why, Hanover will be no more than a breaktast te 
the Prussian army.” 

| TALKING POLITICS. 

A8 politics spoil conversation, Walpole once proposed that every- 
body should forfeit half-a-crown who said anything tending to in- 
troduce the idea either of Ministers or Opposition. Upon this 
Hannah More, who was present, added that whoever mentioned pir- 
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coal, or a fox-skin muff, should be considered as guilty; and it was 
accordingly voted. 
INVASION PANIC, 

When, in 1756, the Duke of Newcastle expected the French 
every hour, one night he was terribly alarmed: on his table he 
found a mysterious card with only these words: “Charles is very 
well, and is expected in England every day.” It was plamly some 
secret friend that advertised him of the Pretender’s approaching ar- 
rival. He called up all the servants, ransacked the whole house to 
know who had been in his dressing-room :—at last it came out to be 
an answer from the Duchess of Queensbury to the Duchess of New- 
castle about Lord Charles Douglas. 

NARROW ESCAPE. 

When, in 1759, there was a successful debate in the House of 
Commons on the Bill for fixing the augmentation of the salaries of 
the Judges, Charles ‘Townshend said, the book of Judges was saved 
by the book of Numbers. 

PERUQUIERS PETITION. 

On the 11th of February, 1765, a petition was presented to King 
George III., by the master peruke-makers of the metropolis, setting 
forth the distresses of themselves, and an incredible number of 
others dependent on them, from the almost universal decline of their 
trade, in consequence of gentlemen so generally beginning to wear 
their own hair. What business remained to their profession was, 
they said, nearly altogether taken from them hy French artists. 
They had a further ground of complaint in their being obliged to 
work on Sunday, which they ee much rather have spent in 
their religious duties, learning “to fear God and honour the King” 
—(a bit of flattery). Under these circumstances, the distressed 
peruke-makers prayed his Majesty for means of relief. The King, 
though he must have scarcely been able to maintain his gravity, re- 
turned a gracious answer. But the public, albeit but little con- 
verted from the old views regarding the need of protection to in- 
dustry, had the sense to see the ludicrous side of the petition, and 
some one quickly reyaled them by “publishing a petition from the 
Body Carpenters, imploring his Majesty to wear a wooden leg, and 
to enjoin all his servants to appear in the royal presence with the 
same graceful decoration. 

| CARLTON-HOUSE INTRIGUE, 


Lord Bute is known to have enjoyed a higher place in the Prin- 
‘cess Dowager of Wales’s favour, if not in her affection, than seemed 
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compatible with strict propriety. His visits to Carlton House were 
always performed in the evening, when he commonly made use of 
the chair and chairmen of Miss Vansittart, a lady of the Princess’s 
household. The curtains of the chair were closely drawn to conceal 
the arrival, though this may have been done from apprehension of 
insult. from the populace, for Lord Bute was very unpopular. Miss 
Chudleigh, then maid-of-honour at Carlton House, made a smart 
repartee upon these visits: when reproached by her royal mistress 
for the irregularities of her conduct, she replied, ‘ Votre Altesse 
Royale sait que chacun a son But,” 

As George ITT. was accustomed to repair frequently, in the even- 
ing, to Carlton House, and there pass a considerable time, the world 
supposed that the Sovereign, his mother, and the ex-minister met in 
order to concert and to compare their views; thus forming a sort of 
interior Cabinet, which controlled and directed the ostensible Ad- 
ministration. 

LEVEE HUMOURS. 

Lord Bute’s first levee was crowded. Bothmar, the Danish mi- 
nister, said, “La chaleur est excessive!” George Selwyn replied, 
‘Pour se mettre au froid, il faut aller chez Monsieur le Duc de New- 
castle!” There was another George not quite so tender. George 
Brudenel was passing by: somebody in the mob said, “ What is the 
matter here?” DBrudenel answered, “ Why, there is a Scotchman 
got into the Treasury, and they can’t get him out.” 


POLITICAL CONFIDENCE. 


When the Ministry of 1766 sought the confidence of Lord Chatham, 
he replied, their characters were fair enough, and he was always glad 
to see such persons engaged in the public service; but, turning to 
them with a smile, very courteous, but not very respectful, he said— 
‘Confide in you? oh, no—you must pardon me, gentlemen—youth 
is the season of credulity—confidence is a plant of slow growth in an 


aced bosom.” 
LITTLE CAUSE AND GREAT EFFECT. 


When, in 1772, negotiations for peace between the Russians and 
the Turks were in progress, the Empress ordered Count Orloff, her 
negotiator’, confident Minister, and paramount gallant, to accord all 
that she could with any reason concede, but not to mention the 
surrender of the Crimea till the last moment, in hopes that, rather 
than lose all she was willing to give up, they would yield that 
country. In the meantime she had fallen in love with a enanant 
of her guards, and preferred him rapidly. Orloff, getting intelligence 
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of this now favourite, was so impatient to get rid of him, that, with- 
out opening on the other points, he abruptly made the demand of 
the Crimea; was refused; broke off the treaty, and getting into a 
postchaize, disguised like a courier, hurried back to St. Petersburg, 
announced the rupture of the negotiation, was disgraced, and saw 
his rival remain in possession. Thus, the Empress and her lover- 
minister's imputuosity prevented the conclusion of so destructive a 
war, and was a new instance of what little passions influence the fate 
of kingdoms. | 
LORD CHATHAM'S CHARLATANERIE, 

Some of Lord Chatham’s sallies are examples of an approach made 
to the Indicrous by the sublime, as in the following instance. It is 
related that in the House of Commons, (when Mr, Pitt,) he began a 
speech with the words “‘Suear, Mr. Speaker,”—and then, observing 
a snule to pervade the audience, he paused, looked fiercely around, 
and with a loud voice, rising in its notes, and swelling into vehe- 
ment anver, he is said to have pronounced the word “ Sugar!” three 
times, and having thus quelled the honse, and extinguished every 
appearance of levity or laughter, turned round and disdainfully 
asked, “ Who will laugh now ?” Lord Brougham has well referred 
to this incident as an instance of the extraordinary power of Chat- 
ham’s manner, and the reach of his audacity in trusting to those 

owers, 

Lord Chatham Qvhen Mr. Pitt) on some occasion made a very long 
and able speech in the Privy Council, relative to some naval matter, 
Every one present was struck by the force of Ins eloquence. Lord 
Anson, who was no orator, being then at the head of the Admiralty, 
and ditfering entirely in opinion from Mr. Pitt, got up, and only said 
these words,—‘ My Lords, Afr. Secretary is very eloquent, and has 
stated his own opinion very plausibly. JT am no orator, and all I 
shall say is, that he knows nothing at all of what he has been talle 
ing about.” This short reply, together with the confidence the 
Council had in Lord Anson’s professional skill, had such an effect on 
every one present, that they immediately determined against Mr. 
Pitt’s proposition. , 

LORD CHATHAM’S WAR PREDICTION. 

The probability, indeed certainty, of England being sooner or 
later engaged in a war with France, consequent on her unfortunate 
dissensions with her revolted colonies in America, had been insisted 
upon by Lord Chatham in the House of Lords, as early as in the 
month of May preceding. “The French Court,” said he, “are too 
wise to lose the opportunity of separating America from Great 
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Britain; it would, perhaps, be folly in France to declare it now, 
while the Americans are giving full employment to our arms, and 
pouring into her lap their wealth and redaee, which France is enjoy- 
ing in peace. War, however, with France is not the less certain 
because it has not been declared.” War broke out with France in 
the month of May, 1778, exactly a year after the delivery of Lord 
Chatham’s prophetic speech. | 


POLITICAL GRATITUDE, 

When Lord Chatham died,--which Walpole thought of no great 
consequence, but to himselfj—the Llouse of Commons chose to bury 
him and father his children. In this fit of gratitude, two men chose 
not to be involved, but voted against attending his funeral ; one was 
the Archbishop of Canterbury (Cornwallis), who owed the tiara to 
him; the other, Lord Onslow, who formerly used to wait in the 
lobby to help him on with his great-cout. 

The City wanted to bury Lord Chatham in St. Paul's; which, it 
was said, would literally be “robbing Peter (Westininster Abbey, 
St. Peter’s) to pay Paul.” 

The Rev. M r. Mason writes to Walpole: ‘Pray give me an 
recount of the funeral, and, if you have thine, order your gardener 
to pluck a bouquet of omens, und send it with my compliments to 
Lord John, that he may put them in lis handkerchief to weep with 
ereater facility.” 

DRIBING MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. 


About the year 1767, one Roberts, who had been Secretary to the 
Treasury, and to Mr. Pelham, divulged some strange details of the 
mode in which the House of Commons was munayed in his time, 
when a number of members received from him at the end of every 
Session a stipend in bank notes, the sums varying from 4002, to SO0/, 
per annum, Roberts, on the day of the Proregation, took his stand 
in the Court of Requests, and as the gentlemen passed, in going to 
or*returning from the House, Roberts conveyed the mouey in a 
squeeze of the hand. ‘The names of the recipients were entered ina 
book, which was preserved with the deepest secrecy, 16 being never 
inspected by any one except the King and Mr. Pelham. On the de- 
cease of that minister, in 1704, his brother, the Duke of Newcastle, 
and others of the succeeding Cabinet, were anxious to obtain in- 
formation of the private state of the House, and besought Roberts 
to give up the beak containing the names of the bribed. This 
Roberts refused to do, except by the king’s command, and to his 
Majesty in person. Of this refusal the ministers acquainted the 
king, who sent for Roberts to St. James’s, where he was introduced 
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into the closet, more than one of the ministers being present. 
George II. ordered him to return him the book in question, 
which injunction was complied with. At the same time, taking the 
poker in his hand, the king put it into the fire, made it red hot, 
and thrust the book into the flames, where it was immediately burnt. 
Te considered it too confidential a register to be transferred to the 
new ministers, and as having become extinct with the administra. 
tion of Mr. Pelham. 

Another official person, who had been private secretary to the 
Earl] of Bute, and seventeen years Treasurer of the Ordnance, testi- 
fied to the Peace of 1768 having been carried by money: he secured 
above 120 votes, with 80,0007. set apart for the purpose, forty mem- 
bers receiving 10002. and 5002. each. 


THE RESULT OF THE AMERICAN WAR WITH GREAT 
BRITAIN FORETOLD. 


““T prophesied,” said Colonel Barré, “ on passing the Stamp Act, 
in 1765, what would happen thereon; and I now, in March 1769, 
I now fear I can prophecy further troubles ; that if the whole people 
are made desperate, finding no remedy from Parliament, the whole 
continent will be in arms immediately, and perhaps these provinces 
lost to England for ever.’ This was in March 1769, and certainly a 
very remarkable prediction.—Protessor Smyth’s Lectures on Modern 
Tistory. 

About the time of the breaking out of the war in 1812, between 
Great Britain and the United States, a whale ascended the Dela- 
ware to Philadelphia, ninety miles from the ocean, and was caught, 
None has since been known to do so until the beginning of the 
rebellion of the Southern States in 1861, when another whale came 
up to Philadelphia, and was caught. 


AMERICAN WAR, 


4 

When, in 1781, George III., in his speech, threatened the con- 
tinuation of the American war, the Livery of London voted a severe 
remonstrance to the king, besceching him to remove both his public 
and private counsellors, and using, Walpole says, “‘ these stunning 
and memorable words, ‘ Your armies are captured, the wotted supe- 
riority of your service is annihilated, your dominions are lost.’ 
Words that could be used to no other king; no king had ever lost. 
so much without losing all. If James I. had lost his crown, yet 
the crown lost no dominions.” The king was, of course, very indig- 
nant; and the day before the sheriffs went to know when he would 
receive the address, he said to a young man who was hunting with 
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him, I must go to town to-morrow to receive those fellows in furs ; 
they will not be very glad to see me, nor I them.” 


GEORGE Ll. AND AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 


In the Men and Times of the American Revolution, we find the fol- 
lowing poe by Ukanah Watson, of ‘‘How George the Third 
appeared when he declared the Independence of the United States :” 

“ After waiting nearly two hours, the approach of the Kine was 
announced by a tremendous roar of artillery. He entered by a small 
door on the left of the throne, and immediately seated himself upon 
the chair of state, in a graceful attitude, with his right foot resting 
upon a stool. He was clothed in royal robes. Apparently agitated, he 
drew from his pocket the scroll containing bis speech. The Commons 
were summoned, and after the bustle of their entrance had subsided, 
he aieoues to read lis speech. I was near the King, and watched 
with intense interest every tone of his voice, and every emotion of 
his countenance. It was to me a moment of thrilling and dignified 
exultation, After some general and usual remarks, he contiuued :— 
‘T lost no time in giving the necessary orders to prohibit the further 
prosecution of offensive war upon the continent of North America. 
Adopting, as my inchnation will always lead me to do, with decision 
aud effect whatever 1] collect to be the sense of my Parliament and 
my people, 1 have pointed all my views and measures, in Europe, as 
in N orth America, to an entire and cordial reconciliation with the 
colonies, Finding it indispensable to the attainment of the object, I 
did not hesitate to vo to the full length of the powers vested in me, 
and offer to declare them ’—Here he paused, and was in evident 
agitation 5 either embarrassed in reading’ his speech, by the darkness 
of the room, or affected by a very natural emotion. In a moment he 
resumed—‘ and offer to declare them frce and independent States. In 
thus admitting their separation from the Crown of these Kingdoms, 
I have sacrificed every consideration of my own to the wishes and 
opinions of a people. 1 make it my humble and ardent prayer to 
Almighty God, that Great Britain may not feel the evils which 
might result from so great 2 dismemberment of the empire, and that 
America imay be free from the calamities which have formerly 
proved, in the mother country, how essential monarchy is to the 
Injoyment of constitutional liberty. Religion, language, interests, 
and affections may, and I hope will, yet prove a bond of permanent 
union between the two countries.’ It is remarked that George III. 
is celebrated for reading his speeches in a distinct, free, and impres- 
eve manner. On this occasion he was evidently embarrassed; he 
hesitated choked, and executed the painful duties of the occasion 
With an il grace thut does not belong to him.” | p é 7 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


Washington was remarkably silent and serious, and when he ban- 
queted his. prisoner, 1 Lord Cornwallis, spoke litele, never smiled, but 
happening to ask if it was true that Lord Ditiote was returning 
to resume his government of Virginian, and being answered in the 
affirmative, the hero burst out into a fit of laughter. This was the 
Philosopher langhing at the Ass oe hins left. mumbling thistles for 
clover that is out of his reach,_—W7 alpole’s Letters, 1¢32. 


A KNOWING OLD CRONE, 


At the time of the renewal of war, after the peace of Amiens, 
a gentleman, who was fishing in a sc questered spot not far an 
London, Was aecosted by an old woman of the neighbourhood, w 4 
entered. into conversation with him on various matters. Atter + 
little, he asked her if she were not alarmed about Bonuparte’s and: 
ing on the island. “Oh dear no!” she answered; “Tam up to all 
that. Jie was expected here when Twas a vouny woman, and he 
nearly came. At that time they called him the Pretender, and now 
they call him Bonaparte.’ 

POLITICAL WINDOW BREAKING. 

U Me the rejoicings on the acqaittal of Adimiral Keppel, Feb. 11, 
Vee), it he appened at three in the morning that Charles Fox, Lord 
Derby, and his brother Major Stanley, and two or three more young 
nen of os having eae drinking 7 Almack’s till that late hour, 
suddenly t honght of making the tour of the streets, and were joined 
by the Duke of Ancaster, who was very drunk, and which showed 
it was no premeditated ene the ee was 2 courtier, and bad 
actually been breaking windows, Vinding the mob before Sir Hugh 
Palliser’s house in Pall Mall, same of the young lords said, “ Why 
don’t you break Lord George Germuine’s windows?” The populace 
had been so little tutored, “that they asked who he was, and being 
encouraged, broke his window s. The mischief pleasing the juvenile 
leaders, ‘they marched to the Admiralty, forced the gates, and denic- 
lished Palliser’s s and Lord Lilburne’s windows. Lord Sandwich, 
exceedingly ae: escaped through the garden, with his mistress, 
Miss Reay, to the Horse ( auards, and there betrayed a most mani- 
fest panic.— Walpole’s Last Journals, vol. ii, p. 843. 


THE RICT3S OF 1780. 
For Lord George Gordon’s shure in the riots of London, in 
1780, he was brought to triul in the Court of Kine’s Bench, but, 
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principally throngh the powerful eloquence of Lrskine, was 
acquitted, 

a relates that Lord Manstield told Mr. W. Gerard Hailton, 
that what lie most reeretted to have lost by the burning of his house 
(at the time of the Riots, set on foot about three years before by 
that wicked canting hypocrite Lord George Gordon) was a specch 
that he had made on the question how far the privilege of Purlia- 
mont extended; that it contained al the eloquence and all the law he 
was muster of; that it was fairly written out; and that he had no 
other copy. Mr. Daines Barrington pains d Malone that the book 
here alluded to contained vight speeches amade in the House of 
Lords; all fairly written for the press, aed naw irreparably lost. 

A pers son beewing alins of Lord George Gordon, suid, ‘* God bless 
vou, my Lord! you and I have been in ‘all the prisons in London.” 
“What do you mean?” eried Lord George; ‘I never was ik wy 
prison but the Tower.” “That is true, my Lord,” said the other, 
“ond I have beon in all the rest.” 

Lord George, in 1781, arranged to become a candidate for London 
in Parliament; but it w ‘as said that he dropped his pursuit on find- 
ing that ¢he € tty dil not ehouse to be burnt ounce a year Jor his amusement, 

‘Lord George asked Mr. Selwyn if he would choose him + again for 
Luggershall | > He re ‘plied, “ His constituents would not.” Oh, 
yes if you would recommend me, they would choose me if I came 
from the coast of Africa!” “That is ave ‘ordine to what part of the 
coast you eame from; they would certainly if you came from the 
Guinca coast.” | 

When Walpole was told that the Abbé de Siceyes was busy ino 
forming a new constitution for France, he replied: ** We have one 
monster who is yoing to create as much anarchy, that he too, I 
suppose, may form a new coustitation! There has been in the 
papers a pathetic Iamentation that Lord George Gordon is still in 
durance! So are the tigers and hyena in the Tower, and I hope 
his Lordship will not find bail before they do!” 

In 1788, Lord George having been twice convicted of libel, he 
was compelled to seck safet tyin fight, but being arrested in Holl and, 
and sent back to England, he was committed to Newgate, It is 
singular to reflect, that after inv olving London in all the horrors of 
insurrection, anuehy, and eonflngratic u, he should have escaped 
any punishment for these proceedings, which cost the lives of so 
many individuals, and the destruction of so many edifices ; while he 
ails by & vigorous imprisonment to the ‘end of his days in 

1e 


Newgate, t era of a libel on the Queen of France, who 
herself perished on the scaffuld, Lord George Gordon died in New- 
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eate, on November 1, 1793: he had been converted to Judaism ; 

but his last moments are said to have been embittered by the con- 

sciousness that his body would not be allowed sepulture among th 

Jews, | 
A CLOSE QUESTION, 

When, in 1782, it was settled that Lord George Germaine should 
retire from the Ministry, and Lord North notified that necessity to 
him, Lord G. said, with spirit and good sense, ‘‘ You say I must go, 
my Lord ;—very well—but pray, why is your Lordship to stay?” 


“USED TO IT.” 


In 1782, when we lost Minorca, Walpole said, “It made no more 
impression than if the King had lost his pocket-handkerchief. We 
are like the fishwoman, who, being reproached with the cruelty of 
skinning eels alive, replied, ‘Ah, poor thing's, they be used to it!’ 
She mistook her own habitude for eis We are at once so dissi- 

ated and so accustomed to misfortunes, that, though flayed to the 
bone, we forget the amputation of a finger in a moment.” 
MINISTERIAL METAMORPHOSIS, 

Upon the change of Ministry in 1782, great was the change in 
the aspect of the House of Commons. he Treasury Bench and 
places behind it were now occupied by the new Ministry, emerged 
fom their obscure lodgings, or from Brookes’s, having thrown off 
their blue and butf uniforms, and being now in court-dresses, deco- 
rated with swords, lace, and hairpowder. Some degree of ridicule 
attached to this extraordinary metamorphosis. It happened that 
just then Lord Nugent’s house, in Great George-street, had 
eee broken open and robbed of a variety of articles; among others, 
ofa number of pairs of laced ruffles. He caused the particulars of the 
stolen articles to be advertised in the sibilant where they were 
minutely specified. Coming down to the House of Commons, a 
gentleman, who accidentally sat next to him, asked his Lordship, if 
be had yet discovered suy of the articles recently lost. “TI can’t 
say that I have,” answered he, “but I shrewdly suspect that I have 
seen some of my lace ruffles on the hands of the gentlemen who now 
occupy the Treasury Bench.” This rep? the effect of which was 
infinitely increased by the presence of Fox and Burke, ovcasioned 
much laughter. 

; “THE DINNER BELL.” 

There sat in the Parliament of 1783, David Hartley, member for 
Hull, the intolerable length and dulness of whose speeches rendered 
him a nuisance even to his own friends. [lis rising operated like a 
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dinner-bell. One-day, when he had thus wearied out the patience 
of his audience, having reduced the House from 300 to about 80 
persons, half asleep, just at a time when he was expected to close he 
unexpectedly moved that the Riot Act should be read, as a docn- 
ment, to prove some assertion he had made. Burke, who sat close 
by him, and who had been for more than an hour and a half bursting 
with impatience to speak upon the question, finding himself so cruelly 
disappointed, bounced up, exclaiming, ‘‘The Riot Act, my dear 
friend, the Riot Act! to what purpose? don’t you see that the mob 
is already quietly dispersed ?”’ This sarcastic wit, increased in effect 
by the despairing tone of Burke, convulsed every person present 
except Hartley, who never changed countenance, and insisted on the 
Riot Act being read by one of the clerks, 

Mr. Jenkinson, afterwards Earl of Liverpool, used to relate that 
Hartley, having risen to speak, at about five o’clock, in the Session 
of 1779, and it being summer, and generally understood that he 
would continue a long time on his legs, Mr. Jenkinson profited by 
the occasion to breathe some country air. He walked, therefore, 
from the House to his residence in Parliament-street; from whence, 
mounting his horse, he rode to a place that he rented some miles out 
of town. There he dined, strolled about, and returned to London. 
As it was then near nine, he sent his servant to the House to inquire 
who had spoken in the course of the debate, and when a division 
might be expected. The footman brought back for answer, that 
Mr. Hartley continued still speaking, but was expected to close soon, 
and that no other person had yet risen. In fact, when Mr. Jen- 
kinson entered the House, Hartley remained exactly in the same 
place and attitude as he was near five hours before, regardless of the 
general impatience, or of the profound repose into which the majo- 
rity of his hearers were sunk. However incredible this story appears, 
Wraxall declares that he has related it without exaggeration. 


« TREASURY DEPREDATIONS, 


When, in 1783, Mr. Pitt introduced his bill to regulate fees in 
public offices, he exposed some strange malversations. One of the 
charges specified a sum of 3407. paid to the Secretary of the Treasury 
for the agticle of whipeord. The annual expenditure of the First 
Minister for his individual stationery did not fall short of 18002. . 
Lord-North, when called on, made, nevertheless, not only a plau- 
sible but a very satisfactory defence to most of the alleged items. 
Robinson undertook to give some sort of explanation of whipcord, 
which Lord North could not master; but it diverted more than satis- 
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fied its hearers. [Has it not something to do with the Treasury 
whipper-in ?] 7 

Wrazall tells us that he knew a lord of trade who had a borough 
and a very large fortune, and was in Parliament; on his being sworn 
jn at the Board of Trade, he issued an order to ah a great number 
of pewter inkstands for his own use, which he after transmuted 
into one composed of silver. He might be seen at the levée, dressed 
in a suit of green velvet, made out of the materials ordered in his 
public character for the ostensible purpose of making bags to contain 
office-papers. His friends and correspondents could recognise the 
stationery, of which he had made an ample provision, more than ten 
years after the Board of Trade itself, abolished by Burke’s bill, had 
ceased to have any existence. 

Few places of considerable emolument, in any department, were 

iven wholly unfettered to the nominal occupant. Under Lord 

Reckine vans first administration, in 1765, we find Wilkes quartered 
on the whole of the Treasury and Admiralty Boards, to the annual 
amount of 1040/., the Marquis paying him 500/., the inferior Lords 
of the Treasury 60/. each, and the members of the Board of Trade 
each 40/. This curious fact is stated in Horne’s letter to Junins, 
— Blst July, 1771, and was not denied. Wraxall knew a lady of nee 
who, being the daughter of a person high in office, was commonly 
said to have ‘‘rode” sixteen persons at one time, to whom her father 
had given places under that express condition or reservation : she is 
said to have outlived them all. Governments, military appointments, 
offices in the Excise and Customs; in a word, places of every de- 
scription, at home and abroad, were frequently loaded with riders, 


A WESTMINSTER ELECTION IN 1784, 


Walpole, in a letter to Sir Horace Mann, April 11, 1784, writes — 
“Mr, Pax is still struggling to be chosen for Westminster, and main- 
tains so sturdy a fight, that Sir Cecil Wray, his antagonist, is not 
yet three hundred a head of him, though the Court exerts itgelf 
against him in the most violent manner, by mandates, arts, Ke. ; 
nay, sent a body of two hundred and eighty of the Guards to give 
their votes as householders, which is legal, but which my father in 
the most quiet seasons would not have dared to do. At first the 
contest threatened to be bloody. Lord Hood (the Admaral) being 
the third candidate, and on the side of the Court, a mob of three 
hundred sailors undertook to drive away the opponents; but the 
Irish chairmen, being retained by Mr. Fox’s party, drove them back 
to their elament, and cured the tars of their ambition of a naval vic- 
tory. In truth, Mr. Fox has all the popularity in Westminster ; and, 
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indeed, is so amiable and winning, that, could he have stood in person 
all over England, J question whether he could not have carried the 
Parliament. The beldames hate him; but most of the pretty women 
in London are indefatigable in making interest for him, the Duchess 
of Devonshire in particular. JI am ashamed to say how coarsely she 
has been received by some worse than tars! But nothing has shocked 
-me so much as what I heard this morning. At Dover they roasted 
a poor for alive by the most diabolic allegory ! a savare mean- 
ness that an Iroquois would not have committed. Base, cowardly 
wretches! how much nobler to have hurried to London, and torn 
‘Mr. Fox himself piecemeal! I detest a country inhabited by such 
stupid barbarians. I will write no more to-night; I am in a pas- 
sion |” 
LORD SANDWICH IN OFFICE, AND IN LOVE. 


Lord Sandwich, when First Lord of the Admiralty, used to give 
notice to the numerous candidates for professional alvancement, that 
he paid no attention to any memorial that extended beyond a single 
page. “If any man,” he said, ‘will draw up his cuse, and will 
put his name to the bottom of the first page, I will give him an im- 
mediate reply; where he compels me to turn over the page, he must 
await my leisure.” 

When Mr. Eden, afterwards Lord Auckland, deserted Fox for Pitt, 
he sent, in justification of his apostasy, a circular letter to his former 

olitical colleague. The reply of Lord Sandwich was :—‘‘ Your 
etter is before me, and will presently be behind. I remain, sir, 
your most humble servant.” | 

Charles Butler has left this characteristic sketch of the Minister : 
‘‘ Lord Sandwich might serve as a model for a man of business. He 
rose early, and, till a late dinner, dedicated his whole time to busi- 
ness; he was very methodical; slow, but not wearisome ; cautious, 
not suspicious; rather a man of sense than a man of talent; he had 
much real good nature; his promises might be relied on. His 
fhanners partook of the old Court; and he possessed, in a singular 
degree, the art of attaching persons of every rank to him. Few homes 
were more pleasant or instructive than his Lordship’s: it was filled 
with rank, beauty, and talent, and every one was at ease. He pro- 

fessed to be fond of music, and musicians flocked to him; he was 
the soul of the Catch Club, and one of the Directors of the Concerts 
of Ancient Music; but he had not the least ear for music, and was 
equally insensible of harmony and melody.” 7 
. _ This, however, it must be admitted, is but the bright side of the 
character of Lord Sandwich: he led a gay life, and lived in open 
| : = * oe Kove «fe 
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coneubinage, notwithstanding his high official position; and his 
male associates were some of the most unblushing profligates of 
the lax London society of the last century. He was by no means 
a handsome man; when seen in the street, he had an awkward, 
carcless gait. Two gentlemen observing him, one remarked, ‘I 
think it is Lord Sandwich coming ;” which the other thought to be 
a mistake. ‘‘ Nay,” said the first gentleman, ‘‘I am sure it is 
Lord Sandwich, for, if you observe, he is walking down both sides 
of the street at once.” But Lord Sandwich used to tell a better 
story of himself: ‘‘When I was at Paris,” he said, “I had a 
_dancing-master; the man was very civil, and on my taking leave 
of him, I offered my service in anion ‘Then,’ said the man, 
bowing, ‘I would take it as a particular favour, if your lordship 
would never tell any one of whom you learned to dance.’” There 
is a line in the Herme Epistle :— 
“See Jemmy Twitcher shambles. Stop, stop thief—” 


alluding to his Lordship’s shambling gait. Jemmy Twitcher was 
the name given to him by the satirists of the period; and a very 
scarce volume contains his “‘lite, adventures, and amours, exhibit- 
ing many striking proofs to what baseness the human heart is 
capable of descending.” 

n the days of his hot youth, Sandwich had for his companions 
Sir Francis Dashwood, afterwards Lord Despenser; ‘Thomas 
Potter, M.P., son of the Archbishop; and John Wilkes, with 
other men of faslion and loose morals. This precious set kept 
their orgies at Medmenham Abbey, their amusements being ae 
scenity and mockery of the rites of religion: they dressed them- 
selves up like Franciscan monks, drank wine out of sacramental 
vessels in honour of Venus, &c.; and over the door of the Abbey, 
which had once been a Cistercian monastery, they inscribed from 
Rabelais, ‘“ Fays ce que voudras” (Do what you will). Churchill 
thus describes the place, in his Candidate :— 


*¢ Whilst womanhood in habit of a nun, 
At Medmenbam lies, by sluggard monks undone ; 
Whilst Paul the aged chalks behind the door 
A nation’s reckoning, like an alehouse score, 
Compelled to hire a foe to cast it up ; 
[Sandwich] shall pour from a communion-cup 
Libations to the goddess without eyes, 
And hob and nob in cyder aud excise.” 


According to Walpole, Lord Sandwich had been expelled the 
fReef-steak Club for blasphemy ; yet he it was who, in the House of 
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Lords, described Wilkes’s ‘‘ Essay on Woman” as “ an indecent and 
blasphemous publication,” and got the thing voted a breach of privi- 
vilege. Churchill has left a coarse portrait of Sandwich, com- 
mencing— 

‘¢ From bis youth upwards to the present day, 
When vices more than years have mark’d him grey, 
When riotous excess, with wasteful hand 
Shakes life's frail glass, and hastes each ebbing sand, 
Unmindful from what stock he drew his birth, 
Untainted with one deed of real worth, 
Lothario, holding honour at no price, 
Folly to folly added, vice to vice, 
Wrought sin with greediness, and sought for shame 
With greater zeal than good men work for fame.” 


The Lothario refers to Lord Sandwich’s amour with Miss Reay, 
whom he first saw behind the counter of a milliner’s shop, No. 4, at 
the west-end corner of Tavistock-court, the south side of Covent- 
garden Market : he had Miss Reay removed from her situation, had 
her education completed, and made a proficient in music and sing- 
ing—and then she became his Lordship’s mistress. He took her to 
his country-seat, Hinchinbrooke, in Huntingdonshire, and there 
introduced her to his family circle, to the distress of Lady Sandwich. 
At this time, Captain Hackman, 65th Foot, was recruiting at Hunt- 
ingdon: he appeared at a ball, was asked by Lord Sandwich to 
Hinchinbrooke, was introduced to Miss Reay, became violently en- 
amoured of her, made proposals, and was sent into Ireland, where 
his regiment was. He sold out; came back on purpose to be near 
the object of his affection ; took orders, but could not bend the in- 
flexible fair, in a black coat more than in ared. He could not live 
without her. He now resolved to kill himself, and that in her 
presence; for this purpose he followed her to London, and went 
to Covent-garden ‘Theatre, where, seeing her coquet with Macna- 
mara, a young Irish Templar, Hackman determined suddenly to 
despatch her too. He rushed out of the theatre, and provided him 
self with a pair of pistols, with which he returned to the Piazza, 
and at the close of the performance, as Miss Reay was being handed. 
into her carriage, Hackman shot her dead. He was secured, tried 
at the Old Bailey for the murder, and hanged at Tyburn, April 19, 
1779. In a Grub-street ballad of the time, we are told 


‘¢ A Sandwich favourite was this fair, 
And her he dearly loved ; _ 
By whom six children had, we hear 
This story fatal proved, 
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A elergyman, O wicked ona, 
In Covent Garden shot her 3 

No time to cry upon her God, 
It’s hoped he's not forgot her.” 


After the death of Miss Reay, Lord Sandwich lived in complete 
retirement ; he survived her twelve years. She had borne him nine 
children, five of whom were alive at the time of her death. One of 
these attained to distinction, namely, Mr. Basil Montagu, a lawyer 
of eminence, who died in 1851, in his 82nd year: he was an honest, 
liberal-minded, and benevolent man. 

A curious book sprung out of the above assassination: it was 
published in 1780, entitled Love and Madness, and ide to com-— 
prise the correspondence between Hackman and Miss Reay. The 
uuthor was Dr. Herbert Croft: the basis of the work is fact, and 
some of the letters may be genuine; but most of them are apocry- 
phal, though cleverly fictitious. 


LORD NORTH’S WIT AND HUMOUR. 


Among his political adversaries, Lord North had not a single 
enemy. With an unwieldy figure and a dull eye, the quickness of 
his mind seemed intuition. Lord Sandwich once said: “I must 
have pen and ink, and write down, and ruminate: give Lord North 
a bundle of papers, and he'll turn them over,—perhaps while his 
hair is dressing; and he instantly knows their contents and bear- 
ings.” His wit was never surpassed (says Charles Butler), and it 
was attended with this singular quality, that it never pave off-nce, 
and the object of it was sure to join with pleasure in the laugh. 
One night, the House of Commons was in ill-humour, and Lord 
North deprecated the too great readiness to take offence which then 
seemed to possess the House. ‘One member,” he said, “ who 
spoke of me, called me ‘that thing of a minister ;’ to be sure,” he 
said, patting his large form, ‘‘ I am a thing; the member, therefore, 
when he called me a thing, said what was true, and I could not be 
angry with him; but, when he added, that thing called a minister, 
he called me that thing, which, of all things, he himself wished to 
_be, and therefore,” said Lord North, ‘I took it as a compliment,” 
‘Such good-natured sallies dropped from him incessantly. ; 
_ \A tew only of Lord North’s sayings have reached us, and these, 
as might be expected, are rather things which he had chanced to 
coat \ever with some sarcasm or epigram that tended to preserve 
them ;\they consequently are far from giving an ideu of his habitual 
| pleasanty y and the gaiety of thought which generally pervaded his 
| oe Thus, when a vehement declaimer, calling aloud for his 
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head, turned round and perceived his victim unconsciously indulg- 
ing in a soft slumber, and, becoming still more exasperated, de- 
nounced the Minister as capable of sleeping while he ruined his 
country, the latter only complained how cruel it was to be denied a 
solace which other criminals so often enjoyed, that of having a 
nizht’s rest before their fate. When surprised in a like indulgence 
during the performance of a very inferior artist, who, however, 
showed equal indignation at so ill-timed a recreation, he contented 
himself with observing how hard it was that he should be prudged 
so very natural a release from considerable suffering ; but, as if re- 
collecting himself, added, that it was somewhat unjust in the gentle- 
man to se Sua of him for taking the remedy which he had himself, 
been considerate enough to administer. The same good humour 
and drollery quitted him not when in opposition. On Mr. Martin's 
proposal to have a starling placed near the chair, and taught to 
repeat the cry of “Infamous coalition!” Lord North coolly sug- 
gested, that, as long as the worthy member was preserved to them, 
it would be a needless waste of the public money, since the starling 
might well perform his office by deputy. 

Gibbon well described Lord North as “the Palinurus cf the 
State,” who micht safely indulge in his slumbers, with his Attorney 
an! Solicitor-General on either hand remaining at their posts to watch 
out the long debate. 

Lord North's habits of somnolency led to many a contretems. It 
was constitutional somnolency, which attacked him alike on the 
treasury-bench and in private society. One evening, he called on a 
lady of condition, and charming mind and person, whom he found 
in a violent altercation with her sister-in-law. Lord North attempted 
to interpose as a mediator; but they were not to be pacified without 
legal assistance. He consented, therefore, to wait until the lady of 
the house should return from her solicitor’s chambers in Lincoln’s 
Inn. Seating himself in an arm-chair before the fire, he soon fell 
into a profound sleep, from which he was not awakened by the 
entrance of one of the maid-servants; who, seeing a corpulent man, 
with a blue riband across his breast, asleep in her mistress’s draw- 
ing-room,.and being unacquainted with the First Minister’s person,’ 
ran down into the kitchen to give the alarm. - 

One evening, in a full House of Commons, Lord North took off 
on the point of his sword, the wig of Mr. Welbore Ellis, and carried 
it a considerable way across the floor, without ever suspecting or 

erceiving it. It happened thus: Mr. Ellis, the Treasurer of the 
avy, always sat at oe lowest corner of the Treasury Bench, afew 
feet removed from Lord North. The latter having occasion to go 
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dow: the House, previously laid his hand upon his sword, holding the 
_chafe of the scabbard forward, nearly in a horizontal direction! Mr. 
Ellis stooping at the same instant that Lord North rose, the point of 
the scabbard came in contact with the Treasurer’s wig, which it 
completely took off, and bore away. The accident was wholly 
unseen by Lord North, who received the first intimation of it from 
the involuntary bursts of laughter that it occasioned in every quar- 
ter of the House. Mr, Ellis, however, without altering a muscle of 
his countenance, and preserving the most perfect pravity in the 
midst of the general convulsion, having received back his wig 
readjusted it to his head, and waited patiently until the House ha 
recovered from the effect of so droll an occurrence. 

About this time Lord North was elected Knight of the Garter ; 
and he practised the charity enjoined by the rules of chivalry, by a 
distribution every Sunday morning, at the dvor of his residence in 
Downing-street, of broken victuals and five shillings and threepence 
to each of twenty poor persons there assembled by order. 

When the Rioters, in 1780, had nearly filled the little square at 
the end of Downing-street, and Lord North and his friends in the 
Minister’s residence were debating how the noisy mob should be 
treated, Mr. St. John held a pistol in his hand, and was much 
excited; Lord North, who never lost an occasion of jesting, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I am not half so much afraid of the mob as of Jack St. 
John’s pistol.” 

When Lord North had resigned the premiership, somebody at 
White’s missing two of his principal confidants, asked where they 
were ? “Sitting up with the corpse, I suppose,” said Selwyn. This 
was quite in character for him, who loved to see executions and 
dead bodies. . 

After his going out of office, one night, in the House of Commons, 
Lord North sat opposite to the T'reasury-bench ; somebody said, “TI 
see, my Lord, you have taken your place;” he replied, “ Yes, a 
place for life.” It was better what he said on the first ee of the 
new Administration, “‘I was abused for lying gazettes, but there are 
more lies in-this one than in all mine—yesterday his Majesty was 
pleased to appoint the Marquis of eduae hen, the Duke of Rich- 
mond, Mr. Charles Fox, &c. &. &c.” The new Administration was 
called the Regency, as they governed in the place of the King, Lord 
Effingham, from his strange figure and dress, and his two staffs, as 
Deputy Earl Marshal and Treasurer of the Household, was called 
the Devil on two sticks. | | | a 

Lord North bore his political elevation with modesty, and showed 
equanimity in his fall. On the evening when he announced hig 
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resignation in the House of Commons, [March 20, 1782,| snow was 
falling, and the weather was bitterly cold. Lord North’s ve 
was waiting. As he was passing through the great-coat room of the 
House of Commons, many mombers (chiefly his opponents) crowded 
the passage. When his carriage was announced, he put one or two 
of his friends into it, and then making a bow to his opponents, said, 
“Good night, gentlemen; it is the first time I have known the 
advantage of being in the secret.” 7 

Lady Charlotte Lindsay tells of her father, Lord North, that “ His 
manners were those of a high-bred gentleman, particularly easy and 
natural; indeed, good breeding was so marked a part of his charac- 
ter that it would have been affectation in him to have been otherwise 
than well-bred. With such good taste and good breeding, his rail- 
lery could not fail to be of the best sort—always amusing and never 
wounding. He was the least fastidious of men, possessing the 
happy art of extracting any good that was to be extracted out of 
anybody. He never would let his children call people bores ; and I 
remember the triumphant joy of his family, when, after a tedious 
visit from a very prosy and empty man, he exclaimed, ‘ Well, that 
man is an insufferable bore! He used frequently to have large 
parties of foreigners and distinguished persons to dine with him at 

ushy Park. He was himself the life and soul of these parties. To 
have seen him then you would have said that he was there in his 
true element. Yet, I think that he had really more enjoyment 
when he went into the country on a Saturday and a Sunday, with 
only his own family, or one or two intimate friends: he then entered 
into all the jokes and fun of his children, was the companion and 
intimate friend of his elder sons and daughters, and the merry, 
entertaining playfellow of his little girl, who was five years younger 
than any of the others. To his servants he was a most kind and 
indulgent master: if provoked by stupidity or impertinence, a few 
hasty, impatient Sor: might escape him; but I never saw him 
reglly out of humour. He had a drunken, stupid groom, who used to 
provoke him; and who, from this circumstance, was called by the 
children, ‘the man that puts papa in a passion;’ and I think he 
continued all his life putting papa in a passion and being forgiven, 
for I believe he died in his service.” 


& 


UNWELCOME WISHe 


Mr. Elliot, a lord of trade, in Lord North’s Administration, was 
descended from Sir John Elliot, who was imprisoned in the Tower 


by Charles J, A country gentleman dining with Mr, Elliot, at his 
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house in Cornwall, and intending to compliment him on his ances-. 
try, said, ‘‘I hope soon to see you in the same situation.” “eo 


A PLURALIST IN OFFICE, 


‘Hutchinson’s rapacity for office was insatiate. He was in posses- 
‘sion of many posts, some sinecures, and all lucrative, when he 
applied to the Lord Lieutenant Townshend for more. Townshend 
laughed, and said he had nothing but a Majorship of Dragoons, 
which Hely is reported to have accepted, employing a deputy to 
fulfil the duty for a small emolument. When Hutchinson first 
appeared at the English Court, George IIT. asked Lord North who 
he was; £ query to which his lordship gave a well-known reply. 
“He is the Secretary of State for Ireland; a man on whom if your 
' Majesty was pleased to bestow the United Kingdom, he would ask 
for the Isle of Man as a potato-earden.” | 


LORD CHANCELLOR THURLOW. 


Thurlow was the son of a Norfolk clergyman, from whom he 
received the rudiments of his education. He was then sent to the 
Grammar-school at Canterbury, at the suggestion of Dr. Donne 
(according to Sir Everton Brydges) to gratify a malignant feeling 
towards the head-master, by placing under his care ‘a daring, re- 
fractory, clever boy, who would be sure to torment him.” The 
motive ascribed to Donne seems improbable; and Thurlow remained 
at the Canterbury school several years, until he removed to Caius 
College, Cambridge, where he gained no academical honours, and 
was compelled to leave Cambridge abruptly, in consequence of tur- 
bulent and indecorous behaviour towards the dean of his college. 
Soon after he was entered a member of the Society of the Inner 
Temple. 

To Nando’s, a coffee-house in Fleet-street, at the east corner of 
Inner-Temple-lane, Thurlow used to resort at this early period of 
his life. tt was here, when only a young man, that his skill in 
argument obtained for him, from a stranger, the appointment of a 
junior counsel in the great cause of Douglas v. the Duke of Hamil- 
ton, which had the effect of bringing his talents, industry, and 
legal acquirements under the immediate notice of persuny of power — 
and influence, and of thus opening the way to subsequent elevation. 

Yet, in 1782, when Lord North was removed from power, and the 
Rockingham Ministry was formed, Thurlow bemneined In possession 
of the great seal, by express command of the King; thus ferniabicy 
an instance without a parallel in the history of Bnglish party of a 
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Lord Chancellor retaining office under an Administration to the 
leading features of whose policy he was resolutely opposed. 

Lord Thurlow over-estimated his personal influence with the 
king, in treating Mr. Pitt with hauteur; and Lord North foretold 
that whenever Pitt said to the king, ‘Sire, the Great Seal must be 
in other hands,” the king would take the seal from Lord Thurlow, 
and never think any more about him. It turned out exactly as Lord 
North had said: the king took the Great Seal from Lord Thurlow, | 
and never concerned himself about him afterwards. This mortified 
Thurlow severely, and he is known to have said, ‘No man has a 
right to treat another in the way in which the king has treated me: 
we cannot meet again in the same room.” He now became so 
incensed with Mr. Pitt and his M inistry as to accuse them of having 
imposed upon the king in advising a measure for the encouragement 
of the growth of timber in the New Forest. | 

About the year 1790, when Thurlow was supposed to be on no 
very friendly terms with the Minister (Mr. Pitt), a friend asked the 
latter how Thurlow drew with them? ‘TI don’t know,” said the 
Premier, ‘‘ how he draws, but he has not refused his oats yet.” 

After the Cabinet to which he belonged was broken up, and he 
was made a baron, and laid on the shelf, in the hope of reraining his 
ascendancy, he took an uncomfortable villa, which had only the 
recommendation of being in the vicinity of Windsor Castle; and 
here, for three years, he was to be seen dancing attendance upon 
royalty, unnoticed and neglected by the king, who, when he heard 
of his late chancellor’s death after an illness of a few hours, having 
cautiously inquired of the messenger if he were really dead, coldl 
observed, “ ‘Then he has not left a worse man behind him ;” boast 
the phrase which the king actually used was, says Lord Brougham, 
less decorous and more unfeeling than the above. | 


LORD THURLOW’S THUNDER. 


@he celebrated reply of Lord Thurlow to the Duke of Grafton, 
who had reproached him with his plebeian extraction, and his recent 
elevation to the peerage, is described as superlatively great. He 
rose from the woolsack, and advanced slowly to the place from which 
the Chancellor generally addressed the House: then, fixing on the 
Duke the® look of Jove when he grasps the thunder ;—“I am 
amazed,” he said, in a civil tone of voice, “at the attack which the 
noble Duke has made upon me. Yes, my lords,” considerably 
raising his voice, “I am amazed at his Grace’s speech. The noble 
Duke cannot look before him, behind him, or on either side of him, 
Without seeing some noble peer, who owes his seat in this house to. 
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his successful exertions in the profession to which I belong. Does 
he not feel it is.as honourable to owe it to these as to being the 
accident of an accident ?—To all these noble lords, the language of 
the noble Duke is as applicable and as insulting as it is to myself. 
But I don’t fear to meet it single and alone. No one venerates the 
peerage more than I do,—but, my lords, I must say, that the 
peerage solicited me—not I the peerage. Nay more,—I can say 
and will say, that, as a peer of parliament,—as Speaker of this right 
honourable House,—as Keeper of the Great Seal,—as guardian of 
his Majesty’s conscience,—as Lord High Chancellor of Ragland,” 
nay, even in that character alone in which the noble Duke would 
think it an affront to be considered,—but which character none can 
deny me ;—as A MAN, I am at this moment as respectable,—I beg 
leave to add,—I am at this time as much respected us the proudest 
peer I now look down upon.” ‘he effect of this speech, both 
within the walls of parliament and out of them was prodigious. It 
gave Lord Thurlow an ascendancy in the House which no chan- 
cellor had ever possessed; it invested him in public opinion with 
a character of independence and honour; and this, although he was 
ever on the unpopular side of politics, made him always popular 
with the people.— Charles Butler 


LORD THURLOW AND LORD LOUGHBOROUGH. 


Lord Thurlow disliked and made light of Lord Loughborough, as 
attested in some good stories. Once, when the latter Lord was 
making a considerable impression in the House of Lords, on a sub- 
ject which Lord Thurlow had not studied in detail, the latter was 
heard to mutter, “If I was not as lazy as a toad at the bottom of a 
well, I could kick that fellow Loughborough heels over head any 
day in the week.” It wus this ceaseless antagonism between 
Thurlow and Loughborough which led George III. to say, in a 
letter to Lord Eldon, just after he had been raised to the woolsack, 
‘The King felt some pleasure at hearing that the Lord Chancellor 
sat the other day on the woolsack between Rosslyn (formerly 
Loughborough) and Thurlow, who ever used to require an inter- 
mediate power to keep them from quarrelling.” 

Lord Thurlow told the Prince of Wales (who repeated it to Lord 
Eldon) that “ the fellow (Lord L.) had the gift of the gabin a mar- 
vellous degree, but that he was no lawyer”—adding, ‘In the 
House of Lords I get Kenyon, or somebody, to start some law 
doctrine, in such a manner that that fellow must get up to answer 
it, and than I leave the woolsack, and give him such a thump in his 
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bread-baskép, that he cannot recover himself.” Dr, Johnson, ip 
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comparing the two, says: “I never heard anything from him 
(Loughborough) that was at all striking; and depend upon it, sir, 
it is when you come close to a man in conversation, that you discover 
what his real abilities are. To make a speech in a public assembly 
is a knack, Now, I honour Thurlow, sir; Thurlow is a fine fellow ; 
he fairly puts his mind to yours.” 

- The struggle between the two law lords was kept up throughout 
the arrangements for the Regency. Sheridan entered actively into 
a negotiation with Lord Thurlow, to secure his co-operation in con- 
sideration of his being allowed to retain the office of Chancellor; 
while Fox had promised to bestow the Great Seal, in the event of a 
change, upon Lord Loughborough, who, on the other hand, kept a 
watch upon the mysterious movements of Thurlow. Suddenly, he 
broke off his negotiation with the Prince’s party, and declared for 
the King and Mr. Pitt; it is thought from his having speculated 
upon the King’s recovery. 7 

Thurlow’s intrigues were masterpieces of slyness. On one occa- 
sion, during the Regency communications at Windsor, he let his 
colleagues go to Salt-lill, while he contrived to dine at the Castle. 
On another occasion, during these manauvres of the Chancellor at 
Windsor, he betrayed, to the no small amusement of his colleagues, 
the secret of an interview which he had just had with the Prince, by 
coming to the Council with His Royal Highness’s hat in his hand, 
instead of his own ! 

A manoeuvre of another description is related of Lord Thurlow, 
during the debate on the Regency. Dr. Watson, Bishop of Llandaff, 
in a speech supporting the claims of the Prince of Wales, incidentally 
cited a passage from Grotius, with regard to the definition of the word 
right, “The Chancellor, in his reply,” says the Bishop in his Memoirs, 
“boldly asserted that he perfectly well remembered the passage I had 
quoted from Grotius, a that it solely respected natural, but was 
inapplicable to civil, rights. Lord Loughborough, the first time I 
BAW hin after the debate, assured me that before he went to sleep 
that night, he looked into Grotius, and was astonished to find that 
the Chancellor, in contradicting me, had presumed on the ignorance 
of the House, and that my quotation was perfectly correct. What 
miserable shifts do great men submit to in supporting their parties! 
The Changellor Thurlow,” continues the Bishop, “ was an able and 
upright judge, but as the Speaker of the House of Lords, he was 
domineering and insincere. It is said of him, that in the Cabinet he 
opposed everything, proposed nothing, and was ready to support 
anything. I remember Lord Camden saying to me one night, when 
the Chancellor was speaking, contrary, as he thought, to his own 
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conviction, ‘There, now, I could not do that: he is supporting what 
he does not Believe a word of.’” | 


LORD THURLOW AT WARREN HASTINGS’ TRIAL. 


On one occasion, during the progress of the trial of Warren 
Hastings, Mr. Fox, struck by the solemnity of Lord Thurlow’s ap- 
pearance, said to the Speaker, “ I wonder whether any one ever was 
go wise as Thurlow looks.” Lord Brougham describes Fox’s remark 
with a difference: ‘‘it was more solemn and imposing than almost 
any other person’s in public life; so much so, that it proved dis- 
honest, since no man could be so wise as he looked.” “ Nor,” says 
Lord Brougham, “ did Thurlow neelect any of the external circum- 
stances, how trifling soever, by which attention and deference could 
be secured on the part of his audience, Not only were his periods 
well rounded, and the connecting matter or continuing phrases well 
flung in, but the tongue was so hung as to make the sonorous 
voice peal through the hall, and appear to convey things which it 
would be awful to examine too near, and perilous to question. Nay, 
to the more trivial circumstances of his place, when addressing the 
House of Lords, he scrupulously attended. He rose slowly from his 
seat; he left the woolsack with deliberation; but he went not to 
the nearest place, like ordinary chancellors, the sons of mortal men ; 
he ‘drew hack pes pace or two, and, standing, as it were, askance, and 
partly behind the huge bale he had quitted for a season, he began 
to pour out, first in a growl, and then in a clearer and louder roll, 
the matter which he had to deliver; and which, for the most part, 
consisted in some positive assertions, some personal vituperation, 
some sarcasms at classes, some sentences pronounced upon in- 
dividuals, as if they were standing before him for judgment; some 
vague mysterious threats of things purposely not expressed, and 
abundant protestations of conscience and duty, in which they who 
keep the consciences of king's are apt to indulge.” 

ocd Campbell has described from recollection the ee of 
the great Chancellor “bent with age, dressed in an old-fashioned 
grey coat, with breeches and gaiters of the same stuff, a brown 
scratch wig, tremendous white bushy eyebrows, eyes still sparkling 
with intelligence, dreadful crowsfeet round them, very deep lines in 
his countenance, and shrivelled complexion of a shallow hue.” 

They who had never seen Lord Thurlow might well imagine they 
heard him, if they had access to such excellent imitators as George 
the Fourth and Lord Holland. i nas 
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JOHN WILKES—-HIS PLACE-HUNTING, AND HIS WIT. 


Wilkes was, at his entrance into public life, “a friend of the 
elder Pitt’s;” and the Chatham Correspondence shows that he con- 
tinued to profess to be so, and was a candidate for office under him. 
In 1761 he addressed to him a letter, a model of its class, avowing 
his pride “to have Mr. Pitt his patron and friend,” and his desire 
for a scene of business. ‘‘ I wish,” he writes, ‘“ the Board of Trade 
might be thought a place in which I could be of any service ;” add- 
ing, ‘among all the chances and changes of a political world, I will 
never have an obligation in a parliamentary way but to Mr. Pitt 
and his friends.” Wilkes did not succeed; but, contriving to mix 
himself up with the constitutional questions of ‘ general warrants”. 
and “‘ parliamentary privilege,” such men as Mr, Pitt, though they 
disapproved of the violence and despised the calumnies of Wilkes, 
they used him as the tool of their ambition. Wilkes, encouraged 
by such support, grew so violent, that in 1763, Mr. Pitt denounced, 
in Parliament, the North Briton, and its author, as “ the blasphemer — 
of his God, and the libeller of his King,” and repudiated all con- 
nexion with Wilkes. 

Mr. Malone relates, in his Afemoirs, that Wilkes, about the time 
when his North Briton began to be much noticed, dined, one day 
with Mr. Rigby, and after dinner honestly confessed that he was a 
ruined man, not worth a shilling; that his principal object in writing 
was to procure himself some place, and that he should be par- 
ticularly pleased with one that should remove him from the clamour 
and importunity of his creditors. He mentioned the office of 
Governor of Canada, and requested Mr. Rigby’s good offices with 
the Duke of Bedford, so as to prevail on that nobleman to apply te 
Lord Bute for that place. Mr. Rigby said the Duke had not much 
intercourse with Lord Bute; neither could it be supposed that his 
lordship would purchase Mr. Wilkes’s silence by giving him a good 
employment. Besides, he could have uo security that the same 
hostile attacks would not be still made azainst him by Mr. Wilkes’s. 
coadjutors, Lloyd and Churchill, after he had left England. Wilkes 
solemnly assured him there need not be the least apprehension of 
that, for that he would make Churchill his chaplain, and Lloyd his 
secretary; and take them both with him to Canuda, The Duke, at 
Rigby’s request, made the application. Lord Bute would not listen 
to it, and even treated the affair with contempt. When this was 
told to Mr. Wilkes, he observed to Mr. Rigby that Lord B. had 
acted very foolishly, and that he might live to lament that he and. 
his colleagues had not quitted England, as much as King Charles 
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- did that Hampden and Cromwell had not gone to America, after 
the famous representation of the state of the nation in 1641; for 
now he should never cease his attacks till he had made him the 
most unpopular man in England. He kept his word. Malone 
relates this information from Mr. Rigby. | 
‘Wilkes well understood this cunning, which was the secret of his 
popularity ; he was compelled to follow, that he might seem to lead, 
or, at least, to go two steps with his followers, that he might get 
them to go three with him. | 
Of Wilkes’s convivial wit no doubt can remain. Gibbon, who 
passed an evening with him in 1762, when both were militia officers, 
says, ‘I scarcely ever met with a better companion : he has inex- 
haustible spirits, infinite wit and humour, and a great deal of know- 
ledge.” He adds, “‘ A thorough profligate in principle as in practice; 
his life stained with every vice, and his conversation full of blas- 
phemy and indecency ‘These morals he glories in, for shame is a 
weakness he has long since surmounted.” This, no doubt, is greatly 
exaggerated, and the historian, believing him really to eee his 
political profligacy, is perhaps in error also: “‘ he told us that in 
this time of public dissension he was resolved to make his fortune.” 
Possibly this was little more than a variety of his well-known say- 
ing to some one who was fawning on him with extreme doctrines, 
““T hope you don’t take me for a Wilkite?”’ His examination, 
owerfully humorous certainly, on Lord Thurlow’s solemn hypocrisy 
in the House of Lords, is well known. When that consummate 
piece of cant was performed with all the solemnity which the 
actor’s incredible air, eyebrows, voice, could lend the imprecation, 
“Tf I forget my sovereign, may my God forget me!” Wilkes, 
seated on the steps of the throne, eyeing him askance with his 
inhuman squint and demoniac grin, muttered, ‘ Forget vou! 
He'll see you d—d first.” 
__ Wilkes’s notoriety led to his head being often painted as a public- 
house sign, which, however, did not invariably raise the origins 
in estimation. An old lady, in passing a public-house, distinguishe - 
as above, to which her companion had called her attention, “‘ Ah!” 
replied she, Wilkes swings everywhere but where he ought.” 
_. Wilkes’s ugliness was proverbial: his squint has been immor- 
talized by Hogarth. Yet, even this natural obliquity he turned 
to humorous account. When Wilkes challenged Lord ‘Townshend, 
he said, “Your lordship is one of the handsomest men in the 
kingdom, and I am one of the ugliest. Yet, give but half an hour's 
start, and I will enter the lists against you with any woman you 
‘choose to name, because you will omit attentions on account of — 
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your fine exterior, which I shall double on account of my plain 
one.” He used to add that it took him just half an hour to talk 
away his face. He was so exceedingly ugly that a lottery-office 
keeper is said to have offered him ten guineas not to pass his window 
whilst the tickets were drawing, for fear of his bringing ill-luck 
upon the house. | 

Wilkes, in an ironical speech on Lord George Germaine, said tho 
noble lord might conquer America, but he believed it would not be 
in Germany. ‘his rhodomontade of Lord Chatham had been so 
often applied, that it seemed dithcult to allude to it with novelty 
any more. Lord George, whose insolence bore him up against all 
his disgraces, repeated this sarcasm himself in council, and com- 
mended it. Complaining to the King of the neglects and dilatori- 
ness of the Admiralty and Ministry, and of the badness of the 
transports, he said, “‘ But I must say, sir, that the two heaviest and 
worst sailors are King George and the Lord North ;” and he bragyed 
of having: said it. 

The following epigram on Mr. Wilkes, in consequence of becom- 
ine a favourite at Court in April, 1784, and having once more come 
into Parliament for Middlesex, in conjunction with the Court Candi- 
date, Mr, Mainwaring, appeared in a newspaper of the time :—~ 

POLITICAL CONSISTENCY. 


What! Liberty Wilkes, of oppression the hater, 
Calld a turncoat, a Judas, a rvgue, and a traitor ! 
What bas made all our patriots so angry and sore ? 
Has Wilkes done that now which he ne'er did before f 


Consistent was John ali the days of his life ; 

For he loved his best friends as he loved his own wife ; 
Tn his actions he always kept self in his view, 

Though false to the world, to John Wilkes he was true. 


Tuttreil and Wilkes were standing on the Brenttord hustings, 
when Wilkes asked his adversary, privately, whether he thought 
there were more fools or rogues among the multitude of Wilkites 
spread out before them. “ Vil tell them what you say, and put an 
end to you,” said the Colonel; but, perceiving the threat gave 
Wilkes no alarm, he added, “Surely you don’t mean to say you 
could stand here one hour after I did so?” “ Why (the answer was) 
you would.not be alive one instant after.” “How so?” “I should 
merely say it was a fabrication, and they would destroy you in the 
twinkling of an eye !” ks 

Horne Tooke, pene challenged Wilkes, who was then Sheriff oc 
London and Middlesex, received the following laconic reply :—“ Sir, 
T do not think it my business to cut the throat of every desperade 
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that may be tired of his life; but, as I am at present High Sheriff of 
the City of London, it may happen that I shall shortly have an 
opportunity of attending you in my official capacity, in which case I 
wil answer for it that you shall have no ground to complain of my_ 
endeavours to serve you.” 
- Walpole is more tender towards Wilkes than might have been 
expected. When the Lord of Strawberry was ill in Paris, in 1769, 
Wilkes called twice to see him. “ He was very civil,” says Walpole, 
“but I cannot ‘say entertained me much. I saw no wit; his con- 
versation shows how little he has lived in good company. He has 
certainly one merit, notwithstanding the bitterness of his pen, that 
is, he has no rancour.” : : 

Boswell, dining with the sheriffs and judges at the Old Bailey, 
complained that tie had had his pocket picked of his handkerchief. 
‘Pooh, pooh !” said Alderman Wilkes, ‘it is nothing but the esten- 
tation of a Scotchman, to let the world know that he had possessed 
a pocket-handkerchief.”’ 

Wilkes’s wit was so constantly at his command, that wagers were 
laid that, from the time he quitted his home, near Storey’s-cato, till 
he reached Guildhall, no one would address him who would leave. 
him without asmile or a hearty laugh. Notwithstanding their feuds, 
Lord Sandwich and Wilkes were partial to each other. Charles 
Butler once was not punctual in an appointment with Lord Sand- 
wich, when it was mentioned to his lordship that the delinquent bad 
dined with Mr. Wilkes. “Well, then,” said Lord Sandwich, 
“Wilkes has so often made me break appvintments with others, 
that it is but fair he should once make a person break his appoint- 
ment with me.” 

Wilkes frequently noticed the multitude of peers created during 
Mr. Pitt’s adiministration, as a circumstance Ben to be attended 
with an important consequence not generally foreseen. “ While the 
relation between the minister and the newly-made peers shall sub- 
sist, their subserviency,” he used to say, “to his measures will con- 
tinue; but when this relation ceases, the probability is that, as the | 
succeeding ministers will not have the means of attaching them, 
they will form a silent, sulky opposition—a dead weight on every 
administration. Will it not then be found that the descendants of 
Mr. Pitt’s peers will be mutes to strangle his successors?” -* 

Wilkes had written the history of his life, and earnestly requested 
Charles Butler to be his executor, under a condition of printing it 
entire and-unaltered. Lutler read the manuscript, but declined the 

charge. It is said that, on the death of Wilkes, the cover of the 
book of manuscript was found without any of the leaves, oo ae 
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_ Dr. Franklin has left this plain-spoken estimate of Wilkes and ’45 ; 
“Tis really an extraordinary event, to see an outlaw and exile of 
bad personal character, not worth a farthing, come over from France, 
set himself up as a candidate for the capital of the kingdom, miss 
his election only by being too late in his application, and immediately 
carrying it for the principal county. The mob, spirited up by num- 
bers of different ballads, sung or roared in every street, requiring 
gentlemen and ladies of all ranks, as they passed in their carriages, 
to shout for ‘ Wilkes and liberty!’ marking the same words on all 
their coaches with chalk, and No. 45 on every door, which extends 
a vast way along the roads into the country. I went last week to 
Winchester, and observed that for fifteen miles out of town there 
was scarce a door or window-shutter next the road unmarked; and 
this continued, here and there, quite to Winchester, which is sixty- 
four miles.” 

Wilkes, of course, in his constant tilts, did not escape retaliation. 
The following is attributed to Sheridan :— 


** Johnny Wilkes, Johnny Wilkes, 
Thou greatest of bilks, 
How changed are the notes you now sing ; 
Your famed forty-five 
Is Prerogative, 


And your blasphemy, ‘God save the King.’ ”’ 


Mr. Rogers thus relates his first impression of Wilkes :—“ One 
morning, when I was a lad, Wilkes came into our banking-house to 
solicit my father’s vote. My father happened to be out, and I, as 
his representative, spoke to Wilkes. At parting Wilkes shook hands 
with me; and I felt proud of it for a week after. He was quite as 
ugly, and squinted as much as his portraits make him; but he was 
very gentlemanly in appearance and manners. i think I see him at 
this moment walking through the crowded streets of the city, as 
Chamberlain, on his way to Guildhall, in a scarlet coat, military 
boots, and a bag-wig—the hackney-coachmen in vain calling out to_ 
him, ‘A coach, your honour.’” : | 

Wilkes resided occasionally at Hamilton Lodge, in Kensington 
Gore. Sometimes he had high visitors here. A memorandum of his. 
refers to & dinner given here to Counts Woronzow and Nesselrode ; 
and if we are to set down Sir Philip Francis as “ Junius,” here 
Junius visited, as Mrs. Rough, Wilkes’s daughter, said frequently ; 
and he once cut off a lock of her hair when a child. Wilkes, to the 
Jast, kept up a certain fashionable status. He died in No. 30, 
Grosvenor-square, and was buried in Grosvenor Chapel, South 
L 2 
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Audley-street, where is a tablet with this inscription from his own 
pen, “The remains of John Wilkes, a Friend to Liberty.” 


BURKE AT THE “ ROBIN HOOD.” 


The debating club, called “The Robin Hood Society,” met in 
Essex-street, in the Strand, in the reign of George the Second. It 
became famous as the scene of Burke’s earliest eloquence. ‘To dis- 
cipline themselves in public speaking at its meetings was then the 
custom among law-students and others intended for public life; and 
it is said that at the Robin Hood Burke had commonly to encounter 
an opponent whom nobody else could overcome, or at least silence. 
This person was the president, who sat in a large gilt chair. Gold- 
smith, who was of ie club, was so struck with his eloquence and 
imposing aspect, that he thought Nature had meant him for a Lord 
Chancellor. ‘No, no,” whispered Derrick (another member), who 
knew him to be a wealthy baker from the City, ‘only for a Master 
of the Rolls.” 


A DAY WITH EDMUND BURKE. | 


Mr. Hardy, in his Memoirs of Lord Charlemont, relates: “One of 
the most satisfactory days, perhaps, that I ever passed in my life 
was going with him, ¢éte-d-téte, from London to Beaconsfield. He 
stopped at Uxbridge whilst the horses were feeding, and happening 
to meet some gentlemen of I know not what militia, who appearec 
to be perfect strangers to him, he entered into discourse with them 
at the gateway of the inn. His conversation at that moment com- 
pletely exemplified what Johnson said of him: ‘That you could not 
meet Burke for half an hour under a shed, without saying he was an 
extraordinary man.’ He was on that day altogether uncommonly 
instructive and agreeable. Every object of the slightest notoriety 
as we passed along, whether of natural or local history, furnisled 
him with abundant materials for conversation. ‘he house at Ux- 
bridye, where the Treaty was held during Charles the First’s time ; 
the beautiful and andulntiag grounds of DBulstrode, formerly the 
residence of Chancellor Jeffries; and Waller’s tomb, in Beaconsfield 
churchyard, which before we went home we visited, and whose 
character—as a gentleman, a poet, and an orator—he shortly deli- 
neated, but with exquisite felicity of genius, altogether gave an un- 
common interest to his eloquence; and although one-and-twenty 
years have now passed since that day, I entertain the most vivid and 
pleasing recollection of it,” 3 | 
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BURKE’S TABLE-TALK. 


_ In 1868 there were printed, for private circulation, some extracts 
from Mr. Burke’s table-talk at Crewe Hall, written down by Mrs. 
Crewe. Here are a few specimens :*— 

When Langton, with reference to a conversation in which Johnson, 
as usual, had taken the lead, remarked that he should have been 
vlad to hear more from another person (meaning Burke), Burke 
exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, no; it is enough for me to have rung the bell to 
him.” 

Johnson one day said :— 

_© What I most envy Burke for is his being constantly the same. 
He is never what we call humdrum; never unwilling to begin to 
talk, nor in haste to leave off... .. Burke, sir, is such a man, that 
if you met him for the first time in the street when you were stopped — 
by a drove of oxen, and you and he stepped aside to take shelter but 
for five minutes, he’d talk to you in such a manner that, when you 
parted, you would say, ‘This is an extraordinary man.’ Now, you 
may be long enough with me without finding anything extraor- 
dinary.” 

At the same time he denied him wit :— 

‘“No, gir; he never succeeds there. "Tis low; ’tis conceit. I 
used to say Burke never once made a good joke.” 

Boswell vehemently maintains the contrary; and Reynolds de- 
clared that he had often heard Burke say, in the course of an evening, © 
ten good things which would have served a noted wit to live upon 
for a twelvemonth. 

Burke’s happiest flights of fancy are those by which he points 
arguments ant illustrates reflections too grave and deep to suggest 
humorous associations. Thus, in defending the trappings of royalty 
—‘‘The feather that adorns the royal bird supports its flight; strip 
him of his plumage, and you fix him to the earth;” or when he 
accused Pitt of contemplating a commercial treaty with France as 
an’affair of two firms, and not of two great nations, as “‘a conten- 
tion between the sign of the Fleur de Lis and the sign of the Old Red 
Zion, which should obtain most custom.” 

Mrs. Piozzi describes Burke as a reckless, haphazard talker, 
troubling himself little about the consequences of what he said. 
One evening, at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, he spoke so strongly in 
praise of some island in the West Indies, that Mrs. Horneck, a 
widow with two beautiful daughters, resolved to lose no time in 
purchasing land there. She did so, and lost a large part of her slender 
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* From a paper in the Saturday Review, 
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income. “ Dear sir,” said I (Mrs. Piozzi), when we met next, “how 
fatal has your eloquence proved to poor Mrs. Horneck!” “ How 
fatal her own folly !” replied he: ‘‘Ods, my life! must one swear to 
the truth of a song ?” | : 
When some one mentioned Fox’s attachment to France and 
French manners, Burke answered, “ Yes, his attachment has been 
reat and long; for, like a cat, he has continued faithful to the 
ne after the family has left it.” On its being remarked that no 
persons held together for any long continuance who called them- 
selves democrats, taking the fact at once for granted, he replied, 
“‘ Birds of prey are not grevarious.” He said that Mr. Windham 
“ often reminded him of Eddystone Lighthouse, dashed at by waves, 
but continuing steadily to give light to surrounding objects.” | 
Mr. Burke thought that lounging rides on horseback had been of 
late one of the great checks to economy in all families among the 
gentry. Very few younger brothers, said he, are able to eels two 
horses, and two horses must be kept when they are in the habit of 
riding every day; and if they are neat and elegant in their ideas 
(as all gentlemen ought to be), this expense incurs that of an addi- 
tional servant, besides necessary accoutrements, such as saddles, 
bridles, boots, &c., which create endless bills, and will run a man 
very fast into debt. Few besides elder brothers, he said, ever thought 
of riding in the middle of the day, except on particular occasions, 
till within the last thirty years. Men, sade who possessed parks, 
farms, or other objects to look after out of doors, kept horses in their 
stalls also for pleasure ; but men who could have no other object but 
that of sauntering made more use of their own limbs, and found 
fitter employment for both their time and money. 
Mrs. Piozzi confirms Wraxall’s remark, that Burke’s Irish accent 
was as strong as if he had never quitted the banks of the Shannon. 
Burke frequently introduced coarse and low expressions even in 
his most splendid passages. The “pigging together in a truckle- 
bed,” and ‘‘the sow of imperial augury,” will probably occur, to 
the reader. The effect of such expressions was sometimes great, 
and then redeemed them; but they sometimes deformed aad dis- 
yusted. ‘he Venus of Phidias,” Wilkes used to say, “was so 
ovely, that the Athenians called her the Venus of roses: lovely, 
too, generally speaking, is the Venus of Burke; but she-sometimes 
is the Venus of whisky.” : 
BURKE AND BARRY AT A STEAK-DINNER, 


Many a middle-aged reader may recollect the dilapidated house 
of James Barry, the painter, in Castle-street, Oxford-market: he 
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was extremely negligent of his person and dress, and not less so of — 
his house, in which he had resided nearly twenty years; and until 
the time of his death it remained almost proverbial for its dirty and 
ruinous state. Here Barry gave a dinner to Burke—the statesman 
watched the steak while the painter ran to a neighbouring public- 
house for a pot of porter. Allan Cunningham has thus pleasantly 
described the visit: “Sir,” said Barry, “you know I live alone; 
but if you will come and help me to eat a steak, I shall have it 
tender and hot from the most classic market in London—that of 
Oxford.” The day and the hour came, and Burke, arriving at No. 
36, Castle-street, found Barry ready to receive him. The fire was 
burning brightly, the steak was put on to broil, and Barry, having 
spread a clean cloth on the table, put a pair of tongs in the hands 
of Burke, saying, “‘ Be useful, my dear friend, and look to the steak 
till I fetch the porter.” Burke did as he was desired; the painter 
soon returned with the porter in his hand, exclaiming, ‘* What a 
misfortune! the wind carried away the fine foaming top as I crossed 
Titchtield-street.” They sat down together; the steak was tender, 
and done toa moment. The urtist was full of anecdote, and Burke 
often declared that he never spent a happier evening in his life. 


BURKE AND CHATHAM REPOTED MAD. 

Perhaps if there is one man to whom a reader of English history 
would point as having seen more than what lay immediately under 
his nose, as being that rare animal in political life, one who enter- 
tained wide and philosophical views instead of having faith in the 
ip ian eae tas of the moment—that man is Edmund Burke. 
‘He possessed,” says Coleridge, “and had sedulously sharpened 
that eye which sees all things, actions, and events in relation to the 
laws which determine their existence and circumscribe their possi- 
bility. He referred habitually to principles: he was a scientific 
statesman.” 3 
. When the far-seeing sagacity of Burke, in foretelling the un- 
happy results of the French Revolution, first struck into the minds 
of his party, from which he had been separated, it was reported 
that he was in a state of mind bordering on insanity; especially 
after he had, in the House of Commons, addressed to the Chair, 
with much vehemence of manner, the words of St. Paul, “I am not 
mad, most noble Festus; but speak the words of truth and sober-— 
ness.” Burke’s niece ventured to name to him the above absurd 
rumour, when he very sensibly replied, “Some part of the world, 
‘my dear—I mean the Jacobins, or unwise part of it—think, or affect 
to think, that I am mad; but, believe me, the world, twenty years 
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hence, will, and with reason too, think from their conduct that they 
must have been mad.” These rumours, however gained strength, 
particularly after the death of Burke’s son: he was said to wander 
about his grounds kissing his cows and horses; but his affection for. 
domestic animals had been remarkable from his early manhood, and 
Reinagle painted him patting a favourite cow. This picture brought 
from a to Beaconsfield an old friend, to ascertain the truth or 
falsehood of the story—when Burke, without knowing the object of 
his visit, unsuspiciously showed him portions of the Letters on a 
Regicide Peace, which he was then writing. The circumstance of his 
being seen to throw his arms round the neck of his son’s favourite 
horse, to weep and sob convulsively, as he kissed the animal, had 
moreover, a greater share in substantiating the rumour than ha 
Reinagle’s picture. 

Lord Chatham, contemporary with Burke, was also alleged to 
have been insane. Horace Walpole fosters this scandal, and the 
fact of the Earl placing himself under Dr. Addington, originally a 
‘‘mad doctor,” strengthened the rumour; but Addington had been 
the village doctor at Hayes, where Lord Chatham resided. His ill- 
managed expenditure and his freaks of extravagance backed the 
report, which, after all, was little better than an invention of poli- 
» tical enemies. 


MR. FOX’S GAMING. 


Fox’s love of play was desperate. A few evenings before he voted 
the repeal of the Marriage Act, in February, 1772, he had been to 
Brompton, on two errands: one to consult Justice Fielding on the 
penal laws; the other to borrow 10,000/., which he brought to town 
at the hazard of being robbed. Fox was a member of Almack’s 
Club, in Pall Mall, where they played only for rouleaus of 50/. each 
rouleau; and generally, there was 10,000/. of eee on the table. 
The gamesters’ dresses for play were remarkable: they began by 
pulling off their embroidered clothes, and put on frieze great-coats; 
or turned their coats inside outward, for luck. ate put on pieces 
of leather, (such as are worn by footmen, when they clean their 
knives,) to save their lace ruffles; and to guard their eyes from the 
light, and to prevent tumbling their hair, they wore high-crowned 
straw hats, with broad brims, adorned with flowers and fibbons; 
and masks to conceal their emotions when they played at quinze. 
Each gamester had a small neat stand by him, with a large rim, to 
hold his tea; and a wooden bowl, with an edge of ormolu to hold 
rouleaus, | 7 | = 
_ Fox played admirably at whist and at picquet : with such skill, in- 
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deed, that at Brookes’s Club it was calculated that he might have 
made 4000/. a-year, had he confined himself to those games. But 
his misfortune arose from playing games at chance, particularly at 
Faro, wlien he almost inevitably rose a loser. Once, indeed, and 
once only, he won about eight thousand pounds in the course of a 
single evening. Part of the money he paid away to his creditors, 
and the remainder he lost almost immediately. Before he attained 
his thirtieth year, he had completely dissipated everything that he 
could either command, or could procure by the most ruinous expe- 
dients, in order to raise money, after losing his last guinea at the 
Faro table. He was reduced for successive days to such distress, 
as to borrow money from the waiters of Brookes’s Club. The very 
chairmen, whom he was unable to pay, used to dun him for their 
arrears. Great sums were borrowed of Jews at exorbitant premiums. 
Tox called his outward room, where the Jews waited till he rose, the 
Jerusalem Chamber. His brother Stephen was enormously fat; 
George Selwyn said he was in the right to deal with Shylocks, as 
he could give them pounds of flesh. 

Walpole remarks, that in the debate on the Thirty-nine Articles, 
Feb. 6, 1772, Fox did not shine, ‘nor could it be wondered at. He 
had sat up playing at hazard, at Almack’s, from Tuesday evening, 
the 4th, till five in the afternoon of Wednesday, the 5th. An hour 
before he had recovered 12,0002. that he had lost, and by dinner, 
which was at five o’clock, he had ended losing 11,0007. On the 
Thursday, he spoke in the above debate; went to dinner at past 
eleven at night; from thence to White’s, where he drank till seven 
the next morning; thence to Almack’s, where he won 6,000/.; and 
between three and four in the afternoon he set out for Newmarket. 
His brother Stephen lost 11,0007. two nights after, and Charles 
10,0002. more on the 18th: so that, in three nights, the two 
brothers, the eldest not twenty-five, lost 32,0001. : 

Towards the close of this year, Fox was publicly spoken of as 
having been more successful at Newmarket than had been the lot of 
many adventurers there tor years. The newspapers calculated his 
winnings at 28,000. Fox was said to have the finest stud in the. 
kingdom; he refused 8,000/. for his favourite horse Pantaloon. 

It is, however, remarkable that amidst the wildest excesses of 
yu eee while the perpetual victim of his passion for play— 
Hox eagerly cultivated at intervals his taste for letters. One morn- 
ing, after he had passed the whole night in company with Topham 
Beauclerc at the Faro-table, the two friends were about to separate. 
Fox had lost throughout the night, and was in a frame of mind ap- 
proaching desperation. Beauclerc’s anxiety for the consequences 
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led him to be early at Fox’s lodgings, and on arriving there he in- 
quired, not without anxiety, whether he had risen. The servant 
replied that Mr. Fox was in the drawing-room, when Beauclere 
walked up-stairs and cautiously opened the door, expecting to be- 
hold a frantic gamester stretched upon the floor bewailing his losses, 
or plunged in moody despair; but he was astonished to find him 
reading a Greek Herodotus, ‘ What would you have me do?” 
said Fox, “I have lost my last shilling.” : 


MR, FOX AND THE “SENSIBLE WOMAN.” 


In the summer of 1773 a cunning woman, who had been trans- 
ported a few years before, advertised herself in London as a sensible 
woman, who gave advice on all emergencies for half-a-guinea. She 
wretended to be related to Ministers, and called herself the Hon. 
Mrs. Grieve. Among the dupes whom she caught in her snares 
was Charles Fox. According to Walpole, this woman undoubtedly 
had uncommon talents, and a knowledge of the world. She per- 
suaded Fox, desperate with his debts, that she could procure for 
him, as a wife, a Miss ae with a fortune of 80,0007, who was 
just arrived from the West Indies. There was such a person coming 
over, but not with half the fortune, nor known to Mrs. Grieve. 
With this bait she amused Mr. Fox for many months, appointing 
meetings; and once persuaded him that, as Miss Phipps liked a fair 
man, and as he was remarkably black, le must powder his eyebrows. 
Of that intended interview he was disappointed by the imaginary 
lady’s falling ill of what was afterwards pretended to be the small- 
pox. After he had waited some time, Mrs. Grieve affected to go to 
see if Miss Phipps was a little better, and able to receive her swain; 
but on opening the door, a servant-maid, who had been posted to 
wait on the stairs, as coming down with the remains of a basin of 
broth, told Mrs. Grieve that Miss Phipps was not well enough to 
receive the visit. Hada novice been the prey of these artitices, it 
would not have been extraordinary; but Charles Fox had been in 
the world from his childhood, and been treated as u man long befere 
the season. He must have known there could not have been an 
Hon. Mrs. Grieve. nor such a being as she pretended to be. In 
one reapect she had singular finesse: instead of asking him for 
-money,'which would have detected her plot at once, she was so 
artful as to lend him 38001. or thereabouts; and she paid herself by 
his chariot standing frequently at her door, which served to impose 
on her more vulgar dupes. | we 

‘MR. FOX DISMISSED FROM THE MINISTRY, = 
_ In 1774, Fox was dismissed from the ministry for his flippant be- 
haviour to Lord North. Edmund Burke had great weight with 
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him; and Burke, tired of a hopeless opposition, of desperate fortune, 
and apt to deal in monied projects, had, in concert with Garrick the 
actor, engaged Fox in soliciting Lord North for a grant of land in 
America. If it succeeded, Burke and Fox would have sold their 
shares; if it miscarried, Fox would be a great acquisition to the dis- 
conteated. Lord North refused the grant—Tl'ox attacked him, and was 
turned out. Upon this George Selwyn said to Fox, ‘Charles, for 
the future, I will fast, and eat salt-fish on the day you were turned 
out. You shall be my Charles the Martyr now 1 am tired of the 
old one, your great-grandfather: his head can never be sewed on 
again: but as yours can be, I’ll stick to you.” Fox was infinitely 
hurt at his disgrace, and had reasons enough. When Lord North 
complained of his flippancies to the King, his Majesty, who hated 
him, said, “Why don’t you turn him out? you may if you will.” 
Fox knew not lieve to turn: at first, he said he would study the 
law: lus character was so decried, that the scandalous mob believed 
he was turned out for robbing the treasury. 

The immediate cause and manner of Fox’s dismissal was his fore- 
ine Lord North to vote with him; he had previously given offence 
by his motion on the Royal Marriage Bill. On the 24th of Febru- 
ary he was dismissed from the Board of Treasury, on which occasion 
Lord North wrote him the following laconic note :—‘ His Majesty 
has thought proper to order a new Commission of Treasury to be 
made out, in which I do not see your name.— Nort.” 


FOX IN DIFFICULTIES. 


Walpole gives, in one of his letters, the following lamentable pic- 
ture of Fox's fallen fortune. ‘‘As I came up St. James’s-street, I 
saw a cart and porters at Charles’s (I*ox) door, coppers ‘and old 
chests of drawers loading. In short, his success at faro has awa- 
kened a host of creditors; but unless his bank had swelled to the 
size of the Bank of England, it could not have yielded a sop apiece - 

for each. Epsom, too, had been unpropitious; and one creditor has 
actually seized and carried off his pees which did not seem worth 
removing. As I returned full of this scene, whom should I find 
sauntering by my own door but Charles! He came up and talked 
to me at the coach-window on the Marriage Bill, with as much sang. 
Jrod as.if he knew nothing of what had happened. T have no ad- 
-muration of insensibility to one’s own faults, especially when com- 
-Mitted out of vanity. Perhaps the whole philosophy consisted in 
the commission. if you could have been as much to blame, the last 
thing you would bear well would be your own reflections The 
more marvellous Fox’s parts are, the more one is provoked at his’ 
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follies, which comfort so many rascals and blockheads, and make all 
that is admirable and amiable in him only matter of regret to those 
- who like him as I do.” 

Fox was sitting one evening at Brookes’s, in a deep reverie, with 
his knife in his hand: “There,” said Fitzpatrick, “I might de- 
scribe Charles meditating on the ruin of his country, ingeminating 
the words ‘peace, peace!’ and ready to plunge the knife in his 
own bosom.” ‘ Yes,” rejoined Hare, in the same ironic, dolorous 
tone, ‘‘and he would have done so, but happening to look on the 
handle of the knife, he saw it was silver, and put it into his pocket.” 


FOX’S HUMOUR. : 


Charles Butler, when spending the day with Mr. Fox, at St. 
Ann’s-hill, mentioned that he had “never read Adam Smith’s cele- 
brated work on the ‘ Wealth of Nations.’” “To tell you the truth,” 
said Mr. Fox, “nor I either. There is something in all these sub- 
jects which passes my comprehension—something so wide, that I 
could never embrace them myself, nor find any one who did.” 

The stamp-duty on receipts was first introduced during the short 
reign of the Administration composed of ‘‘ All the Talents.” Fox 
was at the time in pecuniary difliculties, which led Sheridan to 
write— 

66<T would,’ says Fox, ‘a tax devise, 
That should not fall on me.’ 
‘Then tax receipts,’ Lord North replies, 
‘For these you never see.’ ” 


During the Westminster election of 1789, one of the mob called 
out to Mr. Fox, a candidate, ‘‘ Well, Charley, are not you sick of 
your cdalition?” ‘‘ Poor gentleman,” cried an old woman in the 
crowd, “why should not he like a collation?” 


FOX AND GIBBON. 


Of the sale of Fox’s library we find the following memoranduen 
in Walpole’s manuscript Notes, quoted in Earl Russell’s Life of 
Fon 

“1781, June 20. Sold by auction, the library of Charles Fox, 
which had been taken in execution. Amongst the books was Mr, 
Gibbon’s first volume of ‘Roman Ilistory,’ which appeared, by the 
title-page, to have been given by the author to Mr. Fox, who had 
written in it the following anecdote :—‘ The author at Brookes’s 
said there\was no salvation for the country till six heads of the 
principal persons in the administration were laid on the table; eleven 
days later the'game gentleman accepted the place of Lord of Trade 
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under those very ministers, and has acted with them ever since !’ 
Such was the avidity of bidders for the smallest production of so 
wonderful a genius, that by the addition of this little record, the 
book sold for three guineas.” | 

Gibbon said that ‘‘ Charley’s black collier would soon sink Billy’s 
painted galley ;” but Mr. Fox said more truly—“ Pitt will do for us, 
if he should not do for himself.” 


MR. ROGERS’S RECOLLECTIONS OF MR. FOX. 


“Tt is quite true, as stated in several accounts of him, that Fox, 
when a very young man, was a prodigious dandy, wearing a little 
odd French hat, shoes with red heels, &c. He and Lord Carlisle 
once travelled from Paris to Lyons for the express purpose of buyiug 
waistcoats; and during the whole journey they talked about nothing 
else. Fox (in his earlier days, I mean), Sheridan, Vitzpatrick, &c. 
led such a lite! Lord Tankerville assured me that he has played 
cards with Fitzpatrick at Brookes’s from ten o’clock at night till near 
six o’clock the next afternoon, a waiter standing by to tell them 
‘whose deal it was,’ they being too sleepy to know. After losin 
large sums at hazard, I°ox would vo home—not to destroy himself, 
as his friends sometimes feared, but—to sit down quietly, and read 
Greek. He once won about eight thousand pounds; and one of his 
bond-creditors, who soon heard of his good luck, presented himself, 
and asked for payment. ‘Impossible, Sir,’ replied Fox; ‘I must 
first discharge my debts of honour.’ The bond-creditor remon- 
strated. ‘ Well, Sir, give me your bond.’ It was delivered to Fox, 
who tore it in pieces, and threw them iuto the fire. ‘ Now, Sir,’ 
said Fox, ‘my debt to you is a debt of honour ;’ and immediately 
paid him. 

“I saw Lunardi make the first ascent ina balloon which had been 
witnessed in England. It was from the Artillery-ground. Fox was 
there with his brother, General F. The crowd was immense. Fox, 
happening to put his hand down to his watch, found another hand 
upon it, which he immediately seized. ‘ My friend,’ said he to the 
owner of the strange hand, ‘you have chosen an occupation which 
will be your ruin at last.’ ‘O, Mr. Fox,’ was the reply, ‘forgive me, 
and let me go! I have been driven to this course by necessity 
alone; my wife and children are starving at home.’ Fox, always 
tender-hearted, slipped a guinea into the hand, and then released it. 
On the conclusion of the show Fox was proceeding to look what 
‘O'clock it was. ‘ Good God,’ cried he, ‘my watch is gone !’—‘ Yes,’ 
answered General F., ‘I know it is; I saw your friend take it.’ ‘Saw 
him take it! and you made no attempt to stop him?’ < Really, you 
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and he appeared to be on such good terms with each other that I did 
not choose to interfere.’ 

“Very shortly before Fox died he complained of great uneasiness 
in his stomach; and Cline advised him to try the ettect of a cup of 
coffee. It was accordingly ordered; but not being brought so soon 
as was expected, Mrs. Fox expressed some impatience; upon which 
Fox said, with his usual sweet smile, ‘Remember, my dear, that 
good coffee cannot be made ina moment.’ Lady Holland announced 
the death of Fox in her own odd manner to those relatives and inti- 
mate friends of his who were sitting in a room near his bed-chamber, 
and waiting to hear that he had breathed his last ;—-she walked 
through the room with her apron thrown over her head. Trotter’s 
Memoirs of Fox, though incorrect in some particulars, is a very 
pleasing book. Trotter died in Ireland: he was reduced to great 
straits; and Mrs. Fox sent him, at different times, as much as 
several hundred pounds, though she could ill spare the money. How 
fondly the surviving friends of Fox cherished his memory! Many 
years after his death I was at a féte given by the Duke of Devon- 
shire at Chiswick House. Sir Robert Adair and I wandered about 
the apartments, up and down stairs. ‘In which room did Fox 
expire ? asked Adair. I replied ‘In this very room.’ Immediately 
Adair burst into tears with 2 vehemence of grief such as I hardly 
ever saw exhibited by a man.” 


WILLIAM PITT’S EARLY LIFE. 


One morning, some law lord (thought to have been Lord Mans- 
field), paid a visit to Lord Chatham, at his country residence at 
Hayes. Whilst they were conversing, his son William came through 
the library. Lord asked who is that youth? Lord Chatham 
said, ‘That is my second son—call him back and talk to him.” 
They did so, and Lord was struck by a forwardness of know- 
ledge, a readiness of expression, and wnyicldingness of opinion, 
which even then was remarkable in the future minister. When'he 
had left them, Lord Chatham said : ‘‘ That is the most extraordinary 
youth I ever knew. All my life I have been aiming at the posses- 
sion of political power, and have found the greatest difficulty in — 
getting or keeping it. It is not on the cards of fortune to prevent 
that young man’s gaining it, and if ever he does so, he will be the 
ruin of his country.” on 

Mr. Pitt, member for Sir James Lowther’s close borough of © 
Appel , delivered his maiden speech in February, 1781, in support 
of Mr. Burke’s motion for Reforming the Civil vist, lis speech, 
early in June, on the American War, elicited praise even from his 
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opponents. “ He promises to be the first speaker ever heard in 
the House,” said a member to Fox. ‘He is that already,” was 
the chivalrous, or rather the manly, reply of Charles Fox. . 

“The story told of Mr. Pitt’s refusing to marry Mademoiselle 
Neckar, (afterwards Madame de Staél,) when the match was pro- - 
posed by the father, rests upon a true foundation; not so, how- 
-ever, the form of the answer, that “he was already married to 
his country’—thought to have been a jest. 


A CASTING VOTE. 


Lord Malmesbury has given this sketch of the Prime Minister 
Pitt, on the night when the vote first went against Dundas. “I sat 
wedged close to Pitt himself the night we were 216 to 216; and the | 
Speaker, Abbot (after looking as white as a sheet, and pausing for — 
ten minutes) gave the casting vote aguinst us. Pitt immediately put 
on the little cocked hat that he was in the habit of wearing when 
dressed for the evening, and jammed it deeply over his forehead, 
and I distinctly saw the tears trickling down his cheeks. We had 
overheard one or two such as Colonel Wardle say they would see 
‘how Billy looked after it.’ A few young ardent followers of Pitt, 
with myself, locked their arms tovether, and formed a circle in which 
he moved, I believe unconsciously, out of the House; and neither 
the Colonel nor his friends could approach him.” 


A NARROW ESCAPE. 


In the autumn of 1784, Mr. Pitt had nearly fallen a victim to the 
frolic of a festive meeting. Returning late at night, on horseback, 
from Wimbledon to Addiscombe, the seat of Mr. Huskisson, near 
Croydon, where the party had dined; Lord Thurlow, then Chan- 
cellor, Pitt, and Dundas, found the turnpike-gate between Tooting 
and Streatham thrown open. Being in elevated spirits, and having 
no servant near them, they passed through the gate at a brisk pace, 
without atoppng to pay the toll; regardless of the remonstrance or 
threats of the turnpike-man, who, running after them, and believing 
them to belong to some highwaymen, who had recently committed 
depredations on that road, discharged the contents of his blunder- 
buss at their backs. Happily, he did no injury. To this narrow 
escape of the Prime Minister, which furnished matter of pleasantry 
though perhaps not of rejoicing, to the Opposition, allusion is made 
in the Rolliad : | | 

‘* How as he wander'd darkling o'er the plain, 
His reason Jost in Jenkingon’s champagne, , 
A peasant’s hand, but that just Fate withstood - 
Had shed a Premitr’s, for & robber’ blood.” 
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: AN OPPORTUNITY LOST. 3,5 
_ During the co-operation of all parties against Mr. Addington’s 
Government in the spring of 1804, Mr. Pitt and Mr. C. Long were one 
night passing the door of Brookes’s Club-house, on their way from 
the House of Commons, when Mr. Pitt, who had not been there since 
the Coalition of 1784, said he had a great mind to go in and sup. 
His wary friend said, ‘“‘I think you had better not,” and turned 
aside the well-conceived intention. ‘‘ When,” says Lord Broug'iam, 
“we reflect on the high favour Mr. Pitt was then in with the Whigs, 
and consider the nature of Mr. Fox, as well as his own, we can have 
little doubt of the cordial friendship which such a night would havo 
cemented, and that the union of the two parties would have been 
complete.” ; | 
| DEFENDERS OF THEIR COUNTRY. 


In 1805, Pitt had a meeting of country gentlemen, chiefly militia 
colonels, to consider his “‘ Additional Force Bill.” One of the meet- 
ine objected to a clause for calling out the Force, which he insisted 
should not be done, “ except in case of actual invasion.” Pitt re- 
plied, ‘‘That would be too late;” but the speaker still insisted 
on the case of actual invasion. By-and-by they came to another 
clause, to render the Force more disposable; the same gentleman 
objected again, and insisted very warmly that he would never con- | 
sent to its being sent out of England. ‘ Except, I suppose,” rejoined 
Pitt, “‘in case of actual invasion.” 


PITI’'S LAST MOMENTS. 


The news of Austerlitz was the last blow which killed Pitt. The 
gout, which had hitherto confined its attacks to his extremities, 
assailed some vital organ. He was not without hopes of getting 
better. Lord Wellesley found him in high spirits, though élore the 
interview was over, Pitt fainted in his presence. His last moments 
are described by the Hon. James Stanhope, who was present in tue 
room when he died ; so that at length we seem to have authentic infor- 
mation of a scene which has hitherto been very impertectly described. 
“ T remained the whole of Wednesday night with Mr. Pitt,” says 
Mr. Stanhope, in a paper drawn up by him, and of which Earl Stan- 
hope has availed himself in his Life of Pitt. “ His mind seemed 
fixed on the affairs of the country, and he expressed his thoughts 
aloud, though sometimes incoherently. He spoke a good deal con- 
cerning a private letter from Lord Harrowby, and oe ae 
the direction of the wind; then said, answering himself, ‘ East; ah! 
that will do; that will bring him quick.’ At other times he seemed 
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to be in conversation with a messenger, and sometimes cried out 
‘Hear, hear,’ as if in the House of Commons. During the time he 
did not speak he moaned considerably, crying, ‘Oh, dear! Oh, Lord? 
Towards twelve the rattles came in his throat, and proclaimed’ ap- 
proaching dissolution. .... At about half-past two he ceased 
moaning. .... I feared he was dying; but shortly afterwards, 
with a much clearer voice than he spoke in before, and in a tonc I 
shall never forget, ‘Oh, my country! how I leave my country!’ 
(referring, as it was natural for him to do, to the disastrous state of 
the continental war produced by the battle of Austerlitz.] From 
that time he never spoke or moved, and at half-past four expired 
without a proan or struggle,” 23rd January, 1806. He received the 
Sacrament from the Bishop of Lincoln. Mr. Pitt gave his watch to 
his servant, who handed it over to Mr. Dundas, M.P., more than 
twenty years after Mr. Pitt’s death. That watch, a mourning ring, 
and box containing the hair, were bequeathed to the Rt. Hon. R. N. 
Hamilton; and the watch is now preserved in the Fitzwilliam Mu- 
seum, at Cambridge. 

‘ Pitt is the most forgiving and easy-tempered of men,” says Lord 
Malmesbury. “ He is the most upright political character I ever 
knew or heard of,” says Wilberforce. ‘I never once saw him out 
of temper,” says George Rose. ‘ne day, when the conversation 
turned upon the quality most needed in a Prime Minister, and one 
said ‘‘ Eloquence,” another “‘ Knowledge,” and a third ‘ Toil,” Pitt 
said “No; Patience.” It was an answer worthy of the great 
statesman, and recalls that of Newton, who said that he owed his 
splendid discoveries to the power of fixed attention. Pitt was won- 
derfully patient, and this, which 1s commonly regarded as a slow 
virtue, he combined with uncommon readiness and rapidity of 
thought. ‘‘ What an extraordinary man Pitt is!” said Adam 
Smith; “he makes me understand my own ideas better than 
before.” 

. PITT’S HABITS OF WORK. 


His extraordinary and systematic exertions told seriously against 
Mr, Pitt when his health began to give way. ‘The labour which he 
had to endure as a mere youth in sustaining the Government against 
overwhelming odds tended to undermine his constitution. One of 
his greatest speeches was delivered under much physical suffering. 

Now and then he took a holiday, and in imagination we may see 
him and. Wilberforce at Holwood sallying forth with billhooks, eut+ 
ting new walks from one large tree to another through the thickets 
of the Holwood copses. But continually it happened that he 
worked through nearly the whole of a recess, seldom allowing him- 
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self a single holiday. When the House of Commons met, his work 
was of course doubled, and he had to adapt himself to hours that 
ill-suited his feeble frame. eh uae the debates did not come to 
an end till six, seven, or even eight o’clock on the following morning. 
He wound up one of his most celebrated speeches—that on the Slave 
Trade, delivered in 1792, by welcoming as of good omen the eee | 
4eam that then shot across the House. As a usual thing, he had 
eight or ten hours of sleep, and he slept well. He had often to be 
woke up in the night to receive important news, and if his attendants 
went in upon him ten minutes afterwards they were sure to find him 
sleeping sound again. This was his salvation. When he received 
the news of Trafalear he could not sleep after it, and rose to work at 
three in the morning. He mentioned this as something extraordi- 
nary, and as showing the tremendous importance of the tidings. But 
it showed also that his health was giving way, and that his nervous 
system was not so calm as it used to be. How could it be calm, 
considering the work which he had to through? Even in his 
first Cabinet, when he had Dundas and Gauville at his side, he was 
overtoiled. He transacted the business of all departments except 
theirs, and when he transacted business we should understand what 
that means. He did nothing by deputy. He would not suffer any 
one to arrange his papers and extract the important points for him. 
Imagine this system of work carried on in a Government where he 
had no Grenville and no Dundas to assist him, where he stood almost 
alone, and when he had to bear up against health which was fast 
failing.— Times review. 

Pitt could dilate or compress at pleasure: even in one member of 
a sentence, he could inflict a wound that was never healed. Mr. Fox 
having made an able speech, Mr. Erskine followed him with one of 
the very same import. Mr. Pitt rose to answer them: he announced 
his intention to reply to both; “but,” said he, “I shall make no 
mention of the honourable gentleman who spoke last: he did no 
more than regularly repeat what was said by the member who pre- 
ceded him, and regularly weaken all he repeated.” 


GEORGE III AND HIS MINISTER, PITT. oe 
_ George IIT. had a sincere liking and regard for Pitt, though it is 
evident that much of that partiality was the merest selfishness. He 
was grateful to a Minister who saved him from the dictation of the 
ee Whig families, and so long as it cost him nothing he was pro- 
fuse in his expressions of attachment to Pitt. When Pitt proposed 
to resign in 1801, the King replied, “I hope Mr. Pitt’s sense of 
duty will prevent his retiring from. his present situation to the end 
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of my life.” Soin the kindest way he forced Pitt to accept the 
Wardenship of the Cinque Ports, and afterwards, fearing for the 
safety of his Minister, he, without Pitt’s knowledge, sent orders to 
Lord Amherst to stockade the ditch of Walmer Castle, and station 
in it a picket of soldiers. When Pitt left office the King proposed 
to pay his debts, and for this purpose was anxious to put into the 
hands of Mr. Rose a sum of 30,000/. from the Privy Purse. When 
Pitt resumed office in 1804, he coneratulated the King on looking 
much better than he did when Pitt last saw him in the spring of 
1801. ‘That is not to be wondered at,” said the King. “I was 
then on the point of parting with an old friend; I am now about to 
regain one.” ‘This was gracefully said; Pitt felt all the King’s 
kindness, and it was not till afterwards that he learnt the full force 
of the King’s selfish obstinacy. Ifthe King eould say that he owed 
his illness in 1801 to his Minister’s persistence, that Minister could 
say that he owed his death to the King’s unreasoning stubbornness, 
In forming his Cabinet Pitt was anxious to strenethen, it with the 
names of Grenville and T’ox, but the King would not hear of Fox, 
and without him Grenville would not join. Pitt, therefore, with 
enfeebled health, was obliged to form a Cabinet so weak that on 
himself was imposed a load far beyond his strength. He knew this 
——he knew that he was risking his life, but it was against Lord 
Grenville that his resentment was directed. ‘(I will teach that 
woud man that J can do without lim, thoueh it cost me my life,” 
He said. But before long his weak Cabinet was rendered still 
weaker by the loss of his ablest lieutenant, Lord Melville. This was 
a terrible blow to Pitt, already overloaded with work. He again 
tried to induce the King to accept tue services of Fox and Grenville. 
The King was inexorable. “I wish the King may not live to 
repent, and sooner than he thinks, the rejection of the advice which 
I pressed on him at Weymouth.” In a few months Pitt sunk under 
his load of care, and the King had to be content with a Ministry of 
whigh Lord Grenville was the nominal head, and Fox was the pre- 
siding genius. He refused Fox, when by accepting him he meht 
have saved Pitt’s life, and in the end he only crushed Pitt and put 
Fox in his place.—Zimes review. | 


ELOQUENCE AND HUMOUR OF SHERIDAN. 

One of the greatest tributes ever paid to eloquence, Mr. Sheridan 
received from Mr. Pitt, when, after Sheridan had, in opposition to 
him, advocated the prosecution of Warren Hastings, Pitt moved an 
adjournment, that ‘‘ the House might have time to recover from the. 
overpowering effect of Mr. Sheridan’s oratory.” ee ee 
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How little Sheridan’s wit was the inspiration of the moment all 
men were aware who knew his habits; but a singular proof of this 
was presented by Mr. Moore, when he came to write his life; for we 
there find given to the world, with a frankness which must almost 
have make their author shake in his grave, the secret note-books of 
this famous wit; and we are thus enabled to trace the jokes in 
embryo, with which he so often made the walls of St. Stephen’s ring, 
in a merriment excised by the happy appearance of sudden unpre- 
meditated effusion. 

Take an instance from Moore, giving extracts from the common- 

lace-book of the wit: ‘‘ He employs his fancy in his narrative, and 
keeps his recollections for his wit.” Again, the same idea is 
expanded into—‘‘ When he makes his jokes you applaud the 
accuracy of his memory, and ’tis only when he states his facts that 
you admire the flights of his imagination.” But the thought was too 
‘ood to be thus wasted on the desert air of a commonplace-book. 
Bo, forth it came at the expense of Michael Kelly, who, having been 
a composer of music, became a wine-merchant. “ You will,” said 
the ready wit, “import your riusic and compose your wine.” Nor 
was this service exacted from the old idea thought sufficient—so in 
the House of Commons, an easy and apparently off-hand parenthesis 
was thus filled with it at Mr. Dundas’s cost and charge, “(who 
generally resorts to his memory for his jokes, and to his imagination 
for his facts.)” | 

Pitt, in answer to an attack, in a debate on the [rish Union, said. 
Sheridan seemed determined to have the Jast word; on which 
Sheridan replied that he was satisfied with having the last argument. 
When Dundas brought the sealed bag, containing the proots which 
were to be examined, to show the necessity of a union, Sheridan, 
seeing there was not much in it, jocularly said to Dundas: ‘ Con. 
fess the truth; is there anything in that bag, except the report the 
committee are to bring up ?” 

During the debate on the India Bill, at which period John 
Robinson was secretary to the Treasury, Sheridan, one evening 
when Fox’s majorities were decreasing, said, “‘ Mr. Speaker, this is 
not at all to be wondered at, when a member is employed to corrupt 
everybody in order to obtain votes.” Upon this there was a great 
outcry made .by almost everybody in the House. ‘Who is it? 
Name him? name him!” “Sir,” said Sheridan to the Speaker, “I 
shall not name the person. It is an unpleasant and invidious thing 
to do so, and theretore I shall not name him. But don’t suppose, 
Sir, that I abstain because there is any difficulty in naming. him; I 
could do that, Sir, as soon as you could say Jack Robinson” a 
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Again, during this memorable debate, the Apocalypse of St. John 
furnished images, which, by a slizht effort of imagination, or by an 
immaterial deviation from the original text, were made to typify 
Fox, under the form of “the Beast that rose up out of the Sea, 
having seven heads.” ‘Their application to the Seven Commissioners 
appointed by the Bill was at once so happy, and so natural, that it 
could not be mistaken: it was the suggestion of Mr. Scott, after- 
wards Lord Eldon. But Sheridan, though he could not possibly 
anticipate an attack of such a nature, yet having eontrived in the 
course of the debate to procure some leaves of the Book of Revela- 
tions, with admirable ability, found materials in it equally suited for 
Fox’s defence or justification; transforming him from “the Dragon 
and the Beast,” under both which types he had been designated, to 
an angelic being, by producing other quotations from St. John, fully 
applicable to the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Charles Butler once read to Sheridan the finest specimen of 
his poetry, his Lypistle to Semiramis. ‘Oh! why did J not,” he 
exclaimed, ‘uniformly addict myself to poetry; for that I was 
designed!” ‘ But then,” said Mr. Butler, “would you have been 
the admiration of the senate? Would London have emptied itself to 
hear your philippic on Mr. Hastings! Would you have been the inti- 
mate of Mr. Fox ? Would you have been received, as doing honour to 
it, at Devonshire House ?”—‘ What,” he replied, “has all this done 
for me? What am I the better for the admiration of the senate, for 
Mr. Fox, for Devonshire House? I have thrown myself away. But 
you shall see to-morrow.” 

It was a general subject of wonder, that as Sheridan had shown 
how well he could write for the stage, he should write so little. 
‘“‘'The reason is,” said Michael Kelly, with exquisite felicity, “ Mr. 
Sheridan is afraid ofthe author of the School for Scandal.” 

Occasionally Sherdan had brilliant sallies. On one occasion he 
and Mr. Sheldon, of Weston, in Warwickshire, supped with Mr. 
Butler. Mr. Sheldon was born of Catholic parents, and brought up 
a Catholic; he embraced the Protestant religion, and sat in two 
Parliaments. ‘he Catholic question being mentioned, Mr. Sheridan, 
supposing Mr. Sheldon to be a Catholic, told him he was quite dis- 
gusted at the pitiful, lowly manner in which the Catholics brought 
forward their case: Why should not you, Mr. Sheldon, walk into our 
House, and say,—‘‘ Here am I, Sheldon, of Weston, entitled by 
birth and fortune to be among you; but, because I am a Catholic, 
you shut the door against me.” “I beg your pardon,” said Mr. 
Sheldon, interrupting him, “I thought it the duty of a subject to be 
of the religion of his country; and theretore——-” “ You quitted,” 
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officer threatening to arrest the dying man in his bed: “he would 
have carried him (Sheridan) off in his blankets, had not Dr. Bain 
assured him it was too probable his prisoner would expire on his 

way to the lock-up house.” | 

At Holland House, where Sheridan often was, in his latter days, 
Lady Holland told Moore he used to take a bottle of wine and a 
book up to bed with him always ; the former alone intended for use. 
In the morning he breakfasted in bed, and had a little rum or 
brandy in his tea or coffee; made his appearance between one and 
two, and, pretending important business, used to set out for town, 
but regularly stopped at the Adam and Eve public-house, in 
vhe Kensington-road, for a dram, where he ran up a long score, 
which Lord Holland had to pay. This was the old roadside inn, 
— opposite the wall of the park: it has long since been taken 

own. 

Sheridan one day said to Lord Holland: “They talk of avarice, 
lust, ambition, as great passions. Vanity is the great commanding 
passion of all. It is this that orig the most grand and heroic 
deeds, or impels to the most dreadful crimes. Save me from this 
passion, and I can defy the others. They are mere urchins, but 
this is a giant.” Sheridan’s strong wish to make his power felt in 
politics grew still stronyer in his latter days from vanity and dis- 
appointment. 

‘rancis Horner says, in a letter to Jeffrey, that Fox was read 
to consent to Sheridan being a cabinet minister in 1806, but that 
the Duke of Bedford opposed him; and it is in the same place 
afirmed that Sheridan’s ‘‘blabbing” propensities disqualified him. 
We have had some “blabbing” cabinet ministers since Sheridan’s 
time.* 

| HYDER ALLY’S PHYSIOGNOMY. 

Governor Du Pré, in one of his interviews with Hyder Ally, was 
astonished to see that Hyder had no eyebrows ; nor, indeed, a single 
hair left on any part of his face. A man constantly attended him, 
‘purposely to pull out, with a pair of nippers, any hair that made its 
appearance on the Sultan’s face. Hyder, perceiving that Du Pré 
was surprised at this fact, said to him, “I observe that you wonder 
at my having‘no eyebrows, as well as my attention to cause every 
hair that appears on my face to be immediately eradicated. The 
reason I will explain to you. I am the Nabob of Mysore, and 
it is an object of policy with me that my subjects shall see no face 
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in my dominions resembling the countenance of their sovereign.” 
Du Pré, in relating this, added: ‘The impression which the 
Nabob’s physiognomy made upon myself was not a little increased 
by this smgularity.” Hyder was generally of pleasing manners ; 
but in his anger he was terrible, and often ferocious. 


APOTHEOSIS OF WARREN HASTINGS. 


At the time of the trial of Warren Hastings, it was said that at 
Benares, the very place in which the acts set forth in the first article 
of impeachment had been committed, the natives had erected a 
temple to Hastings; and this story excited a strong sensation in 
England. Burke’s ouservations on the apotheosis were admirable. 
He saw no reason for astonishment, he said, in the incident which 
had been represented as so striking. He knew something of the 
mythology of the Brahmins. He knew that as they worshipped 
some gods from love, so they worshipped others from fear. He. 
knew that they erected shrines, not only to the benignant deities of 
light and plenty, but also to the fiends who preside over small-pox 
and murder ; nor did he at all dispute the claim of Mr. Hastings to 
be admitted into such a pantheon. ‘This reply,” says Lord 
Macaulay, “has always struck us as one of the finest that ever 
was made in Parliament. It is a grave and forcible argument, de- 
corated by the most brilliant wit and fancy.” | 

In the course of this protracted trial, Sheridan took occasion to 
refer to the “luminous page of Gibbon.” Upon leaving West- 
minster Hall, at the close of the day’s proceedings, the orator was 
joined by a friend, who asked him how Ke could pay such a compli- 
ment to a Tory, and infidel? ‘‘ My dear fellow,” replied Sheridan, 
“‘T said veluminous.” 

GROSVENOR-PLACE. 


One of the pleasantest rows of houses in the metropolis is Gros- 
venor-place, Hyde Park Corner. It looks over the gardens of 
Buckingham Palace, which, if not the elysium intended by 
George IV., is a delightful specimen of landscape gardening. ‘The 
tenants of Grosvenor-place owe this rus in urbe prospect to a strong- 
willed minister averting his sovereign. When George IIL. took 
up his residence at Buckingham House, and was adding a part of 
the Green Park to the new garden, the fields on the opposite side 
of the road were to be sold, and the King wished to paichass them, 
in order to prevent buildings being erected so as to look over his 
garden. ‘The Lock Hospital then stood here alone; but it was ap- 
parent that the ground would soon be occupied, the King having 
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fixed his abode so near. He, therefore, entered into a negotiation 
for its purchase: the price was 20,0007. This sum George Gren- 
ville, then minister, refused to issue from the Treasury : the ground 
was, consequently, sold to builders, and Grosvenor-place was com- 
menced building in 1767—the new row of houses looking over the 
King in his private walks, to his great annoyance. ; 


A SMUGGLING AMBASSADRESS. 


Not very many years since a package, directed to a French am- 
bassadress in this country, was accidentally ¢pened at the Custom- 
house, and found to contain French gloves. at that time liable to an 
exceedingly heavy duty. The authoritice did not proceed against 
the ambassadress for smuggling, but sen* the package through the 
Post-office. It was charged by weight, .s a letter, and the postage, 
amounting to a formidable sum, was pa: without observation. 

Lady Holderness, in Mr. Grenville’; administration, occasioned 
the putting of the laws against contral:and goods into rigorous exe- 
cution, having, at one journey from P»ris, imported one hundred and 
fourteen gowns, which were seized. Her lord becoming afterwards 
Governor of the Cinque Ports, she carried on a smuggling inter- 
course at Walmer Castle, on the coast of Kent, for importing 
French clothes and furniture for herself.—Dr. Doran’s Notes to the 
Last Journals of Horace Walpole, vol. i. 


THE DUKE OF YORK AND MRS. CLARKE. 


The story of Mary Ann Clarke, whose detection in traffickin 
with the Duke of York led to ot improvement in our army ad- 
ministration, is a very extraordinary one, though told in various 
ways. Captain Gronow, in his Reminiscences, describes her first in- 
troduction to the Duke of York to have taken place when she was a 
sweet, pretty, lively girl of sixteen, residing at Blackheath; that she 
was first noticed by a cavalier as she was walking across the heath, 
that she returned his salute, and was by him introduced to a friend, 
and the acquaintance ripened into an amour. Captain Gronow tells 
us that not the slightest idea had the young lady of the position in 
society of her lover, until she accompanied him, on his invitation to 
the theatre, where she occupied a private box, and attracted much 
notice, which she accepted as a tribute to her beauty; on a second 
visit, she was addressed as Her Royal Highness; when she dis- 
covered that her lover was the son of the King, the Duke of York, 
who had not long before united himself to a lady, for whom she had 
been mistaken, : 

Another version of Mrs. Clarke’s antecedents is, that she was the 
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daughter of journeyman printer, named Farquhar, living in a 
court leading from Fetter-lane to Cursitor-street, where she was 
born about 1777. Ere she was thirteen, she engaged the love of 
James Day, a young compositor, one of the earliest literary acquain- 
tances of Mr. John Britton, who relatesthis story. Day addressed 
sonnets to the charmer; but she soon eloped with Joseph Clarke, 
the son of a builder, on Snow-hill, and after living with him three 
years, they were married, and had children. Mr. Britton does not 
state how she became introduced to the Duke of York, but that the 
cohabitation began in 1802, and lasted for several years; while Cap- 
tain Gyronow dates its commencement shortly after the Duke’s 
marriage—in 1791. Mr. Britton describes her as living openly 
with the Duke of York, at No. 3], Tavistock-place ; thence she 
removed to Gloucester-place, Portman-square, where her establish- 
ment consisted of two carriages, eight horses, nine men-servants, &e., 
to support which the Duke allowed her 2,000/. a-year, which she 
considered barely sufficient to pay her servants’ wages, and for-their 
liveries. She soon found herself courted by persons of rank, and 
more especially by military men. The Duke was pleased with these 
attentions, and indulged her extravagance ; she became embarrassed, 
and to raise money, persuaded the Duke to give her commissions 
in the army, which she could easily dispose of at a good price; and 
the traffic was extended from the army to the Church. 

Among Mrs, Clarke’s visitors was Colonel Wardle, the Radical 
M.P., who got intimately acquainted with her, and obtained from 
her the names of some of the parties who had purchased commis- 
sions of her. He was paying a clandestine visit to Mrs. Clarke, 
when a carriage with the royal livery drove up to the door, and the 
Colonel was compelled to take refuge under the sofa; but, instead 
of the royal Duke, the caller was one of his aides-de-camp, who 
talked mysteriously to Mrs. Clarke, but led Wardle to believe that 
the sale of a commission was authorized by the Duke, though it 
afterwards appeared it was a private arrangement. At the Horse 
Guards, says Captain Gronow, there was an unfathomable mystery 
connected with commissions, the list of promotions agreed on having 
new names added to it by Mrs. Clarke, whom the Duke had em- 
ployed as his amanuensis ; and he signed her autograph lists without 
examination, These scandalous transactions were inquired into in 
Parliament, in 1809, at the instigation of Colonel Wardle. Mrs. 
Clarke, whom the Duke had then abandoned, was called as a 
witness ; and “the examination of this woman, and her various pro- 
fligate intimates,” occupied nearly three months, and that with an 
intenseness of anxiety seldom equalled. The Duke of York was 
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acquitted from the motion made against him by a majority of 80; 
but so strong was the outcry against him out of doors, and so much 
was the nation convinced that all Mrs. Clarke said was true, and so 
little could they be brought to doubt that the Duke of York was a 
conscious and participant actor in all that person’s schemes, that His 
Royal Highness resigned his office of Commander-in-Chief. 

t appears that Mrs. Clarke had strong inducements to furnish the 
information, Colonel Wardle having, in 1808, undertaken to furnish 
for her a house in Westbourne-place, Sloane-square, in part pay- 
ment for her services in prosecution of the Duke of York at the bar 
of the House of Commons. This personal promise led to an action 
against Wardle for the recovery of 1914/., the amount of the 
upholsterer’s bill for articles of furniture supplied. 

It is said that the whole exposure originated in the resentment o1 
one M‘Cullum against Picton (afterwards Sir ‘Thomas Picton) for 
his oppressive conduct as Governor of Trinidad. M‘Cullum, on 
reaching England, sought justice, but was baffled, as he suspected, 
by royal influence. He then exposed Picton in his “ Travels in 
Trinidad,” and next ferreted out charges against the War Office, 
and through Colonel Wardle, exposed a suspicious contract for great- 
coats, This being negatived, M‘Cullum then traced Mrs. Clarke, 
and arranged the whole of that exposure for Wardle and others. 
M‘Cullum worked night and day, for months, in getting up this 
case: he lodged in a garret in Hungerford Market, and often did 
not taste food for twenty-four hours. He lived to see the Duke dis- 
missed from office, and to publish a Narrative of his exertions; and 
then died of exhaustion and want. 

To return to Mrs. Clarke. In 1814, she was sentenced to nine 
months’ imprisonment, for a libel on the Irish Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. She concocted a Memoir of her own Life and Adventures, 
upon the publication of which she consulted Mr. Galt. “TI told her,’ 
he says, ‘‘ point-blank, she was in want of money, and that this was 
an expedient to raise the wind. She confessed the truth, and also 
that her debts had been paid to the amount of 7000/., and an an- 
nuity of 4002. granted to her on condition that she should not mo- 
lest the Duke of York.” The papers were unfit for publication, and 
by Mr. Galt’s advice she suppressed the book. eke 

The announcement of the Memoir had excited such expectation 
that. the printer had worked off 10,000 copies, two volumes each, 
requiring 640 reams of paper, at 35s. per ream. The above settle- 
ment was made upon the condition that the whole should be burnt, 
and the manuscript delivered up to an agent under seven seals, being 
the number of the parties concerned. ‘The work was accordingly 
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burnt in the printing-office, in the presence of witnesses, and the 
conflagration was continued for three successive days, during which 
the smell of burnt paper excited repeated alarms near Salisbury- 
square, where this extraordinary transaction took placo. 

Meanwhile, incensed at the Duke’s desertion of her, she threat- 
ened to publish his love-letters, which were likely to expose the 
whole of the Royal Family to ridicule, as they were often men- 
tioned. Sir Herbert Taylor then bought the letters of Mrs, Clarke 
at an enormous price, on her signing an undertaking not to impli- 
cate the honour of any of the Roval Family. A pension was secured 
to her, on condition of her leaving England. She first went to 
Brussels, and then settled comfortably in Paris, where she died not 
long since. 

Mrs. Clarke was of very agreeable manners, lively and rattling, 
and full of anecdotes, especially of the Royal Family ; these she had 
received from the Duke of York, whom she used to prime with 
stories for the dinner-table: next morning she used to say, “‘ Well, 
Dukey, how did the story go off?’ She was a pretty little fasci- 
nating woman: Galt, however, says, she had no pretensions to 
benuty; she dressed remarkably neat and plain; her hair was almost 
black, and her eyes sparkling; she possessed great powers of con- 
versation, and was often witty, with flashes of shrewdness seldom 
seen in women; her mind was decidedly masculine. “ ‘The fact is,” 
says Galt, “that she did not ease that extraordinary fascination 
which posterity may suppose from the incidents in which she was 
engaged; but she was undoubtedly clever, with a degree of tact, 
that, either in man or woman, would have been singularly ‘ acute.’” 

One of Mrs. Clarke’s most noted rejoinders was, when under ex- 
amination in the Court of King’s Bench, and being asked under 
whose protection she then was—she replicd, with a bow to Lord 
Ellenborough, who presided in the court-—‘‘ Your Lordship’s.” 

Mr. Cyrus Redding gives altogether a different version of Mrs. 
Clarke’s antecedents to either yet related, which goes far to disprove 
the character fixed on her by Mr. Wilberforce as “a low, vulgar 
woman.” Mr. Redding says :— 

‘‘The lady, while pronounced one of the canaille by the ministerial papers, was 
found at the bar of the House of Commons to be ‘full of grace in her bearing,’ ard. 
accomplished. Not free from feeling at the mode in which certain persons treated 
ber, and replying to them in their own coin ; this and perfect self-possession gave the 
- contradiction at once to her mean origin and education. Not one paper stated the 
truth about her. I accidentally had twenty or thirty of her letters before me at one 
time. I read them, and they fully proved she was a woman who hau been weil edu- 
cated. Time has removed the passions and prejudices of that period, neither reflect- 
‘Ing honour on any of the actors in the scene, nor any advantage, except that the affair 
pushed up the forbunes of John Wilson Croker, whose acting in the comedy was not 
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that of the worst performer. Again, let it not be supposed I knew the lady; I never 
coveted the honour or disgrace, whichever it might be. Mrs, Clarke was the daughter 
of Colonel Frederick, and grand-daughter of Theodore, King of Corsica, whose melan- 
choly fate; as well as that of his son, need not be repeated here. She had a gon, and, | 
J believe, two daughters. Twice or thrice I well recollect seeing her, and one of her 
' daughters. What business Mr. Clarke carried on when he married, I never beard, 
‘but that he had very scanty means of support was clear, for he accepted at one time a 
situation in the Excise at Dartmouth, As the daughter of Colonel Frederick, Mrs, 
Clarke had been noticed by the Prince of Wales, Lady Jersey, and several persons of 
distinction, before the Duke of York knew her, and she had received money from 
them in consideration of her misfortunes; perhaps his knowledge of her arose that 
way. One lady who died left her a hundred guineas in her will, in addition to former 
gifts.” 


WINDHAM’S ORATORY. 


Of the mixed tenderness and figure in which Mr. Windham some- 
times indulged, a specimen is afforded by his fine speech, in which, 
after comparing two plans of recruiting our army to a dead stick 
thrust into the proud. and a living sapling planted to take root in 
the soil, he spoke of carving his name upon the tree as lovers do 
when they would perpetuate the remembrance of their passions or 
their misfortunes. Of his happy allusions to the writings of kindred 
spirits an example is afforded in his speech about the peace of Amiens, 
when he answered the remarks upon the uselessness of the Royal 
title, then given up, of King of France, by citing the bill of costs 
brought in by Dean Swift against Marlborough, and the comparative 
amount of the charges of a Roman triumph, where the crown of 
laurel is set down at twopence. But sometimes he would convulse 
the House by a happy, startling, and most unexpected allusion, as 
when, on the Walelccen question, speaking of a conp-de-main on 
Antwerp, which had been its professed object, he suddenly said, 
“A coup-de-main in the Scheldt! You might as well talk of a coup- 
de-main in the Court of Chancery.” Sir William Grant having just 
entered and taken his seat, probably suggested this excellent Jest, 
and assuredly no man enjoyed it more. His habitual gravity was 
overpowered in an instant, and he was seen absolutely to roll abogt 
on the bench which he had just occupied. So a word or two artisti-. 
cally introduced would often serve him to cover the adverse argument 
with ridicule. When arguing that they who would protect animals 
from cruelty have more on their hands than they are aware of, and 
that they cannot stop at preventing cruelty, but must also prohibit 
killing, he was met by the old answer, that we kill them to prevent. 
them overrunning the earth, and then he said in passing, and, as it 
were, parenthetically—‘“ An indifferent reason, by the way, for de- 
stroying fish.” He happily caricatured Mr. Pitt’s diction as a state-- 
paper style, and that he believed he could speak a King’s speech off- 
Ahand.—Lord Brougham’s Historical Sketches. =o : as 
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Of Mr. Windham’s Raiety of spirits we have a trait in his halting © 
to see ‘Punch and Judy:” he was then one of the Secretaries of 
State, and was on his way from Downing-street to the House of 
Commons, on a night of important debate; he paused before the 
street-show like a truant boy, until the whole performance was con- 
nO; to enjoy a hearty laugh at the whimsicalities of the motley 

ero. 

It was Mr. Windham who described the Parks as “ the lungs of 
London ;” for they were essential to the healthful respiration of its 
inhabitants. 

He was an accomplished scholar and mathematician. Dr. Johnson, 
writing of a visit which Windham paid him, says: ‘‘Such conversa- 
tion I shall not have again till I come back to the regions of litera- 
ture, and there Windham is ‘inter stellas luna minores.’” Ina 
word, Mr. Windham has been described, and the description has 
been shautiersd adopted as appropriate, as a model of the true 
English gentleman. 


JOHN HORNE TOOKE. 


This extraordinary man, the son of a poulterer named Horne, in 
Newport-street, a “turkey merchant,” as he told his schoolfellows 
was educated for the Church, according to his father’s wish, and 
took orders, but soon quitted the Church for the Bar. He had a 
quarrel with Frederick, Prince of Wales, his father’s neighbour, at 
Leicester House, respecting a right of way, and defeated the Prince, 
which success seems to have had something to do with his turbulent 
after-life. Mr. Massey, M.P., in his recently published History of 
Englund, tells us :-— 

‘For many years he had been the terror of judges, ministers of 
State, and all constituted authorities. He was that famous Parson 
Horne who attacked the terrible Junius, after statesmen, judges, 
and generals had fled before him, and drove him back defeated and 
howling with his wounds, He it was who silenced Wilkes. Some 
years afterwards he fastened a quarrel on the House of Commons, 
which he bullied and baffled with his usual coolness and address.” - 

When put on trial for his life (for treason), “so far from being 
moved by his dangerous position, he was never in more buoyant 
7 ieee His wit and humour had often before been exhibited in 
Courts of Justice; but never had they been so brilliant as on this 
occasion. Erskine had been at his request assigned to him as 
counsel; but he himself undertook some of the most important 
duties of his advocate, cross-examining the witnesses for the Crown, 
objecting to evidence, and even arguing points of law. If his life 
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had really been in jeopardy, such a course would have been penlcus 
and rash in the highest degree; but nobody in Court, except, per-_ 
haps, the Attorney and Solicitor-General, thought there was the 
slightest chance of an adverse verdict. The prisoner led off the pro- 
ceedings by a series of preliminary jokes, which were highly successful. 
When placed in the Gee he cast a glance up at the ventilators of 
the hall, shivered, and expressed a wish that their lordships would 
be so good as to get the business over quickly as he was afraid of 
catching cold. When arraigned, and asked by the officer of the 
court, in the usual form, how he would be tried? he answered, ‘ I 
would be tried by God and my country—but—’ and looked sarcasti- 
caily round the court. Presently he made an application to be allowed 
a seat by his counsel; and entered upon an amusing altercation with 
the Judge, as to whether his request should be granted as an indul- 
gence orasaright. The result was that he consented to take his 
place by the side of Erskine as a matter of favour. In the midst of. 
the merriment occasioned by these sallies, the Solicitor-General 
opened the case for the Crown.” 

Tooke took some delight in praising his daughters, which he 
sometimes did by those equivocatory falsehoods which were one of 
his agri pleasures. Of the eldest he said, ‘‘ All the beer brewed 
in this house is that young lady’s brewing.” It would have been 
equally true to say, all the hogs killed in this house were of that 
young lady’s killing, for they brewed no beer. When a member of 
the Constitutional Society, he would frequently utter sentences, the 
first part of which would have subjected him to death by the law, 
but for the salvo that followed; and the more violent they were, 
thus contrasted and equivozatory, the greater was his triumph. 

When Tooke was justifying to the Commissioners his return of 
income under 602. a-year, one of those gentlemen, dissatisfied with 
the explanation, hastily said, ‘‘ Mr. Tooke, I do not understand 
you.” ‘Very possibly,” replied the sarcastic citizen; “but as you 
have not half the ‘understanding of other men, you should have double 
the patience.” | 

Tooke told Mr. Rogers that in his early days a friend kindly gave 
him a letter of introduction to D’Alembert, at Paris. Dressed d-la- 
mode, he presented the letter, and was very courteously received by 
D)’Alembert, who talked to him about operas, comedies, suppers, &e. 
Tooke had expected conversation on very different topics, and was 
greatly disappointed. When he took leave, he was followed by a 
gentleman in a plain suit, who had been in the room during his 
interview with D’Alembert, and who had perceived his chagrin. 
“ D’Alembert,” said the gentleman, “supposed from your gay. 
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apparel that you were merely a petit maitre.” The gentleman was 
David Hume. On his next visit to D’Alembert, Tooke’s dress was 
altogether different, and so was the conversation. 

Tooke’s change of name originated as follows. When he was rising 
into celebrity, the estate of Purley, near Croydon, belonged to Mr. 
William Tooke, one of four friends who joined in supplying him 
with an income, when, after quitting the Church, he studied for the 
Law. One of Tooke’s richer neighbours, in wresting from him his 
manorial rights by a lawsuit, had applied to Parliament, and nearly 
succeeded in effecting his purpose by means of an inclosure bill, 
which would have greatly depreciated the Purley estate. Tooke 
despondingly confided his apprehensions to Horne, who resolved at 
once to avert the blow, which he did in a very bold and very sin- 
gular manner. The third reading of the Bill was to take place the 
next day, and Horne immediately wrote a violent libel on the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, in reference to it, and obtained 
its insertion in the Public Advertiser. As might be expected, the first 
Parliamentary proceeding the next day was the appearance of the 
adventurous libeller in the custody of the Serjeant-at-Arms. When 
called upon for his defence, he delivered a most remarkable speech, 
in which he pointed out the injustice of the Jill in question with so 
much success, that it was reconsidered, and the clauses which 
affected luis friend’s property expunged. In gratitude for this im- 
ae service, Mr. Tooke, who had no family, made Horne his 
ieir; and on his death in 18083, the latter became proprietor of 
Purley: as one of the conditions of inheritance, he added the name of 
Tooke to his own, and from this time was known as John Horne Tooke. 

His residence at Purley has been commemorated in the celebrated 
philological work which he wrote here, entitled the Diversions of" 
Purley, which has exercised considerable influence upon almost all | 
works in the English language published since its appearance. It 
is in two laree volumes, and the title is said to have so misled an 
indulgent father as to induce him to order of a bookseller the 
“‘ Diversions of Purley” as a toy-book for his son, then a boy. The 
great fault of Tooke’s work is the love of hypothesis, and the ab- 
sence, to a great extent, of that historical mode of investigation 
without which etymological studies are worse than useless. Its in- 
fluence has considerably declined of late years: in Bluckwood’s Maga- 
zine, No. 514, will be fund a searching paper upon the over-rated 
merits of Tooke’s Diversions. | | | 
; | FRENCH REVOLUTIONISTS. ioe 
It is remarkable, (says Bulwer,) that most of the principal actors 
of the French Revolution were singularly hideous in appearance— 
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from the colossal ugliness of Mirabeau and Danton to the villainoe - 
ferocity in the countenances of David and Simon, to the filthy 
squalor of Marat, the sinister and bilious meanness of the Dictator’s 
features. But Robespierre, who was said to resemble a cat, had 
also a cat’s cleanliness: he was prim and dainty in dress, shaven 
smoothness, and the womanly whiteness of his lean hands. René 
Dumas, born of reputable parents, and well educated, despite his 
ferocity, was not without a certain refinement, which perhaps ren- 
dered him more acceptable to the precise Robespierre. Dumas was 
a beau in his way: his gala-dress was a blood-red coat, with the finest 
ruffes. But Henriot had been a lacquey, a thief, a spy of the police: 
he had drank the blood of Madame de Lamballe, and rose to his rank 
for no quality but his rufanism; and Fouquier Tinville, the son of 
@ provincial agriculturist, and afterwards a clerk at the Bureau of 
the Police, was little less base in his manners, yet more, from a 
certain loathsome buffoonery, revolting in his speech; bull-head, 
with black, sleek hair, with a narrow and livid forehead, and small 
eyes that twinkled with a sinister malice; strongly and coarsely 
built, he looked what he was, the audacious bully of a lawless and 
relentless Bar. 

Robespierre was, perhaps, the coolest hand of the set: in making 
out the list of his victims for the guillotine, he wrote down the nume 
of Jean Lambert Tallien, with a slow hand, that shaped each letter 
with a stern distinctness, saying—‘‘ That one head is my necessity I’ 

One of the most extraordinary signs of these revolutionary times 
was the avidity with which the French people rushed to the theatres 
at night, as a relief to the bloody excesses of the day. ‘“ Night after 
night to the cighty theatres Hocked the children of the Revolution, 
to laugh at the quips of comedy, and weep gentle tears over ima- 
pinary woes !” 

However, the above strange taste is not exclusively characteristic 
ot France. George Colman the elder relates that during the Riots 
in London, in 1780, on the 7th of June, when, day and night, déso-_ 
lation had attained its climax, and the metropolis was seen blazing 
in thirty-six different places, the receipts of the Haymarket Theatre 
exceeded twenty pounds! How, instead of twenty pounds’ worth 
of spectators, twenty persons, or one person, could have calmly paid 
‘money to witness, in the midst of this general dismay, a theatrical 
entertainment, appears astonishing. 


ve A TOUCH OF THE SUBLIME. 7 
During the French Revolution, Jean Bon St. André, the Vendean 
_deader, said to a pcasant, “I will have all your steeples pulled down, 
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that you may no longer have any objects by which you may he re- 
minded of your old superstitions.” ‘‘ You cannot help leaving us. 
the stars,” replied the peasant; “‘and we can see thein further off 
than our steeples.” 


LAST MOMENTS OF THE CONDEMNED. 

Strange things have been said and done by the condemned in 
their last moments. During the Reign of Terror, at Paris, in the 
‘same prison with Josephine Beauharnais was one of the daughters. 
of Madame Coquet. When she too well surmised that her last hour 
was approaching, she borrowed a pair of scissors to cut off her hair, 
saying “‘the scoundrel executuner, at all events, shall not have 
that honour.” | 7 

The executioner generally cut the hair of the condemned close off, 
it being his perquisite. Samson, one of this class, possessed a cup- 
board at one time filled with the hair of the individuals, male and 
female, whom he had cropped before their execution—‘reasured, nu 
doubt, for sale to hairdressers! The object of this operation was to 
prevent the edge of the axe, as it fell, from meeting with any re- 
sistance at the nape of the neck. The hair coming between the knife 
and the integument might deaden the edge. What an idea of ladies 
wearing false hair, supplied from the scissors of the executioner ! 
Yet the fact cannot be doubted. 

M. Brogle, only two hours before the fatal knife fell upon him, 
expecting the cart to take him to execution every moment, listened 
while M. Vigée, an author and fellow-prisoner, read to him one of 
his works, aunae which he took out his watch, and said, “My 
hour approaches; I do not know whether I shall have time enough 
left me to hear you out. No matter; go on till they send for me.” 


WAS BONAPARTE EVER IN LONDON ? 


This has been denied; but a letter appeared in the Birmingham 
Journal of April 21, 1855, affirming the fact, on the authority of one 
James Colman, then in his 106th year, and was living, in 1850, in 
the back parlour of No 58, Castle-street, Leicester-square. Colman 
stated that he perfectly well knew N. Bonaparte, who resided in 
London for five weeks, in 1791 or 1792; he lodged at a house in 
-George-street, Adelphi, and he passed much of his time in walking 
through the streets of the metropolis. Hence his marvellous krow- 
ledge of London, which used to astonish many Englishmen. The 
writer of the letter adds: “I have also heard Mr. Mathews, the 

randfather of the celebrated comedian, and a bookseller at No. —, 


‘Btrand; Mr. Graves, Mr. Drury, and my father, all of Bir were 
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tradesmen in the Strand, in the immediate vicinity of George-street, 
speak of Bonaparte’s visit. He occasionally took his cup of choco+ 
late at the Northumberland Coffee-house (opposite Northumberland 
House), occupying himself in reading, and preserving a provoking 

taciturnity to the gcntlemen in the room; though his manner was 
stern, his deportment was that of a gentleman.” (‘This is a very cir- 
cuimstantial story; but we must add, that, in two or three conver- 
‘sations we had with old Mr. Colman, in 1850, he did not mention 
his knowledge of rea tabi thouch he related several recollections 
_of his long life: as his birth, in Church-court, Strand; his witness- 
ing the funeral procession of George the Second; his partaking of 
the Sacramcut at the age of 100.] 


BONAPARTE AN ANTI-REVOLUTIONIST. 


It has repeatedly been observed from what little causes have 
sprung preat tumults and revolutions which proper energy, at the 
right moment, might have nipped in the bud. <A remarkable in- 
stance was noted by Bonaparte, in 1792, when he was at Paris, and 
there met his old fmerd, Bourrienne, with whom he renewed his 
intimacy. He appears to have been then unemployed, probably 
unattached, while the army was undergoing a new organization. 
Napoleon and Bourrienne happened to be, on the 20th of June, 1792, 
ata café in the Rue St. Honoré, when the mob from the Faubourg 
(a motley crowd, armed with pikes, sticks, axes, &e ) were proceed- 
ing to the Tuileries. “Let us follow this canuille,’ whispered Na- 

oleon to his friend. They went accordingly, and saw the mob 
sreak into the palace without any opposition, and the King after- 
wards appeared at one of the windows with the red cap on his head. 
“Tt is all over henceforth with that man,” exclaimed Napoleon: 
and returning with lus friend to the café to dinner, he explained to 
Bourrienne all the consequences he foresaw from the deyradation of 
the monarchy on that fatal day, now and then exclaiming in¢lig- 
nantly, ‘‘ How could they allow those despicable wretches to enter 
the palace? why, a few disvharges of grape-shot amongst them 
would have made them all take to their heels; they would be run- 
ing yet at this moment!” He was collected and extremely grave 
all\the remainder of the day: the sight had made a deep impression 
im, 3 

Min, be remembered, that a trifling disturbance by a few gaming 
of Paris, in February, 1848, was aggravated into a popular riot 
through \the audacity of a few ultra-republicans. Louis Philippe 
felt that lie stood alone and unsupported as a constitutional king, — 
both at home and abroad, and that the soldiery were his only meang. 
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of defence. He shrunk from employing their bayonets against his 
people: he fell in consequence, and his house fell with him. _ 


| TOM PAINE, 

When Paine’s Rights of Man reached Lewes, where he married a 
Miss Olive, the women, as with one voice, said, ‘‘ Od rot im, let im 
come ear if he dast, an we'll tell im what the Rights of Women is; 
we'll toss im in a blanket, and ring im out of Lewes wi our frying- 
pans.” 

THE BIRMINGHAM RIOTS, 1793. 


Mr. Croker, ina MS. note to a Letter of Walpole, of the above 
date, states that he has read a communication from George III. to 
one of his ministers on the subject of the Riots, in which Dr. Priest- 
ey’s house was burned. His Majesty says, in his short emphatic 
way, that the Riots must be atopied. immediately; that no man’s 
house must be left in peril; and then he orders tle march of certain 
aad &c., to restore poace; and concludes with saying, that as the 
mischief did occur, it was impossible not to be pleased at its having 
fallen on Priestley rather than another, that he might jee the 
wickedness of the doctrines of democracy which he was propayating. 
—Walpole’s Letters, Cunningham’s edit. 

| THE MUTINY AT THE NORE, | 

In 1797, when Capt. William Linder had the 7hetis, and was re- 
turning to England, having on board the “ Prussian subsidy,” 
amounting to nearly half a million sterling, he was taken prisoner 
by the mutineer William Parker, and detained, with his vessel and 
valuable cargo, for a week at the Nore. The rebel, little suspecting 
the prize he had within his grasp, credited the assertion of Capt. 
Linder that the aid would shortly arrive, and that he was to be the 
medium of its transmission to this country. By this rwse, and a 
promise of assistance by which Parker decided that he would take 
the grand Heet into Brest, he obtained a pass (it is believed the only 
one given) from William Parker, and arrived safely with his immense 
treasure at the Tower, where he reap eee landed his golden 
cargo, and forthwith proceeded to the Admiralty,—also giving in- 
formation to the minister, Mr. Pitt, of his fortunate escape, which, 
had it been otherwise, would certainly have turned the tide of suc- 
eess of Old England at that time. Mr. Pitt generously offered him 
@ commission; but Capt. Linder, having a fine vessel of his own, 
and a noble and independent spirit, which he retained to the last, 
respectfully declined; nor could he be induced in after years to 
solicit for any recompense or popularity. He died in 1802, May 21, 


at the age of eighty-seven.— Atheneum. 
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ASSASSINATION OF GUSTAVUS III, KING OF SWEDEN. __ 
_ ‘This accomplished but versatile prince fell a victim to a per panes 
of the nobility of Sweden, who, apprehending the loss of all their 
privileges through the arbitrary measures of Gustavus, resolved to. 
murder him. A nobleman, named Ankastroem, whom he had per- 
sonally offended, undertook the foul deed at a masked ball, which 
was given on the 16th of March, 1792, at Stockholm. The Kin 
was warned by some anonymous friend, but he went to the ball, an 
was pointed out to the assassin by Count Horn, who tapped him on 
the shoulder and said, “Good evening, pretty mask.” Upon this 
Ankustroem shut the King through the body from behind, and 
ininvled with the crowd of masks. "The striking scene which ensued 
is thus piven from a Swedish manuscript, which is considered au- 
thentic. 

The King’s surgeons having examined the wound, and the direc- 
tion in which the pistol had been tired, saw at once how small was 
the chance cf their royal patient’s recovery. During this operation, 
which was excruciatingly painful, the King displayed that intense 
fortitude which few mortals ever possessed in a Wiese degree. As 
the surgeon applied his probe, the King thought his hand shook; 
suppressing tue scnse of pain, he said, with a firm voice, ‘‘ Do not 
suffer your sorrow to affect your hand! Remember, sir, it is not 
possible that I can survive if the balls are not extracted.” The sur- 
geon paused a moment, as if to collect all his courage, and extracted 
a ball and some slugs. - 

Un his way from his palace to the opera-house, a few hours before, 
Gustavus stepped lightly duwn the broad flights of granite stairs to 
the vestibule below. He was now carried slowly back, stretched on 
a litter, borne on the shoulders of grenadiers, whose slightest motion | 
gave lim inexpressible pain. Although the doors were closed as 
soon ns tle King had entered, and none but courtiers and soldiers 
admitted, and even those not without selection, the whole of the 
colossal stairs were crowded to excess. Nota few of the ministers 
were clad in state dresses, and most of the courtiers and household 
officers still had on the fanciful robes worn at the fatal masquerade. 
The great diversity of splendid costume—the melancholy state of the 
King, stretched on the bier, lying on his side, his pale face resting 
on Ing right hand, his features expressive of pain subdued by forti- - 
tude, the various countenances of the surrounding throng, wherein 
-prict, consternation, and dismay were forcibly depicted; the blaze 
of the numerous torches and flambeaux borne eloft by the military; 
the glitter c# burnished helmets, embrojdered and spangled robes, © 
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mixed with the flashes of drawn sabres and fixed bayonets; the 
strong and condensed gat thrown on the King’s figure, counte- 
nance, litter, and surrounding group; the deep dark masses of shade 
that seemed to flitter high above and far below the principal group, 
and the occasional illumination of the vast and magnificent outline of 
the structure, formed, on the whole, a spectacle more grand, impres- 
sive, and picturesque than any state or theatrical procession, in the ar- 
rangement of which the tasteful Gustavus had ever been engaged. 

In the midst of excruciating agonies his eyes lost not their bril- 
liancy, and his finely expressive features displayed the triumph of 
fortitude over pain. Terrible and sudden as was this disaster, it did 
not deprive him of self-possession; he seemed more attected by the 
vears that trickled‘down the hard yet softened features of the vete- 
rans who had fought by his side, than by the wound which too pro- 
-bably would soon end his life. As the bearers of the royal litter 
ascended from flight to flight, he raised his head, evidently to obtain 
a better view of the grand spectacle of which he formed the prin- 
cipal and central object. When he arrived at the grand gallery, 
level with the state apartments, he made a sign with his hand that 
the bearers should halt, and looking wistfully round him, he said to 
Baron Armfelt (who wept and sobbed aloud), ‘‘ How strange it is I 
should rush upon my fate after the recent warnings I had received ; 
my mind foreboded evil; I went reluctantly, impelled, as it were, by 
some invisible hand. I am fully persuaded, when a man’s hour is 
come it is in vain he strives to elude it!” After a short pause, he 
continued, “ Perhaps my hour is not yet arrived. I would willingly 
live, but am not afraid to die. If I survive, I may yet trip down 
those flights of steps again, and if I die—why, then, enclosed in my 
coffin, my next descent will be on my road to the mausoleum im the 
Ridderholm church.” The King died on the 29th of March. | 

The assassin, Ankastroem, was discovered, and executed; and 
many of the conspirators were banished out of the country. In the 
character of Ankastroem, and in his conduct during his last moments, 
a striking similarity may be traced to the wretched Bellingham, the 
assassin of Percival; the same fanatical satisfaction at the perpetre 
tion of the crime, the same presumptuous confidence of pardon from 
the Almighty. : 

It was the opinion of several officers of long standing and great 
experience in the Swedish service, that if the King had not been cut 
off by Ankastroem, the very army he was assembling with the view 
of invading France, in Normandy, and marching direct on Paris, 
would have hoisted the standard of revolt, and destroyed the monarch 
whom once they adored, | : Ge yatta has 
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Two chests containing papers were not to be Pay according to 
the injunctions of Gustavus, until fifty years after his death. Ac- 
cordingly, on April 29, 1842, these chests were opened; there was 
nothing found among the papers of any importance; but they proved 
that Gustavus enjoyed the reputation of being a great author without 
even knowing how to spell. : | 
The fate of Gustavus has furnished the incidents of a very charm- 
ing opera, composed by M. Auber: it is worthy of remark that this 
musical piece, terminating with the murder ofa hing, was produced 
fer the French, who shudder at the death scenes of our tragic drama! 


THE O'CONNORS OF CONNORVILLE. 

Of the eccentricities of this Cork family some amusing instances 
are related. 

Roger Connor had high notions of his own dignity. Ata Cork 
assize he walked across the table in the courthouse, in presence of 
the judge, conceiving that his personal importance gave him this 
privilege. The judge, who did not know him, gave him a sharp 
reprimand. Shortly atter the judge received, to his great surprise, 
a note from Mr. Connor, requiring either an apology or “ satisfac- 
tion at twelve paces.” The judge was a man of peace, and as no 
hostile meeting occurred it is not improbable that he apologised. 
A pun of this fiery gentleman’s is recorded. Being asked by a guest 
at his table what description of wine they were drinking, Roger re- 
plied that it was Pontick (pon tick) wine—that is, it had not been 
paid for. 

Robert O’Connor, although not in the army, had military tastes, 
and commanded a corps, or, as he called it, a corpse of yeomanry 
cavalry, with which formidable body he sometimes frightened his 
wife by threatening to invade France at their head, seize Bona- 
parte, bring him to Ireland captive, and suspend him in an iron © 
cage in his family hall! He was in constant communication with 
the Government at Dublin Castle, and with one of his political 
epistles he sent a map of the barony in which he resided, his own 
domain occupying so inte a space as to leave but little room for the 
estates of all the other proprietors; on the map was written, in front 
cf his mansion, “‘The finest station in the Barony for cannon.” He 
once addressed to Sir Francis Burdett, then of Radical politics, an 
epistle, concluding with, ‘“ Well, Sir Francis, what d’ye think of 
that?” Excuse me, Connor,” answered the Baronet, “TI am not 
a judge of music,” for the blotched and clumsy manuscript, with its 
underscored lines, bore a comical resemblance to an awkward attempt 
at musical notation. ! : ae 
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_ Roger O’Connor, brother of Robert, when at Dublin College, 
“ was allowed to be the best scholar in his division, and the most 
idle lad in his class.” He grew up a strong insurgent, aiming to 
wield the Irish sceptre. He claimed to be descended from the royal 
O’Connors; and in the Chronicles of Eri, published by him, he is 
portrayed with his hand upon the Irish crown, and the legend, 
‘Chief of a prostrate nation.” His son Feargus records him to have 
exclaimed, in what we must suppose to have been a fit of patriotic 
frenzy, ‘“‘ My arm is yet young enough to wield the sword to recover 
my country’s crown.” His hatred to British domination naturally 
extended itself to taxes. During the continuance of the dog-tax the 
collector called on him one day for payment. Roger returned as 
meagre a list of taxable articles as possible. ‘‘ Have you got no 
dogs?” inquired the collector. ‘Not one,” answered the repre- 
sentative of Irish royalty. Just at this moment a favourite dog 
came running into the court-yard in which the collector and Roger 
were standing. The peril of detection was immincnt, but Roger 
suddenly exclaimed, with well-feigned alarm, ‘A mad dog! A mad 
dog!” and forthwith he took refuge in the house, as if to escape from 
the rabid animal—the collector followed in terror of a bite—the dog 
was properly disposed of, and Roger, no doubt, kept the tax in his 
pocket.—Abridged from Sir Bernard Burke's Vieissitudes of Families, 
Second Series. 


ADVENTURES OF ARCHIBALD HAMILTON ROWAN. 


Those who remember the streets of Dublin some forty years since, 
can scarcely have forgotten the above gigantic old man in his old- 
fashioned dress; and following him two last of a race of dogs of a 
Danish breed, though called by him, and supposed to be Irish 
wolf-dogs. Five-and-twenty years earlier Rowan made a pedestrian 
tour of England with Lord Cloncurry; when Rowan’s practice at 
starting from the inn of a wet morning, was to roll himself in the 
first pool he met, in order that he might be beforehand with the rain. 
Tife laurels were then fresh which he had won by the performance of 
a grand feat, under the eyes of Marie Antoinette, and of which he 
was not a little proud. He had run a foot-race in the presence of. 
the whole French court, in jack-boots, against an officer of the 
Gardes de Corps, dressed in light shoes and silk stockings, and had 
won with ease, to the great admiration of the Queen, who honoured. 
him with special marks of her regard. fae 

Rowan was once master of a fortune of full 50002. a year. He- 
had always some adventure upon hand; and two or three of these, 
in which he rescued distressed damsels from the snares of rakes of 
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rank, made a good deal of noise at the time; ths particulars being 
made known by means of a@ private printing-press, which he kept in 
his house ready for such occasions. When he was obliged to tuke 
refuge in America, he was frequently in pecuniary distress; and was, 
for a good part of the time, indebted for a livelihood to his mecha- 
nical Pies which enabled him to take charge of a cotton- 
factory in New York.—Lord Cloneurrys Life and Times. 


THE HOUSE OF CROMWELL SNUBBED. 


Lord Cloncurry, Archibald Hamilton Rowan, and Sir Thomas 
Frankland, once took a pedestrian tour together, and a pleasant: 
party they made. Frankland was a man of considerable ability ; 
but, what he chiefly valued himself upon, was his lineal descent 
from Oliver Cromwell, a fact with which he acquainted Sir Richard 
Arkwright, much to the astonishment of that ingenious knight. In 
assing’ through Derbyshire, the tourists were desirous of visiting 
ir Richard’s factory, and accordingly presented themselves at his 
door, and sent in their names. They were kept waiting in the hall 
a considerable time ; and when, at length, Sir Richard made his ap~ 
pearance, in his morning gown and nightcap, he gave a very gruff 
and unwilling permission for the party to enter. They, nevertheless, | 
made use of it; but not before Frankland had read Sir Richard a 
lecture upon his discourtesy, and failure in the respect that wae 
ead to be shown by a person in his position to a gentleman who, 
like himself, was a descendant of the great Protector. The ct-devant 
barber treated the House of eae great contempt, but did 
not withdraw the leave he had granted for the tourists to see his 
looms. 


Mt 


THE IRISH UNION. 


Ata dinner party, in the year 1795, at the house of John Mac- 
namara, in Baker-street, at which Mr. Pitt was present, Lord Clon- 
curry, for the first time, heard of the contempleted project of a_ 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland. The news naturally 
acted asa ferment npon his Lordship’s notions of patriotism and 
nationality ; and he forthwith wrote a pamphlet of ‘Thoughts on 
the Projected Union.” This brochure, published in Dublin, was 
the first blow at the ministerial scheme; it cost the author a heavy 
price, including his arrest as a ‘‘ United Irishman,” and subse- 
gaye to imprisonment for nearly two yetrs in the Tower of 
ondon, ie 


SUMMARY PUNISHMENT’. en oe 


Some twenty years ago, one of the great organs of the Council of 
Edinburgh was James Laing ; he was one of the clerks, and managed. 
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‘such police as Edinburgh then had; and though not at «fficer in 
the old Town Guard could, as representative of the mayistrates, 
employ it as he chose. It is incredible how much power this man 
had, and how much he was feared. He had more sense than to 
meddle with the rich, but over the people he tyrannized to his 
heart’s content. For example, about the year 1795, six or eight 
baker-lads of good character, being a little jolly one night, were 
making @ noise in the street. This displeased Mr. Laing, who had 
a notion that nobody could be drunk with safety to the public 
except himself. So he had the lads apprehended; and as they did 
not appear in the morning, their friends became alarmed, and ap- 

lied to Mr. (afterwards Sir Henry) Jardine, who next morning 
inquired about them, when Laing said that he need not give himself 
the trouble, because, “‘ they are all beyond Inchkeith by this time.” And 
so they were. He had them sent on board a tender lying in Leith 
Roads, which he knew was to sail that morning. This was done by 
his own authority, without a conviction, or a charge, or an offence. 
They had been troublesome, and this was the very way to deal with 
such people. Such oe were far from uncommon; and legal 
redress was very seldom resorted to. 

Laing had an incomprehensible reverence for Dugald Stewart. 
Stewart used to tell how he was walking in the meadows very early | 
one morning, when he saw a number of people within the inclosure 
seemingly turning up the turf; and that, upon going up to them 
he found his friend, Jamie Laing, who explained that in these short 
light nights, there was nothing going on with the blackguards, 
“and so ye see, Mr. Professor, I've just brought oot the constables 
to try our hands at the mondieworts.”—Cuckburn’s Memorials. 


THE GREAT SEAL OF THE IRISH REPUBLIC. 


At the time of Lord Edward Fitzgerald’s arrest, his wife (the 
well-known Pamela), had taken refuge in the house of the father 
ofeLord Cloncurry, in Merrion-street, Dublin, though without his 
knowledge. She was pursued there by the police in search of papers ; 
and some which she had concealed in her bedroom were discovered 
and seized. Among other prizes taken, upon this occasion, was a 
seal, pronounced by the quidnuncs of the Castle to be the intended 
Great Seal of the Irish Republic. In Appendix No. 23 of the Report 
of the Secret Committee of the Irish House of Commons, printed in 
1799, there is an engraving of the impression of this seal, “ found in. 
the custody of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, when he was apprehended,” 
| popether with the following description :—“In a circle, Hibernia. 
Aolding in her right hand an imperial crown over a shield. On her 
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left hend is an Irish harp, over it a dagger, and at its foot lie two 
hogs.’ | oe 
ow, the Seal which the Committee of Secrecy looked upon with 
‘80 much horror, was a cast from an original cut for Lord Cloncurry, 
by Strongitharm, during one of his Lordship’s earliest visits to— 
‘London. The device is a harp, from which Britannia (not Hibernia,). 
has removed with the right hand, not an imperial but an Irish crown, © 
and planted a dagger in its stead. Her foft hand is represented 
breaking the strings of the harp; at the foot of which lie, not two 
hogs, but two Irish wolf-dogs sleeping at their post. All this is. 
very plain to be secn. Britannia is arrayed in her ordinary helmet; 
and her child, bearing the cross of St. George, lies beside her ; the 
crown in her hand is as unlike the imperial crown as can well ba 
imagined ;: it is manifestly the old Irish pointed-diadem. The seal 
itself was not designed for the broad seal of the Irish, or any other 
republic; but was simply a fancy emblem which Lord Cloncurry 
chose to illustrate his patriotic enthusiasm. ‘There were subsequently 
a few casts from the original made in glass by Tassie, of Leicester- 
square : one of these casts given to Lord Edward Fitzgerald, became 
renowned in story under the imprimatur of the Committee of Secrecy. 
In Lord Cloncurry’s Personal Iecollections are engraved the two 
seals. : 


REBELLION WINDFALLS. 


When Lord Edward Fitzgerald became obnoxious to the law, 
Leinster House, the residence of his brother, the Duke of Leinster, 
was ransacked in the most insulting manner, in a search for crimi- 
natory documents; and when the Rebellion broke out, a number of 
the houses in the Duke’s town of Kildare were wantonly burned, 
and several of his tenants hung upon the elm trees in the avenue 
leading to his house at Carton, It is a curious fact, that both these 
brutal outrages involved incidents productive of very considerakle 
advantages to the subject of them. Dy the burning of the houses in 
Kildare, a wholesale clearance of an idle and mischievous tenantry was. 
effected, much to the benefit of the property, but which his Grace’s. 
kindness cf heart prevented him from accomplishing. Among the 
tenants hanged, to annoy the landlord rather than to punish the 
immediate sufferers, was a man, upon the fall of whose life a number 
of leases expired, and a considerable addition to the Duke’s income 
immediately accrued ; so shortsighted do men often show themselves. 
in doing the bidding of their evil passions, no less than in their. 


attempts to accomplish good. 
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LORD CLONMEL AND JOHN MAGEE. 


Lord Clonmel one day said to Lord Cloncurry: ‘‘My dear Val, 
I have been a fortunate man in life. I ama chief justice and an earl ; 
but, believe me, I would rather be beginning the world as a young 
sweep. A fortunate man, [observes Lord CG. he certainly was, and 
in nothing more than in the period of his death, which took place 
the day before the outbreak of the Rebellion of 1798. 

Lord Clonmel had a villa named Temple Hill, close to Seapoint, 
which was made the scene of an ingenious stroke of vengeance by 
John Magee, then printer of the Dublin Evening Post newspaper. 
Mr, Magee had been tried before his lordship for a seditious libel, 
and, as he thought, had been treated with undue severity by the 
‘Bench. He was’ subjected to very rigorous imprisonment, on the 
expiry of which he announced his intention of clearing off old scores. 
Accordingly, he had advertisements posted about the town, stating 
that he found himself the owner of a certain sum [14,0002.| 10,0002. 
of which he had settled upon his family, and the balance, it was his 
intention, ‘‘ with the blessing of God, to spend upon Lord Clonmel.” 
Accordingly, he invited all his fellow-citizens to a “bra pleasura,” to be 
held upon a certain day in the fields adjoining Temple Hill demense. 
The féte was a strange one. Several thousand persons, including 
the entire disposable mob of Dublin, of both sexes, assembled early 
in the morning, and proceeded to enjoy themselves in tents and 
booths erected for the occasion. There were also various sports—_ 
such as climbing poles for prizes, running’ races in sacks, grinning 
through horse-collars, and so forth; and when the crowd had at- 
tained its maximum density, a number of active pigs, with their tails 
shaved and soaped, were let loose, and it was announced that each 
ig would become the property of any one who could catch and hold 
it by the tail. The pigs frightened and hemmed in by the crowd in 
all other directions, rushed through the hedges which then sepa- 
rated the grounds of Temple Hill from the open fields; forthwith 
all their pursuers followed in a body, and chasing over the shrub- 
beries and parterres, soon revenged John Magee upon the noble 
owner, 

FATE OF COLONEL DESPARD. 


_ This gallant but unfortunate officer appears to have fallen into a 
sea of troubles through his devoted loys ity. In the course of his 
‘service he was the companion and friend of Lord Nelson, during his 
co-operation with whom, at the siege of Honduras, in his geal for 
the public cause, he advanced large sums of money from his awn 
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resources, for the promotion of the operations of the war. For this, 
as well as for his gallantry and ability, he was thanked by Parlia- 
ment, but net repaid. On his arrival in England, he pressed his 
claims for repayment upon the ministry ; and irritated by the delays 
and difficulties thrown in his way by officials, he became passionate 
beyond control. He appealed to the House of Commons, but in 
vain. He then fell into pecuniary difficulties, became excited to 
desperation, wrote violent letters to Ministers, and having joined 
the London Corresponding Society, was taken up under the Act for 
suspending the writ of Habeas Corpus, and confined in Coldbath 
Fields prison. Here Lord Cloncurry found Despard, who had served 
many years in tropical climates, imprisoned in a stone cell, 6 feet by 
8, furnished with a truckle-bed, and a small table; there was no 
chair, fireplace, or window, light being only admitted through a 
barred but unglazed aperture over the door, opening into a paved 
yard, at the time covered with snow. Despard was confined, we 

elieve, from the winter of 1797 until the spring of 1804, by which 
time he had grown worn and wan, and of unsound mind. In talk- 
ing over the condition of Ireland with Lord Cloncurry, the Colonel 
said, that though “‘ he had not seen his country for thirty years, he 
‘had never ceased thinking of it and of its misfortunes, and the main 
object of his visit [to Lord C.] was to disclose his discovery of an in- 
fallible remedy for the latter—viz., a voluntary separation of the 
sexes, so as to leave no future gencration obnoxious to oppression.” 
This plan of cure would, he said, defy the machinations of the enemies 
of Treland to interrupt its complete success. 

A year after this conversation, this poor madman, at the Oakley 
Arms public-house, in Lambeth, was 2 paar with thirty-two 
other persons, on a charge of treasonable conspiracy, tending to de- 
stroy the King and subvert the Government—one feature of the plot 
being to take the Tower. In February following (1802) the Colonel, 
with nine associates, were tried by a g ecial Commission, and being: 
all found guilty, seven of them, irislading Despard, were execeter 
February 21, on the top of Horsemonger-lane gaol. 


BONAPARTE FIRST CONSUL, 


Lord Cloncurry relates some ee Recollections of the First 
Consul in1802. His lordship was, through Marshal Berthier, presented 
at the Tuileries, attended a grand review, and dined with the Emperor 
on the day of presentation. “The occasion,” says Lord Cloncurry, 
‘at which Lord Holland was also present, was a remarkable one. 
We were received in the magnificent rooms of the Tuileries, in great 
state; the stairs and ante-rooms being lined by men of the corps 
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@ élete, in their splendid uniforms, and baldricks of buff leather, edged 
with silver. Upon our introduction, refreshments were offered, and 
a circle was formed, as at a private entrée. Napoleon entered freely 
into conversation with Lord Holland and myself, inquiring, among 
other matters, respecting the meaning of an Irish peerage, the pecu- 
liar characters of which, and its difference from an English peerage, 
I had some difficulty in making him comprehend. While we were 
conversing, three knocks were heard at the door, and a deputation 
from the Conservative Senate presented itself, as if unexpectedly, and 
was admitted. The leader of the deputation addressed the First Conca 
in a set oration, tendering him the Consulate for life, to which he 
responded in an extempore speech, which, nevertheless, he read from 

® paper concealed in the crown of his hat. | 

“‘ Bonaparte was at that time very sli¢ht and thin in person, and, 
as far as I could judge, not possessed of much more information upon 
reneral subjects than of confidence in his own oratorical powers. 

pon my expressing some surprise afterwards at the character of his 
remarks, I recollect General Lawless telling me that he and some 
other Irishmen (I believe Wolfe Tone was among them), had a short 
time before been engaged in a discussion with lim respecting a pro- 

ject for the invasion of Ireland, when, after making many inquiries, 
and hearing their answers, he remarked that it was a pity so fine a 
country should be so horribly infested with wolves! Lawless and 
his companions assured him that such was not the case, to which he 
deigned no reply, but a contemptuous dah !” 

One of the Abbé Siéyes’s constitutions proposed to have a grand 
functionary, with no power except to give away othees; upon which 
Napoleon, then First Consul, to whom the proposition was tenderec, 
asked if it well became him to be made a ‘‘Cochon a l’engrais & la 
somme de trois milles par an?” (a hog to be futted at the rate of 
120,0007. a-year). | 

THE LAST OF THE STUARTS. 


. ‘When Lord Cloncurry was at Rome, in 1808, he vecame sume- 
what of a favourite with the last of the Stuarts, Cardinal York, whom 
Lord C, always addressed as ‘‘ Majesty,” thus going a step further 
than the Duke of Sussex, who was on familiar terms with him, and 
always applied to him the style of Royal Highness. a 
_ The Cardinal was in the receipt of an income of eight or nine 
thousand pounds a-year, of which he received 40000. from his royal 

rival, George III., and the remainder from his ecclesiastical benefices. 
This revenue was then in Italy equivalent to at least 20,0002.; and 
# enabled his Eminence to assume somewhat of royal state. He re- 

ceived visitors very hospitably et Frescati, where Lord Cloncurry 
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was a frequent visitor, and was often amused by a reproduction of 
the scenes between Sancho Panza and his physician, during the 
reign of the squire, in the island of Barataria. His Eminence was 
an invalid, and under a strict regimen; but as he still retained his 
taste for savoury meats, a contest usually took place between him 
and his servants for the possession of each rich dish which they 
formally set before him, and then endeavoured to snatch away, while 
he, with greater eagerness, strove to seize it in its transit. Among 
the Cardinal’s most favourite attendants was a miscrable cur dog, 
which one day attached itself to his Eminence at the gate of St. 
Peter’s, an occurrence to which he constantly referred, as a proof of | 
his true royal blood—the cur being, as he supposed, a King Charles 
spaniel, and therefore endowed with an instinctive hereditary ac- 
quaintance with the House of Stuart. , 

Lord Cloncurry presented the Cardinal with a telescope, which he 
seemed to fancy, and received from him in return, the large medal 
struck in honour of his accession to his unsubstantial throne. Upon 
one side of this medal was the royal bust, with the Cardinal’s hae 
and the words, Henricus nunus Dei gratia Rex, aud upon the other, the 
arms of England, with the motto :—WHaud desidertis Nominum, sed 
voluntate Dei. The Cardinal was greatly delighted with the present, 
especially from its being of English manufacture. 


INVASION PANIC OF 1803. 


When the country was alarmed hy the expected invasion of Eng- 
land by Bonaparte, George III. wrote, November 80, 1803, to Bishop 
Hurd, who was highly esteemed by the King :-— 

“We are here in daily expectation that Bonaparte will attempt 
his threatened invasion. The chances against his success seem so 
many, that itis wonderful he persists in it. I own I place that 
thorough dependence on the protection of Divine Providence that I 
cannot help thinking the usurper is encouruged to make the trial 
that the ill-success may put an end to his wicked ea Vata Shonld 
luis troops effect a landing, I shall certainly put myself at the head 
of mine, and mine other armed subjects, to repel them. But as it is 
impossible to foresee the events of such a conflict, should the enemy 
approach too near to Windsor, I shall think it right the Queen and 
my daughters should cross the Severn, and sliall send them to your 
episcopal palace at Worcester. By this hint I do not in the (east 
mean that they shall be any inconvenience to you, and shall send a 
- proper servant and furniture for their accommodation. Should tlris 
event arise, I certainly would rather have what I value most in life 
remain, during the conflict, in your diocese, and under your roof, 
- than in any other place in the island.” : . ee 
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FATE OF THE DUC D’ENGHIEN. 


While the First Consul was meditating his descent upon England, 
in 1804, his life and government had been imperilled by the conspi- 
racy of Georges, Moreau, and Pichegru. The Duc d’Enghien, as is 
well known, was the innocent victim of this affair, having been 
arrested on neutral territory, and shot in a ditch, without a trial, in 
order to strike the Bourbons with terror. While the printed account 
shows that the plot was a formidable one, that the death of Napo- 
leon and a counter-revolution were really not remote contingencies, 
and that there were some slight grounds to suspect an intrigue 
between Dumouriez and the Duke, it also impliedly acquits the 
Prince of any share in the main conspiracy, and throws the guilt of 
his cruel fate exclusively on the First Consul. From the list of 
charges against the Duke, entirely in Napoleon’s writing, it is plain 
that he did not possess any proofs sufiicient even for the tribunal of 
Vincennes to convict the prisoner of a design against his life. 

These monstrous charges speak for themselves, and accord well 
with the midnieht dungeon, the irresponsible conclave, the unde- 
fended prisoner, and the grave dug before the trial for the victim ! 
Moreover, the volume of Napoleon’s Correspondence, in which. these 
details are given, has not a trace of the alleged over-rapidity of 
Savory, of the suppression of the Prince’s letter by Talleyrand, of the 
order said to have been viven to Real to suspend the execution after 
the sentence, and to await the result of a regular examination—of the 
hundred and one excuses, in short, which have been urged for 
Napoleon by his apologists. On the contrary, from the following 
letter we infer that he wished to avoid discussion about a purpose 
already determined, and that he feared lest public opinion should 
condemn his design on the Duc d'Enghien. It is addressed to the 
Commandant of Vincennes :-— 

‘A person, whose name is to remain unknown, will be brought 
to the ee confided to your care; you are to put him in a vacant 
cell, and to take every precaution for his safe keeping. The inten- 
tion of the Government is to keep all proceedings concerning him most 
secret. No question is to be put to him as to who he is, or why he 
is detained. ven you are not to know who the prisoner is. No 
one is to communicate with him but yourself; no one else is to see 
him until fresh orders. He will probably arrive this night.” | 
‘ ar aan Government, howl very despotic, was not, however, 
usually cruel; and this great crime which, perhaps, was caused by 
the haunting dread of an assassin’s arm, was an exception to its 


general tenor, 
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| NAPOLEON AND FOUCHE. Sas 
- Napoleon one day summoned Fouché, then Minister of Police, 
and told him that he was astonished that a person of his noted dex-_ 
terity did not do his business better; and that things were going 
-on of which he knew nothing. “ Yes,” said the minister, “ there 
are things which I was ignorant of, but which I know now: for 
example, a little man, in a three-cornered hat, wearing a blue frock- 
coat, leaves the palace every second day; returns between eight and 
nine in the evening, by the small door of the pavilion Marsan, above 
the kitchens, and, accompanied by a single person, taller than him- 
self, but habited in the same manner, gcts into a hackney-coach, and. 
‘oes straight to rue Chanteraine, No. 38, to the house of La 
Coo the little man is yourself, to whom this singular opera- 
singer is unfaithful in favour of Rode, the violin-player, who lodges 
in rue du Mont Blanc, Hétel de? Empire.” As soon as Fouché had 
done, Napoleon, turning his back upon the minister, began to walk 
up and down, with his hands behind him, whistling an Italian air; 
and Fouché retired without adding another word. 


FRENCH DISTINCTION. 


When, in 1805, Patrick Lattin, an officer of the Irish Brigade, 
was residing in Paris, a M. de Montmorency, whose Christian name 
was Anne, made his appearance, announcing that he was enabled 
to return to France, in consequence of the First Consul having 
scratched his name on the list of emigrés. ‘A present done,” observed 
Lattin, ‘‘ mon cher Anne, tues un zebre—un Ane rayée.” 


AN IRISH ANTI-UNIONIST. 


Wogan Browne, a virulent opponent of the Irish Union, was a 
magistrate of Kildare, Meath, and Dublin, and was highly popular, 
and irreproachable as a magistrate of these three counties. Never- 
theless, some time in 1797, he was one Sunday riding past a feld 
where the country-people were about to hold a football-match. The 
whole assembly paid their respects to him; and at their request, he 
got off his horse, and opened the sports by giving the ball the first 
sick—a sort of friendly sanctioning of the amusements of their 
neighbours, which was then not unusual among the gentry in 
Ireland. The custom, however, was not approved of by the 
Government; and Lord Chancellor Clare, upon being informed of 
what Woean Browne had done, at once suspended him in the com- 
mission of the peace. He was soon afterwards restored by Chancellor 
Ponsonby, upon the accession of the ministry of All the Talents ;_ 
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but was again, without further cause, deprived of his commission for 
two of the counties, by Lord Chancellor Manners. This stupid in. 
sult, both to the individual and to the body of magistrates—for, 
if Mr. Browne was unfit to be a justice of the peace for two coun- 
ties, it was an insult to associate him with the magistrates of a third 
— was warmly resented by the gentry of Kildare. 
Another occurrence in Browne’s history shows more forcibly how 
recarious was the hold which, in those days, such a man enjoyed of 
bis life. He was in the year 1795 seized as a rebel in the street of 
Naas, his ccunty town, by some hostile soldiers, and a rope placed 
about his neck, for the purpose of hanging him, when the accidental 
arrival of a dragoon, with a letter addressed to him by the Lord 
Lieutenant, on public business, interrupted his capters in the work 
of murder. 
Wogan Browne died at Castle Browne about five-and-thirty years. 
ago; and the final scene was another illustration of a miserable 
Race of Irish society. He had been himself a Protestant; but his 
fiother, and his sister, who, indeed, was a nun, were Roman 
Catholics. Upon these respective grounds, the two parties among 
his neighbours claimed the right of interring his body according to 
their particular customs; and they fought out the quarrel in the. 
churchyard over his coffin: which party prevailed is not stated; but 
Lord Cloncurry, who relates the above, adds, that “no man ever 
was buried, who, during lite, exhibited er entertained less of sec- 
tarian rancour, or whose living feelings were less in unison with the 
passions which signalized his funeral.” 


NAPOLEON I. AND THE SENTINEL. 


In the printshops may still be seen occasionally a representation 
of the Emperor Napoleon brought to a standstill by one of his own 
sentinels, in consequence of his inability to give the password. The 
veteran who, in obedience to his orders, was so near running: his 
bayonet into his Majesty, was Coluche, who gives the following 
account of the affair: “It was in 1809, after the vicsory of Ebers- 
berg, that I was posted at the entrance of a half-destroyed building, 
in which the Emperor had taken up his quarters. My orders were 
not to allow anybody to pass unless accompanied by an officer of the 
staff. In the evening a person wearing a grey overcoat came to- 
wards my post and wanted to pass. I lowered my bayonet, and 
called out, ‘ Nobody passes here.’ Those were the words I used, 
and I never added ‘ even if you were the little corporal himself,’ as. 
has been wrongfully imputed to me since, because i did not know I 
had the Emperor before me. The person came on without seeming 
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to notice what Y said; and I then brought my bayonet to the 

charge, and called out, ‘If thou takest another step, I will run my 
bayonet into thy stomach.’ The noise brought out the whole of the 
staff, the Emperor returned to his quarters, and I was carried off to 
the guard-house. ‘ You are lost, my boy,’ said my comrades; ‘ you 
have committed an assault on the Emperor!’ ‘Stop a bit,’ I said; 
‘what of my orders? I shall explain all that to the court-martial.’ 
The Emperor sent to fetch me, and when I came into his presence, 
he said, ‘ Grenadier, thou mayest put a red riband in thy button- 
hole; I give thee the cross!’ ‘Thanks, my Emperor,’ J answered ; 
‘but there is no shop in this country where I can buy the riband,’ 
‘Well,’ replied the iiiparor with a smile, ‘take a piece from a 
woman’s red petticoat; that will answer the purpose just as well!” 
Coluche continued to serve through all the campaigns, when he was 
not confined to the hospital by his wounds, till the concluding battle 
of Waterloo, after which he was discharged, returned to his village, 
and resumed his occupation as an agricultural labourer. The old 
soldier has been received at J*ontainbleau by the late Emperor, 
who, according to the French journals, conversed with him a consi- 
derable time, and, among other questions, asked him, “ Though you 
did not know it was the Emperor, would you really have shot him ¢” 
To which the veteran replied, “No, Sire, I would only have 
wounded him with my bayonet.” = 


PREDICTIONS OF THE DOWNFALL OF NAPOLEON. 

Brialmont and Gleig,, in their Memoirs uf Wellington, relate :—Mr. 
Pitt received, during dinner, when Sir Arthur Wellesley and other 
eminent persons were present, intelligence of the capitulation of 
Mack, at Ulm, and the march of the Emperor upon Vienna. One 
of the friends of the Prime Minister, on hearing of the reverse, ex- 
claimed, “All is lost! there are no other means of opposing 
Napoleon.” “You are mistaken,” said Pitt, “there is yet hope, if 
I can succeed in stirring up a national war in Kurope—a war which 
ought to begin in Spain.” —“ Yes, gentlemen, Spain will be the first 
nation in which that war of patriotism shall be lighted up which can 
alone deliver Europe.” | ” 

At a moment when the prestige of the Empire was accepted 
everywhere, Wellington not only expressed doubts as to the stability 
of that ecifice, which seemed as if it must endure for ages, but pointed 
out distinctly the causes which must operate to throw it down, and 
the means by which: its fall might be hastened. oe 

In December, 1811, Wellington wrote to Lord William Bentinck, 
‘ I have long considered it probable that we shall see 9 general 
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resistance throughout Europe to the horrible and base tyranny of 
Bonaparte, and that we shall be called upon to play a leading part 
in the drama, as counsellors as well as actors.” 

Ina letter to Lord Liverpool, in 1811, Wellington wrote: “TI am 
convinced, that if we can only hold out a little longer, we shall see 
the world emancipated.” And to Dumouriez, July, 1811: ‘It is 
impossible that Europe can much longer submit to the debasing 
tyranny which nee its 
- Brialmont and Gleig summarily observe: ‘‘ It may truly be said 
that the Duke foretold in succession, the final success of the war in 
Spain—the influence which that war would exercise over public 
opinion in other nations—the general rising of Europe against Bona- 
parte—the fall of the Empire—the disastrous campaign in Russia— 
and the awakening of the public spirit in Germany.” 


ASSASSINATION OF MR. PERCEVAL. 


On the evening of May 11, 1812, Mr. Spencer Perceval, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, with his friend. Mr. Stephen, was on 
his way to the House of Commons, sitting in Committee upon an 
important question. Mr. Perceval was later than the appointed 
time; and the first witness was being examined, when a messenger 
deputed to bring the minister, met him walking towards the House 
with Mr. Stephen, arm-in-arm. He instantly, with his accustomed 
activity, darted torward to obey the summons, but for which Mr. 
Stephen, who happened to be on his left side, would have been the 
victim of the assassin’s pistel, which prostrated Mr. Perceval as he 
entered the lobby. He stagvered forward with a slight exclamation, 
and fell expiring. The incident was so sudden, that the assassin was 
at first sre ae by the bystanders. He was at length seized, 
and examined, when another loaded pistol was found upon him. 
The wretched man, by name John Bellingham, had no kind of 
quarrel with Mr. Perceval, but complained of a suit at St. Petersburg - 
having been neglected by our ambassador there, Lord Granville, 
whom he intended to have destroyed had not Mr. Perceval fallen 
first in his way. He never attempted to escape; but was taken, 
committed, tried, condemned, executed, dissected, all within one 
week after he fired the shot. Lord Brougham says of this indecent 
haste, “so great an outrage upon justice was never witnessed in 
modern times; for the application to delay the trial, until evidence 
of Bellingham’s insanity could be brought from Liverpool, was. 
refused ; and the trial proceeded, while the court, the witnesses, the 
jary, and the people, were under the influence of the feelings 
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naturally excited by the deplorable slaughter of one of the most. 
eminent and virtuous men in any rank of the community.” > 
It appears that Mr. John Williams, of Scorrier House, near Red- 
with, in Cornwall, had adream representing the assassination of Mr. 
Perceval on the night after its occurrence, when the fact could not 
be known to him i any ordinary means, and he mentioned the 
fact to many persons during the interval between the dream and his 
receiving notice of its fulfilment. According to the account furnished 
to Dr. Abercrombie, Mr. Williams dreamt that he was in the lobby 
of the House of Commons, and saw a man enter, dressed in a blue 
coat and white waistcoat. Immediately after, he saw a man dressed 
in a brown coat with yellow basket-buttons, draw a pistol from under 
his ccat, and discharge it at the former, who fell instantly, the blood 
issuing from s wound # little below the left breast. Mr. Williams 
saw the murderer seized by some gentlemen who were present, and 
observed his countenance; and on asking who the gentleman was 
who had been shot, he was told 1t was the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He then awoke, and mentioned the dream to his wife, 
who made hieht of it; but the dream was repeated a second and 
a third time. At breakfast the dreams wore the sole subject of con- 
versation; and in the forenoon Mr. Willams went to Falmouth, 
where he related the particulars of them to sui the acquaintance that 
he met. Next day Mr. Williams’s daughter and son-in-law came to 
Scorricr House, when Mr. Williams described to the latter Mr. 
Perceval, although he, Mr. W., had never seen him, had any busi- 
ness with him, or been in the iobby of the Heuse of Commons. 
Meanwhile, another of Mr. Williams’s sons arrived from Truro, where 
he had seen a gentleman who had come by that evening’s mail from 
London, and who, on the previous evening, had seen Bellingham 
shoot Mr Perceval in the House of Commons lobby; and next Mr, 
Willams described particularly the appearance and dress of the 
assassin whom he Had seen, In his dream, fire the pistol, About six 
weeks after, Mr. Willams, having business in town, went, accom- 
anied by a friend, to the House of Commons, (where he had never 
peen before,) and there, at the steps at the entrance said, “This 
place is as distinctly within my recoilection in my dream as any in 
my house,” and he made the same observation when he ‘entered the 
lobby. Te then pointed out the exact spot where Bellingham stood 
when he fired, and which Mr. Perceval had reached when he was 
struck by the ball, and when and how he fell. The dress, both of 
Mr. Perceval and Bellingham, also agreed with the description given. 
Wy Mr. Wilhams, even to the most minute particulars, My. 
Williams died in April, 1841, after the publication of the account of 
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his dream, the narrative of which, or any particulars of it, has never 
been contradicted; he is described as a man of strict integrity, proof 
avainst all temptation, and above all reproach. 

Among the persons in the lobby of the House of Commons at the 
moment of the assassination, was Samuel Crompton, who was looking 
out for the reward promised him by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for his invention of the spinning mule. Crompton was in conversa-_ 
tion with Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Blackburn, upon the subject of — 
his claim, which was about to be brought forward, when one of these © 
gentlemen remarked, ‘“‘ Here comes Mr, Perceval.” The group was 
immediately joined by the Chancellor of the pee lode who ad- 
dressed them with the remark, ‘‘ You will be glad to know that we 
mean to propose twenty thousand pounds for Crompton; do you 
think that will be satisfactory?’ Mr. Crompton did not hear the 
reply, as he had left the party, and walked down a short stair leading 
out of the lobby; but before he left it he heard a great rush of 
people, and exclamations that Mr. Perceval had been shot—which 
was indeed the fact. The assassin, Bellingham, in an instant, had 
deprived the country of a valuable minister, and Crompton lost a 
friend and patron of the most critical importance to his fortune. 
Crompton did not, however, hear the shot, though so near the scene 
of the tragedy, nor did he see Mr. Perceval fall. The foundation on 
which his reasonable hopes were built was thus swept away.— 
French’s Life and Times of Crompton, 2nd edit. | 

Mr Perceval, when he was shot, had in his hand a memorandum, 
as follows ; 





20,0002. 
10,0002. 
8,0007.,” 

which was understood to signify not less than 5,0002., but 20,0002. 
if possible. After having haunted the lobby of the House of Com- 
mons for five wearisome months, the paltry sum of 5,000/. was voted 
to Crompton for what he had done to extend the principal manu- 
facture of the country. | 


GRAMMAR AND VIRTUE. 


° ry “ ’ f 
When Mr. Harris, of Salisbury, made his first speech in the 
Pag page Ed seg alee Rte 
House of Commons, Charles Townshend asked, with an affected. 
‘surprise, who he was? He had never seen him before. ‘Ah! 
you must at least have heard of him; that’s the celebrated Mr. 
‘Harris, of Salisbury, who has written a very ingenious book on 
Grammar, and another on Virtue.”—“ What the devil, then, brings: 
him here? I am sure he will neither find the one nor the other in 
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the House of Commons.”—Malone, however, states that Townshend 
knew Harris well, and the above was merely a trap for saying a 
good thing. - 
PAIRING OFF, : 
Soame Jenyns, seeing at the House of Commons some members 
‘pairing off in the Speaker’s Chamber, said, ‘‘I think there are no 
hapey pairs now in [ngland but those who pair here.” 


WATCHING AND SLEEPING. 


When a Bill was introduced into the House of Commons for bet- 
ter watching the Metropolis, in order to contribute towards effect- 
ing which object one of the clauses went to propose that watchmen 
should be compelled to sleep during the daytime, Lord Nugent, with 
admirable humour, got up, and desired that “he might be per- 
sonally included in the provisions of the Bill, being frequently so 
turmented with gout as to be unable to sleep either by day or by 
by night.” 

ELECTION REPARTEE. 


When Mr. Wilberforce was a candidate for Hull, his sister, an 
amiable and witty young lady, offered the compliment of a new 
dress to each of the wives of those freemen a6 voted for her 
brother; on which she was saluted with the cry of ‘‘ Miss Wilber- 
force for ever!’ when she pleasantly observed, ‘‘I thank you, gen- 
tlemen, but I cannot agree with you, for really I do not wish to be 
Miss Wilberforce for ever.” 


PARLIAMENTARY PERSONALITIES. 


Lord Colchester relates, that during his Speakership of the Com- 
mons, in the course of debate, Sir Joseph Yorke angrily called Whit- 
bread ‘‘a brewer of bad porter.” There was a violent uproar in the 
House. Whitbread instantly took the thing with good humour, antl 
the Speaker refused to let anybody else speak till the uproar sub- 
sided. He then rose and said, ‘‘ Mr. Speaker, I rise as a tradesman 
to complain of the gallant offcer for abusing the commodity which 
I sell ;” upon which the whole House burst into laughter and ap- 
pene at the self-command and good humour with which Whit. 

read ee an end to the fury of his friends. | 
Sir Joseph Yorke was addicted to personalities. One night, when: 
speaking to a motion by Alderman Waithman, who was a linen- 
draper, Sir Joseph illustrated his argument by assuming “a share 
or a shan, it mattered not which.” ies ile, « See | : 
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RATIONALE OF RATTING—-WRITTEN SPEECHES. 


When the late Lord Dudley began life as Mr. Ward, he embraced, 
like most youthful politicians, the captivating theories of Whigism ; 
but when he grew older, and came to his title, he became (like most 
men when they acquire “a stake in the country”) a Tory. Some 
time after the change, Lord Byron was asked what it would take to 
re-whig Dudley? The Poct replied, “he must first be re- Ward-ed.” 

Lord Dudley and Ward openly avowed and defended the practice 
of pre-writing speeches, learning them by heart, and reciting them 
in Parliament. For this notion, and his severe treatment of Fox, 
in the Quarterly Review he was much assailed by the epigrammatists. 
of the day, and amony the results was Rogers’s jeu-@ esprit : 

‘Ward has no heart, they say, but I deny it, 
He has a heart, and gets his speeches by it.” i 


A TUMBLE-DOWN. 

It is curious to observe how, in some instances, great names and 
historical reputations are forfeited by some paltry means. Thus, 
Jirgen Jérgenson, the Dane, who deserves to be remembered for his 
singular career, and who, with an army of eight persons, established 
himself’ as Protector of Iceland, late in life was transported at the 
Old Bailey for pilfering from his lodgings in Warren-street, Fitzroy- 
square ! 

THE NATIONAL DEBT. 

Charles Townshend and his brother George were at supper at the 
King’s Arms, with some other young men. The conversation, 
somehow or other, rambled into politics, and it was started that the 
National Debt was a benefit. ‘I am sure it is not,” said Mr, 
Townshend; ‘‘I can’t tell why, but my brother Charles can, and I 
will send to him for arguments.” Charles was at supper at another 
tavern, but so much the dupe of this message that he literally called 
for pen, ink, and paper, wrote four long sides of arguments, and 
sent word that when his company broke up he would come and give 
them more, which he did at one o’clock in the morning. 


| THE CIVIL LIST. 3 
' One of the candidates for the Dublin Universit, at an election, 
said of his opponent, that his speech proved but “ the vulgarity of - 
his own nature, which not even a University education could retine.” | 
To this the gentleman assailed replied, that “it was a great pity, 
when his opponent had secured a retiring pension of three thousand 
per annum on the consolidated fund, that he had not. manaved to. 
put his tongue upon the civil list,” _ ae ace 
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SIR FRANCIS BURDETT ARRESTED, AND COMMITTED TO 
| THE TOWER. 2 
The great event of the political career of Sir Francis Burdett was 
his committal by the House of Commens, in 1810, for a, letter ad- 
dressed to his constituents denying the power of the House to im- 
prison delinquents, which he published in Cobbett’s Potitical Register, 
and which the House voted to be libellous and scandalous. Burdett 
was taken from the house, No. 80, Piccadilly, on the 6th of April. 
The arrest had been made by forcing open the area windows and 
doors of the kouse, after a fruitless attempt to get by a ladder in at the 
drawing-room window. Sir Francis was then found in his drawing- 
room with his family, viz. his brother and son, with some ladies, 
and a tall, stout Irish gentleman [this was Roger O’Connor, the 
brother of Arthur O’Connor, the Irish traitor]. About twenty or 
thirty persons, constables and magistrates, with the serjeant and 
deputy-serjeant at their lead, went into the room, Sir Francis 
Burdett desired the serjeant to produce his authority and read his 
warrant, which he did. Sir Francis said it was illegal, and he 
should not go, unless forced. Then the serjeant touched him by the 
arm, and Sir Francis Burdett, with his brother and a servant, went 
downstairs to the coach, which was ready at the door. The deputy- 
serjeant and a messenger went with Sir Francis Burdett and Mr. 
Jones Burdett, his brother, in the coach; Sir Francis’s servant be- 
hind it: the serjeant went on horseback before. The military force 
resent at the arrest were the Guards and a large body of cavalry. 
he Life Guards attended the coach on each side, and before and 
behind The 16th Light Dragoons led the way. They went round 
by Portland-street and the City-road, through Finsbury-square and 
the Minories, to the Tower. Tower-hill was covered by the mob. 
Lord Moira received Sir Francis Burdett in the Governor’s apart- 
ments in the Tower, and the Lieutenant gave Mr. Colman a receipt, 
and Sir Francis gave Mr. Colman a letter to convey to Lady Burdett. 
The carriage stopped at the palisade of the Tower, near the lions; 
and Sir Francis Burdett, with the serjeant, went on foot over the 
bridge, and under the gateway, to the Governor’s apartments. Lord 
Moira gave him his hand upon his entrance, and offered him the 
whole range of the Tower if he would give his word and honour not 
to pass the gates; which Sir Francis undertook—and he kept his 
word, | 
Whuile the news of the: committal was the subject of conversation, 
a sentimental young lady inquired what Sir Francis had done? 
“Alas!” said her lover, “he is the victim of an unfortunate attache - 
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ment.” Tears of commiseration came into the lady’s eyes, and 
when her informant left her, she indited some dozen stanzas on 
Constancy, and sent them to Sir Francis in prison Having com- 
municated this to her lover, he lost her favour for ever by explaining 
that Sir Francis, “so far from being a victim of the tender passion,” 
had been only attached for high treason.” 

Sir Francis Burdett died January 23, 1844, in his 74th year. 
After reading the above account of his being besieged in his house 
in Piccadilly, his committal to the Tower, and his withstanding 
many subsequent years of strong political excitement, the story of 
his death reads strangely. He had been married to Lady Burdett 
fifty years; when, towards the close of 1848, her health gave way, 
and she died on Jan. 10 following. Her death sounded her hus- 
band’s knell. Such was his erief that life became to him an insup- 

ortable burthen. Resolutely refusing food or nourishment of any 
kind, [as we learn from Sir Bernard Burke,] he died on the 28rd of 
the same month; and husband and wife were buried side by side in 
the same vault, at the same hour, on the same day, in the church of 
Ramsbury, Wilts. 
FIRE AND SMOKE. 


When Curran visited France in 1814, he wrote in pencil on the 
column erected about a mile to the west of Boulogne, by Napoleon, 
to commemorate his attempt to invade England : 
| ‘¢ When Ambition achieves its desire, 

How Fortune must laugh at the joke; 


He rose in a pillar of fire, 
To set in a pillar of smoke.” 


THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 


Capt. Gronow, who, in his own words, “took but a humble part 
in this great contest, yet had opportunities of seeing and hearing 
much, both during and after the battle,” has related these stirring 
episodes. | 
_ *The whole of the British infantry not actually engaged, were, on 
the morning of the 18th, formed inte squares; and, as you looked 
along our hines, it seemed as if we formed a continuous wall of 
human beings. ‘I recollect,” says the Captain, “ distinctly being 
able to see Bonaparte and his staff; and some of my brother officers, 
using the glass, exclaimed, ‘ There he is on his white horse.’”’ 
© About 4 p.m, the enemy’s artillery in front of us ceased firing 
all of'a sudden, and we suw large masses of cavalry advance; not.a. 
man prevent who survived could have forgotten, in after life, the 
awful grandeur of that charge. You perceived ata distance what. 
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appearrd to be an overwhelming, long moving line, which, ever ad- 
-vancing, glittered, like a stormy wave of the sea, when it catches 
the sunlight. On came the mounted host until they got near 
enough, whilst the very earth seemed to vibrate beneath their thun- 
dering tramp. One might suppose that nothing could have resisted 
the shock of this terrible moving mass. They were the famous 
cuirassiers. In an almost incredibly short period, they were within 
twenty yards of us, shouting ‘ Vive ? Empercur? The word of com- 
mand, ‘ Prepare to receive cavalry,’ had been given, every man in 
the front ranks knelt, and a wall bristling with steel, held together 
by steady hands, presented itself to the infuriated cuirassiers. | 

‘‘ Just before this charge, the Duke entered by one of the angles 
of the square, accompanied only by one aide-de-camp ; all the rest of 
the staff being either killed or wounded. Our Commander-in-Chief, 
as fur as I coula*judge, appeared perfectly composed; but looked 
very thoughtful and pale. He was dressed in a grey great-coat with 
a cape, white cravat, leather pantaloons, Hessian boots, and a large 
cocked-hat @ la Russe. 

“The charge of the French cavalry was gallantly executed; but 
our long well-directed fire brought men and horses down, and ere 
long the utmost confusion arose in their ranks. The officers were 
exceedingly brave, and by their gestures and fearless bearing did 
all in their power to encourage their men to form ugain and renew 
the attack. The Duke sat unmoved, mounted on his favourite 
charger. I recollect his asking Colonel Stanhope what o’clock it 
was, upon which Stanhope took out his watch and said it was 
twenty minutes past four; the Duke replied, ‘The battle is mine; 
and if the Prussians arrive soon, there will be an end of the war.’ 

‘“‘ During the terrible tire of artillery which preceded the repeated 
charges of the cuirassiers against our squares, many shells fell 
amongst us. We were lying down, when a shell fell between Cap- 
tain (after Colonel) Colquitt and another ofhcer. In an instant 
Colquitt jumped up, smug the shell as if liad been a cricket-bail, 
and flung it over the heads of both officers and men, thus saving 
the lives of many brave fellows.” | 

Then comes the soldierly narrative of the last Charye:— “Tt was 
about five o’clock, that we suddenly received orders to retire behind 
an elevation in our rear. The enemy’s artillery had come up en masse 
within a hundred yards of us. By the time they began to discharge 
their guns, however, we were lying down behind the rising ground, » 
and protected by a ridge. The enemy’s cavalry was in the rear of 
their artillery, in order to be ready to protect it if attacked ;. but no- 
attempt was made on our part to do so, After they had pounded 
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away at us for about half-an-hour, they deployed, and up came the 
whole mass of the Imperial infuntry of the Guard, led on by the 
Emperor in person. We had now before us, probably, about 20,000 
of the best soldiers in France, the heroes of many memorable vic- . 
tories; we saw the bear-skin rise higher and higher, as they 
ascended the ridge of ground which separated us, and advanced 
nearer and nearer to our lines. | 

“Tt was at this moment that the Duke of Wellington gave his 
famous order for our bayonet charge, as he rode along the 
line; these are the precise words he made use of—‘ Guards, get up 
and charge.’ We were instantly on our legs, and after ten weary 
hours of inaction and irritation at maintaining a purely defensive 
attitude—all the time suttering the loss of comrades and friends— 
the spirit which animated officers and men may easily be imagined. 
After firing a volley, as soon as the enemy were within shot, we 
rushed on with fixed bayonets, and that hearty hurrah peculiar to 
British soldiers. 

“Tt appeared that our inen, deliberately and with calculation, 
singled out their victims; for as they came upon the Imperial 
Guard, our line broke, and the fighting became irregular, the im- 
petuosity of our men seemed almost to paralyze their enemy; I 
witnessed several of the Imperial Guard who were run through the 
body a yparently without any resistance on their parts. I observed 
a big “ elshman of the name of Hughes, who was 6 feet 7 inches in 
height, run through with his bayonet and knock down with the 
butt end of his firelock, I should think, a dozen, at least, of his 
opponents. This terrible contest did not last more than ten minutes, 
for the Imperial Guard was seen in full retreat, leaving all their 
guns and many prisoners in our hands.” 


~WELLINGTON'S ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 


_ As might be expected, the Duke was applied to by several persons 
far details of this great battle. His replies are very characteristic ; 
the first is dated from Cambrai, April 10th, 1816 :-—. eae 
“The Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to Sir John 
Sinclair, and is much obliged to him for the account of the defence 
of Hougoumont. The battle of Waterloo is, undoubtedly, one of | 
the most interesting events of modern times; but the Duke enter. _ 
tains no hopes of ever seeing an account of all its details which shall. 
be true, - The detail, even, of the defence of Hougoumont is not. 
exactly true; and the Duke begs leave to suggest to Sir John Sin- 
clair, that the publication of details of this kind which are not.exaet 


cannot be attended with any utility.” 
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~ But the perseverl ng Scotchman was not to be so easily got rid of; _ 
he writes again, to which the Duke replies -— ee 

“TJ have received your letter of the 20th. The people of England 
may be entitled to a detailed and accurate account of the battle of 
Waterloo, and I have no objection to their having it; but I do 
object to their being misinformed and misled by those novels called 
‘Relations,’ ‘ Impartial Accounts,’ &. &c., of that transaction, con- 
taining the stories which curious travellers have picked up from 

easants, private soldiers, individual officers, &c. &e., and have 
published to the world as the truth, Hougoumont was no more 
fortified than La Haye Sainte ; and the latter was not lost for want 
of fortifications, but by one of those accidents from which human 
affairs are never entirely exempt. I am really disgusted with and 
ashamed of all that I have seen of the battle of Waterloo. The 
number of writings upon it would lead the world to suppose that 
the British army had never fought a battle before, and there 1s not one 
whick contains a true representation, or even an idea, of the trans- 
action; and this is because the writers have referred as above 
quoted, instead of to the official sources and reports. It is not true 
that the British army was unprepared. ‘The story of the Greek is 
cd cred unfounded as that of Vandamme having 46,000 men; upon 
which last point I refer you to Marshal Ney’s report, who upon 
that point must be the best authority.’ | 

Mr. Mudford was then getting up a big book about the battle; he 
pressed the Duke for information, and held out the inducement that 
the work should be dedicated to His Grace, who very rarely per- 
mitted this empty sort of compliment, and in this instance he felt the 
necessity of a refusal more than in any other. However, the Duke, 
after warning Mudford against the published accounts, gave him 
these details :— 

“You now desire that I should point out to you where you could 
receive information on this event, on the truth of which you could 
rely. In answer to this desire, I can refer you only to my own 
despatches, published in the London Gazette. General Alava’s report 
is the nearest to the truth of the other ¢ficial reports published; but 
even that report contains some statements not exactly correct. The 
others that t have seen cannot be relied upon. To some of these 
may be attributed the source of the falsehoods since circulated 
a the medium of the unofticial publications with which. the 
press has abounded. Of these a remarkable instance is to be found 
in the report of a meeting between Marshal Blucher and me at La 
Belle Alliance; and some have gone so far as to have seen the chair | 
-on which I sat down in that farm-house. J¢ happens that the meeting 
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took place, after ten at night, at the village of Genappes and anybody 
who attempts to describe with truth the operations of the differen: 
armies, will see that it could not be othernise, The other part is, not 
so material; but, in truth, I was not off my horse till I returned to 
Waterloo, between eleven and twelve at night.” : 

To Lady Frances Webster the Duke wrote from Brussels, June 19, 

1815, halt-past eight, on the morning after the battle :— 
— “Lord Monntnoris may remain in Bruxelles in perfect security. 
I yesterday, after a most severe and bloody contest, gained a com- 
plete victory, and pursued the French till after dark. They are in 
complete confusion, and I lave, I believe, 150 pieces of cannon; 
and Blucher, who continued the pursuit all night, my soldiers being 
tired to death, sent me word this morning that he had got 60 more. 
My loss is immense. Lord Uxbridge, Lord Fitzroy Somerset, 
General Cook, General Barnes, and Colonel Berkeley are wounded. 
Colonel De Lancy, Canning, Gordon, General Picton, killed. The 
finger of Providence was upon me, and I escaped unhurt.” 

What the impulse was which dictated these extraordinary words 
we leave to the opinion of those who read them. .... When the 
dreadful fight was over, the Duke’s feelings, so long kept at the 
highest tension, gave way, and as he rode amid the groans of the 
wounded and the reeking carnage, and heard the rout of the van- 
quished and the shouts of the victors, faimter and fainter through 
the gloom of night, he wept, and soon after wrote the words just 
quoted from his letter. Again, he feelingly wrote: ‘ My heart is 
broken by the terrible loss I have sustained in my old friends and 
companions, and my poor’soldiers. Believe me, nothing excepting 
a battle lost, can be half so melancholy as a battle won. ‘The bra- 
very of my troops has hitherto saved me from the greater evil; but 
to win a a battle as this of Waterloo, at the expense of so many 
gallant friends, could only be termed a heavy misfortune but for the 
result to the public.” : 

*Wellineton would never have fought ut Waterloo unless certain 
of the aid of Blucher: it is idle, therefore, to speculate on the chance 
of what the event of the day might have been had this support been 
unexpectedly wanting. French writers assert that he must have 
been crushed; but from the following interesting passage we see 
that the Duke held a different opinion. The Rev. Mr. Gleig tells us 
that— | 7 a 
__‘ After dinner the conversation turned on the Waterloo campaign, 
when Croker alluded to the criticisms of the French military writers, 
some of whom contended that the Duke had fought thie battle in a 
position full of difficulty, because he had-no practicable retreat. The 
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Duke said, ‘ At all events they failed in putting it to the test. The 
‘road to Brussels was practicable every yard for such a purpose. I 
knew every foot of the ground beyond the forest and through it. 
The forest on each side of the chausée was open enough for infantry, » 
cavalry, and even for artillery, and very defensible. Had I retreated 
through it, could they have followed me? The Prussians were on 
their flank, and would have been on their rear. Zhe cev-operation of 
the Prussians in the operations I undertook was part of my plan, and I was 
net deceived. But I never contemplated a retreat on Brussels. Had I been 
jorced from my position, I should have retreated to my right towards the 
coast, the shipping, and my resources. I had placed Hill where he could 
have lent me important assistance in many contingencies, and that might 
have been one. And, again, I ask, if I had retreated on my richt, 
would Napoleon have ventured to have followed me? The Prus- 
sians, already on his flank, would huve been on his rear. But my 
plan was to keep my ground till the Prussians appeared, and then to attach 
the French position, and I executed my plan.” | 
It matters little whether it be a pleasing tradition or an historical 
fact, but it was commonly said that after the Peace, which crowned 
the immortal services of the Duke of Wellineton, that ereat general, 
on seeing the playine-fields at Eton, said, there had been won the 
crowning victory of Waterloo. 3 


THE SPA-FIELDS RIOTS. 


When, in 1816, a monster meeting was held in Spa-fields, to 
petition the Prince Regent on the Corn Laws, Captain Gronow was 
sent, with a company of Guards, to occupy the adjoining’ prison. 
The leaders of the mob, including Major Cartwright, Henry Hunt, | 
and Gale Jones, got information that the soldiers had orders, above 
all, to pick off the ringleaders, when the leaders left, and the meet- 
ing soon dispersed. Several years after this, at the time of the Re- 
form Bill, Hunt was elected member of Parliament for Preston, and 
Captain Gronow was elected for Stafford. One evening, in fhe 
smoking-room of the House of Commons, the Captain told Hunt 
that if any attack had been made upon the prison at Spa-fields, he 
(Gronow), had given his men orders to pick off Major Cartwricht, 
himself (Hunt), and one or two more. Hunt was perfectly asto-— 
nished; he became very red, and his eyes seemed to flash fire. 
“What, sir! do you mean to say that you would have been capable of 
such an act of barbarity ?” ‘Yes, sir,” said Captain Gronow, “ and. 
1 almost regret you did not give us the opportunity, for your aim 
that day was to create a revolution, and you would have richly. 
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deserved the fate which you so marvellously escaped by the cowardice 
or lukewarmness of your followers.” sO | 

In the riot which followed the Spa-fields Meeting, one Cashman, 
a sailor, who had joined the mob in plundering the shop of Beck- 
with, the gunsmith, in Skinner-street, was taken with a gun in his 
hand: he was tried, found guilty, and hung before Beckwith’s shop- 
door, being the last instance of executiug the criminal on the site of 
his guilt. 

| POLITICAL PREDICTIONS. 

Twenty weeks before the Chinese were compelled to take our 
opium, Mr. Weckes, of Tichborne-street, indulged in a curious pre- 
diction to Mr. Rush, the American resident in this country. ‘‘ One 
of these days,” said Weekes, ‘‘ England will oblige China to receive 
her wares by the strong arm of power.” So it came to pass. “ But,” 
says Mr. Wade, “may not the hopes of the prophet have been father 
to his prediction, Mr. Weekes having accumulated an immense col- 
lection of ingenious mechanism, for which he only expected a remu- 
nerative opening in the Chinese market ?” 

When, in 1807, Haydon dined with Sir George and Lady Beau- 
mont, he met there Humphrey Davy, who was very entertaining, and 
made a remark which turned out a singularly successful prophecy ; 
he said, ‘‘ Napoleon will certainly come in contact with Racin by 
pressing forward in Poland, and there, probably, will begin his de- 
struction.” ‘This was said five years before it happened. 

Lord Mulgrave, afterwards Marquis of Normanby, first raised 
Haydon’s enthusiasm for the Duke of Wellington by saying, one 
day, at table, “If you live to see it, he will be a seeond Marl- 
borough.” 

MRS. PARTINGTON AND HER MOP. 


This ‘labour in vain” will be found in the Rev. Sydney Smith’s 
7 ae at ‘Taunton on the Lords’ rejection of the Reform Bill, 
October, 1831, in the following passage :— 
~The attempt of the Lords to stop the progress of reform reminds 
me very forcibly of the great storm off Sidmouth, and of the conduct 
of the excellent Mrs, Partington on that occasion. In the winter of 
1824, there set in a great flood upon that town; the tide rose to an 
incredible height, the waves rushed in upon the houses, and every- 
thing was threatened with destruction. In the midst of this sublime 
and terrible storm, Dame Partington, who lived upon the beach, was 
seen at the door of her house, with mop and pattens, trundling her 
mop, squeezing out the sea-water, and vigorously pushing away the 
Atlantic Ocean, The Atlantic was roused; Mrs. Partington’s spirit 
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was up; but I need not tell you that the contest was unequal. The 
Atlantic beat Mrs. Partington. She was excellent at a slop er a 
puddle, but she should not have meddled with a tempest.” 


THE LAW’S DELAY. eee 

When the first cargo of Ice was imported into this country from 

Norway,—there not being such an article in the Custom House 

schedules, application was made to the Treasury and to the Board 

of Trade: atter some delay, it was decided that the ice should be 

entered as “dry goods ;” but the whole cargo had melted before 
the cargo was cleared up! | 


COOL SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 


During Sir James Mackintosh’s Recorderskip of Bombay, a sin. 
gular incident occurred. ‘Two Dutchmen having sued for debt two 
English officers, Lieutenants Macguire and Cauty, these officers 
resolved to waylay and assault them. This was rather a resolve 
made in a drunken excitement than a deliberate purpose. Fortu-— 
nately, the Dutchmen pursued a diflerent route from that which they — 
had intended, and they prosecuted the two officers for the offence of 
lying in wait with intent to murder. They were found guilty, and 
brought up for judgement. Previous to his pronouncing judgment 
however, Sir James received an intimation that the prisoners had 
conceived the project of shooting him as he sat on the bench, and 
that one of them had for that purpose a loaded pistol in his writing- 
desk, It is remarkable that the intimation did not induce him to 
take some precautions to prevent its execution—at any rate, not to 
expose himself needlessly to assassination. On the contrary, the 
circumstances only suggested the following remarks: “ T have been 
. credibly informed that you entertained the desperate project of de- 
stroying your own lives at that bar, after having previously destroyed 
the judge who now addresses you. If that murderous project had 
been executed, I should have been the first British judge who ever 
stained with his blood the seut of justice. But I can never die bétter 
than in the discharge of my duty.” All this eloquence might have 
been spared. Maceuire submitted to the judge’s inspection of his 
-writing-desk, and showed him that, though it contained two pistols, - 
neither of them was charged. It is supposed to have been a hoax 
—a highly mischievous one, indeed—but the statement was prind 
jacie so improbable, that it was absurd to give it the slightest 
credit. : | : = oe 

Sir James Mackintosh had a very Parson-Adams-like forgetfulness _ 
of common things and lesser proprieties, which was very amusing, 
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On his arrival at Bombay, there being no house ready for his recep- 
tion, the Governor offered his garden-house for the temporary 
accommodation of Sir James and his family, who were so comfor- 
table in their quarters, that they forgot to quit, month after month, 
till a year had elapsed, when the Governor took forcible possession 
of his own ey Again, Sir James and his lady, on requesting 
to inspect the seat of Lord Melville, in Perthshire, were invited to 
stay two or three days, which were protracted to as many months, 
till every species of hint was thrown away upon them. : 
Mackintosh, at his first arrival in London, in the year 1788, 
lodged with Fraser, a wine-merchant, in Clipstone-street, Fitzroy- 
hea Sir James died in No. 15, Langham-place, Regent-street, 
fay 30, 1832, through a small portion of the breast-hone of a 
chicken lodging in his throat—his health having been long debili- 
tated from the effects of his residence in India. His learning was 
abundant; but he wanted method and elegance, which led an ill- 
oe political opponent to liken him to ‘“‘a half-polished Scotch 

pebble.” 





THE SIDMOUTH PEERAGE. 


The foundation of the Sidmouth Peerage is traceable to one of 
those fortunate turns which have much to do with worldly success. 
It is related that while Lord Chatham was residing at Hayes, in 
Kent, his first coachman being taken ill, the postilion was sent for 
the family doctor; but not finding him, the messenger returned, 
bringing with him Mr. Addington, then a practitioner in the place, 
who, by permission of Lord Chatham, saw the coachman, and re- 
ported his ailment. His lordship was so pleased with Mr. Addington, 
that he employed him as apothecary for the servants, and then 
for himself; and, Lady Hester Stanhope tells us, ‘ finding he spoke 

‘ood sense on medivine, and then on polities, he at last made him 
his physician.” Dr. Addington subsequently practised in the metro- 
pors then retired to Reading, and there inarried; and in 1757 was 

orn his eldest son, Henry Addington, who was educated at Win- 
chester and Oxford, and called to the bar in 1784, Through his 
father’s connexion with the family of Lord Chatham, an intimacy 
had grown up between young Addington and William Pitt when 
they were boys. Pitt was now First Minister of the Crown, and 
through his influence Addington entered upon his long political 
eareer, and became in very few years Prime Minister of England: 
his administration was brief; but he was raised to the peerage in 
1805, and held various offices until 1824, when he retired. Lord 
Sidmouth was an unpopular minister, aud not a man of striking 
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talent; but his aptitude for official business was great. He came in 
for much of the satire of the day upon the Tory Administration, to 
which, in evil days, he was attached. He was famiharly called 
“the Doctor,” partly from his father’s profession, and partly from 
his having himself prescribed for George III., in his ilness of 1801, 
a pillow of hopes as a soporific. This gave Cauning the opportunity 
of calling him the Doctor, and George Cruikshank, pari passu, the 
caiicaturing of him in the prints of Hone’s clever political squibs, 
with a clyster-pipe hanging out of his pocket. | 

Family reputation generally proves an insecure stock to begin 
the world with: the Chatham and Sidmouth families exemplify the 
reverse of this observation. Nevertheless, there is much truth in 
the experience of Lord Mahon (now Har! Stanhope), who says: “In: 
public life I have seen full as many men promoted for their father’s 
talents as for their own.” 


MR. ROGERS’S REMINISCENCES OF LORD ERSKINE. 


When Lord Erskine heard that somebody had died worth 200,0002., 
he observed, ‘‘ Well, that’s a very pretty sum to begin the next 
world with.” 

‘‘ A friend of mine,” said Erskine, ‘‘ was suffering from a conti- 
nual wakefulness, and various mcthods were tried to send him to 
sleep, but in vain. At last his pliysiciaus resorted to an experiment 
which succeeded perfectly : they dressed him in a watchman’s coat, 
put a lantern into his hand, placed him in a sentry-box, and—he 
was asleep in ten minutes.” 

To all letters soliciting his “subscription” to anything, Erskine 
had a regular form of reply; viz.: “Sir, I feel much honoured by 

our application to me, and I beg to subscribe’—here the reader 
ad to turn over the leaf—“‘ myself your very obt. servant,” Ce. 

Erskine used to relate to Mr. Rogers many anccdotes of his early 
life with much spirit and dramatic effect. He had been in the navy, 
and he said that he once managed to run a vessel between two rocks, 
where it seemed almost impossible that she could have been driven. 
He had also been in the army; and on one occasion saved the life 
of a soldier who was condemned to death, by making an earnest 
appeal in his behalf to the general in command and his wife. 
Erskine, having got the pardon, rode off with it at full speed to the 
place of execution, where he arrived just as the soldier was kneel- 
ing, and the muskets were levelled for the fatal shot aja 

hen he had a house at Hampstead he entertained the best com- 
is . Mr. Rogers says: “I have dined there with the Prince of 
‘Wales—the only time I ever had any conversation with his Royal - 
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Highness. On that occasion the Prince was very agreeable and 
familiar. Among other anecdotes which he told us of Lord Thur- 
low, I remember these two:—The first was, Thurlow once said to 
the Prince, ‘Sir, your father will continue to be a popular King as 
long as he continues to go to church every Sunday, and to be faithful 
to that ugly woman your mother ; but you, Sir, will never be popular.’ 
The other was this:—While his servants were carrying Thurlow 
upstairs to his bedroom, just before his death, they happened to let 
his legs strike against the banisters, upon which he uttered—the last 
words he ever spoke—a frightful imprecation on ‘all their souls.’” _ 


CHANCELLOR’S CHURCH PATRONAGE. 


When Erskine was made Lord Chancellor, Lady Holland never 
rested till she prevailed on him to give Sydney Smith, her father, a 
living (Foston-le-Clay, in Yorkshire). Smith went to thank him 
for the appointment. ‘ Oh!” said Erskine, “ don’t thank me, Mr. 
Smith. J gave you the living hecause Lady Holland insisted on my 
doing so; and if she had desired me to give it to the devil, Ae must 
have had it.” | | 

Lord Chancellor Thurlow, on reading Horsley’s Letters to Dr. 
Priestley, at once obtained for the author a stall at Gloucester, 
saying that “‘ those who supported the Church should be supported 
by 1t. 

OPPOSITION TO GAS LIGHTING. 


Miss Martineau, in her History of England during the Thirty Yeare’ 
Peace, thus vividly paints the difficulties which beset the introduction 
of this great social invention :— 

“The brilliantly-lighted, carefully-watched, safe, orderly, and 
tranquil London of the present day, presents as great a contrast to 
the London of 1816, as that again, contrasted with the London of 
1?62—the year in which the Westminster Paving and Lighting Act 
was passed. Street robberies, before that period, were the ordinary 
events of the night. For half a century after this the metropolis had 
its comparative safety of feeble oil-lamps and decrepid watchmen. 
The streets were filled with tumultuous vagabonds; and the drowsy 
‘guardians of the night suffered every abomination to go on in lawless 
vigour, happy if their sleep were undisturbed by the midnight row 
of the drunken rake. In 1807 Pall-Mall was lighted by gas. ‘The 
persevering German (Winsor), who spent his own money and that 
of the subscribers to his scheme, had no reward. The original. gas 
. company, whose example was to be followed not only by all Eng- 
land, but the whole civilized world, were first derided, and then. 
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treated in Parliament as rapacious monopolists. We turn to the 
Debates, and we see how they were encouraged in 1816—nine years 
after it had been found that the invention was of unappreciable 
_ public benefit :—‘ The company,’ said the Earl of Lauderdale, ‘ aimed. 
at a monopoly, which would ultimately prove injurious to the public, 
and ruin that most important branch of trade, our whale fisheries,’ 
Alderman Atkins, ‘contended that the measure was calculated to 
ruin that hardy race of men, the persons employed in the Southern 
and Greenland: whale-fisheries, in each of which a million of money 
and above a hundred ships were engaged. If the Bill were to pass, 
it, would throw out of employ ten thousand seamen, and above ten 
thousand ropemakers, sailmakers, mastmakers, &c., connected with 
that trade.’ At every step of scientific discovery which promises to 
impart new benefits to mankind, however certain and unquestiona le 
be the benefit, we are called upon to maintain the aneient state of 
things, amidst the terrible denunciations of ruin to some great inte- 
rest or other. There never was a nation dcomed to such a iy 
the restless character of its people. They will not let well enough 
alone, as the only wise men say. In 1816 they risked the existence 
of the British navy, which depended upon the whale-fisheries, for 
the trifling advantage of making London as light by night as by day, 
and bestowing safety and peacefulness upon its million of inhabitants. 
And yet, at the very moment that this ruin was predicted to oil, it 
was admitted that we could not obtain a sufficiency of oii.” 

To these tacts may be added another anecdotic testimony. When 
Winsor first applied to Parliament to charter a company, to light the 
streets, the testimony of Accum, the chemist, in favour of the prac- 
ticability of gas-liehting was bitterly ridiculed by Mr. Williom 
Brougham ; and Sir Humphry Davy, then President of the Royal 
Society, asked the inventors, ‘if it were intended to take the dome 
of St. Paul’s for a easometer.” 

Soon after the establishment of the first gas-works at Westmin- 
ster, 1810-12, an extensive explosion took place on the premises, 
when a committee of the Royal Society was, by request of the Go- 
vernment, appointed to mvestigate the cause of the catastrophe., 
They met several times at the gas-works to examine the apparatus, 
and made a very elaborate Report, in which they stated as their 
opinion, that if gas-lighting was to become prevalent, the gas-works 
ouvht to be at a considerable distance from all buildings; and that 
the reservoirs should be small and numerous, and always separated 
from each other by mounds of earth, or strong party-walls | | 
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THE BOMBARDMENT OF ALGIERS. 


There is, perhaps, nothing in the history of warfare more terrific 
in its consequences than the first broadside that the British fired at 
Algiers, in 1816. On the morning of August 27, as Lord Exmouth, 
with the British fleet, was nearing Algiers, his lordship despatched 
his interpreter, Mr. Salaméd, with two letters, one for the Dey, the 
other for the British Consul. The letter to the Dey demanded the 
entire abolition of Christian slavery; the delivery of all Christian 
slaves in the kingdom of Algiers; the restoration of all the money 
that had been paid for the redemption of slaves by the King of the 
the Two Sicilies and the King of Sardinia; peace between Algiers 
and the Netherlands; and the immediate liberation of the British 
Consul, who had been put in chains, and two boats’ crews who had 
been detained with him. The commander’s letter to the Consul of 
course contained an assurance that every effort should be made for 
his safety; but who, under such circumstances, could forget that 
when the French Admiral Duquesne, in 1682, bombarded Algiers, 
the Dey fastened the unhappy French Consul to the mouth of a 
cannon, and blew him to atoms, in savage defiance of the hostile 
armament? At eleven o’clock the interpreter reached the mole, in 
a boat bearing a flag of truce, and delivering his letters to the cap- 
tain of the port, demanded an answer to the letter addressed to the 
Dey in one hour. The Algerine engaved that an answer, if answer 
were returned at all, should be given in two hours; and in the mean- 
time the interpreter remained in a sufficiently uncomfortable situation, 
within pistol-shot of thousands of the people on the walls and bat- 
teries. The interpreter, with his flag of truce, waited for lis answer 
from eleven o’clock till half-past two, but in vain. 

- During this time a breeze sprung up, the fleet advanced into the 
Bay, and lay-tu within half a mile of the city of Algiers. The in- 
terpreter then hoisted the signal that no answer had been given, and | 
the fleet immediately began to bear up, and every ship to take her. 
position. Salamé reached the Queen Charlotte, Lord Exmouth’s 
ship, in safety. Then he saw the change which comes over a brave 
and decided man at the moment when resolve passes into action. 
~“T was quite surprised to see his lordship was Ae from what I 
left him in the morning, for I knew his manner was in general very. 
“mild; and now he seemed to be all fightful, as fierce as a lion which 
had been chained in its cage and was set at liberty. With all that, 
his lordship’s answer to me was, ‘ Never mind, we shall see now ;’ 
and at the same time he turned towards the oflicers, saying, ‘Be 
ready.’ The Queen Charlotte passed through all the batteries with-. 
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out firing a gun, and took up a position within a hundred yards of 
the mole-head batteries. At the first shot, which was fired by the 
_ Algerines at the Impregnable, Lord Exmouth cried out, ‘That will 
do; fire, my fine fellows!’ The miserable Algerines who were 
looking on, as at a show, with apparent indifference to the conse- 
quences, were swept away by hundreds by this first fire from the 
Onsen Charlotte. There was a great crowd of people in every 
part, many of whom, after the first discharge, I saw running away 
under the walls like dogs, walking upon their feet and anda” 
From a quarter before three o’clock till nine, the most tremendous 
firing on both sides continued without intermission, and the firing 
did not cease altogether until half-past eleven. During this engage-. 
ment of nine hours, the allied fleet fired a hundred and eighteen tons 
of gunpowder, and five hundred tons of shot and shells. The Alge- 
rines exclaimed that hell had opened its mouth upon them through 
the English ships. That the Algerines had plied their instruments 
of destruction with no common alacrity is sufficiently shown by the 
fact, that eight hundred and fifty-two officers and men were killed 
in the British squadron, and sixty-five in the Dutch. 

Lord Bewonth savs in his despatch: “There were awful move- 
ments during the conflict which I cannot now attempt to describe, 
occasioned by firing the ships so near us.” Salamé adds, one of the 
_Algerine frigates, which was in flames, drifted towards the Queen 
Charlotte within about fifty feet of her; but a breeze springing up 
carried the burning frigate towards the town. The Algerine bat- 
teries around Lord Isxmouth’s division were silenced about ten 
o'clock, and were in a complete state of ruin and dilapidation; buta 
fort at the upper angle of the city continued to annoy our ships, 
whose firing had almost ceased. This was the moment of the most 
serious danger to our fleet. Our means of attack were well-nigh 
expended ; the upper batteries of the city could not be reached by. 
our guns; the ships were becaimed. “ Providence at this interval,” 
says Lord Exmouth, “gave to my anxious wishes the usual lande: 
wind common in this bay, and my expectations were completed. | 
We were all hands employed warping and towing oft, and by the 
help of the light air the whole were under sail, and came to anchor — 
out of reach of shells about two in the morning, after twelve hours’ 
incessant labour.” There, when the ships had hauled out beyond 
the reach of danger, a sublime spectacle was presented to the won-- 
dering eyes of the interpreter, who had ventured out of the safety — 
of the ee to the poop of the Queen Charlotte. Nine Algerine 
frigates and a number of gun-boats were burning within the bay; 
the storehouses within the mole were on fire; the blaze illumined — 
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all the bay, and showed the town and its environs almost as clear as 
in the daytime; instead of walls the batteries presented nothing to’ 
the sight but heaps of rubbish; and out of these ruins the Moors 
and ‘lurks were busily employed in dragging their dead. When the 
fleet had anchored there arose a storm of thunder and lightning 
which filled up the measure of sublimity, at the close of the twelve 
awful hours of battle and slaughter. 

Next morning, Lord Exmouth offered by letter terms of peace to 
the Dey, saying: ‘If you receive this offer as you ought, you will 
fire three guns.” The three guns were fired, the Dey made 
apologies, and treaties of peace and amity were fully signed, to be 
very soon broken again. The enduring triumph of this expedition was 
the release, within three days of the battle, of one thousand and 
eighty-three Christian slaves, who came from the interior, and were 
immediately conveyed to their respective countries, ‘When I 
arrived on shore,” says Salamé, ‘it was the most pitiful sieht to see 
all these poor creatures, in what a horrible state they were; but it is 
oe ere to describe the joy and cheerfulness of them. It was, 
indeed, a most glorious and ever-memorable merciful act for England, 
all over Europe, to see these poor slaves, when our boats were 
shoving with ee off the shore, all at once take off their hats and 
exclaim in Italian, ‘ Viva il Ré WIngliterra, il padre eterno! e ’1 
Ammiraglio Inglese che ci ha liberato da questo secondo inferno !’ 
(‘ Long ‘live the K ing of Eneland, the eternal father! and the 
Enelish Admiral who delivered us from this second hell !’)” 

It is worthy of remark that, in the debate in Parliament, in the 
spring of the year, after Lord Exmouth had acceded to a suspension 
of hostilities with the Dey, and returned to England with his fleet, 
Lord Cochrane maintained “that two sail of the line would have 
been sufficient to compel the Dey cf Algiers to accede to any terms. 
The city of Algiers was on the sea-shore, the water was deep enough 
for first-rates to come up to the very walls, and those were mounted 
only with a few pieces of cannon, with the use of which the bar- 
barians were scarcely acquainted.” Lord Cochrane qualified this 
assertion in the subsequent session. It was fortunate that such an 
assertion was not the cause of an inadequate preparation and a fatal 
repulse. Lord Exmouth had his own observation for his guide.—_ 
Abridged from Miss Martineaws History of England during Thirty Years’ 
Peacé. | | | 
a, SHERIDAN AND PEEL. 


2 Dorin the debate in Parliament, in the session of 1819, on the | 
Koyal Household or Windsor Establishment Bill, the task of an- 
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swering Tierney’s (Opposition) speech was undertaken by Mr. Peel, 
at that time Secretary for Ireland. He relied principally upon the 
determination expressed by the Duke of York to accept of no salary 
which should come from the privy purse, and upon the sacredness. 
and inviolability which had hitherto been held to attach to that 
fund. When he mentioned Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Adam (now 
become Lord Chief Commissioner of the Scotch Jury Court) as two 
eminent Whig authorities who had been accustomed to preach this 
doctrine about the privy purse in its highest strain, the House, or at 
least the Opposition, testified by loud derisive cheers how it was 
disposed to account for the high monarchic principles on this point 
entertained or professed by these personal friends of the Prince of 
Wales. Mr. Peel, however, dextrously chose to understand the 
manifestation in a somewhat different sense. ‘‘If,” he exclaimed, 
‘‘what I have heard from the other side be meant as a cheer of de- 
rision at the name of Mr. Sheridan, I must say that I could not— 
expect such an expression towards an individual who was one of the 
most able supporters the ey from which it proceeded ever had 
the honour to possess, while he was, by universal confession, one of 
the greatest ornaments of whom that House and the British empire 
ever had reason to be proud.” 


PEEL'S LOVE OF TRUTH. 

When, upon the death of Sir Robert Peel, the Duke of Wellington 
sought to express what seemed to him most admirable in the 
character of his friend, he said that he was che truest man he had ever 
known; adding: “IJ was long connected with him in public life. 
We were both in the councils of our sovereign together, and I had 
long the honour to enjoy his private friendship. Jn all the course — 
of my acquaintance with Sir Robert Peel, I never knew a man in 
whose truth and justice I had a more lively confidence, or in whom 
I saw a more invariable desire to promote the public service. In the 
whole course of my communication with him I never knew n 
instance in which he did not show the strongest attachment to 
truth; and I never saw, in the whole course of my life, the smallest 
reason for suspecting that he stated anything which he did not 
firmly believe to be the fact.” 


THISTLEWOOD, THE TRAITOR. . 
Southey relates this touching anecdote of the last hours of 
Thistlewood, the chief of the Cato-street conspirators of 1820: 
_ “When the desperate and atrocious traitor Thistlewood was on 
“the scaffold his demeanour was that of a man who was resolved 
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boldly to meet the fate he had deserved: in the few words which 
were exchanged between him and his fellow-criminals, he observed, 
that the grand question whether or not the soul wasimmortal would 
soon be solved for them. No expression of hope escaped him; no 
breathing of repentance, no spark of grace, appeared.. Yet (it is a 
fact which, whether it be more consolatory or awful, ought to be 
known), on the night after the sentence, and preceiling his execution, 
while he supposed that the person who was appointed to watch him 
in his cell was asleep, this miserable man was seen by that person 
repeatedly to rise upon his knees, and heard repeatedly calling upon 
Christ his Saviour to have mercy upon him, and to forgive him his 
sins.”—Zhe Doctor, chap. 1xxi. 


HOOD AND GRATTAN, 


The celebrated altercation between these two patriots has rarely 
been equalled in virulence. Hood called Grattan ‘a mendicant 
patriot, who had sold his country for prompt payment ;” and Grattan 
retorted on Hood as an ill-omened bird of prey, with broken beak 
and cadaverous aspect, &. Hood’s nose was disfigured, which oc- 
casioned the allusion to the broken beak.— Croker. 


LAST MOMENTS OF GRATTAN, 


_ At the end of May, 1820, Mr. Grattan came, for the last time, to 
London—in Baker-street. On the first day of the following June, 
Mr. Charles Butler called ; and being informed that he was extremely 
ill, was retiring, without having seen him; but Mr. Grattan, having’. 
heard that he was in the house, sent for him. It was evident that 
he neared the moment of his dissolution ;—but the ethereal vigour 
of his mind was unsubdued, and his zeal for the Catholic cause 
unabated. He pressed Mr. Butler by the hand: ‘It is,” he said, 
“all over !—yes-—all over !—but I will die in the cause,—I mean. 
to be carried to the House of Commons to-morrow,—tc beg leave of. 
the Speaker to take the oaths sitting,—and then to move two reso- 
“lutions.” These he mentioned to Mr. Butler; but spoke so indis- 
tanctly that Mr. B. could only perceive pees! that they were 
substantially the same as the clauses which he had prefixed to the 
Bill, which, in 1812, he brought into Parliament for the relief of the 
Catholics. He again pressed Mr. Butler by the hand, repeated the _ 
intention of being carried to the House, and desired Mr. B. to attend. 
him to sit,—but Grattan died in the ensuing night. oe 
_ Lord Brougham, in characterizing the oratorial genius of Grattan, — 
says that “ Dante himself never conjured up a striking, a pathetic, 
and an appropriate image in fewer words than Mr. Grattan employed | 
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to describe his relation towards Irish independence, when, alluding 
to its rise in 1782, and its fall twenty years later, he said: ‘I sat 
by its cradle—I followed its hearse.’ ” - | 


THE DEVELOPMENT THEORY. 


During the debate on Sir Robert Peel’s tariff, the admission of 
asses duty free caused much merriment. Lord ‘T——, who had just 
read Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation, remarked that the 
House had, he supposed, passed the donkey clause out of respect to 
its ancestors. lt is a wise measure,” said a popular novelist, 
‘especially as it affects the importation of food; for, should a 
scarcity come, we should otherwise have to fall back on the food of 
our forefathers.” ‘ And pray what is that,” asked an archxologist. 
“Thistles,” replied Lord '!——.—Family Jo. Miller. 


“ PROSPERITY ROBINSON”? AND THE PANIC OF 1825. 


Cobbett gave this memorable sobriquet to the Right Hon. F. J. 
Robinson, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, in 1825, boasted 
in Parliament of an expanded circulation exceeding by nearly 50 per 
cent. the amount in 1823. This was the era of ‘“ Prosperity Robin- 
son” (afterwards first Harl of Ripon), who boasted of “ dispensing 
the blessings of civilization from the portals of ancient monarchy.” 
In the King’s speech of 1825, his Majesty said: “‘ There never was 
a period in the history of the country when all the great interests 
of society were at the same time in so thriving a condition.” But 
the sunshine was succeeded by the murkiest of gloom—‘“ the Panic 
of 1825,” when one-eighth of the country banks were ruined, and 
six of the London banks stopped payment; and the two years’ in- 
crease in the circulating medium was annihilated in a few weeks. 

The panacea was the issue of one-pound Bank of England notes, 
which is stated to have originated as follows : | 

“The incidental mention to one of the Directors that there was a 
box of one-pound notes ready for issue, turned the attention of the 
authorities to the propriety of attempting to circulate them ; and the. 
declaration of Mr. Henry Thornton, in 1797, probably occurred, that 
It was the want of small change, not a necessity for gold, that was 
felt; and as the pressure on the country banks arose from the 
holders of the small notes, it was suggested to the Government that 
the public might, perhaps, receive one-pound notes in place of 
' sovereigns, The Government approved of the iden, and the panic 
was at its height, when, on Saturday, the 17th of December, the 
- Bank closed its doors with only 1,027,0002. in its cellars. (In the 

pamphlet published by Lord Ashburton is the following remarkable 
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paragraph. After saying “I was called into counsel with the late 
Ford Liverpool, Mr. Huskisson, and the Governor of the Bank,” 
his Lordship proceeds: “The gold of the Bank was drained to 
within a very few thousand pounds; for although the published 
returns showed a result rather less scandalous, a certain Saturday 
night closed with nothing worth mentioning remaining.”) It has 
been frequently stated, thet hy a mere accident the box of one-pound 
notes was discovered. But such was not the case. A witness stated 
that ‘“‘he did not recollect that there were any one-pound notes ; 
they were put by; it was the casual observation that there were 
such things in the house, which suggested to the directors that it 
would be possible to use them.” Application was made to the 
Government for permission to issue them; and this was granted, 
subject to certain stipulations. 


MONEY PANIC OF 1832. 


Panics have been produced sometimes by extraordinary means. 
Thus, in May, 1832, a “run upon the Bank of England” was pro- 
duced by the walls of London being placarded with the emphatic 
words, ‘ 'l’o stop the Duke, go for gold ;” advice which was followed, 
as soon as given, to a prodigious extent. ‘The Duke of Wellington 
was then very unpopular; and on Monday, the 14th of May, it 
being currently believed that the Duke had formed a cabinet, the 
panic became universal, and the run upon the Bank of Eneland for 
coin was so incessant, that ma few hours upwards of half a million 
was carried off. Mr. Doubleday, in lis Life of Sir Robert Peel, 
states it to be well known that the above placards were ‘‘ the device 
of four gentlemen, two of whom were elected members of the re- 
formed Parliament. Mach put down 20/.; aud the sum thus clubbed 
was expended in printing thousands of these terrible missives, which 
were eagerly circulated, and very speedily seen upon every wall in 
London. ‘The effect is hardly to be described. It was electric.” 


3 MINISTERS RESIGNING. 

When, in May, 1833, the Lord-Advocate (Jeffrey) called upon 
Lord Althorp to ask what he should do about his resignation, his 
reception was as follows. Lord Althorp’s secretary could not give 
him any information, snd Lord A—— desired he would walk up- 
stairs. Up Jeffrey walked. Lord A—— had just done washing, 
and one arm was bare above the elbow, and rather hairy. His 
razor was in the other, and he was about to shave. “ Well, Mr. 
Advocate,” said his Lordship, “I have the pleasure to inform you 
that we are no longer His Majecty'é Ministers. We sent in our 
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resignations, and they are accepted.” When they returned, Jeffrey. 
called again. Lord A—— was looking over his fowling-piece, and 
said to Jeffrey, “ Confound these political affairs; all my locks are 
got out of order,” in his usual grumbling, lazy way. This graphic 
account is told by Haydon, who received it from Lord Jeftrey. | 


PROFOUND INVESTIGATION. 


In 1838, M. Thiers made a ten days’ journey in England, and 
pledged himself to Louis Philippe to learn in that time all that was 
worth knowing of the politics, commerce, revenues, religion, arts, 
sciences, and social economy of this nation. While here he wrote 
to a gentleman connected with the Treasury the following note: 
“ My dear Sir,— Would you give me a short quarter of an hour, to 
explain to me the financial system of your country? Always 
yours, ‘T’.” 

| THE MINISTERIAL FISH DINNER. 

Every year, the approach of the close of the Parliamentary Session 
is indicated by what is termed ‘“‘ the Ministerial Fish Dinner,” in 
which Whitebait forms a prominent dish; and Cabinet Ministers 
are the company. The Dinner takes place at a principal tavern, 
usually at Greenwich, but sometimes at Blackwall: the dining-room 
is decorated for the occasion, which partakes of a state entertain- 
ment. Formerly, however, the Ministers went down the river from 
Whitehall in an Ordnance gilt barge: now, a Government steamer 
is employed. The origin of this annual festivity is told as follows. 
On the banks of Dagenham Lake or Reach, in Hssex, many years 
since, there stood a cottage, occupied by a princely merchant named 
Preston, a baronet of Scotland and Nova Scotia, and sometime 
M.P. for Dover. He culled it his “fishing cottage,” and often in 
the spring he went thither, with a friend or two, asa relief to the 
toils of parliamentary and mercantile duties. His most frequent 
guest was the Rt. Hon. George Rose, Secretary of the Treasury, 
and an Elder Brother of the ‘Trinity House. Many a day did these 
two worthies enjoy at Dagenham Reach; and Mr. Rose once inti- 
mated to Sir Robert, that Mr. Pitt, of whose friendship they wero. 
both justly proud, would, no doubt, delight in the comfort of such a 
retreat. A day was named, and the Premier was invited; and he 
was so well pleased with his reception at the “fishing cottage’—_ 
they were all two if not three bottle men—that, on taking leave, 
Mr. Pitt readily accepted an invitation for the following year, For 
afew years, the Premier continued a visitor, always accompanied 
_by Mr. George Rose. But the distance was considerable ; the going 
and coming were somewhat inconvenient for the First Minister of the 
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Crown. Sir Robert Preston, however, had his remedy, and he pro- 
posed that they should in future dine nearer London. Greenwich 
was suggested: we do not hear of Whitebait in the Dagenham 
dinners, and its introduction, probably, dates from the removal to 

Greenwich. The party of three was now increased to four; Mr. 
Pitt being permitted to bring Lord Camden. Soon after, a fifth 
guest was invited—Mr. Charles Long, afterwards Lord Farnborough. 
a were still the guests of Sir Robert Preston; but, one by one, 
other notables were invited,—all Tories—and, at last, Lord Camden 

considerately remarked, that, as they were all dining at a tavern, it 
was but fair that Sir Robert Preston should be relieved from the 
expense. It was then arranged that the dinner should be given, as 
uspal, by Sir Robert Preston, that is to say, at his invitation; and 
he insisted on still contributing a buck and champagne: the rest of 
the charges were thenceforth defrayed by the several guests; and, 
on this plan, the meeting continued to take place annually till the 
death of Mr. Pitt. 

Sir Robert was requested, next year, to summon the several 
ruests, the list of whom, by this time, included most of the Cabinet 
Ministers. The time for meeting was usually after Trinity Monday, a 
short period before the end of the Session. By degrees, the meet- 
ing, which was originally purely gastronomic, appears to have 
assumed, in consequence of the long reign of the Tories, a political, 
or semi-political character. Sir Robert Preston died; but Mr. Long, 
now Lord Farnborough, undertook to summon the several guests, 
the list of whom was furnished by Sir Robert Preston’s private 
secretary. Hitherto, the invitations had been sent privately: now 
they were despatched in Cabinet boxes, and the party was, certainly, 
for some time, limited to the members of the Cabinet. A dinner 
lubricates ministerial as well as other business : so that the “ Minis- 
terial Fish Dinner” may ‘‘ contribute to the grandeur and prosperity 
of our beloved country.” 7 , 


° LORDS STOWELL AND ELDON. . os 

William, Lord Stowell, the eldest son of Mr. John Scott, coal 
fitter, of Newcastle-upon-T'yne, was born under circumstances which 
had a remarkable effect on his early prospects and his fortune in 
after life. In 1745, the city of Edinburgh having surrendered to 
the army of the Pretender, his road to London lay through New- | 
-eastle, the town-walls of which bristled with cannon, and the place 
was otherwise prepared for a siege. Mrs. Scott was at this time in. 
buch a condition as made her anxious to be removed to a more quiet. 
place. This, however, was a matter of some difficulty ; for Mr. Scott's 
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count of the battle of Trafalgar, and suddenly adding, “ but I find 
he was educated by Moises.” — | ma ee 

The foundation of the two brothers’ fortune was laid by William 
Lord Stowell), who, in his sixteenth year, obiained a scholarship at 
orpus Christi College, Oxford: he soon wrote home for his brother, 
advising that he should be sent up to him. This was done, and he 
was entered a commoner of University College. He took his 
bachelor’s degree in February, 1770 ‘‘ An examination for a de- 
gree at Oxford,” he used to say, ‘was a farce in my time. I was 
examined in Hebrew and in History. ‘ What is the Hebrew for the 
place of a skull?’ JT replied, ‘Golgotha.’ ‘Who founded Univer- 
sity College ?’ I stated (though, by the way, the point is sometimes 
doubted) ‘that King Alfred founded it.’ ‘ Very well, sir,’ said the 
examiner, ‘ you are competent for your degree.’” 

In the year following he won the Chancellor’s prize for the best 
composition in English prose—the subject being the ‘ Advantages 
and Disadvantages of Foreign Travel.” It would be unreasonable 
to expect any depth of thought on such a subject from an untravelled 
lad, and the essay is never wanting in good sense; but the style is 
turgid, and the clumsy construction of the sentences would lead us 
to infer that Mr. Moises had taken less pains with John Scott than 
with Collingwood, did we not bear in mind how intimately style is 
connected with character. He who thinks decidedly will write 
clearly, if not forcibly; he who has made up his mind what he is 
going to say, can say it; and the ditference between Lord Eldon’s 
and Lord Collingwood’s mode of writing is neither more nor legs 
than that which existed to the last between the energetic seaman 
and the hesitating judge. Lord Eldon’s style did not improve mate- 
rially in after-life. It ceased to be turgid, but it never ceased to be 
confused and ungrammatical. Ie might have said of grammar 
what the rowé Duc de Richelieu said of spelling, ‘‘ We quarrelled at 
the outset of life, and never made up our differences.” —Edinburgh 
Teeview, No. 163. 


LORD ELDON’S MARRIAGE. 


The young John Scott eloped to Scotland with Miss Betty Surtees 
a beautiful girl of Newcastle, and married her. Neither of them ha 
sixpence ee ie ae of their parents. The Newcastle gossip was 
that the poor lad was undone; and his own brother condemned it as 
a very foolish act, adding that John was completely ruined, nor can 
anything now save him from beggary. He was obliged to relinquish | 
his fellowship; but, in the year of grace allowed him, he began the 
study of the law, with the view (to use his own words) of having two 
two strings to his bow. While keeping his terms at the Temple, he 
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-eontinued his residence at Oxford, employed partiy as tutor at 
University College, and partly as Deputy-Professor of Law, for 
which service he received 60/. a year. Soon after the marriage, the 
law professor sent Mr Scott the first lecture, which he had to read 
immediately to the students, and which he began without knowing a 
‘single word that was in it. It was upon the statute of young men 
running away with maidens. In after-life, Lord Eldon, in relating the 
above, used to say, “ Fancy me reading with about one hundred and 
forty boys and young men all gigvling at the Professor. Sueh a tit- 
tering audience no one ever had.” He used also to say the Church 
was “ his first mistress ;” and it was not until all chance of a college 
living was at an end that he decided ‘to pursue a profession whieh 
had much less of his affection and respect.” 

When he had become Chancellor, Lord Eldon’s cara and vigi- 
lance in preventing elopements among the young ladies who 
were wards in Chancery, did not protect him against a domestic 
visitation of a similar description. Ilis eldest daughter, Elizabeth, 
after some unsuccessful attempts to obtain his consent to her mar- 
riage with Mr. George Stanley Repton, made her escape from Lord 
Eidon’s house in Bedford Square, on the morning of the 27th of 
November, 1817; and, the bridegroom haviny made all requisite 
preparation, they were married by cence at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, Although in this instance the lady had only followed the 
example of her father and mother, yet the head ef the law would 
not allow the validity of his own precedent; and it was not until 
the year 1820 that a reconciliation took place. 


LORD ELDON’S MAXIMS. 


*“T have seen it remarked,” says Lord Iildon, in his Ancedote Book, 
“that something which in early youth captivates attention, in- 
fluences future life in all stages, When I left school in 1766 to go 
to Oxford, I came up from Newcastle to London in a coach, then 
denominated, on account of its quick travelling as travelling was 
thén estimated, a fly; being, as well as I remember, nevertheless, 
three or four days and nights on the road: there was no such velo-e 
eity as to endanger overturning or other mischicf. On the panels 
of the carriage were painted the words, ‘ Sut cito, si sut bene? words 
which made a most lasting impression on my mind, and have had 
their influence upon my conduct in all subsequent life. Their effect | 
was heightened by circumstances during and immediately after the 
journey. Upon the journey a Quaker, who was a fellow-traveller, 
stopped the coach at the inn at Tuxford, desired the chambermaid 
to come to the coach-door, and gave her a sixpence, telling her that 
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he forgot to give it her when he slept there two years before. I 
‘was a very saucy boy, and said to him, ‘ Friend, have you seen the 
motto on this coach ?—‘ No.’—‘ Then look at it: for I think giving 
her only sixpence now is neither sat cito nor sat bene.” After I got to 
town, my brother, now Lord Stowell, met me at the White Horse 
in Fetter-lane, Holborn, then the great Oxford house, as I was told. 
He took me to see the play at Drury-lune. Love played Jobson 
in the farce, and Miss Pope played Nell. When we came out of 
the house, it rained hard. There were then few hackney-coaches, 
and we got both in one sedan-chair. Turning out of l'leet-street 
into Fetter-lane, there was a sort of contest between our chairmen 
and some persons who were coming up Fleet-street, whether they 
should first pass Fleet-street, or we in onr chair first get out of 
Fleet-street into Fetter-lane. In the struggle, the sedan-chair was 
overset with us init, Thus, thought I, is more than sat cito, and it 
certainly is not sat dene. In short, in all that I have had to do in 
future life, professional and judicial, I have always felt the effect of 
this early admonition, on the pancls of the vehicle which conveyed 
me from school, ‘ Sut cito, si sat bene. It was the impression of this 
which made me that deliberative judge-——as some have said, too 
deliberative ;—and reflection upon all that is past will not authorize 
me to deny that, whilst I have been thinking ‘ sat cito, si sat bene,’ 
I may not have sufficiently recoilected whether ‘sat bene, si sat cito’ 
has had its due influence.” 
 Aclergyman had two churches, Newbury and Bibury; and in- 
stead of dividing the duties equally between them, chose always to 
perform the morning service ut the former, and the evening service 
at the latter. Being asked his reason, he made answer: “I go to 
nubere in the morning, because that is the time to marry; and I go 
to bibere in the evening, because that is the time to drink.” | 
When Lord Eldon was at an inn at Rusheyford, the landlord of 
which was more than an octogenarian, lis Lordship gave him the 
following sound advice: “‘I hear, Mr. Hoult, you are talking of 
retiring from business, but let me advise you not todoso. Busy 
pore are very apt to think a life of leisure is a life of happiness ; 
ut believe me, for I speak from experience, when a man who has— 
been much occupied through life arrives at having nothing to do, 
he is very apt not to know what to du with himself.” | 


LORD ELDON’S, ESCAPE. 


When John Scott was an undergraduate at Oxford, he had a 
narrow escape of his life. He was skating on Christchurch meadow, 
and venturing on too weak ice, fell into a ditch deep enough to 
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allow him to sink to the neck. When he had scrambled out, and 
was dripping from the collar, and oozing from the stockings, a 
brandy vendor shuffled towards him, and recommended a glass of 
something warm; upon which, Edward Norton, of University Col- 
lege, a son of Lord Grantley, sweeping past, cried out to the re- 
tailer: “None of your brandy for that wet youny man; he never 
drinks but when he is dry.” 
SIR WILLIAM SCOTT’S HUMOUR. 


When some sudden and somewhat violent changes of opinion 
were imputed to a learned Judge, who was always jocosely termed 
Mrs. , “ Varium et mutabile semper femina,” was Sir William 
Scott’s remark. A celebrated physician having said, somewhat more 
flippantly than beseemed the gravity of his cloth, “Oh, you know, 
Sir William, after forty, a man is either a fool or a physician !” 
*¢ Mayn’t he be both, doctor ?” was the arch rejoinder—with a most 
arch leer and an insinuating voice half drawled out. “A vicar 
was once,” said his Lordsiuip, ‘ presiding at the dinner of the 
Admiralty Sessions, so wearied out with his parish-clerk confining 
himself to the 100th Psalm, that he remonstrated, and insisted upon 
a variety, which the man promised; but, old habit proving too 
strong for him, the old words were as usual given out next Sunday, 
‘All people that on earth do dwell.” Upon this the Vicar’s temper 
could fold out no longer, and, jutting his head over the desk, he 
cried, ‘D—n all people that on earth do dwell !—a very com- 
pendious form of anathema!” added the learned chief of the Spiritual 
Court, As Sir William Scott could imagine nothing better than the 
existing state of any given thing, he could see only peril and hazard 
in the search for anything new; and with him it was quite enough 
to characterize a measure as ‘a mere novelty,” to deter him at once 
from entertaining it—a phrase of which Mr. Speaker Abbot, with 
some luumour, once took advantage to say, when asked by his friend 
what that mass of papers might be, pointing to the huge bundle of 
the Acts of a cage session, “‘ Mere novelties, Sir William—mere 
novelties.” | 

When Sir William Scott, in his 68th year, married the Dowager 
Marchioness of Sligo, his acquaintance sometimes made merry on 
the match; the more because it was suspected that the lady was 
inclined to preserve in her wedlock, a good deal of the independence 
of her widowhood. On the door of their house in Grafton-street, 
which had been her abode before the marriage, was a brass plate, 
displaying her name, and beneath it, Sir William placed another, 
bearing his own. “ Why, Sir William,” said Mr. } ekyll, who had. 
ieft his card of congratulation upon the wedding, “I am sorry to 
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see you knock under.” Sir William made no answer at the time, 
but transposed the plates. “ Now, Jekyll,” said he, when next they 
met, ‘‘ you see Ino longer knock under.” ‘‘ No, Sir William,” said 
the unrelenting wit, “1 see you knock up now.” ~ 


LORD STOWELL’S LOVE OF SIGHT-SEEING. 


Lord Stowell loved manly sports, and was not above being pleased 
with the most rude and simple diversions He gloried in Punch and 
Judy—their fun stirred his mirth without, as in Goldsmith’s case, 
provoking spleen He made a boast on one occasion that there was 
not a puppet-show in London he had not visited, and when turned. 
fourscore, was caught watching one at a distance with children of 
of less growth in high glee. He has been known to make a party — 
with Windham to visit Cribb’s, and to have attended the Fives 
Court as a favourite resort. ‘There were curious characters,” he 
observed, “to be seen at-these places.” He was the most indefati- 
gable sight-seer in London. Whatever show could be visited for a 
shilling, or less, was visited by Lord Stowell. In the western end 
of London there was a room generally let for exhibitions. At the 
entrance, gs it is said, Lord Stowell presented himself, eager to see 
“the green monster serpent,” which had lately issued cards of invi- 
tation to the public. As he was pulling out his purse to pay for 
his admission, a sharp but honest north-country lad, whose business 
it was to take the money, recognised him as an old customer, and 
knowing his name, thus addressed him: “ We can’t take your shil- 
ling, my lord, ’tis the old quay which you have seen twice before 
in other colours; but ye shall go in and sec her” He entered, 
saved his money, and enjoyed his third visit to the painted beauty. 
This love of seeing sights was, on another occasion, productive of 
the following whimsical incident. Some thirty years avo, an animal 
called a ‘ Bonassus,” was exlnbited in the Strand. On Lord 
Stowell’s paying it a second vist, the keeper very courteously told 
his lordship that he was welcome to come, pratuitously, as often as 
he pleased. Within a day or two after this, however, there appeared, 
uided the bills of the exhibition, in conspicuous characters, ‘‘ Under 
the patronage of the Right Hon. Lord Stowell,” an announcement 
of which the noble and learned lord’s friends availed themselves, by 
passing many a joke upon him; all of which he took with the 
ereatest good humour.—TZownsend’s Lives of the Trelve Judges, : 


LORD ELDON’S CHANCELLORSHIP. 


__ The brightest period of Lord Eldon’s judicial career was his Chief- 
Justiceship of the Common Pleas. ‘“ How I did love that court!” 
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is his parenthetical exclamation in the <Anecdote- Book: and once, 
during a walk with Mr. Farrer, after comparing the harassing duties 
of the Chancellorship with the quiet of the Common Pleas, he sud- 
denly turned round, and emphatically abjured his companion never 
to aspire to the Great Seal—a curious piece of advice to a young 
barrister. 

Early in 1801, when Mr. Pitt’s resignation was anticipated, it was 
understood that Lord Eldon was to succeed Lord Loughborough as 
Chancellor; but Lord Eldon maintained a cautious reserve on the 
subject, which he justified by an anecdote. ‘ Lord Walsingham, 
the son of Lord Chief-Justive de Grey, told me that his father, the 
Chief: Justice, gave a dinner to his family and friends, on account of 
his going to have the Great Seal as Chancellor next morning, but 
that in the interim, between the dinner and the next morning, Mr. 
Justice Bathurst, it was determined, should be Chancellor, and re- 
ceived the seal.” 

The Great Seal was delivered to Eldon on the 14th of April 1801. 
He used to say he was the King’s Chancellor, not the Minister’s, 
“I do not know what made George III. so fond of me, but he was 
fond of me. Did I ever tell you the manner in which he gave me 
the seals? When I went to him he had his coat buttoned thus, (one 
or two buttons fastened at the lower part,) and putting lis right 
hand within, he drew them from out the left side, saying, ‘I give 
them to you from my heart.’” 

In compliance with Lady Eldon’s feeling, Lord Eldon often 
applied to King George III. to allow him to dispense with his wig, 
at times when he was not engaged in performing official functions. 
He pressed on the King the fact, that in former days, under the 
reigns of some of His Majesty’s predecessors (as James I. and 
Charles I.) wigs were not worn by the Judges. ‘ True,” replied 
the King good humouredly, “TI admit the correctness of your states 
ment, and am willing, if you like it, that you should do as they did; 
for though they certainly had no wigs, yet they wore their beards,” 

When Lord Eldon received the Great Seal from George IV., and 
kissed hands on his appointment, the King conversed with lim, and 
said, when his Lordship was about to retire, ‘Give my remembrance 
to Lady Eldon ;”’ Lord E acknowledged this condescension, and 
intimated that he was ignorant of Lady Eldon’s claim to such a 
notice. ‘‘ Yes, yes,” answered the King, “I know how much I owe 
to Lady Eldon, I know that you would have made yourself a. 

country curate, and that she has made you my Lord Chancellor.” __ 
_ It is remarkable that George IV., who, as he confessed, began by 
hating Lord Eldon, ended by becoming as much attached to Sin as 
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George III. ‘On Monday,” says Lord Eldon, in a letter to his 
grandson describing his final resignation, “your grandfather attended 
with the rest of the ministers to give up the seals of office, and was, - 
of course, called in first. The King was so much affected that very 
little passed; but he threw his arms round your grandfather’s neck 
and ae tears.” ss 

That resignation took place in April 80, 1827, on the formation o 
Mr. Canning’s government. After allowing for the secession ae 
the Whig government in 1806-7, it appears that Lord Ildon hel 
the Great Seal twenty-four years, ten months, and twenty-three 
days—a longer period than any other Chancellor held it.—Zdinburgh 
Review, No, 163. 


LORD ELDON AND JOSEPH HUME, 


Lord Campbell relates the following, of the Chancellor and Joseph 
Hume. On the presentation of the Report of the Commission of 
Inquiry into the Court of Chancery, on a petition being presented to 
the House ef Commons from a person very properly committed for 
a contempt of the Court of Chancery, Mr. Hume, sometimes more 
zealous than discreet, created a strong feeling in favour of the 
Chancellor, by declaring that ‘“‘ the greatest curse which ever fell on 
any nation was to have such a Chancellor and such a Court of 
Chancery.” Lord Eldon, rather pleased with this attack, treated it 
thus merrily, in a letter to Lord Encombe :—“ You see Mr. Hume 
called your grandfather a curse to the country. We dignitied also the 
quietest, meekest man in the country, with the title of a firebrand, 
i.e. the Bishop of London. I inet the Bishop at the Exhibition, and 
as it happened to be an uncommonly cold day, in this most unusually 
cold weather, I told him that the curse of the country was so very cold 
that I hoped he would allow him to keep himself warm by sitting 
next to the firebrand: and so we inaplied and amused ourselves at 
this fellow’s impertinence.”’ 


4. 


A GRATEFUL LADY. 


At the time of passing the Catholic Relief Bill, Lady Clerk wrote. 
to Lord Eldon congratulating him upon the energetic stand he had 
made to prevent the Bill becoming law. His answer was laconic 
and neatly thus:—‘ Dear Molly Dacre, I am happy to find you 
approve of my endeavours to oppose the Catholic Relief Bill. I 
have done what I thought my duty. May God forgive me if I have 
done wrong, and may God forgive my opponents (if he can). Yours 
affectionately, Eldon. | é ee eae se, 
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Sir Robert Peel, speaking of Lord Eldon, remarked, that “even 
his failings leaned to virtue’s side;” upon which a bystander 
observed, that his lordship’s failings resembled the leaning tower 
of Pisa, which, in spite of its lone inclination, had never yet gone 
over | 
3 THE RT. HON. GEORGE CANNING. 


George Canning, who was educated at Hyde Abbey School, near 
Winchester, whence he was sent to Eton, at an carly age obtained 
great distinction in Latin versification; and in his sixteenth year 
started a periodical called the Aftcrocosm, which was published at 
Windsor weekly, for nine months. From Eton he went to Christ- 
church, Oxford, on leaving which he went to study at Lincoln’s Inn, 
but soon gave up the law for the political career that was opening to 
him. He had, however, nigh adopted the stage. Mrs. Canning, 
through the influence of Queen Charlotte, was introduced by Garrick 
to the stave as her profession, and she subsequently married Reddish, 
the actor.* Meanwhile, her son George had become the associate of 
actors of a low class, from which influence he was rescued by Moody, 
the comedian, who stated the bov’s case to Mr. Stratford Canning, 
and thus opened the road by which he advanced to power and fame. 

His college vacations were usually passed in the house of Mr, 
Sheridan, who introduced him to Burke, Fox, Lord Jchn Townsend, 
the Duchess of Devonshire, and other leading Whiz partisans. He 
is thought to have given up the law by the advice of Sheridan, 
whose political opinions it was expected he would lave adopted, and 
have joined the opposition; but Canning accepted the proposals of 
the Tory party, and was brought into Parliament by Mr. Pitt in 
1793. ‘This preference is thought to have arisen from Canning’s 
having seen “‘the difficulties which even genius like his would 
experience in rising to the full growth of its ambition under the 
shddowing branches of the Whig aristocracy, and that ey saline) 
influence of birth and connexions which had contributed to keep such 
ones as Burke and Sheridan out of the cabinet. (Afoore’s Life of 
Sheridan.) Mr. Pitt found Canning a powerful ally; and during his 
absence from power was much indebted to Canning’s friendship for 
writing the song of the ‘Pilot that weathers the Storm,” which 


_* Mr. Canning resided in the parish of Marylebone, London, where his son was. 
born in 1770: the father died in the following year, and was buried in the rezently- 
consecrated cemetery on the south side of Paddington-street, where is a monument to 
his memory, though the inscription is scarcely visible, : : 
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became exceedingly popular. He had already distinguished himself 

in this way by contributing poetry, burlesques, and jeua desprit to 
the Anti-Jacobin. | - 
Canning shone in early life at the Clifford-street Society, which 

met at the Clitford-street Cuffee-house, at the corner of Bond-street. 

He was then the most handsome man about town; and his fine 
countenance glowed, as he spoke, with every sentiment which he 
uttered. It was customary, during the debates, for pots of porter to 
be introduced by way of refreshment. One night, when the topic 
was the leaders of the French Revolution, Canning, in an eloquent 

tirade against Mirabeau, handled the peculiar style of the Count’s 
oratory with great severity. The president had, during this part of 
Canning’s speech, given a signal for a pot of porter, which had been 
brought in and placed before him, It served Canning for an illustra- 
tion. ‘Sir,” said he, ‘much las been said about the gigantic 
powers of Mirabeau. Let us not be carried away by ie false 
jargon of his philosophy, or imagine that deep political wisdom 
resides in trained and decorated diction. To the steady eye of a 
sagacious criticism, the eloquence of Mirabeau will appear to be as 
empty and as vapid as his patriotism. It is like the beverage that 
stands so invitingly before you—foam and froth at the top, heavy 
and muddy within !” | 

In 1809, Mr. Canning fought a duel with his colleague, Lord 
Castlereagh, by whom he was wounded. At this time he resided at 
Gloucester Lodge, Old Brompton, where he received a visit from the 
Princess of Wales; and in 1820, when Queen Caroline’s conduct was 
brought before Parliament, Mr. Canning, rather than bear any part 
in the proceedings, resigned his office; then he made the somewhat 
fine flourish styling the Queen “ the grace, the life, and ornament of 
society.” 

Sydney Smith, ludicrously compared Canning in office to a fly in 
amber: ‘ Nobody cares about the fly; the only question is--How 
the devil did it yet there? Nor do I attack him, (continues 
Sydney,) from the love of glory, but from the love of utility, as a 
burgomaster hunts a rat ina Dutch dyke, for fear it should flood a 
province. When he is jocular he is strong, when he is serious he 
is like Samson ina wig. Call him a legislator, a reasoner, and the 
conductor of the affairs of a great nation, and it seems to me as 
absurd as ifa butterfly were to teach bees to make honey. That he 
is an extraordinary writer of small poetry, and a diner-out of the 
highest metre, I do most readily admit. After George Selwyn, and _ 
perhaps Tickell, there has been no such man for the last half 
century.” | — as 
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Mr, Canning’s fund of animal spirits, and the extreme excitability 
of his temperament, (it is stated in the Quarterly Reviem,) were such 
as invariably to hurry him nolentem volentem, into the full rush and 
flush of conviviality. At the latter period of his life, when his 
health began to break, he would sit down with an evident determi- 
nation to be abstinent, partake sparingly of the simplest soup, take 
no sauce with his fish, and mix water in his wine; but as the 
repartee began to ae and the anecdote to circulate, his assumed 
caution was insensibly relaxed, he gradually gave way to temptation, 
and commonly ended by eating of everything, and taking wine with 
everybody—the oy beau-idéal of an amphitryon, Yet this is em- 
phatieally disputed by Lord Brougham. 

When Mr. Canning: retired from the office of Under-Secretary, ia 
1801, he settled upon his mother, of whom he was exceedingly fond, 
the pension of 5007. a year, to which he was entitled. He paid her 
an annual visit at Bath, and made it a rule, with which no engage- 
ments were allowed to interfere, to write to her every, Sunday. 
Even during his embassy to Lisbon, when there was usually an 
interval of several weeks between the mails, the Sunday letter was 
never omitted, and the packet frequently brought four or five torether, 

When Mr. Moore was collecting materials for his Life of Sheridan, 
he was told that one night Sheridan sent to the House of Commons 
a draft upon Mr, Canning to be accepted, which, upon hearing the 
state Sheridan was in, Mr. Canning readily did. 

The opposition in the House of Commons to Mr. Canning, after 
he became Premier, was of the most formidable and _ irritating 
character; though labouring under anxiety and sickness, his 
rhetorical power and sparkling wit never failed him. Soon after 
the close of tha Session he retired, for change of air, to Chiswick, 
where he died on the Sth of August, 1827. 

Shortly before Mr. Canning’s death, appeared Mr. Plumer Ward’s 
De Vere, or the Man of Independence, in which the public dwelt with 
keen interest on a portraiture of this able minister, whose career 

was then about to close in nis premature death. The contention in 
the mind of this illustrious statesman between literary tastes and the 
pursuits of ambition is beautifully delineated in one passage of De 
Vere, which has been often quotea. 
Among the coincidences in Canning’s political career, it may be 
mentioned that he was the same age as his fellow collegian, the 
Earl of Liverpool, and each became Premier. The last of Mr. 
Canning’s public acts was his signing a treaty for the settlement of 
the affairs of Greece ; and one of the first poems he wrote, when s 
youth, was a lament on “ the Slavery of Greece,” Bg Si het 
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-. It is related that one day, on the breaking up of a meeting of the 
Council, Mr. Canning undertook to guess the thoughts of any of 
those present in less than twenty questions. Wighteen or nineteen — 
had been asked, when Canning guessed rightly. ‘‘The Wand of 
the Lord High Steward.” “ The success of the question,” says 
Notes and Querics, No. 274, “depended upon his power of logical 
division, and with this aid it rarely requires even twenty questions 
to arrive at the object thought of.” 

The late Lady Holland, though possessing greatness and strength 
of mind, well-informed, without pretension, and decidedly in- 
credulous—for she shared with her husband the philosophical ideas 
of the eighteenth French century—was accessible to presentiments. 
M. Guizot relates that ‘she had been slightly ill, was better, and ad-_ 
mitted it. ‘Do not speak of this, she said to me, ‘it is unlucky.’ 
She told me that, in 1827, Mr. Canning, then ill, mentioned to her 
that he was going for change and repose to Chiswick House, a 
country seat of the Duke of Devonshire. She said to him, ‘Do not 
go there; if I were your wife, ] would not allow you to do so”— 
‘Why not? asked Mr, Canning,—‘ Mr. Fox died there.’ Mr. 
Canning smiled; and an hour after, on leaving Holland House, he 
returned to Lady Holland, and said to her, in a low tone, ‘Do not 
speak of this to any one, it might disturb them.’—‘ And he died at 
Chiswick,’ concluded Lady Holland, with emotion.”—An Embassy to 
the Court of St. James's. 

The room in which lox died is a small but cheerful apartment, 
hung with tapestry; the bed and bedstead, with chintz curtains, are 
preserved. 

The chamber in which Canning died is a small low room which 
he chose himself: it has not even a cheerful view from the window, 
but overlooks a wing of the house: nothing can be more cheerless. 
At Chiswick House Mr. Canning passed the last three weeks of his 
life: in a room down stairs, he read prayers to the family each 
Sunday. His pious feeling is evinced in the pathetic lines which he 
wrote on the death of his eldest son. 


BROUGHAM AND HIS MASTER. 

Henry Brougham, when at the High School, Edinburgh, made 
“his first public explosion,” as Lord Cockburn calls it. ‘‘ He dared 
to differ from Luke Fraser, a hot but good-natured old fellow, on 
some small bit of latinity. The master, like other men in power, 
maintained his own infallibility, punished the rebel, and flattered. 
himself that the affair was over. But Brougham reappeared next. 
day, loaded with books, returned to the charge before the whole 
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clase, and compelled honest Luke to acknowledge that he had been 
wrong. This made Brougham famous throughout the whole school.” 
“T remember,” adds Cockburn, ‘‘as well as if it had been yes- 
terday, having had him pointed out to me as ‘the fellow wlio had 
beat the master.’ It was there that I first saw him.” 

LORD BROUGHAM’S CHANCELLORSHIP PREDICTED. 

It may take the reader by surprise to be told that, astounding as 
the career of Lord Brougham has been, the rise of this distinguished 
man to the highest honour of the realm appears to have been 
predicted thirty years before its attainment. At the Social Science 
dinner at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, on June 14, 1862, at which 
Lord Brougham presided, Mr. J. W. Napier, ex-Chancellor of 
Treland, related that he remembered, some years previously, meeting 
an old and respected lady in the north of England, who was present 
at a party when the first writers in the Ldinburgh Review, including 
Henry Brougham, dined together at Edinburgh, after the publica- 
tion of the Second Number of the Review (in 1802), On that 
occasion, the lady’s husband, Mr. Iletcher, remarked that the writer 
of a certain paper in the Review, of which he knew not the author, 
was fit to be anything. Mr. Brougham hearing this, observed, 
“What! do you think he is ft to be Lord Chancellor ?” The reply 
was, “ Yes; and | tell you more: he will be Lord Chancellor ;” 
and the old lady had the happiness to live thirty years after this, and 
to see her friend Lord Chancellor of England. Lord Brougham well 
remembered old Mrs. Fletcher, and corroborated the accuracy of 
Mr. Napier’s anecdote. Mr. Napier then proposed, in an affectionate 
manner, the health of Lord Brougham, whose answer was, as he 
said, but a repetition of words he had spoken thirty years ago else- 
where: “ When I cease from my labours, the cause of freedom, 
peace, and progress, will lose a friend, and no man living will lose 
an enemy.” 

A LECTURE ON BREWING. 


Shortly after Lord Brougham’s appointment to the office of Lord 
High Chancellor, he visited, along with some other Ministers of the 
Cabinet of Earl Grey, one of the most extensive breweries in the 
metropolis, and had there what is colloquially called a “‘ beef-steak 
dinner.” After it was finished, a proposition was made that they 
should inspect the works; and in order that the party might under- 
stand the use of each and all of them, the foreman, a cautious but 
intelligent Scotchman, was desired to attend and explain them. 
They had scarcely got into the first room before Lord Brougham, 
with a slight motion of the hand, put aside his Scotch cicerone, who 
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was volunteering an explanation, and said, with his usual cool, 
good-natured noxchalance: ‘‘ Young man, I will save vou the trouble 
you are about to undertake; I understand all this perfectly well, 
and will explain it myself to my noble and distinguished friends,” 
His Lordship then proceeded, without further preface, to explain to 
Earl Grey and other members of this convivial party every stage in. 
the process of brewing—but, unfortunately, did not explain one of 
them right, even by accident. The Scotchman, who perceived, but 
was too prudent to expose, the ignorance of his countryman, was 
astonished by his unceasing volubility, and in speaking of it in a 
mixed company, where the informant was present, observed :— 
“Gude faith, sirs, but it made my hair staun on en to hear the 
Lord High Chancellor o’ Great Britain tellin the Lord High Trea- 
surer a lung tale aboot maut and the brewing o’t, and nae word o’ 
truth fra bevinnin toen. It made a thinking mon reflect what a 
terrible pass things must ha come till, when ae Minister could jist 
tell, and anither Minister jist believe, sic awful cantrips! Eh, sirs, 
nae barrel can be gude that that blatherin’ cluel has got the 
brewin o’.” 

This anecdote is related in the Life of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton. 


HOW LORD BROUGHAM MISSED THE GREAT SEAL. 


Upon the restoration of the Melbourne Cabinet, in 1835, a lumi- 
nary of the first magnitude failed to re-appear in the ministerial 
constellation. Dislike on the part of William IV., with a similar 
feeling on the part of some of the ministers, seems to have been the 
chief reason why the Great Seal was placed in commission. But 
neither the King nor his ministers committed themselves to any 
open avowal of aversion, and the dazzling prize of the Chancellor- 
ship was long suspended, holding out a delusive ee and so avert- 
ing the dread ire of its former possessor, Lord Brougham. His 
Lordship wrote a letter to the King to mollify his resentment. 
(Life of Lord Langdale, p. 413.) It is stated on the same authority. 
that Lord Melbourne sounded his Majesty on the Selle ha of 
the ex-Chancellor, but the latter evaded by stating that it was his 
Or minister’s) duty to name the person he thought most fit, — 

Vhere the chief blame rested does not clearly appear, but “never : 
more shalt thou be servant of mine” seems to have been the com+ 
mon understanding.—Wade’s England’s Greatness, p. 686. _ 

It was suspected at the time that the indiscreet use of the Queen’s 
name, as having been the means of breaking-up the first Melbourne 
cabinet, led the King to a stern resolve to exclude the author of it: 
from his future councils, ‘The Queen has done it all,” were the 
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ok *qxious words communicated to the press; the next day acknow- 
le¢ved to be a piece of misinformation, which the misled journalist’ 
did not soon forget. | 


FATHER MATHEW AND LORD BROUGHAM. 


During his stay in London, Father Mathew was invited to meet 
many distinguished men of the day. He created no small amuse- 
ment to a large party at the hospitable mansion of an Jrish noble- 
man, by his attempts, partly playful, but also partly serious, to 
make a convert of Lord Brougham, who resisted, good-humouredl 
but resolutely, the efforts of his dangerous neighbour. “1 dink 
very little wine,” said Lord Brougham; ‘only half a glass at 
luncheon, and two half-glasses at dinner; and though my medical 
advisers told me I should increase the quantity, I refused to do so.” 
—‘ They are wrong, my lord, for advising you to increase the 
quantity, and you are wrong in taking the small quantity you do; 
but I have my hopes of you.” And so, after a pleasant resistance 
on the part of the learned lord, Father Mathew invested his lordship 
with the silver medal and ribbon, the insignia and collar of the 
Order of the Bath. “Then I will keep it,” said Lord Brougham, 
“and take it to the House, where I shall be sure to meet the old 
Lord the worse of liquor, and I will put it on him.” The an- 
nouncement of his intention was received: with much laughter, for 
the noble lord referred to was a persistent worshipper of Bacchus, 
Lord Brougham was as good as his word; for, on meeting the ve- 
teran peer who was so celebrated for his potations, he said: “ Lord 
——, I have a present from Father Mathew for you,” and passed 
the ribbon rapidly over his neck. “Then Tl tell you what it is, 
Brougham: by ——! I will keep sober for this day,” said his lord- 
ship, who kept his word to the great amusement: of his friends.— 
Life, by Maguire. 





A SECRET AGENT. | 

@ne of the “strange bedfellows” with which the misery of 
Haydon, the painter,* made him acquainted, was a Dr. Mackay, 
who was an ee by Canning to arrange and negotiate the treaty 
of commerce and independence with South America. Dr. Macka 
[Haydon tells us] had resided many years in Mexico, and knew alli 
1e parties thoroughly. He made a fortune, and returned to Eng-' 
land. He was sent for by sora and after all due preliminary, 
caution sent out to Mexico. Mr. Haydon met him in 1827: like 
true politician, or employé politique, he began to suspect the painter, 








* Memoirs, vol, ik, 
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“Remember,” said the Dector, “ before I proceed, you make no tse 
ef this.’ I gave him my word, and he proceeded. Vittoria wis 
his old friend. On his way to Mexico, under pretence of pressing 
business, he called on Vittoria, and found him in actual negotiation 
with Spanish commissioners. That evening a treaty was to be signed 
and settled. Vittoria begged him to dine. He refused a long time, 
but Mackay making him promise to put off the commissioners till 
next day, he agreed. Vittoria sent word he was ill, and Mackay 
was received as an Enelish physician and friend. ‘That night the 
round was broken. Vittoria complained they were forsaken by 
Paclane: Mackay cpened his powers, and it was agreed that 
Vittoria should continue ill, Mackay visiting and prescribing every 
day. He did so, and at last Vittoria got better, and received full 
authority from Mexico, and Mackay and he used to walk out to take 
a little air and retire unobserved into a by-street, to a room hired 
for the purpose. In this way the treaty of independence and com- 
merce was finally settled. One party proposed an article; after 
discussion it was written in a book, each party being at liberty to 
reflect till next day. When they met again, the article proposed 
and agreed to was restated and discussed again, and if nothing had 
occurred to alter and amend, it was finally entered into a separate 
book, whence there was no appeal. In this way, Dr. Mackay said 
the whole treaty was settled. As he knew the Spaniards well, and 
that pride was their failing, he got nothing by downright opposition, 
but carried everything by yielding and persuading them that even 
he would not have so favoured England by such a proposition, &. 
Mr. Canning was highly delighted, and gave him great praise. 

Dr. Mackay had lost 40,0007. (which he had amassed in Mexico 
by a long life of labour) in speculations on the Stock Exchange. 
Hardon found him in the Queen’s Bench planning steam coaches, 
and talking of setting off for Mexico as soon as he was free and un- 
disturbed. He seemed to have a very great idea of Canning’s genius, 
and spoke of him with the greatest respect. | 

@ 
OBSTACLES TO IMPROVEMENT. 


In illustration of the difficulties which beset the introduction of 
inventions or improvements, it is related that when Mr. Joseph 
Whitworth afonueed a Street Sweeping Machine, by which one 
man and a horse would do the work of twenty sweepers, he offerea 
its use to ensure twice the amount of cleanliness for the same expen- 
diture of rates. Of the fact of the return of service on his condiion, 
there could be no doubt; but the increase of service was no stimulus: 
to the adoption of the machine, and did not prevail against the 
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patronage and influence of dust-contractors and scavengers, and thie 
mere tsouble of making a change of practice in the larger districts. 
He proposed his machine to the focal authorities at New York. His 
agent was at once frankly told that there was a fatal objection to the 
working of the machine in that city—viz., it had no votes, and it 
interfered with the patronage, not of the master scavengers, as in 
England, but of the journeymen scavengers who had votes. With 
an excessive expenditure of rates, New York is described as being 
often ankle deep in mud, and as filthy as the worst parts of 
London—all the filth being traceable to patronage. A former poli- 
tical member of the American Government told the writer that he 
found the votes and the patronage of the great numbers serving 48 
the scavengers of New York the most difficult to deal with of any 
matter he had met with in the agitation in which he had been engaged 
for the election of a President. 


THE BIRMINGHAM TRADES UNIONISTS. 


When the great Reform Meeting of the Trades Union took place 
at Newhall Hall, near Birmingham, it occurred to Haydon that the 
mbment the vast concourse jomed in the sudden prayer offered up 
by Hugh Hutton would make a fine subject for a oe The Bir- 
mingham leaders were pleased with the idea. Haydon wrote to 
Lord Grey to ask his patronage for the picture. This, of course, 
was at once refused, but the refusal (which approved itself, on retlec- 
tion, to the painter’s better judgment) was softened by a profession 
of Earl Grey’s readiness to give any assistance in his power to a 
painting of any subject connected with the Reform Bill to which the 
same objection would not apply. Haydon’s visit to Birmingham 
brought him in contact with the leaders of the movement there, 
and his account of it contains some curious disclosures, showing’ 
how near, in the opinion of those leaders, matters then were to 
revolution. 

Haydon now saw Mr. Parkes, who consented to be one of tha 
trustees to take charge of subscriptions for the picture. The painter 
notes: “He (Mr. Parkes) was not up, and sent for me, and begged 
me to come in. J wentin, and there was this Birmingham man, 
half dozing, and telling me all about the energy of the Union, and 
what they meant to do. - 

_ “He said warrants were made out against the whole of them, and 
that if Wellington had succeeded, they would all have been taken 
up, and then the people would have fought it out. I went on talk- 
ing to him of the sublimity of the scene at Newhall Hill. He said, 
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You are the same man in prison as out. JI’ll be your trustee.’ So 
having a pivot to go on, I advertised directly.” ~~ 

“Attwood, while Haydon was sketching him, told the whole history 
of the Union. ‘“‘ In one of his speeches, he said to the people : ‘ Sup- 
pose, mv friends, we lad two millions of threads ; gd aes we wound 

these two millions of threads into a good strong cord; suppose we. 
twisted that cord into a good strong rope; suppose we twisted that 
rope into a mighty cable, with a hook at the end of it, and put it into 
the nose of the boroughmongers, d’ye think we would not drag the 
Leviathan to shore ?’? (Immense shouts.) | 

‘“‘ Attwood said some other strong things. ‘ After poverty, sir, 
there is nothing so much hated as ‘dependence: We are become a 
nation of petty, paltry corporations, and love of wealth. The five- 
pounder adores the ten; and the ten the twenty.’ He told Lord 
Melbourne, ‘Ifthe people do not get their belly full after this, I 
shall be torn to pieces.’ ‘And so much the better. You deserve 
it,’ said Lord Melbourne. ‘ Yes, my Lord,’ said Attwood, ‘but they 
will begin with you. I do not despond of seeing you all tried for 
your conduct, Commons and all.’ 

“¢Atone time,’ said Attwood, ‘I used to question whether: it 
was best for us or the United States to sink. 1 thouglit it would be 
better for us. But now I do not think so. We have redeemed our- 

selves.’ ” 

He said Lord Grey asked him what he thought would be the end 
of the Unions. He rephed, as people pet prosperous and satistied 
they would die away, ‘fT am much inclined to be of your opinion,’ 
said Lord Grey. 

He said one of the Ministers ous Durham) told him they owed 
their places to the Birmingham Union. 

“ Attwood” (suys Haydon) “is an extraordinary man, and really 
aleader. The other members seem to have an awe of him. In 
conversation ] found the influence of the leaders of this Union was 
not from temporary causes, but connected with their predictions on 
finunec—that they had predicted all the ruin which had taken place 
to Ministers, and thus guined the confidence of the people, and led 
the way to the establishment of a body which should take the lead.” » 

‘utton is described as a highly powertul and intellectual young 
man. ‘<The more I see of these Birmingham gentlemen (says. 
Haydon), the less am I astonished at their late energy. Hutton had 

in his study portraits of the great Reformers. Hutton is a high- 
principled person, ripe to do all he has done. He told me he paved 
his garden, and made up his mind to fight. His dinner was simple, 
and showed narrow circumstantves, Laer @ 4 3 Bes 
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“They had been so excited lately they are absolutely languid in 
conversation, But they are high in feeling—Roman quite—and will 
be immortal in their great struggle. I shall be proud to commemo- 
rate it.” 

- Jones, a leader, told Haydon that when the tax-gatherer called 
during the three days, he said to him, ‘If you dare, sir, to call 
again, I will have you nailed by the ear to my door, with a placard 
‘on your breast saying who you are.” 

The cause of the strong republican feeling at Birmingham is their 
connexion with Amcrica. 

The Newhall Hill picture was begun. and several subscriptions to 
it obtained, both in London and Birmingham. ‘‘ But,” added 
ne aan “the hardy hammer-men had no real heart in the matter, 
and without minutely recording the ups and downs of the work, 1 
may dismiss the subject by saying that it came to nothing.” 


HONEST LORD ALTHORP. 


Haydon relates some characteristic traits of Lord Althorp—* not 
so conversational as Lord Melbourne, but the essence of good nature.”’ 
The painter continues: ‘‘ I said, ‘My Lord, for the first time in my 
life I scarcely slept, when Lord Grey was out during the Bill—were 
you not deeply anxious?’ ‘I don’t know,’ said Lord Althorp; ‘1 
am never very anxious.’ Lord Althorp seems heavy I tried to 
excite lim into conversation. He said Sir Joshua painted him when 
aboy. He said nothing remarkable.” 

Haydon tells this droll incident upon another sitting. ‘ Lord 
Althorp had made an appointment with an engraver at the same 
hour, and had not had tine to tell me; so in walked his Lordship, 
half laughing, saying he had done so, and begging to know if it 
would interrupt me. I said ‘No.’ By his side stood his secretary 
with papers. The door opened, and in toddled , with his clump _ 

foot el a large portfolio, Lord Althorp roared with laughter, and_ 
sp did I. The whole thing was dramatic. All this so disturbed» 
me—so perplexed my thoughts—was so unlike the solitude of my 
-ywn study, where J can indulge in visions, that I only thought how | 
to get out of it in peace. Lord Althorp, who is a heavy man, stood 
up for the head, that the engraver might touch it. The graceless 
way in which he stood was irresistible. 1 could paint a picture of | 
‘uch humour as would ruin me. i 

. “The fact is (continues Haydon), one should never forget what is 
due to one’s self. The moment I found Lord Althorp made no gen-— 
‘ tlemanly ie to me, as the whole rencontre was his fault, EF should . 
very quietly have daubed out the whole head, and merely made gene- 
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ralities. The truth was, he seemed to think it a devilish good 

joke—not knowing I have no intercourse with artists; and that 
thongh I could not help laughing, it was little better than an insult. 
What had I in common with an engraver, let him be ever so emi-. 
nent? I was there by Lord Grey’s clesire, and as his representative, 

and I ought to have tea treated with marked distinction.” 

When Haydon was painting the great picture of the Reform 
Banquet, the Whigs had been cursing Attwood for a radical and a 
fool, and begging the painter not to put him in. Lord Althorp said, 
“Oh yes, he was prominent in the cause. He ought to be in.” 
“This,” says the painter, ‘was noble; all party feelings vanished 
in Lord Althorp’s odes heart.” 


| MR. COKE’S REMINISCENCES. 

When Mr. Coke was sitting to Haydon for his portrait, he told 
some amusing anecdotes of Fox. Ile said, the first time he came 
into power he dined with him. He went on talking before the 
servants. After they were gone some one said, ‘ Fox, how can you 
go on so before the servants?” “ Why the devil,” said Fox, “ should 
they not know as much as myself ?” 

One night, at Brookes’s, Fox made some remark on Government 
powder, in allusion to something that had happened. Adams con- 
sidered it a reflection, and sent Fox a challenge. Fox went out and 
took his station, giving a full front. Fitzgerald said, “ You must 
stand sideways.” Fox said, “ Why, [am as thick one way as the 
other.” “Fire” was given—Adams fired, ox did not, and when 
they said he must, he said, ‘Vl be d—d if Ido. TIT have no quar- 
rel.” They then advanced to shake hands. Fox said, ‘ Adams, 
you'd have killed me if it had not been Government powder.” ‘The 
ball hit him in the groin. 

Lord Mulgrave once said at table, it was a fact that Charles Fox 
would have agreed to come in under Mr. Pitt latterly as Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. Mr. Coke said there was such a pha and he 
wrote Fox, saying if it were so they must separate. "ox assured 
him on his honour it was not so, and he kept the letter till his 
death. | 

Fox is described to have been as fond of shooting as a schoolboy. 
He went out one morning, It came on to rain. Fox stood under 
some firs with a gamekeeper, who was a great talker. All the dav 
it rained incessantly. As the ladies were all waiting dinner in came 
Fox: ‘Where have you been, Charles?” said Mr. Coke. “ Why, 
talking to that fellow all day. There is hardly 8 man I can’t get. 
something from if he talks,” said Mr. Fox, 7 he 
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-. "When Burke was dying Fox went to see him; but Burke would 
not see Fox. When he came back, Mr. Coke was lamenting Burke’s 
obstinacy. “Ah,” said Fox, “never mind, Tom, I always find 
every Irishman has got a eli of potato in his head.” 
George IV. is said to have sworn he would knight Coke once, 
when a very violent petition was being brought up by him. Mr. 
Coke said he had made up his mind that if the King attempted it 
he would have knocked off the sword. | 
Mr. Coke said he remembered a fox killed in Cavendish-square, 
and that where Berkcley-square now stands was an excellent place 
for snipes. 


A. LESSON FOR A GOVERNOR. 


Sir Francis Head, in 1835, was appointed Governor of Upper 
Canada; and one of his first experiences in his new post he thus 
felicitously relates :— 

—“ Within a week after my arrival at Toronto,” says the Governor, 
“T had to receive an Address from the Speaker and Commons’ 
House of Assembly; and on inquiring in what manner J was to per- 
form my part in the ceremony allotted to me, I was informed that I 
was to sit very still on a large scarlet chair with my hat on. The 
first half was evidently an easy job; but the latter part was really 
revolting to my habits and feelings, and as ] thought I ought to try 
and govern by my head and not by my hat, I felt convinced that the 
former would risk nothing by being for a few minutes divorced from 
the latter, and accordingly I determined, with white gloves, to hold 
the thing in my hands; and several of my English party quite 
agreed with me in thinking my project not only an innocent but a 
virtuous act of common courtesy; however, I happened to mention 
my intention to an Upper Canadian, and never shall I forget the look 
of silent scorn with which he listened to me. I really quite quailed 
beneath the reproof, which, without the utterance of a word, and 
after scanning me from head to foot, his mild, intelligent, faithful 
countenance read to me, and which but too clearly expressed— 

“What! to purchase five minutes’ loathsome popularity will you 
barter one of the few remaining prerogatives of the British Crown ? 
‘Will you, for the vain hope of conciliating insatiable Democracy, 
meanly sell to it one of the distinctions of your station? Misera 13 
man! beware, before it be too late, of surrendering piecemeal that: 
which it is your duty to maintain, and for which, after all, you will . 
only receive in exchange contumely and contempt!’ I remained for’ 
afew seconds as mute us my Canadian Mentor, and then, without 
taking any notice of the look with which he had been chastising me, 
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I spoke to him on some other subjets; but I did not forget the pic- 
ture I had seen, and accordingly my hat was tight enough on my 
head when the Speaker bowed to it, and TI shall ever feel indebted to 

that man for the sound political lesson which he taught me.” | 


‘“PATRIOTIC GREEKS.” 


Laman Blanchard and Douglas Jerrold met by accident before 
either friend had reached his majority. The latter was pushing his 
way, by slow degrees, into the tramway of the current Journalism ; 
the former was writing graceful poesy, to be presently gathered into 
a volume of “ Lyric Offerinys,” and published by Harrison Ains- 
worth. Yet their common subject just now, as they steod under the 
gateway protected from the rain, was of Byron and liberty. The 
noble was their idol of the hour. He was a bard, and he was the 
champion of liberty. Why should they not follow him—join him in 
Greece? The two friends were roused to frenzy with the idea, and 
the fair, blue-eyed one, suddenly seeing the tidierous position of 
two Greek crusaders sneaking out of a shower of rain, dashed into 
the wet, saying, “ Come, Sam, if we’re going to Greece we musn't 
be afraid of a shower of rain.”——Blanchard Jerrold’s Life of his Futher. 


TALLEYRAND’S DIPLOMACY AND WIT. 


Only three months before his death, Talleyrand said : “‘ A minister 
of foreign affairs must possess the faculty of appearing open, at the 
same time that he remains impenetrable ; of being in reality reserved, 
although perfectly frank in his manner.” The precept was his own 
portrait. His power of concealing his omnions, and his steady adhe-— 
rence to the principle of allowing attacks upon his character to dissi- 
eee by time for want of opposition, huve had the effect of keeping 

is contemporaries ignorant of his real character. This taciturnity 
has frequently occasioned his being subject to imputations which he 
did not deserve ; at times it has, beyond a doubt, acquired for him 
@ reputation for ability greater than he deserved. e 

On the murder of the Duke d’Enghien by the order of Bonaparte 
being mentioned, Talleyrand is reported to have said—‘It was 
worse than a crime—it was a blunder.” “ We believe,” says Charles 
Butler, “that such an expression was never uttered by an Englishman, — 
and that it would be heard by no Englishman withont disgust.” 

Talleyrand was one of the few men who had the art of doing witty . 
Shai On the death of Charles X. he drove through Paris for a — 
couple of days, wearing a white hat. He carried a crape in his 
pocket. When he passed through the Faubourg of the Carlists, — 
the crape was instantly twisted round his hat; when he came into — 
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the quarter of the Tuileries, the crape was instantly stripped off and 
put into his pocket again. | 

_ Ata public dinner Talleyrand’s health was drank: Before the 
noise was over, he got up, made a mumbling, as if speakine—spoke 
nothing—made a bow, and sat down; at which the applause re- 
doubled, though all those immediately about him knew he never 
said a word. 

The only mo¢ recorded of Charles X., as uttered on his return to 
France in 1814, on seeing that the adversaries of his family, had dis- 
ada was—“‘ There is only one Frenchman the more.” This was 
the suggestion of M. Talleyrand. He afterwards proposed, in like — 
manner, to Charles’s successor, that the foolish freaks of the Duchess 
de Berri should be visited with this rescript to her and her faction : 
‘Madame, no hope remains for you. You will be tried, condemned, 
and pardoned.” 

The Prince was enjoying his rubber, when the conversation 
turned on the recent union of an elderly lady of respectable rank. 
“‘ How ever could Madame de§ make such a match ?—a person 
of her birth to marry a valet-de-chambre !” “ Ah,” replied Talley- 
rand, ‘‘it was Late in the game: at nine we don’t reckon honours.” 

Talleyrand being asked, if a certain authoress, whom he had 
long since known, but who belonged rather to the last age, was 
not ‘a little tiresome?” ‘ Not at all,” said he; “she was per- 
fectly tiresome.” 

A gentleman was one day making a somewhat zealous eulogy on 
his mother’s beauty, dwelling upon the topic at uncalled-for length. 
-—he himself having: certainly inherited no portion of that kind under 
the marriage of his parents. ‘It was your father, then, alcool 
who may not have been very well favoured,” was Talleyrand’s remark, 
which at once released the circle from the subject. 

When Madame de Staél published her celebrated novel of Delphine, 
she was supposed to have painted herself in the person of the 
heroine, and M. Talleyrand in that of an elderly lady, who is one of » 
the principal characters. ‘‘ They tell me,” said he, the first time 
he met her, “ that we are both of us in your novel, in the disguise _ 
of women.” | = 
~ Rulhiéres, the celebrated author of the work on the Polish Revo- 
lution, having said, ‘‘ I never did but one mischievous work in my 
life’”— And when will it be ended?” was Talleyrand’s reply. me 
~. “Ts not Geneva dull?” asked a friend of Talleyrand. “ Espe- 
cially when they amuse themselves,” was the reply. Eig alee 
“She is insupportable,” said Talleyrand, with marked emphasis, 
of one well known : but, as if he had gone too far, to take something. 
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off what he had said, he added, “ It is her only defect.” 
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A friend was conversing with Talleyrand on the subject of Made- 
~moiselle Duchesnois, the French actress, and another lady, neither 
of them remarkable for beauty; and the first happening to have 
peculiarly bad teeth, the latter none at all. ‘If Madame 8.” said 
Talleyrand, ‘‘ only had teeth, she would be as ugly as Mademoiselle 
Duchesnois.” | 

‘Ah; I feel the torments of hell,” said a person, whose life had 
been supposed to be somewhat of the loosest. “‘ Already ?” was the 
inquiry suggested to M. Talleyrand. ‘The Cardinal de Retz’s phy- 
sician is said to have made a similar expression on a like occasion. 

Talleyrand had a confidential servant, excessively devoted to his 
interests, but withal superlatively inquisitive. Having one day 
entrusted him with a letter, the Prince watched his faithful valet 
from the window of his apartment, and, with some surprise, observed 
him coolly reading the letter en route. On the next day a similar 
commission was confided to the servant; and to the second letter 
was added a postscript couched in the following terms :—“ You may 
send a verbal answer by the bearer; he is perfectly acquainted with 
the whole affair, having taken the precaution to read this previous 
to its delivery.” | 

A creditor to whom the Prince was indebted in a heavy sum, 
waited on him as he was setting off on his Jast departure for this 
country : not to take so great a liberty as to ask for his money, but 
merely to ascertain any time, however remote, when he might pre-— 
sume to ask for a part of it. The diplomatist’s only reply to the 
inquisitive intruder was, ‘“ Monsieur, vous étes bien curieux ;” and 
no one but the diplomatist could have made suck a reply. 

Talleyrand’s cook, Marie-Antoine Caréme, contrasting the good 
and evil features of his vocation, exclaimed enthusiastically, “The 
charcoal kills us; but »’importe,—our years are few in number, but 
full of glory.” 

PRESENTIMENT TO TALLEYRAND, 

Dr. Sigmond received from tie widow of M. Colmache, the private 
secretary and friend of M. de Talleyrand, the following remarkable 
anecdote. - 

One day, in the presence of the minister, the conversation had — 
turned upon the subject of those sudden warnings which have been — 
looked upon as communications from the world of spirits to man: some 
one observed, that it would be difficult to finda man of any note, who. 
had not, in the course of his life, experienced something of the kind. - 
_ _lremember,” said Talleyrand, “upon one occasion, having been © 
gifted, for one single moment, with an unknown and nameless — 
power. I know not to this moment whence it came; it has never 
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once returned, and yet upon that one occasion it saved my life. 

Without that sudden and mysterious inspiration I should not have 
been here to teil my tale. I had freighted a ship in concert 
with my friend Beaumetz. He was a good fellow, Beaumetz, 
with whom I had ever lived on the most intimate terms. I 
had not a single reason to doubt his friendship. On the 
contrary, he had given me, on several occasions, most positive 
proof of his devotion to my interest and well-being. We had fied 
from France ; we had arrived at New York together, and we had 
lived in perfect harmony during our stay here. So, after having 
resolved upon improving the little money that was left by specuia- 
tion, it was still in partnership and together, that we freighted a 
small vessel for India, trusting to all the goodly chances which had 
befriended us in our escape from danger and from death, to venture 
once more conjointly to brave the storms and perils of a longer and 
yet more adventurous voyave. Everything was embarked for our 
departure; bills were all paid, and farewells all taken, and we were 
waiting for a fair wind with most eager expectation, being prepared 
to embark at any hour of the day or night, in obedience to the 
warning of the captain. This state of uncertainty seemed to irritate 
the temper of poor Beaumetz: he grew remarkably restless: one 
duy, he entered our lodging, evidently labouring under great ex- 
citement, although commanding himself to appear calm. I was 
engaged at that moment in writing letters to urope; and looking 
over my shoulder, he said, with forced eaiety, ‘ What need to waste 
time in penning those letters ? they will never reach their destina- 
tion. Come with me, and let us take a turn on the Battery ; perhaps 
the wind may be chopping round; we may be nearer our departure 
than we imagine.” ‘The day was very fine, and though the wind 
was blowing hard, I suffered myself to be persuaded. Beaumetz, I 
remembered afterwards, displayed an unusual officiousness in aiding 
me to close my desk, and put away my papers, handing me with 
husried eagerness, my hat and cane, and doing other services to 
quicken my departure, which, at the time, I attributed to his restless 
dente for change. We walked, through the crowded streets, to the © 
Battery. He had seized my arm, and hurried me along, When 
we had arrived at the broad esplanade—the glory of New York— 
Beaumetz quickened his step still more, until we reached close to _ 
the water’s edge. He talked lond and quickly, admiring in energetic 
terms the beauty of the scenery, the Brooklyn heights, the shady 

groves of the island, the ships riding at anchor, and the busy scene 
on the peopled wharf, when suddenly he paused in his mad, inco- 
herent discourse—for I had freed my arm from his grasp, and stood ~ 
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‘immovable before him. Staying his wild and rapid steps, T fixed 
my eye upon his face. He turned aside, cowed and dismayed. 
: ecienes I shouted, ‘you mean to murder me; you intend to. 
throw me from the height into the sea below. Deny it, monster, if 
you can,’ The maniac stared at me for a moment; but I took 
especial care not to avert my gaze from his countenance, and he 
quailed beneath it. He stammered a few incoherent words, and 
strove to pass me, but I barred his passage with extended arms. He 
looked vacantly right and left, and then flung himself upon my 
neck, and burst into tears. ‘Tis true—'tis true, my friend! The 
thought has haunted me day and night, like a flash from the lurid 
fire of hell. It was for this I brought you here. Look! you stand 
within a foot of the edge of the parapet; in another instant the work 
would have been done.’ The demon had left him; his eye was un- 
settled, and the white foam stood in bubbles on his parched lips; 
but he was no longer tossed by the same mad excitement under 
which he had been labouring, for he suffered me to lead him home 
without a single word. A few days’ repose, bleeding, abstinence, 
completely restored him to his former self, and what is most extra- 
ordinary, the circumstance was never mentioned between us. My 
Fate was at work.” 7 

It was whilst watching by the bedside of his friend that Talley- 
rand received letters which enabled him to return to France; he 
did so, and left Beaumetz to prosecute the speculation alone. The 
Prince Talleyrand could never speak of the preceding event without 
shuddering, and to the latest hour of |iis existence believed that 
“he was for an instant gifted with an extraordinary light, and 
during a quick and vivid flash the possible and the true was revealed 
to a strong and powerful mind,” and that upon this the whole of his: 
destiny hinged. “This species of momentary exaltation,” says Dr. 
Sigmond, ‘which is not again repeated, but is remembered with 
the most vivid impression, is what is more immediately known by 
the name of fantasia:” in Fiance and England it is named presehti- 
ment.— Dr, Forbes Winslon’s Psychological Journal, 


THE PRINCESS TALLEYRAND, 


In the Memoirs of Prince Talleyrand we find the following por- 
trait of his strange relative :—‘“ She was the most eccentric person 
I ever met with—the last of a race of which it will ‘be impossible, 
from the change in human ideas, ever to behold another specimen. 
In her youth she had been most beautiful, and still retained, saving’ 
the loss of an eye, traces of loveliness even in advanced age. She 
could not be ial either clever or witty, but was the canse of such: 
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gnterminable wit on the part of others, of such endless good sayings 
on the part of the Prince, that Valancay, to those who were accus- 
tomed to her society, seemed dull 2 perir when she was not there. 
She had the greatest fund of originality and natural vivacity that 
could be possessed by any human being. Her ideas could not be 
made, by any force of reasoning or persuasion, to follow the tide of 
improvement of the times; and she could never be taught to believe 
that the Revolution had wrought any change in the relative posi- 
tions of the aristocracy and the people, but continued, to the latest 
veriod of her life, to treat all plebeians and roturiers as though they 

ad still been serfs and vassals, subject at her will and pleasure to 
détresse and corvée. She was an invaluable specimen of the old inso- 
lent noblesse, and after a day spent in her company you might retire 
to rest, no longer wondering at the horrors of the great Revolution, 
nor yet at the hatred by which they had been instigated. On one 
occasion she had nearly set the whole province in uproar by an 
unseasonable display of what the Prince was wont to call her im- 
pertinence regente. A large party had been invited to dinner at the 
chiteau, a party in honour of the arrival of some high and illustrious 
visitor at Valancay. I think there were even scions of Royalty 
among the guests. In short, it was one of the gaudy days of the 
castle, when the flaming yellow liveries, and the antique silver, and 
the Royal gifts were all displayed. Of course, the préjct of the de- 
partment, the maire of Valancay, the curé, and, in short, all the 
authorities of the place, had been invited, and with true provincial 
punctuality had arrived at the exact hour named in the invitation, 
which, as usual in modern times, was lone before the princely host 
expected to receive his guests, and, when they were ushered into 
the drawing-room, they found that none of the family had as yet 
appeared, and that they would be consequently compelled to amuse 
themselves as they best could until the ringing of the bell, which 
would gather together the stray members of the household. In a 
shert time, however, the great doors of the drawing-room were 
thrown back with a loud fracas, and in sailed, in all the majesty of 
stiffened silks and fluttering plumes, her Highness the Dress 
T-——. The troubled provincials immediately with one accord 
turned from the chimney, where they had been talking in mysterious 
murmurs concerning the mighty individuals whom they were to 
meet at dinner, and moved in a body, with sundry low bows, and a 
great display of gymnastic prostrationg, towards the fair Princess, 
‘The latter stood for a moment, and gazed as they advanced, then 
turning suddenly round to the grinning domestic, who had remained 
‘standing at the door, ‘Fool!’ exclaimed she, indignantly, ‘did I. 
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not bid you ascertain if anybody had arrived, before I troubled 
“myself to come down to the salon?’ ‘Yes, Princess, and I came 
_myself to see,’ answered the servant, looking rather puzzled and 
embarrassed, first at his mistress, then at the guests, who stood. 
wondering where the questioning would lead to; ‘and when I 
found these gentlemen here, I’ ‘Idiot!’ interrupted the Prin-. 
_cess, ‘not to know your business better; remember that such as. 
these are not anybody, but nvbody.’ With these words she togsed 
out of the room, pointing with her fan over her shoulder at the 
poor stupified provincials, whose rage and mortification defy 
description.” ’ 





TALLEYRAND AND BONAPARTE. 


Bourrienne is not the best of authorities, but the earlier volumes 
of the memoirs which pass under his name are less falsified than the 
later ; and an anecdote which he relates of Talleyrand’s interview 
with the First Consul, after being reappointed Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, is so characteristic, that its truth is highly probable -—“ M. 
de Talleyrand, appointed successor to M. de Reinhart at the same 
time that Cambacéres and Lebrun succeeded Sicyes and Roger 
Ducas as Consuls, was admitted to a private audience by the lirst. 
Consul. The speech which he addressed to Bonaparte was so gra- 
tifying to the person to whom it was addressed, and neared 80 
striking to myself, that the words have remained in my memory :—~ 
‘Citizen Consul, you have confided to me the department of foreign 

affairs, and I will justify your confidence; but I must work under 
no oue but oursell This is not mere arrogance on my part: in 
order that France be well governed, unity of action is required ; 
you must be First Consul, and the First Consul must hold in his 
hand all the mainspringss of the political machine—the ministries of 
the interior, of eteral police, of foreign affairs, of war, and the 
marine. The ministers of these departments must transact business | 
with youalone. The ministries of justice and finance have, witheut 
doubt, a powerful influence upon politics; but it is more indirect. 
The second consul is an able jurist, and the third a master of 
finance: leave these departments to them; it will amuse them ; and 
you, General, having the entire management of the essential parts 
of government, may pursue without interruption your noble object, 
the regeneration of France.’ These words accorded too closely with — 
the sentiments of Bonaparte to be heard by hin otherwise than 
with pleasure. He said to me, after M. de Talleyrand had taken his. 
leave, ‘Do you know, Bourrienne, Talleyrand’s advice is sound, 
‘He is o man of sense.’ He then added smilingly :—‘Talleyrand is. 
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a dexterous fellow: he has seen through me. You know I wish to 
do what he advises; and he is in the right. Lebrun is an honest 
man, but a mere book-maker; Cambacéres is too much identified 
with the Revolution: my government must be something entirely 
new.’ ” 3 

Napoleon and Talleyrand may be said to have understood each 
other, and that in a sense not discreditable to either. The good 
sense of both was revolted by the bloodshed and theatrical senti- 
ment, the blended ferocity and coxcombry of the Revolution ; both 
were practical statesmen, men with a taste and talent for adminis-. 
tration, not mere constitution-makers. They resembled each other 
—neither was remarkably scrupulous as to the means by which he 
attained his ends; though this laxity of sentiment was kept in 
check by the natural humanity of both. Their very points of dif- 
ference were calculated to cement their union. Each of these men 
felt that the other was a supplement to himself. Talleyrand readily 
admired and appreciated Napoleon. If he flattered him, it was by 
the delicate method of confirming him in the opinions and inten- 
tions which met his approbation. 

The imperturbability of ‘Talleyrand may have been coarsely ex- 
ageerated; but it was, doubtless, very great. Iis reserve, probably 
constitutional, but heightened by the circumstances of his early life, 
and cultivated upon principle, was impenetrable. In advanced. life 
it seemed even to have affected his physical en When at 
rest, but for his glittering eye it would have been difficult to feel 
certain that it was not a statue that was placed betore you. When 
his sonorous voice broke upon the ear it was like a possessing spirit 
speaking from a graven image. Even in comparatively early lite, 
his power of banishing all expression from his countenance, and the 
soft and heavy appearance of his features, were remarked as contrast- 
ing startlingly with the manly energy indicated by his deep powerful 
voice. Mirabeau in the beginning, Napoleon at the close of the 
Revolution, threw him into the shade; but he outlasted both. The 
secr&t of his power was patience and pertinacity ; and his life has the 
appearance of being preternaturally lengthened out, when we re- 
collect the immense number of widely-removed characters and events 
of which he was the contemporary. It may be said on the one hand 
that he accomplished nothing which time did not in a manner bring 
about; but on the other it may be said, with equal plausibility, that 
scarcely any of the leading events which have occurred in France in 
his day would have taken the exact shape they assumed had not his 
hand interfered to give them somewhat of a bias or direction. Next 
to Napoleon I., he certainly was the most extraordinary man the © 
revolutionary period of France gave birth to. i 
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Of this once great meeting-place for Whig politicians, for poets, 
painters, critics, and scholars, placed in a domain of deep seclusion, 
at “courtly Kensington,” a scholarly hand wrote thus eloquently, 
and we fear prophetically, in 1842, two years after the death of the 
lamented statesman who contributed so greatly to the fame of the 
mansion. | | 

“Yet a few years, and the shades and the structures may follow 
their illustrious masters. The wonderful city, which, ancient and 
gigantic as it is, still continues to grow, as a young town of logwood 
by a water-privilege in Michigan, may soon displace those turrets 
and gardens which are associated with so much that is interesting 
and noble; with the courtly magnificence of Rich, with the loves of 
Ormond, with the councils of Cromwell, with the death of Addison. 
The time is coming, when perhaps a few old men, the last survivors 
of our generation, will seek in vain, amidst new streets and squares, 
and laa stations, for the site of that dwelling, which in their 
youth was the favourite resort of wits and beauties, of painters and 
poets, of scholars, philosophers, and statesmen ; they will remember 
with strange tenderness, many objects familiar to them—the avenue 
and terrace, the busts and the paintings, the carving, the grotesque 
gilding, and the enigmatical mottoes. With peculiar tenderness, 
they will recall that venerable chamber, in which all the antique 
rravity of a college library was so singularly blended with all that 
baiaie grace and wit could divine to embellish a drawing-room. 
They will recollect, not unmoved, those shelves loaded with the 
varied learning of many lands and many ages; those portraits in 
which were preserved the features of the best and wisest Englishmen 
of two generations; they will recollect how many men who have 
guided the politics of Europe, who have moved great assemblies by 
reason and eloquence, who have put life into bronze or canvas, or 
who have left to posterity things so written that it will not willingly 
let thei die, were there mixed with all that was lovely and gtyest 
in the society of the most splendid of capitals. : 

“They will remember the singular character which belonged to 
that circle, in which every talent and accomplishment, every art and 
science, had its place. They will remember how the last debate was 
discussed in one corner, and the last comedy of Scribe.in another; 
while Wilkie gazed with modest admiration on Reynolds’s Baretti; 
while Mackintosh turned over Thomas Aquinas to verify a quotation ; 
while Talleyrand related his conversation with Barras at the Luxem-_ 
bourg, or his ride with Lannes over the field of Austerlitz, They will 
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remember above all, the grace, and the kindness, far more admirable . 
than grace, with which the princely hospitality of that ancient mansion — 
was dispensed; they will remember the venerable and benignant coun- 
tenance and the cordial voice of him who bade them welcome; they 
will remember that temper which years of sickness, of lameness, of 
confinement, seemed only to make sweeter and sweeter; and that 
frank politeness, which at once relieved all the embarrassment of the 
youngest and most timid writer or artist, who found himself for the 
first time among ambassadors and earls, They will remember, that, in 
the last lines, which he traced, he expressed his joy that he had done 
nothing unworthy of the friend of Fox and Grey; and they will have 
reason to feel similar joy, if, in looking back on many troubled years, 
they cannot accuse themselves of having done anything unworthy of | 
men who were distinguished by the friendship of Lord Holland.”— 
John Fisher Murray's Environs of London. | 
“It is remarkable,” says Lord Brougham, “that, like his uncle 
Lord Holland, though fond of poetry [and himself a poet had no 
relish for the kindred art; the other branch of harmony, Music, was 
positively disagreeable to them both—-a remarkable instance of 
hakspeare’s extravagant error in a well-known passage of his 


lays.’* 

| (His Lordship called on Lord Lansdowne a little before his death, 
and showed him his epitaph of his own composing, ‘ Here lies 
Henry Vassal Fox, Lord Holland, &e., who was drowned while 
sitting in his elbow-chair;” he died, in this house, in his elbow- 
chair, of water on the chest.—Cunningham.| 


POLITICAL RISE OF LORD LYNDHURST, 


This very able judge did not succeed in attracting public atten- 
tion until the year 1817, when Serjeant Copley was counsel, in 
conjunction with Sir Charles Wetherell, for James Watson the elder, 
who was indicted for high treason. Lord Campbell, in his Life of 
Lord Ellenborough, says that Lord Castlereagh was sitting on the 
bench during the trial, and he adds the statement, which Lord 
ap isis resented—viz, thut Lord Castlereagh, expressing great 
admiration of Mr. Serjeant Copley’s Republican eloquence, is said 


‘The man that bath no musick in himself, 
Nor is not mov'd with concord of swect sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 
The emotions of his spirit are dull as night, 
Aud his affections dark as Iirebus: 
Let no such man be trusted.” x te 
| _ Merchant of Venice, Act v. Sor 1, 
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to have added, “I will set my rat-trap for him, baited with Cheshire 
cheese.” This anecdote was probably a joke of circuit invention ; but 
it had just this basis of actual fact, that Mr. Serjeant Copley in the 
year following (1818) was made by the Government Chief Justice. 
of Chester. ae 

This story is usually termed “the Cheshire-cheese joke;” but it. 
has been stated, upon indisputable authority, in the Edinburgh 
Review, No. 216, thut “it was during the trial of a prosecution 
against the publisher of the Quarterly Review for an alleged libel on 
Colonel Maceroni that Lord Lyndhurst (then Serjeant Copley) first 
fixed the attention of the Tory leaders as a desirable auxiliary, He 
conducted the defence, and the Duke of Wellington, Lord Liverpool, 
with other members of the Government, having been subpcenaed as. 
witnesses, were seated on the bench. Shortly afterwards, the 
successful advocate was requested to call on the Prime Minister, who 
told him that if he wished to come into Parliament a seat was at his 
disposal, and requested him to take time to consider. The reply was 
an immediate acceptance, and Mr. Serjeant Copley was forthwith 
elected member for Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, on the nomination of 
Mr. Holmes. No pledge, promise, or condition of any sort was 
required, offered, suggested, or imposed.” This paragraph was 
based on information supplied to the writer of the article in the 
Edinburgh Review by Lord Lyndhurst himself, and it was read over 
to him, and declared correct, prior to publication. | 

On the 6th of March, 1827, Copley delivered his able and 
memorable speech against Catholic Emancipation, to which Canning 
retorted so effectually by citing his opinion as law officer of the 
Crown, Canning remarked, with some appearance of justice, that 
“had he been required to predict the quarter from which the attack 
would proceed, the quarter from which it had proceeded would have 
been the last he should have conjectured.” He also charged Sir 
John Copley with not being original in his remarks. “J have met 
them,” said he, “in print,” alluding to the pamphlet of Dr. Phiipotts, 
afterwards Bishop of Exeter, and which, having then just appeared, 
‘it is said Sir Jolin actually held in his hand, when Mr, Lannion, 
or some one lookirg over his shoulder, communicated the circum- 
stance to Canning, who thereupon made the observation reported in. 
his speach; and further, it is said, exclaimed in the cent of the 
song, | | ots 

* Dear Tom, this brown jug which now foams with mild ale 
Was once Luby Philpotts,” | 
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This brush between Mr. Canning and the Master of the Rolls did— 
not cause the slightest diminution of the regard which subsisted 
between them. | | | ie 
A most significant proof of this was in fact afforded a few weeks 
afterwards. Dissensions on the Catholic claims, together with the 
death of Lord Liverpool, having broken up the Cabinet, and Lord 
Eldon having resigned for the very last time, after twenty-five 
years’ occupancy of the woolsack, and an extended series of 
threatened leave-takings, Canning made an offer of the Chancellor- 
ship to Sir John Copley, with the definite intimation ‘ non obstante 
Philpotto.” It is stated that when Lords Liverpool and Eldon were 
discussing his succession to the Mastership of ie Rolls, while Lord 
Liverpool considgred that his claims to that office were paramount, © 
Lord Eldon even went so far as to add that ‘“‘ he goes to school in 
the lower form (the Rolls) to qualify him to remove into the higher, 
if he takes the Chancellorship.” His Lordship probably found that 
this contingency occurred sooner than he anticipated, and certainly — 
he had some dithiculty in reconciling himself to his own surrender of 
that dignified office. Yet it was quite in due course that it should 
fall to the lot of Sir John Copley to succeed him as Chancellor, and Sir 
John therefore, on the 20th of April, 1827, was created Baron Lynd- 
hurst, of Lyndhurst, and very properly, “non obstante Philpotto.’ : 
A pleasant story is related of the damasking of the Great Seal 
gthe perquisite of the Lord Chancellor) at the demise of George IV. 
ard Lyndhurst then held the Seal, but Lord Brougham was its 
Keeper when the Seal of Wilham IV. was completed; hence there ~ 
were two claimants for the damasked Seal, one arguing that it was 
really a Seal of the preceding reign, and as such vested in him at 
the death of the Sovereign ; the other that it was in full force till it 
was actually defaced. King William was appealed to to settle the 
dispute, and decided that each of the two Lords should have half the | 
old Seal: his Majesty ordered his goldsmith to insert the two 
halyes in two superb silver salvers, which he presented to Lord-. 
Lyndhurst and Lord Brougham, recommending en to “toss up” 
which should have the obverse and which the reverse of the Seal. . 
Another story of Lord Lyndhurst resigning the Great Seal, and, on. 
‘his descending the palace staircase, being addressed with ‘“ Lord 
Lyndhurst, can I do anything for you ia was told with much. 
humour by the ex-Chancellor himself. | es 
- Lord Lyndhurst, undoubtedly, did not like to be reminded of his. 
ever having been a Whig and something more. When he was 
canvassing Cambridge University, and asked Musgrave, afterwards 
Archbishop of York, for his vote, the reply was, “Z am a Whig 
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still, sir!” Musgrave’s dog was couchant under the chair on which 
the candidate was sitting, and he was advised to “‘ take care of that 
dog: he’s a terrible fellow for vermin !” a 

‘‘The courtesy of Lord Lyndhurst was as marked a feature in him 
as his learning as a lawyer and his ability as a statesman. It 
probably pained him, when he was Chancellor, to be uncivil even to 
a Lord Mayor, as he was obliged to be, according to ancient custom. 
When a new Lord Mayor invites the other Judges to dine with him 
they bow, by way of assent, but when the same invitation is made 
to the Lord Chancellor, he listens, gives no sign, and the Mayor de- 
parts without an answer.”—Memoir in Atheneum. 

Many are the instances related of the generosity of Lord Lynd- 
hurst. Mr. Gale Jones, the violent Radical, addressed a long letter 
to his lordship, detailing the distressing circumstances in which he 
was placed through ill health and the infirmities of old age, and 
soliciting charity. Lord Lyndhurst read the letter attentively, and 
handed it to his secretary, saying, ‘‘ Make out a cheque on my bank 
for five pounds for this poor man.” The secretary, on looking at the 
signature, said, ‘‘ My lord, are you aware who this man is?” 
“No,” said his lordship, ‘‘ I do not recollect having before seen the 
name.” ‘‘ Why, this is the notorious Gale Jones, who has been for 
so many years so grossly and virulently abusing your lordship.” 
Lord Lyndhurst looked again at the letter, and then said, “ Oh, 
never mind what he has been in the habit of saying about me; the 
poor man seems to be in a very distressed condition; get the cheque 
ready, and send him the money.” ‘a 

Here is a more playful instance of Lord Lyndhurst’s good nature. 
When Cleave, the newsvendor, was tried in the Court of Exchequer, 
on a Government information, he conducted his own case, and was 
treated with much indulgence by Lord Lyndhurst, the judge. 
Cleave began his defence by observing that he was afraid he should, 
before he sat down, give some rather awkward illustrations of the 
truth of the adage, that ‘ he who acts as his own counsel has a fool 
for his client.” ‘Ah! Mr. Cleave,” said his lordship, with great 
pleasantry, ‘‘ah, Mr. Cleave! don’t you mind that adage; it was 
framed by the lawyers.” es 

It is gratifying to add that of this illustrious man “ the end was 
peace ;” and that nothing so called forth Lord Lyndhurst’s perpetual 
eas to God as that He had enabled him, by extending his life 

ar beyond the allotted time, to ‘ redeem the time.” And nobly did 
he redeem the time. His mind was fully occupied with the impor- 
tance of religion. He was incessant in the earnest preparations 
which he meds for death. He applied all the power of his marvellous. 
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intellect and all his apprehensive quickness to the study of religion. 
Great as he was, he bowed down before the greatness of the 
‘Supreme Being. Through religion his natural kindliness and loving 
disposition were refined into the highest Christian graces, which 
were profusely shown in his relations with all who came in contact 
with hig wite daughter, servants, everybody. His last articulate 
words were, “‘ Happy, happy, happy,” and happy he was indeed. 
Those who ministered to him knew his true humility, his hearty 
repentance, his serene and earnest hope. He died in peace and 
charity with all mankind.* 


MACAULAY IN PARLIAMENT. 


M. Mignet, the French historian, in a brief sketch of the delsetes 
on the Reform Bill, thus vividly describes Macaulay. 
~.“ During that long and solemn discussion Mr. Macaulay spoke 
often and eloquently. He delivered five speeches successively, all 
worthy to be preserved. In merely considering his magnifsent 
talent, which suggested comparisons with Burke, it may be said with 
truth that he placed himself by his copious diction, his elevation of 
thought, and his energy, in the rank of the great political orators. 
He enters vigorously on his subject, and masters it. His reasoning 
is solid rather than pompous, firm as well as rhetorical. In his 
short or in his swelling periods, incisive or harmonious, he indulges 
in no details which would weaken the interest of his subject. He no 
more abuses history, from which he draws his telling evidence, than 
he does the eloquence with which he inflicts such unerring ble ws. 
His speeches, carefully studied as they were, seem as if they were 
conceived the moment they were delivered. They show consummate 
labour, and yet the movement of improvisation; and they combine — 
studied eloquence with freedom. The moment he stood up to speak, 
Whigs and Tories crowded the benches of the house. Without the 
external qualities of the orator, he produced great oratorical etfect. — 
On a massive bust (it is thus he is represented) rose a strong and 
oy Seal head. His feet remained as if fixed to the ground. His 
left arm flung behind him, while with his right, and by some abrupt 
movements, he seemed to push, as it were, his words before him, © 
It was in this rigid attitude, and in a tone of voice at first grave, 
that he opened those florid but ardent discourses, copious but 
impetuous, which gradually acquired an irresistible force. Then it. 
grew to be a torrent of strong ‘dbas of convincing facts, of able ‘con 
siderations, of noble sentiments, of close reasonings, of splendid 


* Sermon, preached at St. George’s Church, Hanover-square. 9 
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images, all of which rolled on without confusion, and carried every=. 
thing before it. His hearers, among whom were as many adver- 
garies as partisans, followed him astonished or delighted, and he 
obtained, from the approval of his ideas by some, applauses which 
admiration of his talents drew from others.” : 


SIR JAMES GRAHAM IN PARLIAMENT. . 
Wher, in a time of great political agitation, a Bill was introduced 
prohibiting any person from taking part in the proceedings of a town - 
meeting who was not an inhabitant or freeman of the place, Mr. 
afterwards Sir James) Graham wished to know if a member who sat 
for a borough of which he was neither inhabitant nor freeman would 
come within the meaning of the Act? He paused to listen for the 
report of his shot; but few were attending, and nobody cried 
“ Hear.” He looked to see if had hit; but the Under-Secretaries 
were talking to one another on the Treasury Bench, and Lord 
Castlereagh was ite in smelling the hothouse flower in his: 
button-hole. Mr. Graham repeated his question in other words, but 
with no better effect. He felt half vexed with himself at having got 
up, but he was up and must go on; so he thought he would argue 
the point. The case was not an imaginary one, he said, for it was 
his own, as he happened to sit for a borough of which he was 
neither a freeman nor an inhabitant, and of which he was not likely 
to become either, having no connexion with the place. At this un- 
lucky proffer of irrelevant information, he heard, or thought he 
heard, something like a suppressed laugh. He felt himself getting 
confused, a little at first, and then very much so. For a few 
minutes he rambled on through commonplace and reiteration, but no 
timely cheer came to his rescue, and he sat down without any dis- 
tinct recollection of what he had said or what he had intended to 
say. Mr. Henry Lascelles, who sat opposite, whispered to a mutual 
friend, “ Well, there is an end of Graham; we shall hear no more 
of him.”—Life by Torrens. " 
When, in 1884, Sir Robert Peel was about to form his ministry, 
a King’s messenger was despatched to Sir James Graham, who was 
found about to dine at the rectory at Artharet, and with certain 
politicians of a strong blue tint. One of these, bursting with impa- 
tience, suddenly asked him, ‘‘ Well, Sir James, what are you thinke 
ing of doing?” ‘The only thing I am thinking of doing just now,” 
he answered, “is of eating a good dinner.” A evi eee 
_ It was during the debate on the Address, at the opening of the: 
next session of Parliament, that O’Connell quoted the lines of Can-. 
“ning, as descriptive of Sir James Graham and those who with him 
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were then led by Lord Stanley, neither a party nor a faction, What 
is it, he asked, that | : ae 2 


Down thy hill, romantic Ashburne, glides ? 
—The Derby Dilly carrying six insides. 


“No political sobriquet,” remarks Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens, “ ever 
stuck more closely, and few ever more effectually served their pur- 
pose,” 

Personally, Sir James Graham was, in 1844, the most unpopular 
statesman of the day. “‘ How do you account for it,” said a mutual 
friend, standing one day below the bar, to a noble lord whom Sir 
James had lately complimented highly in debate, and towards whom 
he had certainly never shown anything like disrespect. ‘‘ How? 
Why just look at him as he sits there, with his head thrown back 
and his eyes fixed on the windows over the gallery, as if there was 
nothing going on in the House worth his listening to.” Another dis- 
tinguished apa when asked why so many people hated him. 

replied, “ He has cocked his hat on the wrong sds of hig head, and 
depend upon it that’s a mistake not easily got over.” 

In 1847, when addressing the House ene evening on tle olt- 
debated subject of the connexion between the rate of wages and the 

rice of food, Sir James reiterated his declaration that experience 
had convinced him that the former had a constant tendency to rise 
in proportion as the latter fell. Lord George Bentinck, who was 
sitting on the front Opposition bench below him, threw back his 
head, and, looking at him, exclaimed, ‘“ Ah, yes, but you know you 
said the other thing before.” A shout of laughter, in which Sir 
James joined, was followed by cheers and counter-cheers, and curio- 
sity was on tiptoe for the retort. From his perch, as he used to 
call it, the ex-minister looked down at his noble antagonist, and 
said, in a tone of ineffable humour, “The noble Lerd’s taunts fall 
harmless upon me; I’m not in office now.’ ! a 

dn 1852 he again stood for Carlisle, abolishing all necessity for 
apologies and explanations by the simple words, “ Well, gentlemen, — 

the wanderer has returned.” He was elected, and returned thanks. _ 
‘Somebody had said that if he were returned, Carlisle would be — 
called a refuge for the destitute. Well, that was a better name for. _ 
it to bear than an hospital for the incurable.” Pe bit= o he 

No one knew better than Sir James Graham how to ward off an. 
attack on the hustings. In 1859, when a squib was published styl- — 
‘ing him a weather-cock, le retorted, ‘ Well, I think it very likely | 
that on the day of election I shall show which way the wind blows,” — 
Ta power of work, Sir James Graham and Sir Robert Peel were: ’ 
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the admiration of each other, and of all who knew them. When 
Sir Philip Crampton, on one occasion, found Sir Robert Peel not 
looking over well, he ventured to suggest that the Premier did not — 
allow himself sufficient time for rest and relaxation. “‘ Do you think 
so?” was Peel's reply. ‘‘ Why, what I do in the way of work is 
nothing to what Graham does.” | | 
Mr. Torrens relates the following instance of want of graciousness © 
in this unpopular statesman :—“ In 1887, on the death of King Wil- 
liam, Tard ae Russell came to the bar of the House of Commons * 
charged with a Message from the Queen. Hats were immediately 
ordered off, and even the Speaker announced from the chair that — 
members must be uncovered. Every one complied with the injunc- 
tion except Sir James Graham, who continued to wear his hat until 
the first words of the Message were pronounced. His doing so was 
the subject of some unpleasant remarks in the newspapers, and at 
the meeting of the House next day, he rose to explain, that in not 
taking off his hat until the word Ztegina was uttered, he but followed 
the old and established custom—a custom which he deemed better 
than that observed by everybody else in the House.” The Speaker 
then said that Sir James Graham was quite right—that he was 
strictly within rule in not uncovering until the initiatory word of the 
Message was delivered. If Sir James Graham had the letter of the 
law on his side, still there was a stiffness in his conduct which, con- 
sidering that the message came from a young Queen, and was her 
first message to her faithful Commons, was not over attractive, _ 


WELLINGTONIANA, 


Sir Walter Scott once described the Duke of Wellington’s style of 
debating as “slicing an argument into two or three parts, and help- 
ing himself to the best.” 

Colonel Gurwood relates, the Duke complained that liberties were 
taken with him. He said, when he went to Court, after William 
the Fourth’s death, the Duke of Cambridge said, “ Why, Duke, why 
d’ye have your hair so short?” Directly after the Duke of Sussex 
said, ‘ Why are you not in mourning, Duke?” ‘The Duke said, 
“T ordered black, your Royal Highness.” ‘‘ Ah,” said he, “ itis not. 
black. It is what the French call téte-de-negre.” ‘“‘The Duke of 
Marlborough,” said the Duke to Gurwood, “ because he was an old 
man, was treated like an old woman. I won’t be. And the reason 
why I have a right never to have a liberty taken with me, is because 
I never take a liberty with any man.” Colonel Gurwood said that 
the Duke, although he had known Lord Fitzroy Somerset from @. 
boy, always called him Lord Fitzroy, rot ie ee 
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“The rat has got into the bottle” was the Duke’s favourite say- 
ing, when people tried to persuade him to do what he had made up 
his mind not to do. “This not very intelligible expression,” says 
Mr. Tom Taylor, “‘may refer to an anecdote I have heard of the 
Duke’s once telling, in his later days, how the musk-rats in India 
got into bottles, which ever after retained the odour of musk.” 
“‘ Hither the rats must be very small,” said a lady who heard him, | 
“ or the bottles very large.” “On the contrary, madam,” was the - 
Duke’s reply, ‘very small bottles, and very large rats.” “That is 
the style of logic we have to deal with at the Horse Guards,” whis- 
pered Lord - | 

The saying of the Duke ought never to be forgotten, that “ sne- 
cess can only be obtained by tracing every part of every operation 
from its origin to its concluding point.” 

It was dpropos to the county of Dublin meeting, in January, 1821, 
that the celebrated mét of the Duke of Wellington was uttered in- 
the House of Lords. ‘‘ County meetings,” said his Grace, “ are 
farces.” ‘On this occasion,” retorted the Duke of Leinster, ‘it 
was not the fault of the authorities that the farce did not turn out a_ 
travedy.” 

ord Strangford was staying with the Duke of Wellington at 

Walmer Castle, when, one morning at breakfast, the Duke informed 
him that he was obliged to go up to London immediately, as all his 
razors required setting, but he would be back to dinner. Lord 
Strangford very naturally offered to lend the Duke his razors, which 
his Grace did not accept. Lord 8. then offered to take the razors 
to Dover; but the Duke replied, ‘ ‘The man who always sharpens 
my razors has sharpened them for many years; I would not trust 
them with any one else. He lives in Jermyn-street, and there they 
must go. So you see, Strangford, every man has a weak point, and 
my weak point is about the sharpening of my razors. Perhaps you are 
not aware that I shave myself and brush my own clothes. 1 regret 
that I cannot clean my own boots; for servants bore me, and the 
presence of a crowd of idle fellows annoys me more than I can tell. 
you. | : 
: Occasionally, besieging correspondents got the better of the gal-— 
lant Duke. A Mrs. Dowell, who kept a tobacconist’s shop at the en- 
trance to Wilton-place, Knightsbridge, was so partial to the Duke, 
that she was continually inventing some new plan whereby to express _ 
her regard. She sent him patties, cakes, and other delicacies; and, 





_ ® Note to Lord Haydon’s Autobiography and Journals; one of the best Aaecdote 
bo ks of our time. | | ae es 
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ag i¢ was useless to attempt to defeat the old woman’s pertinacity, 
everything sent was taken in. ‘’o such a pitch did she carry this 
mania, that she regularly laid for his Grace at her table, constantly 
expecting he would call in. a 
~The Duke was once asked by a friend, with ill-timed familiarity, 
if he was ever surprised ? ‘‘ No,” replied his Grace; “ but I am now.” 

The Duke had, however, some escapes at home. One day, in- 
May, 1845, as he was walking up the roadway of Park-lane, when 
opposite Gloucester House, a carter came along with a country wagon 
and a team of horses; he called aloud to the Duke, who, being very 
deaf, did not hear the man, who had very nearly, with his wain, 
thrown down and driven over the hero of a hundred fights! We 
happen to know a gentleman who took his Grace almost from under 
the ee of an omnibus, opposite the Earl of Cadogan’s House, in 
Piccadilly. | 

The Duke, when assailed by the mob, on his return from the 
Tower, during the Reform Bill excitement, had an escape of another 
sort. A young man, in a gig or taxed-cart, kept close to the Duke’s 
horse the whole way through the City, in such a manner as com- 
pletely to guard one side. He never once looked up, nor had the 
air or manner of one who was dving anything out of the way; and 
we believe he remains to this day unknown, though the greatest 
disgrace that could have fallen on the nation was, in all human pro- 
bability, averted by him. : 

It was during the unhealthy excitement, when the Reform Bill 
mob clung to the wheels of the Lord Mayor’s state-coach, as it rolled 
into the court-yard of St. James’s, that Apsley House was attacked 
by the lawless brawlers, who threw stones at the very gallery in 
which was celebrated every year the victory which saved England 
and Europe! It was to protect his mansion, after the windows had 
been broken by the mob, that the Duke had afhxed to the windows | 
bullet-proof iron venetian blinds. Nor were these blinds removed 
during the Duke’s lifetime. ‘They shall remain where they are,” 
was his remark, “as a monument of the gullibility of a mob, and the 
worthlessness of that sort of popularity for which they who give it 
can assign no good reason. I don’t blame the men that ‘broke my 
windows. They only did what they were instigated to do by others’ 
who ought to have known better. But if any one be disposed to_ 
grow giddy with popular applause, I think a glance towards these 
iron shutters will soon sober him.” In the general repair of Apsley 
House, some time after the Duke’s death, these iron blinds were - 
removed by order of the present Duke: to our thinking it was most. 
discreet to leave the further lesson to he recorded in history, 
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On going over Apsley House, soon after the death of the Duke of 
Wellington, we were shown, on the lawn in the rear of the mansion 
next Hyde Park, the garden-engine with which the Duke was wont 
to enjoy exercise, just as did his great antagonist, Napoleon, at Long- 
wood, For, in Captain Nicholls’s journal, in Sir Hudson Lowe’s Let- 
ters and Journals, we find: “ j an. 2, 1820. General Bonaparte’ 
was amusing’ himself with the pipe of the fire-engine, spouting wat 
on the trees and flowers of his favourite garden.” | 

In 1839 Haydon went to Walmer Castle, to paint the Duke for a 
Liverpool Committee; the artist has given a minute account of the 
visit in his journal. 

“In the evening, the Duke talked of the sea encroaching at 
Dover, and of the various plans to stop it. ‘What, there are plans?’ 
said Sir Astley Cooper, who was one of the party. ‘ Yes, yes, there 
are as many Dover doctors as other doctors,’ said he, and we all 
laughed. 

‘The Duke said, when he came to Paris, in 1814, Madame de Staél 
had a grand party to mcet him. The Abbé du Pradt was there. In 
conversation he said, ‘ Murope owes her salvation to one man. But 
before he gave me time to look foolish,’ added the Duke, ‘Du Pradt 
put his hand on his own breast, and said, ‘¢ Cest moi.” 

“ He then talked of Bonaparte’s system. Sir Astley used the old 
cant—‘ It was selfish.’ ‘It was,’ said the Duke, ‘bullying and 
driving.’ Of France he said, ‘They robbed each other, and then 
poured out on Europe to fill their stomachs and pockets by robbing 
others.’ | 

‘He spoke of Don Carlos—said he was a poor creature. He saw 
him at Dorchester House two days before he escaped. He advised — 
him not to think of it. He told him ‘all we are now saying will be 
in Downing-street in two hours.’ ‘You have no posts,’ Carlos said, 
‘Zumalacaragui will take me on.’ ‘ Before you move,’ oe his 
Grace, ‘be sure ze has got one.’ (Here was the man.) The Duke 
sayl Don Carlos affected sickness—somebody got into his bed, and 
‘kept the farce up—that medicine came—that the French ambassador 
behaved like a noodle. Instead of telegraphing up to Bayonne, 
which would have carried the news there in two hours, he set off in 
his post-carriage and four after Don Carlos, when he must have got 
to Bayonne or near it. B40 ae 
x. ‘'The Duke talked of the want of fucl in Spain—of what the. 
trons suffered, and how whule houses, so many to a division, were 
pulled down, and regularly paid for, to serve as fuel. He said every. 
‘Englishman who has a nee goes to bed at night. He. found 
Divouacking was not suitable to the character of the English soldier, | 
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He got drunk, and lay down under any hedge. Discipline was — 
destroyed. But when he introduced tents, every soldier belonged 
to his tent, and, drunk or sober, he got to it before he went to sleep. 


I said, ‘Your Grace, the French always bivouac.’ ‘Yes,’ he replied, 
‘because French, Spanish, and all other nations, lie anywhere. It 
is their habit. They have no homes.’ 

“The Duke said the natural state of man was plunder. Society 
was based upon the security of property alone. It was for that 
object men associated; and he thought we were coming to the 
natural state of society very fast.” : 

A delightful scene with children, of whom the Duke was very fond, 
is ee ae next morning, at breakfast. ‘‘In the midst, six dear 
noisy children, were brought to the windows. ‘Let them in,’ said 


the Duke, and in they came and rushed over to him, saying, ‘How 


d’ye do, Duke? how d’ye do, Duke?’ One boy, young Grey, 
roared, ‘I want some tea, Duke.’ ‘You shall have it, if you 
promise not to slop it over me, as you did yesterday.’ Toast and 
tea were then in demand. Three got on one side, and three on the 
other, and he hugged them all. Tea was poured out, and I saw 


little Grey try to slop it over the Duke’s frock-coat. Sir Astley | 


said, ‘You did not effect this.’ They then rushed out on the leads, 
and after breakfast I saw the Duke romping with the whole of them, 
and one of them gave his Grace a devil of athump. I went round to 


my bedroom. The children came to the window, and a dear little 


black-eyed girl began romping. I put my head out, and said, ‘ I’ll 
catch you!’ Just as I did this, the Duke, who did not see me, put 
his head out at the door, close to my room, No. 10, which leads to 
the leads, and said, ‘T’ll catch ye!—ha, ha, I’ve got ye!’ at which 
they all ran away. He looked at them, and laughed, and went in.” 
In the evening, the Duke seated himself in the drawing-room, put 
a candle on each side of him, and read the Standard through. Sir 
Astley had left in the morning, and in talking of the Duke's power 
of conversation, related that when some one said, ‘‘ Habit is second 
nature,” the Duke remarked, “‘It is ten times nature.” | 
Gurwood said, the Duke told him he gave 1000J. a-year away, 
because the Government would not put the demands relating té his 
‘Wardenship of the Cinque Ports on the Estimates. ae 
Gaiod: also said that the year when Alexander’s bank failec 





e 


the Duke gave away at least 60002. One day, he found the Duke 
sealing up bank-notes, and sending off envelope after envelope, and 


his Grace said he ought to be as rich as Croesus, and have mines 


“without end. 


Alava, who acted as the Duke’s aide-de camp at Waterloo, used 
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to relate that as he was joining the Duke early on the field, he 
thought to himself, ‘I wonder how he feels and looks with Napoleon 
opposite.’ The Duke shortly joined, and called out in his bluff 
manner, ‘ Well, how did you like the ball last night? Putting up 
his glass, and sweeping the enemy’s ground, he then said to Alava, 
‘ That fellow little thinks what a confounded licking he’ll get before 
the day is over.’” 7 
_ An interesting little girl was present during a sitting of the Duke 
to Mr. Weigall, for his portrait; when she amused herself with 
some childish attempt at drawing ‘the window of the opposite 
house,” to which she desired to draw the Duke’s attention. Patting 
her on the head, he observed, “ Very meritorious! very ingenious! 
I’m considered a great favourite with children. I was at the house 
of Lord 8. the other day, and a fine little fellow was there who_ 
had evidently been told that [ was coming, and was on the look-out 
for me. He called soldiers 2wb-a-dubs, As soon as I went in, he 
came up to me, and said, ‘‘ You are not a Rub-a-dub at all, for you 
don’t wear a red coat.” His Grace, however, remarked that he was 
not always fortunate with children. “I was lately,” said the Duke, 
“in the ee of a French marquis; they brought in a little child 
to.see me; I wanted to take it in my arms, but the child seemed to 
have a great aversion to me, and shrunk from ine; so, I said to the 
little thing, ‘Pourquoi,’ and clinging to the nurse, it said, ‘I] bat 
tout le monde!’ I suppose she had heard her nurse say so, and 
thought I should beat her.” 
Mr. Weigall remarked to the Duke, at the above sitting, that he 
did not wear his orders, when he took them out of his pocket in a 
crumpled piece of paper, and placed them on his breast, observing — 
“J did not put them on before coming out, for the worst of it is, I 
find the people think I am after something, Now, on Saturday, 
when I was coming here, I saw a fellow running by my side. I 
turned round my horse, and asked him where he was running to ? 
He said, ‘Zo see where you are going to? ‘ Well, then,’ I remarked, 
‘Tam going through Stanhope Gate’—and darted off.” | 

_ One evening, the ladies pressed the Duke for some of his stories. 
For some time he declared all his stories were in print. At last, he 
said, Well, I'll you one that has not been printed. In the middle of 
the battle of Waterloo, he saw a man in plain clothes, riding about 
onacob in the thickest fire. During a temporary lull, the Duke 
beckoned him, and he rode over. He asked him who he was, and 
what business he had there. He replied, he was an Englishman 
accidentally at Brussels, that he had never seen a fight, and wanted 
to see one. The Duke told him he was in instant danger of his life; 
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he said, “ not more than your Grace,” and they parted. But every 
- now and then the Duke saw the cob-man riding about in the smoke, | 
and at last having nobody to send to a regiment, he again beckoned 
to this little fellow, and told him to go up to that regiment, and 

order them to charge—giving him some mark of authority the 

colonel would recognise. Away he galloped, and in a few minutes 

the Duke saw his order obeyed. The Duke usked him for his 

curd, and found in the evening, when the card fell out of his 

sash, that he lived at Birmingham, and was a button manufacturer ! 

When at Birmingham, the Duke inquired of the firm, and found he 

was their traveller, and then in Ireland. When he returned, at the 

Duke’s request he called on him in London. His Grace was happy - 
to see him, and said he had a vacancy in the Mint of 800. a-year, 

where accounts were wanted. he little cob-man said it would be 

exactly the thing, and the Duke installed him—much to his Grace’s 

honour, 

Of the Duke’s perfect coolness on the most trying occasions, 
Colonel Gurwood related this instance. He was once in great 
danger of being drowned at sea. It was bed-time, when the captain 
of the vessel came to him, and said, ‘‘ It will soon be ali over with 
us.” “Very well,” answered the Duke, “then I shall not take off 
my boots.” 

To the oft-repeated question, Was the Duke ever wounded? we 
may quote the following, from the Life of General Sir William Napier, 
published in 1864: | | 

“ After dusk, at the battle of Salamanca, the Duke rode up alone 
behind my regiment, and I joined him; he was giving me some 
orders, when a ball passed through his left holster, and struck his 
thigh; he put his hand to the place, and his countenance changed 
for an instant, but only for an instant; and to my eager inquiry if 
he was hurt. he replied, sharply, ‘No!’ and went on with his. 
orders.. Whether his Hesh was torn or only bruised I know not.” 

‘The Duke is known to have been an early riser; the advantages. 
of which were illustrated throughout his long life. His service of 
the Sovereigns and the public of this country for more than half o_ 
century,—in diplomatic situations and in councils, as ee as in the 
army,—has scarcely a parallel in British history. His Despatches . 
are the best evidence of his well-regulated mind in education, No. 
letters could ever be more temperately or more perspicuously exs 
pressed than those famous documents. They show what immense _ 
results in the aggregate were obtained by the Duke, solely in virtue | 
of habits which le had sedulously cultivated from his boyhood—early 
‘rising, strict attention to details, taking nothing ascertainable for | 
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_ granted, unflagging industry, and silence, except when speech was 
necessary, or certainly harmless. Ilis early habit of punctuality is 
pleasingly illustrated in the following anecdote: “I will take care 
to be punctual at five to-morrow morning,” said the engineer of New 
London Bridge, in acceptance of the Duke’s request that he would 
meet him at that hour the following morning. “ Say a quarter before 
five,” replied the Duke, with a quiet smile; “I owe all I have 
achieved to being ready a quarter of an hour before it was deemed 
necessary to be so; and I learned that lesson when a boy.” 
Whoever has seen ‘“ the Duke’s bedroom” at Apsley-house and its 
lain appointments, will not regard it as a chamber of indolence. 
t was, a few years since, narrow, shapeless, and ill-lighted; the 
bedstead small, provided only with a mattress and bolster, and 
scantily arteined with green silk; the only ornaments of the walls 
were an unfinished sketch, two cheap prints of military men, and 
a ‘small portrait, in oil: yet here slept the Great Duke, whose 
“eightieth year was by.” 
“THE TENTH OF APRIL.” 


~The great Chartist Demonstration of 1848 was brought to a ridi- 
culous issue, by the unity aud resolution of the Metropolis, backed 
by the judicious measures of the Government, and the masterly 
military precautions of the Duke of Wellington. ‘On our famous 
10th of April, his peculiar genius was exerted to the unspeakable 
advantage of peave and order. So effective were his prepara- 
tions that the most scrious insurrection could have been suc- 
cessfully encountered, and yet every source of provocation and alarm 
was removed by the dispositions adopted. No military display. was 
anywhere to be seen. The troops and the cannon were all at: their 
posts, but neitheir shako nor bayonet was visible; and for all that 
met the eye, it might have been concluded that the peace of the 
metropolis was still entrusted to the keeping of its own citizens, As 
an instance, however, of his forecast against the worst, on this 
-meftnorable occasion, it may be observed that orders-‘were given to 
the commissioned officers of artillery, to take the discharge of their 
‘pieces on themselves. The Duke knew that a cannot-shot too much 
or too little might change the aspect of the day; and he provided 
by these remarkable instructions, both for imperturbable forbearants 
as long as forbearance was best, and for unshrinking action when 


the moment for action came.” —Memoir; Times, 

ee ae WATERLOO QUERTES. . — 

_. Haydon asked the Duke of Richmond if there ever was a moment 
when he desponded at Waterloo, He said: “Never. For an in- 
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stant some young officers might fear, when the cavalry were on the 
hill, that they had got possession of the artillery; but all old ones 
_ knew that cavalry getting possession of artillery was nonsense.” 
~ When Haydon dined at Lord Palmerston’s, he sat next to Lord 
‘Hill, and this conversation ensued: ‘I said, ‘My Lord, I feel great 
interest in seeing your Lordship after reading so much about you.’ 
‘Ah!’ said Lord Hill, ‘those days are past.’ ‘ But,’ said I, ‘ not 
forgotten.’ He seemed pleased at my attention, and came home 
with me to see the picture. | 

“While in the carriage I said, ‘My Lord, was there ever any 
time of the day at Waterloo when you desponded?’ ‘Certainly 
not,’ he replied. ‘There never was any panic?’ ‘No. There was 
no time of the day.’ I said, ‘I apologise; but Sir Walter Scott 
asked the Duke the same thing, and he made the same reply.’ Lord 
Hill said, in the simplest manner, ‘I dare say.’” 

A coincidence rarely remembered, may be mentioned here. During 
the visit of the Allied Sovereigns to this country, George IV. (then 
Prince Regent) was entertained at a costly banquet at Guildhall, 
London, with Alexander, Emperor of Russia, and Frederick William 
III., King of Prussia, June 18, 1814; and on the first anniversary 
of this festival, June 18, 1815, was fought the battle of Waterloo. 


THE WELLINGTON FAMILY AND TALLEYRAND., 
Talleyrand, it is told, suggested to Bonaparte, after the battle of 


Leipsig, 1813, the idea of Taising the Duke of Wellington to the 
throne of England! The details are thus related in Rovigo’s 
Memoirs :—“ The Emperor asked him to explain himself, and M. de 
Talleyrand continued: ‘There is in England a family which has 
acquired a distinction favourable to the encouragement of every 
kind of ambition. It is natural to suppose that it possesses ambi- 
tion, or at least, that, by showing a disposition to second its ambi- 
tion, we may excite in it the desire of elevation; and also, that 
there are in England a sufficient number of adventurous mem to 
turn the chances of its fortune. At all events, such a proposition 
could do us no harm. On the contrary, if it were listened to, it 
might bring about changes which would soon aoe us in a state in 
which we would have Httle to repair. Another consideration ig, 
that, your allies have failed you, you can do nothing solid except. 
with new men connected from the beginning with the conservation 
of your system.’ The Emperor listened to M. de Talleyrand, but. 
desired him to speak out more plainly, remarking that he was always. 
the same, and that there was no knowing what he would be at. 
Thus pressed, Talleyrand mentioned the ¥ ; 





fellesley family, and said, - 
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‘ Look at Wellington, who may be supposed to have something in 
view. If he submit to live on his reputation, he will soon be for- 
gotten. He has several examples before his eyes; and a talent 
such as his will not be stopped, so long as there is something to be 
desired,’ The Emperor did not adopt these suggestions. He 
observed, that before helping the ambition of others, it was fit that 
he should be in a condition to make himself respected in his 

overnment; and added, that at the present moment he could give 

is attention to nothing else. M. de Talleyrand, however, told me, 
that the Emperor appeared much impressed with what he had 
stated. He indeed expected that the Emperor would have again 
spoken to him on the subject.” 


THE MARQUESS WELLESLEY. 


Lord Wellesley’s prosperous career of civil service was more flat- 
tering to his ambition than productive of emolument. His father’s 
debts were paid by him voluntarily, but he was unable to preserve 
the family estates. On the fall of Seringapatam, the sum of 10,0002. 
was set apart for the Marquess—a grant which, on his suggestion, 
was abandoned to the army. 

The Marquess, unlike his illustrious brother, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, was a lover of dress, and carried the spirit of foppery so far, 
that he would often play the coxcomb for his own amusement. He 
would sit in his own room for hours with no other spectator than 
what he saw reflected in the mirror, dressed in full costume, and 
decorated with the blue riband and the Garter, as if meant to appear 
at a chapter, or a royal levée. 


O'CONNELL AND HAYDON, 

The painter, during O’Connell’s sittings to him, contrived to 
draw from him some interesting talk about the politics of the time, 
of which Haydon, with his accustomed tact, made the following 
entyies in his Diary :— 

“At twelve I went to O’Connell’s, and certainly his appearance 
was very different from what it is in the House of Commons. It 
was, on the whole, hilarious and good-natured. But there was a 
cunning look. He has an eye like a weasel. Light seemed hang- 
ing at the bottom, and he looked out with a searching ken, like 
Brougham, something, but not with his depth of insight. : 

“1 was first shown into his private room. A shirt hanging by 
the fire, a hand-glass tied to the window-bolt, papers, hats, brushes, 
wet towels, and dirty shoes, gave intimation of ‘Dear Ireland.’ 

After a few moments O’Connell rolled in in a morning-gown, a loose 
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black handkerchief tied round his neck, God knows how; a wig, 
and a foraging-cap bordered with gold lace. As a specimen of cha-— 
racter he began, ‘Mr. Haydon, you and I must understand each 
other about this picture. They say I must pay for this likeness.’ 
‘Not at all, sir.” This is the only thing of the sort that has hap- 

ned to me. j 

‘““He sat down, and I sketched him. He talked of Repeal. 
‘What did ye think of me when I first started the question? 
“That you were mad,’ said I. ‘Do you not think, sir,’ I said, ‘that 
ieclend being the smaller, must always be subject to England, the 
larger Ireland?’ ‘No,’ said O’Connell. ‘Is not Portugal a smaller 
country than Spain?’ ‘Yes; but she is a separate country.’ 

“¢QOne great mistake of the Liberals,’ said he, ‘is their infidelity. 
Now, there are no infidels in Ireland.’ ‘No,’ said I; ‘they are too 
poetical.’ O'Connell looked at me as if he thought that was new 
and true. I succeeded in his head. It is a head of hilarity and 
good humour, while his nose and eyes denote keen cunning. His 
voice is melodious and persuasive, und there is a natural poetry 
about his mind that renders him interesting. There were no less 
than five papers in the room, in which O’Connell read alternately. 
He said, ‘1 got a scolding from Peel last night. I told him I 
spared him this once—but the next time ise 

Of another sitting; ‘O’Connell came in his best wig, and looking 
in great health and vigour. O'Connell has a head of great senti- 
ment and power, but yet cunning. The instant he came in he 
looked at the picture, and said, ‘Ah, there’s Stanley, with a smile I 
never yet saw on his countenance—Melbourne, Graham, Russell,— 
Grey, but too handsome ;—Althorp, the bitterest enemy of Ireland, 
but ie shall never legislate for her.’ 

“‘(Q’Connell was in great good humour, and I begged him to give 
me a history of his early lite. He did so immediately, explained 
their first meeting to consider the grievances of the Catholics—their 
being interrupted by a company of soldiers, &c. The poetical way 
in which he described the crashing of the muskets on the stones at 
“Order arms,’ was characteristic. I said, ‘It is somewhat ungrate- 
ful, after getting emancipation, to turn round, and demand repeal,’ 
‘Not in me,’ said O’Connell; ‘J always said repeal would be the 
consequence of emancipation, and I always avowed such to be my 
object.” ‘Do you think you will carry.it? ‘Not a doubt of it,’ 
said O'Connell. ‘If you vet repeal, what will you do?) ‘Have an 
Irish Parliament directly.” ‘But an Irish Parliament,’ said I, ‘ was 
always corrupt.’ ‘Yes,’ said he, ‘in borough-mongering times; 
but now there is a constituency, Besides, corrupt as it was, it 








carried important measures,’ 
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. &*Upon my word,’ I said, ‘ you take up more time in the House 
than you ought.’ ‘ We can’t help it,’ said O’Connell. ‘Don’t you 
think the Irish people barbarous?’ said I. O’Connell was shaken, 
and he tried to explain why they were not, but did not succeed. 
O’Connell spoke of himself with great candour. He said, ‘ How 
could the Government expect after the character and publicity I 
gained by emancipation, I could relapse into a poor barrister? 
Maia vanity would not permit it.’ | 

_ “How they bore you,’ said I, ‘in the House about Barrett.’ 
‘Ah,’ said O’Connell, with one of his wicked arch smiles, ‘ Barrett 
and I understand each other. He makes 1500/. or 2000/. a-year 
by my organs.’ ” 

THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND LORD ELDON. 

A strange scene took place between these two statesmen, on the 
forming of the Duke’s Administration, early in 1828. The day after 
his Grace received the King’s commands, he wrote to Lord Eldon, 
declaring his intention of calling on him the next day. By Lord 
Eldon’s account, the meeting was an awkward one; the ex-chancellor 
evidently expecting the otfer of some post in the Administration, 
though too old to resume his seat on the woolsack. ‘“ From the 
moment of his quitting me,” writes Lord Eldon, ‘ to the appearance 
in the papers of all the appointments, I never saw his Grace. I had 
no communication with him, either personally, by note, letter, by 
message through any other person, or in any manner whatever, and 
for the whole fortnight I heard no more of the matter than you did 
—some of my colleagues in oftice—(and much obliged to me too)— 
passing my door constantly, on their way to Apsley House, without 
calling upon me. In the meantime rumour was abroad that I had 
refused all ofhice.” However, it being somehow communicated that 
Lord Eldon was much hurt at this sort of treatment, brought the 
Duke to him again, and the object of his visit seemed to be to 
account for all this. ‘‘ He stated in substance,” says Lord Eldon, 
‘that he had found it impracticable to make any such administra- 
tion as he was sure I should be satisfied with, and therefore, he 
thought he should only be giving me unnecessary trouble in coming 
near me—-or to that effect.” ‘hen came out the old politician’s 
soreness about not having been offered the office of Prceident of the 
Council, and about being considered impracticable, which he was 
sure nobody had any reason to suppose; and about being neglected - 
for a whole fortnight! The Duke gave as u justification for ‘having 
‘concluded that Lord Eldon would not have approved the composi-_ 
‘tion of the Ministry, that he seemed as if he did not like it, now the 
whole ministry was complete, to which Lord Eldon emphatically 
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replied, that he thought it ad d bad one. “We conversed to- 
gether,” he continued, “however, till it seemed to me we both 
became a good deal aftected.” 


‘NO MISTAKE.” 


In 1827, the death of Mr. Canning having led to the formation 
of the Goderich Administration, the Duke of Wellington resumed, 
on the 27th of August, the command of the army. In January 
following, the pro tempore Administration of Lord Goderich having ' 
broken down, the Duke was called upon by the King to form a 
ministry. His first impulse was to decline the mission ; but, finding 
a iat difficulty in getting another individual to fill the place, an. 
it being the unanimous wish of those with whom he usually acted 
that he should take office, he determined to accept it. When in- 
stalled, the Duke went to work in true military style : he exacted 
the most prompt and entire obedience from his subordinate col- 
leagues. Mr. Hiskiseo: who had been retained, soon felt this. 
The Duke, like all military men, hated ideologists; and he looked 
on Mr. Huskisson, with his liberal Toryism and Free-Trade ten- 
dencies, as one of this class. It was not long before he found an 
excuse for getting rid of him. On the East Retford Bill, Mr. Hus- 
kisson gave a vote ditferent from that which the mot @ordre had 
prescribed. The same night, feeling the importance of the step, he 
sat down, in excitement, and wrote a letter, in which he condi- 
tionally placed his othce at the Duke’s disposal. Had the Duke 
desired to retain him, he would have given him time to reflect; but 
the opportunity was tempting, and the Duke chose to regard the 
letter as an unconditional resignation. He even proceeded to clench 
the matter by filling up Mr. Huskisson’s place. In vain did Lord 
Palmerson endeavour to patch up a reconciliation. The Duke was 
immovable; and, in answer to a suggestion that there had been a 
mistake, wrote his celebrated words: “ It is no mistake; it can be 
no mistake ; it shall be no mistake.” This positiveness settled, the 
uffair. The people thought it a capital joke to see these theoretical 
men thus sent to the right about by the practical soldier; and it is 
on record that when the news of Huskisson’s dismissal was known, 
numerous vessels in the Thames hoisted their flags in token of satis- 
fauction—because Mr. Huskisson was known to be a Free-Trader, 





THE DUKE AND THE LORD HIGH ADMIRAL. 

Tn 1829, the Lord High Admiral, the Duke of Clarence, was thought 
by the straightforward and simple-mannered Premier (Wellington) 
to have mixed up too much of the popularity-seeking heir-presump- 
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tive with the business of his office. There had been a vast deal of 
-jaunting and cruising about, presenting of colours, preparations of 
shows on sea and land, which appeared to the Duke of Wellington 
to be more expensive and foolish than in any way serviceable; and 
it was believed that the retirement of the Lord High Admiral was 
caused by a plain expression of the Premier’s opinion on the matter. 
On a og account for travelling expenses being sent in to the 
Treasury by the Duke of Clarence, the Premier endorsed the paper : 
““ No travelling expenses allowed to the Lord High Admiral;” and 
dismissed it. Yet, this was not a whit more curt than the ‘ No 
mistake” endorsement of the Huskisson letter. 

Equally characteristic of the Duke’s brevity was his answer to an 
officer of the 46th, for the renewal of a six months’ leave of absence : 
the officer was stationed at Cape Coast Castle: the Duke’s emphatic 
reply consisted of three short words: ‘ Sell or sail.” 


PRINCE WILLIAM HENRY A MIDSHIPMAN. 


It was, probably, in resentment for the behaviour of his brother, 
the Duke of Cumberland, at the trial of Admiral Keppel, that 
George III. determined to send his third son, a boy nine or ten 
years of age, to sea in one of the fleets that were to sail, as a hint 
to the Duke of Cumberland that he was never to be Lord High 
Admiral, which he would have been otherwise. 

When Prince William Henry was sent to sea, he had, at least, to 
make and fight his way among his young shipmates. ‘I am told,” 
says Dr. Doran, ‘‘on reliable authority, that in the first week of his 
cruise, for some impertinence at mess, he received a drubbing from 
one of his mates. he Prince threatened to tell his father. ‘ Ah,’ 
replied the mate, ‘I would serve your father in the same way if he 
were in your ee and behaved as unlike a gentieman.’ The mate 
was living at Deal when the Duke of Clarence became Lord High 
Admiral, and summoned his old shipmate up to town. At the in- 
terview, the Duke began by asking, ‘Are you the man who gave 
me my first hiding at sea?’ ‘Oh! your Royal Highness,’ said the 
veteran, ‘J—TI am sorry for it.’ ‘ Well, Iam not,’ replied the Duke, 
‘for it helped to make a man of me; and now I want to do some- 
thing for you.’ The mate returned to Deal a step or two in rank. 
‘In these later days, the Navy has seen, with surprise, a young 
prince sent to sea with a protector; and it has created something 
more than surprise that this guardian, or ‘governor,’ is not 
an officer in the Navy, but a lieutenant of engineers !”’—Notes to 
| Walpole’s Last Journals, volii. p. 882. ree << . 
ae ee ow | | 22. 
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ae VISCOUNT MELBOURNE. : 
Of this amiable man and popular Minister, Haydon records some 
very interesting traits, in his Memoirs. 

Tord Melbourne said: “I remember Reynolds. [Sir pene 
‘He was a hard-working old dog. When I sat to him, he worked 
too hard tu be happy.” 

Haydon attended an Irish Church debate in the House of Lords 
in 1838. “The Duke spoke well, and without hesitation. There 
was a manly honour about his air, and when he read a quotation, 
to see him deliberately take out his glasses and put them on was 
extremely interesting. He enforces what he says with a bend of 
his head, striking his hand forcibly, as if convinced, on the papers. 
He finished, and to my utter astonishment, up started ie Mel. 
bourne like an artillery rocket. He began in a fury. His language 
flowed out like fire. He made such palpable hits that he floored 
the Duke of Wellington as if he had shot him. But the moment 

ie stimulus was over, his habitual apathy got ahead. He stam- 
mered, hemmed, and hawed. But it was the most pictorial exhibi- 
tion of the night. He waved his white hand with the natural grace 
of Talma; expanded his broad chest, looked right at his adversary, 
like a handsome lion, and grappled him with the grace of Paris,” — 

Haydon notes: “ November 11th-——The scene at the Lord Mayor's 
dinner at Guildhall last night was exquisite—the mischievous air of 
over-politeness with which Lord B---— handed in the Lady Mayoress 
—the arch looks of Lord Melbourne—the supercilious sneer of Lord 
S at ‘a city affair,’ as he called it. | 

“Tn the ball-room I said to Lord S—-— Lord Melbourne enjoyed 
it. ‘There is nothing Lord Melbourne does not enjoy,’ said he. 
Can there be a finer epitaph upon a man? It is true of Lord Mel- 
bourne, who was all amiability, good humour, and simplicity of mind. 

‘Lord Melbourne (says Mr. Tom Taylor) being now at the head 
of the administration, Haydon availed himself of his easy good 
humour and accessible habits, to urge on him, as lhe had done on ‘iis 
predecessor for twenty on the duty of providing public employ- 
ment for artists. But th 











He was always ready to listen when Haydon talked, but as to im- 
ass ba with any sense of the importance of the subject! In 
one of these conversations—a ‘ set-to’-—in reply to Lord Melbourne’s 
declining a grant, here is Haydon’s remonstrance with the minister. 
oe Government is poor ; you voted 10,0000. for the Poles, 
AHA OUL 


> Ae 


e charming insouciance of Lord Melbourne | 
was worse than the most frigid formality of any of his predecessors, 


,0001. for the Euphrates.’ ‘I was against 10,0002. for the - 
‘Poles, These things only bring over more refugees,’ said Lord 
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Melbourne. ‘What about the Euphrates? Why, my Lord, to try 
if it be navigable, when all the world knows it is not?’ Then Lord 
Melbourne turned round, full of fun, and said, ‘ Drawing is no use, 
it is an obstruction to genius. Corregio could not draw, Reynolds 
could not draw.’ ‘Ah, my Lord, I see where you have been lately.’ 
‘Then he rubbed his hands, and laughed again, &c. | 

“T said, ‘Do you occupy Downing-street ?” He said, ‘ No,’ with 
hesitation. I fancy he fears his lease; but he is a man fond of leisure, 
and by keeping his house he is out of the way of bore till business 
hours. Lord Grey was always in it. Of another of these interviews, 
Haydon being admitted, says, Lord Melbourne looked round with 
his arch face, and said, ‘ What now ?’ as much as to say, ‘What the 
devil are you come about ?—art, I suppose.’ Then began the set-to 
in the course of which the painter urges: ‘ You say you can’t affore 
it. In Lord Bexley’s time the same thing was said, and yet 30,0001. 
was spent to build an ophthalmic hospital—it failed—50002. was 
fetched by the sale of the materials, and 4000. voted to Adams 
for putting out the remaining eyes of the veterans.’ ‘No doubt,’ 
said Lord Melbourne, ‘a great deal of money has been uselessly © 
spent.’ ‘I take the excuse of poverty as a nonentity,’ I said. He- 
did not reply. 

“““ Now, my Lord, Lord Grey said there was no intention of taking 
down the eee It’s down, [This was said three days after the 
burning of the House of Parliament, in 1834.] A new House must 
be built. Painting, sculpture, and architecture must be combined. 
Here’s an opportunity that never can occur again. Burke said that 
it would ultimately rest on a minister; have you no ambition to be 
that man?’ He moved, but did not reply. ‘ For God’s sake, Lord 
Melbourne, do not let this slip—for the sake of art—for your own 
sake—only say you wont forget art.’ [Haydon offers to undertake 
it.] Noreply. ‘Depend on my discretion. Not a word shall pass 
from me; only assure me it is not hopeless.’ Lord Melbourne glanced 
up,with his fine eye, and looked into me, and said, ‘It is not. There 
will be only a temporary building till Parliament meets. There’s 
time enough.’ ” | 

. At another interview the following dialogue ensued: “ Well, my 
Lord, have you seen my petition to you?” ‘T have.” “ Have you 
read it?” ‘‘ Yes.” ‘ Well, what do you say to it?” He affected 
to be occupied, and to read a letter. I said, “‘ What answer does 
your Lordship give? What argument or refutation have you?” 
“‘ Why, we do not mean to have pictures We mean to have a build- 
ing with all the simplicity of the ancients.” ‘ Well, my Lord, what. 
piblis building will you point out without pictures?” 
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When Lord Melbourne followed Lord Grey, with him went 


Haydon’s hopes of State encouragement for high art. In a few days, 
however, the painter had another set-to with the ex-minister. ‘‘ He 
advised me to try Peel, which I shall do. He would not open his 
lips about politics, and was impressionless on art.”’ “The fact is,” 
said Haydon, ‘you are corrupted; you know you are since I first 
talked to you. Calcott, after dinner at Lord Holland’s, has cor- 
rupted you, sneered you out of your right feelings over your wine.” 
ae saa a there was a good el of truth in this, and laughed 
eartily, 

_ He advised me,” adds Haydon, “to attack Peel, and told me 
how to proceed to get a sum in the Estimates. This is exactly Lord 
Melbourne. He has no nerve himself; he seemed ashamed, and now, 
willing not to lose some of the credit, pushes me off on Peel. We 
shall see.” 

Here is an entry early in the following year, in a more lively vein 
of banter : 

_ “February Ist, Sunday. Called on Lord Melbourne. He was 
lounging over the Edinburgh Review, He began instantly, ‘ Why, here 
are a set of fellows who want public money for scientific purposes, as 
well as you for painting; they are a set of ragamuthns.’ ‘ ‘That's 
the way,’ said I, ‘ nobody has any right to public money but those 
who are brought up to politics. Are not painting and science as 
‘much matter of public benefit as political jobbing ? You never look 
upon us as equals; but any scamp who trades in politics is looked 
upon as a companion for my Lord.’ ‘That is not true,’ said he. ‘I 
say it is,’ said I; and he then roared with laughter and rubbed his 
hands. I could not get him to touch on politics. ‘Lord Melbourne, 
will you make me a promise?’ ‘ What is that? ‘ Pass your word 
to get a vote of money for art if you are premier again.’ Not a 
word. No old politician ever speaks on politics so as to give you a 
notion of what is going on.” 3 

Early in 1836, “in walks an execution.” “I wrote to Lard 
Melbourne, Peel, and the Duke of Bedford. Lord Melbourne sent 
me directly a cheque for 70/. This was kind-hearted. He told me 
I must not think him hard, but decidedly he could not repeat it. I 
concluded my grateful reply by telling him that I should think 
nothing hard but his building the House of Lords without pictures— 
at which he laughed heartily, I will be bound.” _ | | 
Sir Bulwer Lytton characterizes Lord Melbourne as one who, if 
not among the greatest ministers who has swayed this country, was 
one of the most accomplished and honourable men who ever attained 
to the summit of constitutional ambition. Lord Melbourne was once 
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heard to say that he rejoiced to have been Prime Minister, for he 
had thus learnt that men were much better, much more swayed by 
conscience and honour, than he had before supposed; a saying 
honourable to the Minister, and honourable still more to the public 
virtue of Englishmen. 

Lord Melbourne was proverbially a good-natured man; but in 
preferences he acted with a sense of duty more stringent than might 
have been expected. It appears that Lord John Russell had applied 
to Lord Melbourne for some provision for one of the sons of the poet 
Moore; and here is the Premier’s reply : 

“ My dear John,—I return you Moore's letter. I shall be ready 
to do what you like about it when we have the means. I thin 
whatever is done should be done for Moore himself. This is more 
distinct, direct and intelligible. Making a small provision for young 
men is hardly justifiable; and it is of all things the most prejudicial 
to themselves. They think what they have much larger than it 
really is; and they make no exertion. The young should never 
hear any languave but this: ‘You have your own way ta make, and 
it depends upon your own exertions whether you starve or not,’— 
Believe me, &c. MELBOURNE.” . 

When Alfred Bunn, accompanied by his brother of the rod, 
Duruset, was fishing at Brocket, Lord Melbourne’s seat in Hert- 
fordshire, from cockcrow until sundown, Bunn reflected: “Is it not 
yassing strange, that a man possessing so delightful a domain as 
rocket, to sustain which he hath ample means, should consent to 
take upon himself the government of a country for which he bath 
no means? But Brocket is a fine place, and Byron, my Lord, hath 
been here, and poor Lady Caroline! And then, its waters have 
noble fish in them; and it is too bad to abuse the man who allows 
you to pull them up; but, alas!” &ec. 


A ROYAL SPEECH BY CANDLELIGHT. 
*The opening day of the Session of Parliament, in 1836 (Feb- 
-ruary 4), was unusually gloomy; which, added to an imperfection in 
the sight of King William IV., and the darkness of the House, ren-— 
dered it impossible for his Majesty to read the Royal Speech with 
facility. Most patiently and good-naturedly did he struggle with 
the task, often hesitating, sometimes mistaking, and at others cur- 
recting himself. On one occasion he stuck altogether, and atter two 
or three ineffectual efforts to make out the word he was obliged to_ 
‘give it up; when, turning to Lord Melbourne, who stood on his. 
ight hand, and lovking him most significantly in the face, he said, 
“in a tone sufficiently loud to be audible in all parts of the House, 
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“Eh! what is it?’ Lord Melbourne having whispered the obstruct- 
ing word, the King proceeded to toil through the speech; but by 
the time he got to about the middle the librarian brought him two 
wax-lights, on which he suddenly paused; then raising his head, 
and looking at the Lords and Commons, he addressed them on the 
spur of the moment, in a perfectly distinct voice, and without the 
least. embarrassment or the mistake of a single word, in these terms: 

“My Lords and Gentlemen,— | 

“I have hitherto not been able, from want of light, to read 
this speech in the way its importance deserves; but as lights are 
tow brought me, I will read it again from the commencement, and 
in a way which, I trust, will command your attention.”’ 

The King then again, though evidently fatigued by the difficulty 
of reading in the first instance, began at the beginning, and read 
through the speech in a manner which would have done credit to 
any professor of elocution. 


“THE OLD WHIG POET TO HIS OLD BUFF WAISTCOAT.” 


In the middle of 1838 died, in his 08rd year, at his delightful re- 
treat in Surrey, Captain Morris, the political and anacreontic song- 
writer. His remains rest in the churchyard of Betchworth, where 
his grave is simply marked by a head and foot stone. 

Attaching himself politically, as well as convivially, to his table 
companions, Morris composed the ballads of “ Billy’s too young to 
drive us,” and “ Billy Pitt and the Farmer.” His humorous ridi- 
cule of the Tories, however was but ill repaid by the Whigs on 
their accession to office; at least, if we may trust the following 
Ode, which was found in MS. left among the papers of Alexander 
Stephens, in 1823. 

“* Farewell, thou poor rag of the muse, 
In the bag of the clothesman go lie : 
A sixpence thou’[t fetch from the Jews, 
Which the hard-hearted Christians deny. 
‘Twenty years in adversity’s spite, 
I bore thee most proudly along ! 
Stood jovially buff to the fight, 
And won the world’s ear with my song. 
But, prosperity’s humbled thy case, _ 
Thy friends in full banquet. | see, 
And the door kincly shut in my fuce, | 
Thou’st become a fool's garment to me! F 
Poor rag! thou art welcome no more, 
The days of thy service are past, — 
Thy toils and thy glories are o'er, 
_ And thou and thy master are cast, 
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But though thou art forgot and betray’d, 
"Pwill ne'er be forgotten by me, 

How my old lungs within me have play'd, 
And my spirits have swell’d thee with glee. 


Perhaps they could swell thee no more, 
For Time’s ivy band’s on my head ; 

My spirits are weary and sore, 
And the impulse of Friendship is dead: 


Then adieu ! though I cannot but fret 
That my constancy with thee must part, 
For thou hast not a hole in thee yet, 
Though through thee they have wounded my heart. 


I change thee for sable, more gaze, 
To mourn the hard lot I abide ; 
And mark upon gratitude’s page 
A blot that had buried my pride. 


Ab ! who would believe in these lands, 
From the Whigs I should suffer a wrong, 
Had they seen huw with hearts and with hands 
They followed in frenzy my song ? 


Who'd have thought, though so eager their claws, 
They'd condemn me thus hardly to plead ? 

Through my p:ime 1 have toil'd for your cause, 
And you have left me, when aged, in need. 


Could ye not midst the favours of fate 
Drop a mite where all own it is due ? 

Could ye not from the feast of the state 
Throw a crumb to a servant so true ? 


In your scramble I stirr’d not a jot, 
Yoo proud for rapacity’s strife ; 
And sure that all hearts would allot 
A scrap to the claims of my life. 


But go, faded rag, and while gone, 
Ill turn thy bard fate to my ease ; 

For the hand of kind Heaven bath shown 
All crosses have colours that please. 


Thus a dliss from thy shame I receive, 
Though my body’s had treatment so foul, 
I can suffer, forget, and forgive, 
And get comfort more worth for my soul, 


And when seen on the rag-seller’ S rope, 
They who know thee'll say ready enough, 
* There service hangs jilted by hope, 
This once was poor M—rr—s's buff.’ 


If they let them give virtue her name, 
And yield an example to teach, 

Poor rag, thou hast served in thy shame, 
Better ends than thy honours could reach, . 
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But though the soul gains by the loss, 
The stomach and pocket still say, 
* Pray what shall we do in this cross 
I answer, ‘ be poor and be gay.’ 


Let the muse gather mirth from her wrong, 
Smooth her wing in adversity’s shower ; 

To new ears and new hearts time her song, 
And still look for a sunshining hour. 


While I, a disbanded old Whig, 
Put up my discharge with a smile; 

Face about—-prime and load—take a swig, | 
And march off to the opposite file. 


“@q. R. August 1, 1815.” 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPERIENCE. 


M. Thiers, in a conversation with Mr. Senior, gave the following 
account of his experience as a minister in respect to the Civil Ser- 
vice in France, which is corroborative of the general account of it 
given by M. Balzac. “‘ When,” said he, “‘I was minister, I used con- 
stantly to find my orders forgotten, or neglected, or misinterpreted. 
As I have often said to you, men are naturally idle, false, and timid 
(menteurs, laches, paresseux). Whenever I found an employé we 
posed that because an order had been given, it had been executed ; 
or that because he had been told a thing, it was true; I gave him 
up as an imbecile. Buonaparte nearly lost the battle of Marengo 
by supposing that the Austrians had no bridge over the Bormida. 
Three generals assured him that they had carefully examined the 
river, and that there was none. It turned out that there were two, | 
and our army was surprised. 

“When I was preparing for war in 1840, I sat every day for 
eight hours with the ministers of war, of marine, and of the interior. 
I always began by ascertaining the state of execution of our pre- 
vious determinations. I never trusted to any assurances, if better 
evidence could be produced. If I was told that letters had been des- 
patched, I required a certificate from the clerk who had posted 
them, or delivered them to the courier. If answers had been re- 
ceived, I required their production. I punished inexorably every 
negligence, and even every delay. I kept my colleagues and my 
bureau at work all day, and almost all night. We were all of us 
half killed. Such a tension of mind wearies more than the hardest. 
bodily work. At night, my servants undressed me, took me by the 
feet and shoulders, and placed me in bed, and I lay there like a corpse 
till the morning. Even my dreams, when I dreamt, were adminis- 
trative. To do all this, a man must have an iron will and iron. 
body, and, what is rarer than either, indifference to the likes and 
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dislikes of those about him; for he is sure to be hated. There is 
only one exception, and that is in the case ofa general. A good 
military administrator is the idol of his troops, because they feel 
that their comfort, and even their safety, is the result of his care 
and of his energy; he is their providence. But the labours of the 
civilian are unknown to those who profit by them. The sailors at 
Toulon did not know that it was owing to me that their ships were 
well stored and victualled. My subordinates respected me, perhaps 
admired me; but they looked on me as a severe taskmaster, whose 
exigencies no exertions could satisfy.” 


PRINCE LOUIS NAPOLEON’S DESCENT UPON BOULOGNE. 


Of this strange event, in 1840, we find the following pleasant 
record by a visitor to Boulogne :—“ This having been the town 
honoured by Louis Napoleon, when he endeavoured to frighten Louis 
Philippe from his throne with a tame eagle, all Boulonnais who 
were breeched before that year claim a part in the events of the me- 
morable day. A conspicuous private in the National Guard met me, 
We talked of the Emperor and his policy. This conspicuous private 
pretended to know more than he told; but it struck me he told 
more than he knew. However, he was certainly present when 
Louis Napoleon, wet to the shoulders, was conveyed to a little open 
place (now covered by the Customs Entrepét). This open space had 
chains round it. Louis Napoleon was standing in the centre of the 
place, surrounded by a posse of National Guards, Custom-house offi- 
cers, and cocked hats of various degrees of authority. Suddenly he 
darted forward towards the port—it is supposed with the intention 
of leaping into the water—but he had not perceived the chains. He 
was stopped suddenly by them, and fell against a little boy who was 
standing looking on at the strange scene. And so he was caught, 
and at once marched to the upper-town chateau. This little boy is 
now aman, and may be pointed out to any curious visitor as the 
person against whom his present Majesty the Emperor of the French 
tell when he tried to jump into the port. Even the cartridges dis- 
tributed among the National Guards, when they were sent in pur- 
suit of the unfortunate City of Canterbury passengers, are preserved 
‘as curiosities, and will descend, no doubt, from Boulonnais to Bou- 
lonnais as heirlooms.”* 

_ In 1848, Lord Alvanley told Captain Gronow, that very long be- 
fore, he had passed some days with Prince Louis Napoleon at Colonel 
Dawson Damer’s country-seat, when, in a long political discussion, 








* Communicated by B. J. to the Athencum. 
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the Prince said, among other things: ‘It is fated that ere long I 
shall become emperor of France, avenge the defeat of Waterloo, 
and drive the Austrians out of Italy; and the time for that is not 
far distant.” | | 
ILORD WELLESLEY’S ACCOUNT OF MR. PITT’S LAST MOMENTS. 
Lord Brougham, in his sketch of the Marquess Wellesley, relates 
the details of the last days of Pitt with somewhat of a difference 
from the account given in a previous page. | 
“Lord Wellesley (says Lord Brougham) returned from his glo- 
rious administration at a very critical period in our parliamentary 
history. Mr. Pitt was stricken with the malady ah proved fatal 
—a typhus fever, caught from some accidental infection, when his 
system was reduced by the stomach complaint which he had long 
laboured under. He soon appointed a time when his friend might 
come to see him. ‘This, their last interview, was in the villa on 
Putney Heath, where he died within afew days.* Lord Wellesley 
called upon me there many years after; the house was then occu- 
pied by my brother-in-law, Mr. Eden, whom I was visiting. His 
lnrdalip showed me the place where these illustrious friends sat, 
meeting for the last time. Mr. Pitt was, he said, much emaciated 
and enteebled, but retained his gaiety and his constitutionally san- 
yuine disposition; he expressed his confident hopes of recovery. 
Tn the adjoining room he lay a corpse the ensuing week; and it is 
a singular and a melancholy circumstance, resembling the stories 
told of William the Conqueror’s deserted state at his decease, that 
some one in the neighbourhood having sent a message to inquire. 
after Mr. Pitt’s state, he found the wicket open, then the door of 
the house, and, nobody answering the bell, he walked through the 
rooms till he reached the bed on which the minister’s body lay life- 
less, the sole tenant of the mansion of which the doors a few hours 
before were darkened by crowds of suitors alike obsequious and 
importunate—the vultures whose instinct haunts the carcases onl 
of living ministers.” : 
__ Putney Heath has been the scene of many duels. In May, 1798, 
William Pitt and William Tierney, M.P. for Southwark, fou rht here 
on a Sunday afternoon; but the issue was without bloodshed. : 
WEAR AND TEAR OF PUBLIC LIFE. 
The sudden death of Lord George Bentinck, the political leader, 
in 1848, in his forty-seventh year, showed how the most ardent in- 
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* The villa was Bowling-green House, named from a fashionable place of entertain: 
ment that existed here in the early part of last century : it was celebrated for its 
_ public breakfasts and evening assemblies in the summer season. _ , 
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tellect and the noblest frame are alike broken down by the turmoil 
of public life. After a late debate in Parliament he would travel by 
rail many miles to hunt, and return in time to attend the sittings of 
the House in the evening; throwing a wrapper over his scarlet 
hunting-coat, and exercising indefatigably the office of “ whipper-in” 
in the House, and subsequently leader of ‘the country party.” He 
had, during these political avocations, continued his attention to 
racing and race-horses, declaring on one occasion that the winning of 
the Derby was the “blue ribbon” of the turf. In August, 1848, 
he retired to Welbeck Abbey for relaxation; he, however, attended - 
Doncaster races four times in one week, at which a horse of his own 
breeding won the St. Leger stukes, to his great gratification. On 
September 21st he left Welbeck on foot, soon after four o’clock in 
the afternvon, to visit Karl Manvers, at Thoresby-park, and sent his 
servants to meet him with « carriage at an appointed place. He 
appeared not; the servants became alarmed; search was made for 
him; but it was not till cleven at might that he was found, quite 
dead, lying on a footpath in a meadow about a mile from the house, 
his death having been caused by spasms of the heart. In Cavendish- 
square has been set up a colossal bronze statue of this remarkable 
man: the pedesial simply bears his name and date of his death. 
LORD BROUGHAM’S SEPOY PROPHECY. 

_A singular anticipation of the possible entire revolt of the Indian 
native army occurs in Hansard’s report of Mr. Brougham’s cele- 
brated speech on Law Reform, delivered in the House of Commons, 
7th February, 1528. He had denounced the delays and costliness 
of Indian appeals decided in London by the Privy Council, and con- 
trasted the evil with the then improved Law Courts of Ceylon, 
stating that one good effect had resulted in that colony, as the 
Ceylon population, previously rebellious, in 1816, aided the mother 
country in putting down and crushing a military mutiny. “So will 
it.be,” anid Brougham, “in the Peninsula, if you give your sub- 
jects a share in administering your laws, and an interest and pride 
in supporting you. Should the day ever come when disaffection 
may appeal to 70,000,000 against a few thousand strangers, who 
have planted themselves upon the ruins of their ancient dynasties, 
you will find how much safer it is to have won their hearts, and 
universally cemented their attachment by a common interest in your | 
“system, than to rely upon 160,000 sepoy swords, of exce lent 
temper, but in doubtful hands :’—and so it proved. ‘ : 
aera THE INDIAN MUTINY. oe 
. The following extract from an interesting letter, addressed to the 
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‘Rev. Secretary of the London Missionary Society, from the Rev. A. 


F. Lacroix, one of the Society’s missionaries in India, is striking: - 


the letter is dated Calcutta, June 3, 1857 : 

“We are passing through a most critical period, such as I have 
never seen during my thirty-six years’ residence in India, and 
which, I believe, has not been witnessed before. It is strange that 
it should happen just a century after the taking of Bengal by the 
British, under Lord Clive; the battle of Plassy, which decided the 
fate of the country, having been fought on the 2urd of June, 1757. 
There has been for many years a Brahminical prediction, current 
among the natives, and which I have often heard referred to, viz., that 
the British rule in India would last just one hundred years; and I 
should not be surprised that this pseudo-prophecy may have had 
some influence in inducing the Sepoys to revolt at the present 
time.” 

In the Record, of Wednesday, September 23rd, 1857, is a letter 
bearing the signature of “‘ E. A. W., of Haselbury, Bryan, Dorset,” 
in which the writer states that, ‘ for upwards of fifty years the Mo- 
hammedans have been looking forward to the year 1857 as the year 
in which they were to regain their dominion in the ancient Mogul 
empire,” and cites a passage from the Journals and Letters of the Rev. 


Henry Martyn (2 vols.), edited by 8. Wilberforce, to prove this. 


assertion. It occurs vol. ii. p. 2, January 8, 1807 :— 


“ Pundit was telling me to-day that there was a prophecy in their 


books that the English should remain one hundred years in India, 
and that forty years were now elapsed of that period. (This is a 
mistake; it should have been said ji/ty years, since 1757, the year of 
the bottle of Plassy.) That there should be a great change, and 
they should be driven out by a king’s son who should be born. 
Telling this to Moonshee, he said that about the same time the 
Mussulmans expected some great events, and the spread of Islamism 
over the earth.” | 

Mrs. Torrens, the widow of General Torrens, residing at Southsea, 
near Portsmouth, about a yeur previous to the Indian mutiny, 
dreamed that she saw her daughter, Mrs. Hayes, and that daughter’s 


* 


husband, Captain Hayes, attacked by Sepoys; and a frightful mur. 


derous struggle ensued, in which Captain Hayes was killed. She 


wrote instantly to entreat that her daughter and the children would 


presently come home; and in consequence of her extreme im-— 
adie L her grandchildren arrived by the following ship. This 
for 


was be 


before an idea was entertained of the mutiny. Mrs. Hayes 
‘remained with her husband, and suffered the whole horrors of the 


siege of Lucknow, where Uaptain Hayes fell by the hands of the 
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Sepoys—who first put out his eyes, and then killed him. (See 
Predictions Realized in Modern Times.) | nae 


THE NATIONAL ANTHEM. 


__Mr. T. Raikes, in his Journals, published in 1856, notes: “ Our 
‘National Anthem of ‘God save the King,’ composed in the time of 
George I., has always been considered of Engish origin; but, on 
reading the amusing Memoirs of Madame de Créquy, it appears to have 
been almost a literal translation of the cantique which was always 
‘sung by the Demoiselles de St. Cyr when Louis XIV. entered the 
chapel of that establishment to hear the morning prayer. The 
words were by M. de Brinon, and the music by the famous Lully 
It appears to have been translated and adapted to the House of 
Hanover by Handel, the German composer : 
| ** ¢ Grand Dieu, sauve le Roi! 
Grand Dieu, venge le Roi 
Vive le Roi ! 
Que toujours glorieux, 
Louis victorieux, 
Voye ses ennemis 
Toujours soumis ! 
Grand Dieu, sauve le Roi t 


Grand Dieu, venge le Roi ! 
Vive le Roi ? ” 


THE THROW FOR LIFE OR DEATH. 


In the Familie Magazin for 1859 (quoted in Notes and Queries), we 
find the sowing strange story :— 
— “As King William III. of England, the Studtholder of the 
Netherlands, was besieging Namur, in 1695, sundry soldiers from 
his army, through the want which reigned in the camp, went 
marauding, though such a transgression of the martial law had been 
forbidden on pain of death. Most of these marauders were caught 
by the country people, and killed; only two of them reached the 
camp unscathed; but they were sentenced to death. They were 
‘both brave soldiers, and the general-in-chief wanted to save one of 
them, and thus commuted the judgment in so far, that they should — 
have to throw at dice for their life, as was the custom in former 
times in such cases. a. 
~ “On the morning appointed for the execution, both the marauders 
were led to a drum, in order thereupon to cast the decisive throw ; 
while, at a few paces further, the fatal pole already stood erect. 
Full of painful expectation, a group of officers, the regimental . 
chaplain, and the executioner, surrounded the poor fellows. With a. 
trembling hand, one of the condemned took up the dice: he threw—~ 
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two sixes! In the next moment he saw that his fellow had also 
thrown—two sixes !: | | as ss 

‘The commanding officers were not a little stricken at this 
strange occurrence : but their orders were recise, and so they com- 
manded both the men to throw again. This was done: the dice 
were cast, and in the throw of both there turned up—two fives! 
The spectators now loudly called out that both should be pardoned; 
and the officers, to ask for new directions, momentarily put off the: 
execution. They applied to the court martial, which they found 
assembled; and, after a long discussion, the disheartening reply 
was that the delinquents should decide their lot with new 
dice. Once more both of them cast, and, lo—each threw two 
fours ! : 

““< This is the finger of God,’ said all present. 

“ The officers again submitted the strange case to the court 
martial. This time, even the members of the court shuddered; and 
they resolved to leave the decision to the general-in-chief, who was 
momentarily expected. 

“The Prince of Vaudemont came. He caused the two English- 
men to appear before him: they related to him the trying circum- 
stances of their desertion, The Prince listened attentively, and 
relieved the poor culprits with the welcome ‘ Pardon,’ adding, ‘it is 
impossible in such an uncommon case not to obey the voice of 
Divine Providence.’ ” 


THE SUPERIOR MAN. 


Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, in his Cuxrtonia, gives this clever portrait of 
the safe or superior man, winning success by his silence :-— | 

“A certain nobleman, some years ago, was conspicuous for his 
success in the world. He had been employed in the highest situa- 
tions at home and abroad, without one discoverable reason for his 
selection, and without justifying the selection by one proof of 
administrative ability. Yet at each appointment the public said, (A 
great gain to the government! Superior man!’ - And when from 
each ofice he passed away, or rather passed imperceptibly onward 
towards office still more exalted, the bie said, ‘A great loss to the 
government! Superior man!’ He was the most silent person I 
ever met. But when the first reasoners of the age would argue 
some knotty point in his presence, he would, from time to time, 
slightly elevate his eyebrows, gently shake his head, or, by.a 
dexterous smile of significant complacency, a on you. the 
notion how easily he could set those babblers right, if he would but 
—condescend to give voice to the wisdom withindum, 
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-. “JT was very young when I first met this superior man; and 
chancing on the next day to call on the late Lord Durham, I said, 
in the presumption of early years, ‘I passed six morta] hours last — 
evening in company with Lord . I don’t think there is much 
in him.’ | 
“Good heavens!’ cried Lord Durham, ‘how did you find that 
out? Is it possible that he could have—talked ?’ ” : 


THE SEA-SICK MINISTER. 


The Earl of Aberdeen, as Minister, had to attend Queen Victoria 
in her cruisings, very much against his will, or at least against his 
stomach. He was one of the gravest and most laconic men in the 
world. The Queen one day undertook to reconcile him to his fate. 
‘“T believe, my lord,” said she, graciously, ‘‘ you are not often sea-_ 
sick.” ‘* Always, madam,” was the grave reply. “‘ But,” still more | 
praciously, “not very sea-sick.” ith profounder gravity, ‘Very, 
madam!” Lord Aberdeen, more than once, declared that if her 
Majesty persisted in her cruisings, he should have to resign. 

THE MASONIC GRIP. 

Sir A. Alison, at a Masonic festival at Glasgow, related the fol- 
lowing anecdote of what is familiarly termed as above :— 

‘In the Crimean war, during the assault on the Redan, an Eng- 
lish officer led a small party of soldiers up to one of the guns placed 
in a recess of the Redan, and most of the men fell before the tre- 
mendous fire with which they were received. The others were 
attacked by a body of Russians, and the English officer was about to 
be bayoneted, when he chanced to catch the hand of a Russian 
officer, and had presence of mind cnough to give him a masonic 
grip. ‘lhe Russian in a moment struck up the bayonet of the soldier, 
led his newly-found brother to the rear, and treated him with all the 
kindness of a mason.”’ 

‘ THE ART OF PUBLIC SPEAKING. Ae 
‘The late Marquis of Lansdowne one day remarked to Thomas © 
Moore, that he hardly ever spoke in the House of Lords without. 
feeling the approaches of some loss of self-possession, and found that 
the only way to surmount it was to tulk on at all hazards. He. 
added, what appears highly probable, that those commonplaces which . 
most men accustomed to public speaking have ready cut and dry, 
to bring in on all occasions, were, he thought, in general used by. 
them as a mode of getting out of those bln cnesreale, when they de 
not know what to say next, but, in the meantime, must say something, 
_- Searcely any person has ever become a great debater without long’ 
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_ practice and many failures. It was by slow degrees, as Burke said, 
that Fox became the most brilliant and powerful debater that ever 
lived. Fox himself attributed his own success to the resolution 
which he formed when very young, of speaking, well or ill, at least: 
once every night. “ During five whole sessions,” he used to say, 
_“T spoke every night but one; and I regret only that I did not 
speak that night too.” a 


A MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS FOR FIVE MINUTES. 


During the great French revolution, a person named Alexandre, 
who had been originally an Exchange porter, was the Foreign 
Minister of France foe the space of five minutes! It happened thus: 
Citizen Alexandre was the friend and understrapper of the influential 
terrorist, Santerre, and had shown himself a ready and sanguinary 
Jacobin agent on many infamous occasions. He was therefore known 
to Robespierre; and on the 22nd of June, 1793, just after the 
Girondins were destroyed, the Committee of Public Safety wanted, 
on a sudden vacancy, a Minister of Foreign Affairs. Robespierre, 
in the hurry, named Alexandre, and the name was instantly trans- 
mitted to the Convention. ‘he obsequious president of that assembly 
at once ratified the nomination and sent the appointment to the 

Moniteur, where it appeared. Scarcely however ee he done so, 
when such aman as Alexandre appeared so utterly ridiculous for 
such a place that some members of the Convention present, despite 
even their fear of Robespierre, carried an amendment, that the ap- 
pointment should be suspended, and a list to choose from should be 
made out of persons suited for the othce. This effectively cut short 
Alexandre’s official career, and he relapsed into such obscurity that 
hig name never appeared publicly again in the annals of the Revo- 
lution. 

PREVISION OF WILLIAM IV. 


When, in 1789, the Duke of Clarence went to live at Richmond, 
he became so popular that had the place been a borough, and ‘he 
not reached his title, but still retained his idea of standing candi-| 
date, he would certainly have been elected there. He paid his bills 
regularly himself, locked up his doors at night that his servants 
might not stay out late, and never drank but a few glasses of wine. 
“Though the value of crowns,” writes Walpole, ‘is mightily fallen 
of late in the market, it looks as if his Royal Highness thous jit they 
were still worth waiting for; nay, it is said that he tells his brothers — 
that he shall be King before either. This is fair at least.” [Slender 
as his chance was in 1789, Clarence came to the Crown in 1830, on 
-the death of his elder brother, at this time (1789) the Prince ‘of 
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eS GEORGE THE FOURTH. | 
-. The Right Hon. George Rose, in his Diary, published in 1860, 
tells us that George the Third could not bear that any of his family 
should want courage. ‘To which Mr. Rose replied, he hoped his 
Majesty would excuse him if he said he thought a proper attention 
to prevent the ill effects of an accident, that had happened, was no 
symptom of a want of courage. The King then said, with some 
warmth, “ coun it may be so; but I thank God there is but one 
of my children who wants courage, and I will not name HIM, Jecause 
he is to succeed me.” | 


NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENTS. 


There is a curious fact in the history of Newspapers worth remem- 
bering—viz., that the celebrated Cardinal Richelieu was a frequent 
Correspondent of the Mercurie Frangais; and that the King himself, 
Louis XIIL, often contributed to its columns. D’Isracli the elder, 
who gives us this information, adds, “‘ Many articles in the Royal 
handwriting, and corrected by the Royal hand, are still in preserva- 
tion.”—-Dr. Rimbault. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1848. 

On the evening of the 94th of February, 1848, whilst the House 
of Commons was in session, a murmur of conversation suddenly arose 
ut the door, and spread thronghout the house, wlien was witnessed— 
what never occurred before or since, in the writer’s expcrience—a 
suspension for a few minutes of all attention to the business of the 
house, whilst every member was engaged in close and earnest con- 
versation with his neighbour. The intelligence had arrived of the 
abdication and flight of Louis Philippe, and of the proclamation of 
the Republic. The monarch and his ministers, whose ambitious. 
projects had furnished the pretexts for our warlike armaments, and 
the gallant prince, whose pamphlet had sounded like a tocsin in our 
ears, were now on their way to claim the hospitality of England. 

Mr. Cobden, who thus relates the eventful news, adds that he was 
sitting by the side of Mr. Joseph Hume when the tidings reached 
their bench. Sir Robert Peel was on the eae front seat, alone, - 
his powerful party having been broken and scattered by his great 
measure of Corn Law Repeal. ‘“‘PIl go and tell Sir Robert the - 
news,” exclaimed Mr. Hume; and stepping across the floor, he 
seated himself by his side, and communicated the startling intelli. — 
gence. On returning to his place, he repeated, in the following 
-words, the commentary of the ex-minister :-—“ This comes of trying 
_to carry on a government by means of a mere majority of a chamber, | 
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without regard to the opinion out of doors. It is what these peo le 
(pointing with his thumb over his shoulder to the protectionists be- 
hind him) wished me to do, but I refused.” 


A “PRIVATE CORRESPONDENT.” | 

During the Peninsular Campaign there appeared in the Morning 
Chronicle certain letters, which criticised severely, and often unjustly, 
the military movements of Lord Wellington. His lordship’s atten 
tion being drawn to these comments, he at once perceived, from the 
information whick they contained, that they must have been written 
by an officer holding a high command under him. Lord Wellington 
soon discovered the author of the letters to be no other than Sir 
Charles Stewart, the late Marquis of Londonderry. As soon as 
Lord Wellington had made himself master of this fact, he sum- 
moned Sir Charles Stewart to head-quarters at Torres-Vedras, and 
without the least preface, thus addressed him :— 

“Charles Stewart, I have ascertained with deep regret that you 
are the author of the letters which appeared in the Morning Chronicle, 
abusing me, and finding fault with my military plans.” 

Lord Wellington here paused for a moment, and then con- 
tinued :-— 

‘Now, Stewart, you know your brother Castlereagh is my best 
friend, to whom I owe everything ; nevertheless, if you continue to 
write Ictters to the Chronicle, or any other newspaper, by God, I 
will send you home.” ) 

Sir Charles Stewart was so affected at this rebuke, that he shed 
tears, and expressed himself deeply penitent for the breach of confi- 
dence, and want of respect for the Articles of War. ‘They imme- 
diately shook hands, and parted friends.—Captain Gronow’s Remi- 
NISCENCES, 


THE WILBERFORCE OAK. 


The spot whereon Wilberforce resolved to set about his great 
work, the Abolition of the Slave Trade, may almost be regarded as 
“holy ground.” This truly Christian resolution was made beneath 
a venerable oak in the grounds of Mr. Pitt’s retreat at Holwood, in 

_the parish of Keston, five miles south from Bromley. In Wilber- 
force’s own words—“I got together, at my house, from time to 
time, persons who knew anything about the matter...., When I 
had acquired so much information I began to talk the matter over 
with Pitt and Grenville. Pitt recommended me to undertake its 
conduct, as a subject suited to my character and talents.” Earl 
 $¥tanhope has recently commemorated this meeting, with excellent 
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taste, by causing to he erected upon the spot a seat, the oval portion 
of the back of which bears the following inscription :—- | 


FROM MR. WILBERFORGE'S DIARY, 1788. 


‘¢ At length, I well remember, after a conversation with Mr. Pitt, in the open air, 
at the root of an old tree at Holwood, just above the steep descent into the vale of 
Keston, I resolved to give notice on a fitting occasion, in the House of Commens, of 
wy intention to bring forward the Abolition of the Slave Trade.” | 


ERECTED BY EARL STANHOPE, 1862. 


After quoting the above passage in his Life of Pitt, Lord Stanhope 
notes : “‘I may add that this very tree, conspicuous for its gnarled 
and projecting root, on which the two friends had sat, is still pointed 
out at Holwood, and is known by the name of ‘ Wilberforce’s Oak.’ ”’ 
—Vol, i. p. 318. The carrying out of this wisdom-tempered resolve 
was, throuch illness, vestaoned by Mr. Wilberforce till the follow- 
ing year (1789), when, on May 12, he brought the question before 
the House of Commons, as Burke said, “in a manner the most 
masterly, impressive, and eloquent. ... The principles were so 
well laid down, and supported with so much force and order, that it 
equalled anything he had heard in modern times, and was not, 
perhaps, to be surpassed in the remains of Grecian eloquence.” The 
Wilberforce Oak is almost the only memorial of interest now re- 
maining at Holwood. The estate was disposed of by Pitt in 1802. 
To part with his favourite retreat must have been to him a bitter 
pang; yet Lord Stanhope has not found a word of complaint upon 
the subject in any of his letters or conversations that is recorded. 
‘But he once said to his friend Lord Bathurst: “ When I was a boy, 
I used to go bird’s-nesting in the woods ot Holwood, and it was 
always my wish to call it my own.” | 
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THOMSON’S *‘ SEASONS.” 


Tue popularity of The Seasons equals that of any poem in the 
language: Coleridge, seeing a soiled copy of this work lying in the 
window-seat of an obscure inn on the sea-coast of Somersetshire, he 
said, ‘“ 7hat is true fame.” | 
Victor, in a note in the third volume of his Poems, relates :-— 
“The excellent poem of Winter was written in the year 1724, 
some few months after the author’s arrival in London, from Edin- 
burgh. He had no friend here but Mr. Malloch, his schoolfellow, 
who then lived in the house of the Duke of Montrose, in Hanover- 
square, as tutor to the Duke’s two sons. J remember Mr. Malloch 
(who soon after changed his name to Mallet) and I walked, one 
_ November day, to all the booksellers in the Strand and Fleet-street, 
to sell the copy of this poem; and at last could only fix with Mr. 
Millar, who then lived in a little shop in Fleet-street ; and the chief 
-motive with him was, that the author was his countryman; for, 
after several arguments, we could but get three pounds! This 
oem was dedicated to Sir Spencer Compton, then Speaker of the , 
Touse of Commons, who took no notice of the author for more than 
amonth, Our agreeable friend, Mr. Hill, who had read and admired 
the poem in manuscript, was so provoked at this shameful neglect, 
that he wrote about twenty satirical lines, which were printed, 
wherein he told the author he was mistaken if he expected ministerg | 
of state to do honour to his poem, as being much above their com- 
_ prehension. Soon after, Sir Spencer Compton sent for the author, | 
and, with some apology, gave him a bank bill of twenty pounds. 
“The poem sold so well, that Mr. Millar gave Thomaon fifty. 
pounds for the second (Spring); the copy-money was increased for. 
the Summer and Autumn; and when printed together, so many 
editions were sold in a few years, that this grateful bookseller 
erected that monument to the author’s memory now by Shake. 
speare’s, in Westminster Abbey; but his own works are his best 
sgponument,” | Men Stata: a | aie: 
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__- Savage, who lived much with Thomson, told Johnson he heard a 

lady remarking that she could gather from his (Thomson’s) works 
three parts of his character—that he was a great lover, a great 
swimmer, und rigorously abstinent! ‘ But,” said Savage, ‘ he 
knows not ag love but that of the sex, he was perhaps never in 
cold water in his life, and he indulges himself in all the luxury that 
comes within his reach.” 

He was a dull boy when at school. Being one day overheard to 
exclaim, ‘‘Confound the Tower of Babel!’ he was asked by the 
teacher what he meant; when he replied, “If it were not for the 
Tower of Babel, there would be no languages to learn!” He was 
then studying Latin and Greek. | 


THOMSON AND HIS HAIR-DRESSER. 
The Poet was social in his habits—“a tempcrament,” says Mr. 
Bell, ‘‘ that seldom escapes exaggeration in biography.” However, 
in Thomson’s case, we have some trustworthy evidence from one of 
a class noted for their garrulity—the hairdresser at Richmond, 
named William Taylor, who revularly dressed the poet, and kept in 
order his numerous wigs. From this worthy the Earl of Buchan 
collected the following anecdotes, in a conversation in one of the 
alcoves on Richmond Green :— 

“Mr. Taylor, do you remember anything of Thomson, who lived 
in Kew-lane some years ago?” ‘'Thomson—Thomson, the poet ? 
Ay, very well; I have taken him by the nose many hundred times. 
I shaved him, I believe, seven or eight years, or more. He had a 
face as long as a horse; and he perspired so much, that I remember, 
after walking one day in summer, I shaved his head without lather, 
by his own ne. His hair was as soft as a camel’s—I hardly ever 
felt such ; and yet it grew so remarkably, that, if it was but an inch 
long, it stood upright on end from his head like a brush.” “ His 

person, I am told, was large and clumsy?” ‘Yes; he was prett 
corpulent, and stooped forward rather, when he walked, as thoug: 
he was full of thought. He was very careless and negligent about. 
his dress, and wore his clothes somianeaniy plain.” ‘Did he always 
wear a wig?” ‘Always, in my memory; and very extravagant he 
was with them. I have seen @ dozen at a time hanging up in my 
‘master’s shop, and all of them so big, that nobody else could wear. 
them. I suppose his perspiring to such a degree made him have so 
many, for I have known him spoil a new one only in walking to 
London.” “He was a great walker, I believe?” “Yes; he used 
-to-walk from Malloch’s, at Strand-on-the-Green, near Kew-bridge, 
and from London, at all hours of the night. He seldom liked to go 
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- into a carriage, and I never saw him on horseback. I believe he 
-was too fearful to ride.” : | con tee 
“Did Thomson keep much company?” ‘Yes, a good deal of 
_ the writing sort. I remember Pope, and Paterson, and Malloch, 
and Lyttelton, and Dr. Armstrong; and Andrew Millar, the book- 
seller, who had a house near Thomson’s, in Kew-lane. Mr. Robert- 
son, one of the company, could tell you more about them.” “ Did 
Pope often visit him?” “ Very often. He used to wear a light- 
coloured great-coat, and commonly kept it on in the house. He 
was a strange, ill-formed little figure of a man; but I have heard 
him and Quin and Paterson talk together so, that I could have 
listened to them for ever.” ‘‘ Quin was frequently there, I sup- 
pose?” “Yes; Mrs. Hobart, Thomson’s housekeeper, often wished 
Quin dead; he made her master drink so. J have seen him and 
Quin coming from the Castle together, at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and not over sober, you may be sure. When he was writing in 
his own house, he frequently sat with a bowl of punch before him, 
and that a good large one, too.” “Did he sit much in his earden ?” 
“Yes; he had an arbour at the end of it, where he used to write 
in summer-time. I have known him lie along by himself on the 
grass near it, and talk away as if three or four people were with 
Fim.” “Did you ever see any of his writings?’ ‘I was once 
tempted, I remember, to take a beer His papers used to lie in a 
loose pile upon the table in his study, and I had longed for a look 
at them a good while; so one morning, while I was waiting in the 
room to shave him, and he was longer than usual before ie came 
down, I slipped off the top sheet of paper, and expected to tind 
something very curious; but I could ae nothing of it. T could 
not even read it, for the letters looked all like in one.” : 
‘‘ He was very affable in his manner?” ‘Oh, yes; he had no 
pride: he was very free in his conversation, and very cheerful, and 
one of the best-natured men that ever lived.” “He seldom was 
much burthened with cash?” “No, to be sure he was deuced long- 
winded ; but when he had money, he would send for his creditors, 
and pay them all round. He has paid my master between twenty. 
and thirty pounds at a time.” “You did not keep a shop yourself at | 
that time?” ‘No, sir; I lived with one Lander here for twenty years, 
and it was while I was ’prentice and journeyman with him that I 
used to wait on Mr. Thomson. Lander made his majors and bebs, 
and a person in Craven-street, in the Strand, made his wigs: an _ 
excellent customer he was to both.” “Did you dress any of his 
visitors?” “Yes; Quin and Lyttelton—Sir George, I think, he 
was called. He was so tender-faced, I remember, and so devilish — 
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difficult to shave, that none of the men in the shop dare to venture 
on him, except myself. I have often taken Quin by the nose, too, 
which required some courage, let me tell you. One day he asked, 
particularly, if the razor was in good order, protested he had as 
many barbers’ ears in his parlour at home as any boy had birds’ 
eges on a string, and swore, if I did not shave him smoothly, he 
would add mine to the number! ‘Ah! said Thomson, ‘ Wull 
[ Will] shaves very well, I assure ye.’ ” : 

- Taylor then described the cause of Thomson’s death—from “having 
liad a batch of drinking with Quin, when he took a quantity of 
cream-of-tartar, as he frequently did on such occasions, which with 
a fever before, carried him off.” [Mr, Robertson did not assent to 
this: he used to relate that Thomson frequented the Old Orange- 
tree, in Kew-lane, with Parson Cromer.] The conversation is re- 
sumed: ‘‘'Thomson lived, I think, in Kew-foot-lane?” ‘Yes, and 
died there, at the furthest house next Richmond Gardens, now Mr. 
Boscawen’s ; he lived, some time before, at a smaller one, higher 
up, inhabited by Mrs. Davis.” ‘‘ Did you attend him to the last?” 
Sir, I shaved him the very day of his death; he was very weak, 
but made a shift to sit up in bed. J asked him how he found him- 
self that morning. ‘Ah, Wull,’ he replied, ‘I am very bad, 
indeed.’ ” 

He died in his 48th year. He lost many friends by his intempe- 

rate habits. ‘The Countess of Hertford, to whom he dedicated his 
Spring, invited him to spend the summer at her seat, near Marl- 
borough. Lady Hertford was a writer of verses herself. According 
to Dr. Jolnson, however, Thomson forfeited her friendship by ca- 
rousing with her lord instead of assisting her in her studies, and was 
never invited to her house again. 

Thomson, notwithstanding his eloquent rebuke— 

*¢ Falsely luxurious ! will not man awake.”’ &e. 


was so extremely indolent, that half his mornings were spent in bed. 
Dr. Burney having called on him one diy at two o'clock, expressed 
surprise at finding him still there, and asked how he came to lie so 
long? ‘Ecod, mon, because I had no mot-tive to rise,” was his 
‘sole answer. | 
wee y WAS DEAN SWIFT MAD? | 
. That Swift not only expired “a driv’ler and a show,” but lived 
a madman, is what the world generally believes; but Mr. W. R. 
Wilde, F.R.C.S.,* having stated all that is really known of Swift's: 


_ ® “The Closing Years of Dean Swift's Life.” By W. R. Wilde, F.B.0,S, Second 
‘Bdition, 1849. - a ee ere 
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sufferings and disease, asserts that up to the year 1742 Swift showed 
Bo symptom whatever of mental disease, beyond the ordinary decay 
of nature. Towards the end of that year the cerebral disease under 
which he had long laboured, by produciny effusion, &c., destroyed 
his memory, rendered him at times ungovernable in his anger, arid 
produced paralysis; but all this was the result of physical disease. 
Tt cannot be doubted that his not speaking was not the result of 
either insanity or imbecility, but arose either from the paralysis of 
the muscles by which the mechanism of speech is produced, or from 
loss of memory, such as frequently appears in cerebral disease , for 
he would often attempt to speak, but could not recollect word: to 
express his meaning, when he would shrug up his shoulders and sigh 
heavily. We have also the evidence of one of the few eye-witnesses 
of the Dean’s-condition at this period—that he never yet talked 
nonsense, or said a foolish thing. The disease under which he 
laboured so long might be termed “ epileptic vertigo,” such as that 
described by Esquirol, an affection to which it is well known many 
men of strong intellect have been subject. For the last few years of 
his embittered existence—from his 75th to his 78th year—Sw ift’s 
disease partook so much of the nature of senile decay, or the de- 
mentia of old age, that it is difficult to define by any precise medical 
term his actual state. Mr. Wilde has very carefully examined 
‘the question; and although to this day it is dithcult to persuade 
the great mass of the people in Dublin that the Dean was not 
one of the first inmates of his own madhouse (although the buildiue 
was not erected till many years after his death)—yet there is nothing 
to confirm the assertion promulgated by Jolinson, that Swift’s “ mad- 
ness was compounded of rage and fatuity;” or that Swift expired 
“a driv’ler and a show.” _ 

It is remarkable that the last sufferings of Sir Walter Scott—one 
of Swift’s biographers, and certainly not the most lenient one— pre- 
sent a striking parallel to the case of Swift in nearly every particular 
except in point of duration. When Scott was in his 58th year, he 
first began to feel those premonitory symptoms of incipient disease 
of the brain under which Swift laboured trom the time he was 23. 
Many of Sir Walter’s symptoms in the two closing years of his life 
resemble those of Swift, and the post mortem symptoms are very much: 


alike, 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS——-SWIFT AND BOSWELL. 


One evening, Boswell tells us, at the Club, Johnson attacked — 
Swit, as he used to do upon all occasions. “‘ The Tule of a Tub is ao 
much superior to his other writings, that one can hardly believe he’ 
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was the author of it; there is in it such a vigour of mind, such a 
swarm of thoughts, so much of nature, and art, and life. I wondered 
to hear him say of Gulliver’s Travels, ‘When once you have thought 
of big and litttle men, it is very easy to do all the rest.’ I endea- 
voured to make a stand for Swift, and tried to rouse those who were 
much more able to defend him; but in vain. Johnson at last, of his 
own accord, allowed very great merit to the inventory of articles 
found in the pocket of the Man Mountain, particularly the descrip- 
tion of his watch, which it was conjectured was his god, as he cqn- 
sulted it upon all occasions. He observed that Swift put his name 
to two things (after he had a name to put): The Plan for the Improve- 
ment of the English Language, and the last Drapier’s Letter. 


“NABOTH’S VINEYARD.” 


“T'll send for your husband,” said Swift to Mrs. Pilkington, “to 
dine with us, and in the meantime we'll go and take a walk in 
Naboth’s vineyard.” ‘ Where may that be, sir?” said she. “ Why, 
a garden,” replied the Dean, “1 cheated one of my neighbours 
out of.” 

DEAN SWIFI’S HOUSEKEEPING. 


In Swift's last letter to Dr. Arbuthnot (first printed in Cunning- 
ham’s edition of Johnson’s Lives of the Pocts) is the following most 
touching account of his condition and prospects. He is endeavouring 
to excuse his not coming to see the Doctor :— 
“The great reason that hinders my journey to England is the 
same that drives you from Highgate—I am not in circumstances to 
keep horses and servants in London. My revenues, by the miserable 
oppressions of this kingdom, are sunk 8007. a-year; for tithes are 
become a drug, and I have but little rents from the Deanery-lands, 
which are my only sure payments. I have here (at Dublin) a large 
convenient house; I live at two-thirds cheaper here than I could 
there; I drink a bottle of French wine myself every day, though I 
lovg it not; but it is the only thing that keeps me out of pain. I 
ride. every fair day a dozen miles on a large strand or turnpike- 
road. You in London have no such advantages. I can buy a chicken 
for a groat, and entertain three or four friends, with as many dishes 
and two or three bottles of French wine, for ten shillings. When I 
dine alone, my pint and chicken, with the appendices, cost me about 
fifteenpence. I am thrifty in everything but wine, of which, though 
not a constant housekeeper, I spend between five and six hogsheads © 





-year. When I ride to a friend a few miles off, if he be not richer. 
than I, I carry my bottle and bread and chicken, that he may be no— 


loser. “I talk thus foolishly to let you know the reasons which, joined 
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to my ill health, make it impossible for me to see you and my other 
friends. And perhaps this domestic tattle may excuse me and amuse 
ha I could not live with my Lord Bo or Mr. Pope; they are 
hoth too temperate and too wise for me, and too profound and too 
poor. And how could I afford horses? And how could I ride over 
their cursed roads in winter, and be turned into a ditch by every 
carter or hackney-coach? Every parish minister in this city is = 
vernor of all carriages, so are the two Deans, and every carter, &c., 
makes way for us at their peril. Therefore, like Cesar, I will ‘be- 
come of the first here rather than the last among you. I forget 
that Iam so near the bottom. Iam now with one of my Preben- 
daries five miles in the country for five days. I brought with me 
eight bottles of wine, with bread and meat for three days, which is 
my club; he is a bachelor, with 300/, a-year. Pray God preserve 
you, my dear friend.” 





DEATH OF SWIFT AND POPE. 


It has been well observed that Dr. Johnson, as a critic, deserves 
high praise for his pungent expression of the dictates of common 
sense. ‘This is instanced throughout his Lives of the Poets, in his 
examination of particular biographical facts: these may be neces- 
sarily of a rather trivial nature; but most of the facts of any man’s 
life are trivial, except to himself, and it is one of the first duties of 
biographical criticism to pass a rapid judgment or raise a j oapia 
doubt, so as to put these trivial facts before the reader’s mind in the 
right light. It so happens that, both in the Life of Swift and in that 
of Pope, there is an example of this kind of criticism as applied to 
statements regarding the trivial subject of the poet’s eating. Johnson 
tells us that Swift attributed the illness which tormented him through 
life to an indiscretion which he committed as a boy in eating too 
largely of fruit. Ninety-nine biographers out ofa hundred would have 
let this statement pass. Swift might be expected to be the best judge 
of his own stomach; and if he said that he made himself ill with 
ating fruit, why should he be contradicted? But Johnson remarks, 
that ‘‘ the original of diseases is commonly obscure. Almost every 
boy eats as much fruit as he can get without any great inconve- 
nience.”’ This is obvious, but it is also undeniable; and after we 
have read it we feel very doubtful as to the cause of Swift's illness. 
In the same way he tells us Pope was very fond of good living, and 
that his kind friends ascribed his death to the free use of a silver 
saucepan in which he used to boil lampreys. On this Johnson un- 
_answerably observes, “ That he loved too well to eat is certain; bat 
that his sensuality shortened his lite will not be hastily concluded, 
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when it is remembered that a conformation so irregular lasted six- 
and-fifty years, notwithstanding such pertinacious diligence of study 
and meditation.” —Saturday Review. 


AN INEXPLICABLE CLAIM. 


Walpole relates: “A letter has been sent to the Club at Staple- 
ton’s, directed to L. 8. D! No mortal man could be found to 
expound these letters; not an Gédipus in the whole society. At last 
a great adept, the save Jolin Manners, claimed the letter. His title 
was contested, for, though few clubs are Academies of Inscriptions, 
the members were clear-sighted enough to see that L. 8. D. did not 
signify John Manners. However, he pleaded his great experience 
in pounds, shillings, and pence, and insisted that the hieroglyphic 
letters in question, standing for those denominations, were more 
likely to be addressed to him than to any other fellow of the Society ; 
and as far as great industry in appropriating to himself the things 
typified, nebo could deny the proposition; but as such a precedent 
would be dangerous, and might encourage him to seize every piece 
of paper that commenced with these letters, the occult packet was 
put in sequestration. 

3 A SINCERE WISH. 


Colonel Barré was blind of one eye, and the other was far from 
strong. Lord North was long blind. The Colonel paid his Lord- 
ship a visit, who received him kindly, saying, “Colonel Barré, 
nobody will suspect us of insincerity, if we say that we should 
always be overjoyed to sce each other. 


; BLIND GENIUS. 
_ The annals of the Blind are the annals of a wonderful de a 
We have had blind poets—the greatest of all Milton. We have had 
blind men with inexhaustible memories, as James Wilson, who knew 
the Army and Navy List by heart, and used to inform his poorer 
friends, who had friends in either service. We have had—above | 
the street class—blind musicians, as Jolin Stanley, whom both 
Handel and Gazzini pronounced to be without a superior as a per- 
former on the organ; and a blind choir, led by a blind organist, and 
performing the compositions of Handel, Mozart, and Mendelssohn, 
may now be seen and heard at the Blind School, St. George’s Fields. 
We have had blind mathematicians, as the famous Saunderson, the 
- Lucasian professor at Cambridge; blind naturalists, as Huberv, the 
~-guthor of a wonderful work on the “Germination of Seeds,” tiie 
processes of which he has minutely described; and above all, blind 
“travellers, chief amongst whom was Holman, who travelled all over 
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the world, and wrote several books, far more minute and accurate 
in their descriptions than many of those written by travellers having 
their eyes open. | ee 
CHURCHILL’S SAMARITANISM. a 
Whilst Churchill was one night “staggering” home, as he says, 
after a supper in which spirited wit and liveliness of conversation, 
as well as rectitude and sublimity of sentiment, had gilded gross 
debauchery, a girl of the street addressed him. ‘“ Her figure was 
elegant, and her features regular; but want had sicklied o’er their 
beauty; and all the horrors of despair gloomed through the languid 
smile she forced, when she addressed him. The sigh of distress, 
which never struck his ear without affecting his heart, came 
with double force from such an object. He viewed her with silent 
compassion for some moments; and reaching her a piece of gold, 
bade her go home and shelter herself from the inclemencies of the 
night at so late an hour. Her surprise and joy at such unexpected 
charity overpowered her. She dropped upon her knees in the wet 
and dirt of the street, and raising her hands and eyes toward heaven, 
remained in that posture for some moments, unable to give utterance 
to the gratitude that filled her heart.” Churchill raised her 
tenderly; and as he would have pressed some instant refreshment 
upon her, she spoke of her mother, her father, and her infant brother, 
perishing of want in the garret she had left. “Good God!” he 
exclaimed, “I'll go with you myself directly! But stop. Let us 
first procure nourishment trom some of the houses kept open at this 
late hour for a very different purpose. Come with me! We have 
no time to lose.” With this he took her to a tavern, loaded her 
with as much of the best as she could carry, and putting two bottles 
of wine into his own pocket, walked with her to her miserable home. 
There, with what pains he could, he assuaged the misery, more 
appalling than he fancied possible; passed the whole night in offices” 
of the good Samaritan; nor changed his dress next morning til] he 
had procured them a new “and better lodging, and provided for 
‘their future comfort: when, repressing as he could their prayers and 
blessings, he took leave.” How the Recording Angel sets down. 
such scenes, and enters up the debtor and creditor account of sucha 
man, My Uncle Toby has written.—Hdinburgh Review, No. 168. 
THREE POETS—CHURCHILL, LLOYD, AND BYRON. ; 
Associated with the exits of these three poets from a world which 
they never stooped to flatter, are several circumstances, of strongly 
coincident, if not prophetic, cast. | Te sea ee 
_ Churchill in the unfinished Journey, the last fragment found 
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among his papers, showed a strange unconscious kind of sense of 
being near his end. His good-natured friends had said that “ but 
for his unhappy lust for publishing so fast, he might have flourished 
twenty vears or more, though now, alas! poor man, worn out in four.” 
He, however, entreated his friends once more to be charitable, and 
read, ‘no easy task, but, probably, the last that I shall ask!’ that little 
poem. He calls it the plain unlaboured Journey of a Day, and closes 
with the line, 
‘ “Ton my journey all alone proceed /” 
The poem was not meant to close here, but a greater Hand interposed. 
That lie of mournful significance is the last that was written by 
Churchill ! 

A sudden desire to see John Wilkes took him hastily to Boulogne, 
on the 27th of October, 1764. Here, on the 20th, a miliary fever 
seized him, and bafled the physicians who were called in. The 
friends who surrounded his bed gave way to extreme distress; but 
Churchill preserved his composure. He was described afterwards, 
checking their agitated grief, in the lines with which he had calmly 
looked forward to this eventful time: 


Let no unworthy sounds of grief be heard, 

No loud laments, not one unseemly word ; 
Let sober triumphs wait upon my bier, 

I wont forgive that friend who sheds one tear, 
Whether he’s ravish’d in life’s early morn, 

Or in old age drops like an ear of corn, 

Full ripe he falls, on nature’s noblest plan, 
Who lives to reason, and who dies a man. 

He sat up in bed, and dictated a brief, just will. He then expressed 
a wish to be removed, that he might die in England; and the im-— 
rudent measures of his friends, in compliance with this wish, 
hastened the crisis. On the 10th of November, 1764, at Boulogne, 
in the thirty-third year of his age, Charles Churchul breathed his” 
last. | 
~ Warburton said that he had perished of a drunken debauch, a_ 
statement wholly untrue. Acton Davies said, his last expression 
was “ What a fool I have been!” a statement contradicted by the tenor 
of his will, and specially denied by Wilkes. What is not to be 
admired in a satirist, is generally discovered just before or just after 
his death; what is admired runs equal danger of unseasonable 
worship. ‘here was a sale of his books and furniture, at which the 
most extravagant prices were given for articles of no value, A> 
_ common steel pen brought five pounds, and a pair of plated spurg_ 
¢ixteon guineas, Scandalous stories were forged about him. 
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“Churchill the poet is dead,” wrote Walpole to Sir Horace Mann, on 
the 15th November. ‘The meteor blazed scarce four years. He is 
dead, to the great joy of the ministry and the Scotch, and to the 
grief of very few, indeed, I believe; for such a friend is not only a 
dangerous, but a ticklish possession.” fa 

There were friends who had not found him so. Lloyd was sitting 
down to dinner when the intelligence was brought to him. He was 
seized with a sudden sickness, and thrust away his plate untouched. 
‘“‘T shall follow poor Charles,” was all he said, as he went to the bed 
from which he never rose again. Churchill's favourite sister, Patty, 
who was at this time betrothed to Lloyd, sank next under the double 
blow, and, in a few short weeks, joined her brother and her lover. 
The poet had asked that none should mourn for him, and here were 
two broken hearts offered up at his grave! Other silent and bitter 
sorrows were also there. | 

We pass over the affected grief of Wilkes at the cruel blow. 
“The death of dear Churchill,” he said; ‘many a sigh and tear 
escape me for the death of dear Churchill.” ‘ You see how much I 
have at heart to show the world how [ loved Churchill.” “Tam 
adequate to every affliction but the death Churchill.” He promised 
to edit his works, too; but all he did was nil. He wrote a few 
paltry notes, but they came to nothing. But the year after the sad 
scene at Boulogne, the Abbé Winckleman gave him an antique 
—sepulchral urn of alabaster, and he placed on it a Latin inscription to 
his friend’s memory; and this he set up in the grounds of his Isle of 
Wight cottage, but he did no more. 

Meanwhile, in accordance with his own request, the bedy of 
Churchill had been broughe over from France, and buried in the 
old churchyard which once belonged to the collegiate church of 
St. Martin, at Dover. ‘There is now a tablet to his memory in the 
church, and over the place of burial a stone inscribed with his name 
and age, the date of his death, and a line taken from that most 
manly and unaffected passage of his poetry, in which, without «or- 
row or complaining, he anticipates this humble grave : ie 


*¢ Let all (nor shall roventment flush my cheek) ieee 
Who know me well, what they know, freely speak g~ 
So those (the greatest curse 1 meet below) 

Who know me not, may not pretend to know. 

Let none of those, who, bless’d with parts above 
My feeble genius, still I dare to love, 

Doing more mischief than a thousand foes, 
Posthumous nonsense to the world expose, 

And call it mine; for mine, though never known, 
Or which, if mine, I living blush’@ to own. 
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Know all the world, no greedy heir shal] find, 

Die when I will, one couplet left behind, 

Let none of those whom I despise, though great, 
Pretending friendship to give malice weight, 
Publish my life. Let no false sneaking Peer 
(Some such there arc), to win the public ear, 

Hand me to shame, with some vile anecdote, 

Nor soul-gall'd Bishop damn ime with a note. 

Let one poor sprig of bay around my head 

Bloom whilst I live, and point me out when dead : 
Let it (may Heaven, indulgent, grant that prayer !) 
Be planted on my grave, nor wither there : 

And when, on travel bound, some rhyming guest 
Roams through the churchyard whilst his dinner’s drest, 
Let it hold up this comment to his eyes, 

Life to the last enjoyed, Here Churchill lies : 
Whilst (oh what joy that pleasing flattery gives !) 
Reading my works, he cries, Here Churchill lives,” 


On “ travel bound,” a “‘rhyming guest” stood at the grave in 
the Dover churchyard fifty years after this pathetic aspiration. He, 
too, had lived in defiance of the world’s opinions; had written the 
most masterly satires; had achieved a popularity unattained by any 
English poet since the grave at which he stood received its inha- 
bitant; like him, was now leaving his native country, in early 
manhood, to be brought back dead; and the moral to which he 
shaped his thoughts, was on “the Glory and the Nothing of a 
Name.” Buta Name is zot an illusion when it has been won by 
any strenuous exertion, either of thought or action, in an honest 
purpose. Time’s purgatorial fire may weaken the strength of the 
characters it is written in, but it cats out of them also their mistakes 
and vices; and Byron might have had greater hope for the living, 
and less pity for the dead, at the grave of Charles Churchill._— 
Edinburgh Revien, No. 163. 


FIELDING’S “ AMELTA.” 


- Alderman Cadell, the publisher, told Sir Nathaniel Wraxall that 
his predecessor, Millar, bought of Fielding the copyright of his 
Amelia for 8001., a great sum at that time. After making the pur- 
chase, Millar showed the manuscript to Sir Andrew Mitchell, re- 
questing to have his opinion of the work. Sir Andrew observed to 
dima that it bore the indelible marks of Fielding’s genius, and was a 
fine performance ; nevertheless, far beneath om Jones; and finally 
desired Millar to get rid of it as soon as he could. This counsel he 
‘took, though he was too able a man to ides 2 the opinion of his. 
friend. On the contrary, at the first sale which he made to the 
‘bookselling trade, he said: “Gentlemen, I have several works tq. 
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put up, for which 1 shal be glad if you will bid; but as to Amelia, — 
‘every copy is bespoke.” This manceuvre had its effect: the book- 
sellers were anxious to get their names put down for copies of it, 
and the edition, though very large, was immediately sold. 


DR, YOUNG’S POETRY. 


A little after Dr. Young had published his “ Universal Passion,” 

the Duke of Wharton made him a present of two thousand pounds 

for it; when a friend of the Duke’s, who was surprised at the large- 

ness of the present, cried out, on hearing it, “What! two thousand 

nounds for a poem?” The Duke smiled, and snid, “It was the best 

| ae he ever made in his life, for it was fairly worth four thou- 
eand.”’ 

When the Doctor was deeply engaged in writing one of his 
tragedies, the Duke made him a very different kind of present. He 
co a human scull, fixed a candle in it, and gave it to the 

Joctor as the most proper lamp for him to write tragedy by. 


RICHARDSON’S NOVELS, 


‘High as Richardson’s reputation stood in his owh country, it was 
even more exalted in those of France and Germany, whose imagina- 
tions are more easily excited, and their passions more easily moved, 
by tales of fictitious distress, than are the'cold-blooded English. 
eee of distinction have been known to visit Hampstead, and 
to inquire for the Flask Walk, distinguished as a scene in Clarissa’s 
history, just as travellers visit the rocks of Mellerie to view the 
localities of Rousseau’s tale of passion. Diderot vied with Rousseau 
in heaping incense upon the shrine of the English author. The 
former compared him to Homer, and predicts for his memory the 
same honours which are rendered to the father of epic poetry; and 
the last, besides his well-known burst of eloquent panegyric, records 
his opinion in a letter to D’Alembert: “On n’a jamais fait encore, 
en quelque langue que ce soit, de roman égal & Clarisse, ni méme 
approchant.” (Sir Walter Scott.) But Lord Byron could not, he said, 
read Clarissa. | oe a 

However, Richardson’s popularity in England was very great. He 
tells us that he “slid into the writing of Pamela” in the following 
manner: ‘ T'wo booksellers, my particular friends, entreated me to 
write for them a volume of letters, in a common style, on such sub- 
jects as might be of use to those country readers who were unable 
to indite for themselves. <‘ Will it be any harm,’ said J, ‘in a piece. 
you want to be written so low, if we should instruct them how they. 
should think and act in common cases, as well as indite? They 
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were the more urgent with me to begin the volume for this hint. I 
‘set about it; and in the progress of it, writing two or three letters 
to instruct handsome girls, who were obliged to go out to service, 
as we phrase it, how to avoid the snares that might be laid against 
their virtue, the above story recurred to my thought; and hence 
sprung Pamela.” When the work first appeared, in 1740, it was 
received with a burst of applausc; Dr. Sherlock recommended it 
from the pulpit, Mr. Pope said it would do more good than volumes 
of sermons; and another literary oracle declared, that if all other 
books were to be burnt, Pamcla und the Bible should be preserved. 
“Even at Ranelagh,” Mrs, Barbauld assures us, “it was usual for 
the ladies to hold up the volumes to one another, to show they had 
got the book that every one was talking of.” And, what will appear 
still more extraordinary, one gentleman declares that he will give 
it to his son, as soon as he can read, that he may have an early mm- 
pression of virtue. Indeed, the success of Clurissa and Grandison 
procured Richardson praise and admiration from nearly all quarters. 

He bought a pleasant retreat in the suburbs of London, then far 
more rural than in the present day; and it was in seeking this re- 
treat of the novelist, that Sir Richard Phillips found a very different 
knowledge of Richardson’s fame, of which the worthy Knight used 
to relate, with much glee, the following :— 

‘A widow kept a public-house near the corner of North-end-lane, 
about twe miles from Ilyde Park-corner, where she had lived about 
fifty years ; and I wanted to determine the house in which Samuel 
Richardson, the novelist, had resided in North-end-lane. She re- 
niembered his person, and described him as ‘a round, short gentle- 
man, who most days passed her door,’ and she said she used to serve 
his family with beer. ‘ He used to live and carry on his business,’ 
said I, ‘in Salisbury-square.* ‘As to that,’ said she, ‘I know 
nothing, for I never was in London.’ ‘ Never in London ? said I; 
‘and in health, with the free use of your limbs?’ ‘No,’ replied the 
woman ; ‘I had no business there, and had enough to do at home.’ 
‘Well, then,’ I observed, ‘you know your own neighbourhood the 
better—which was the house of Mr. Richardson, in the next lane ?” 
‘J don’t know,’ she replied; ‘I am, as I told you, no traveller. J 
never was up the lane—I only know that he did live somewhere up 
the lane. ‘Well,’ said I, ‘ but living in Fulham parish, you go to 





* Richardson wrote his Pamela, and printed his novels, on premises with a front- 
age in Salisbury-square, the house being at the top of the court, now No. 76, Fleet- 
reet. Goldsmith was once Richardson’s reader, and here the latter was visited by. 
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church ? ‘No,’ said he, ‘T never have time; on a Sunday our house 
is always full. I never was at Fulham but once, and that was when | 
I was married ; and many people say that was once too often, though 
my husband was as good a man as ever broke bread—God rest his 
soul!” | | 
“THE CASTLE OF OTRANTO.” - 


This ‘‘ Gothic story” was first published, in the year 1764, by 
Horace Walpole, anonymously, as a work found in the library of an 
ancient Roman Catholic family in the north of England, and printed 
at Naples, in black letter, in 1529. “I wished it to be believed. 
ancient,” said Walpole, “and almost everybody was imposed upon.” 
The ancient romances have nothing more incredible than a sword 
which required a hundred men to litt it; ora helmet that by its own 
weight forces a passage through a courtyard into an arched vault, 
big enough for a man to go through ; yet the locality is real, and is 
a massive fortress at Otranto, situated at the southern extremity of 
the kingdom of Naples. Walpole has described, with his charac- 
teristic minuteness, the several portions of the Castle, and the tourist 
halts to admire the splendid gateway, and, perchance, is spell-bound 
in the courtyard, where the gigantic helmet appeared. Such is the 
veritable “ Castle of Otranto.” 

In a letter to the Rev. William Cole, Walpole confesses how the 
story was suggested to him :— 

** When you read of the picture quitting its panel, did not you 
recollect the portrait of Lord Falkland, all in white, in my gallery ? 
Shall I even confess to you what was the origin of this romance? I 
waked one morning, in the beginning of last June, from a dream, 
of which all I could recover was, that I had thought myself in an 
ancient castle (a very natural dream for a head filled like mine with 
Gothic story), and that on the uppermost banister of a preat stair- 
case I saw a gigantic hand in armour. In the evening, I sat down, 
and began to write, without knowing in the least what I intended 
to say or relate. The work grew on my hands, and I grew fond of 
it—add, that I was very glad to think of anything rather than 
politics. In short, I was so engrossed with my tale, which I com- 
pleted in less than two months, that one evening I wrote from the 
time I had drunk my tea, about six o’clock, till half an hour after 
one in the morning, when my hand and fingers were so weary, that 
T could not hold the pen to finish the sentence, but left Matilda and 
Isabella talking, in the middle of a paragraph.” “3 

PROGRESS OF METHODISM. at es 
_ Walpole was an intolerant hater of Methodism. He delights in 


recording this bon mot of my Lady Townshend. We were tulking 
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of the Methodists ; somebody said, “ Pray, Madam, is it ‘true that 


Whitfield has recanted ?” “ No, sir, he has only canted.” | 

Again, he says: “‘Lady Fanny Shirley—‘the Fanny blooming 
fair,’ of Chesterfield and Sir Charles Williams, and to whom Pope 
addressed a copy of verses on receiving from her a standish and two 
pens—has chosen this way of bestowing the dregs of her beauty; 
and Mr. Lyttleton is very near making the same sacrifice of the 
dregs of all those various characters which he has worn. The Me- 
thodists love your big sinners, as proper subjects to work upon; 
and, indeed, they have a plentiful harvest. I think what you call 
flagrancy was never more in fashion. Drinking is at the highest 
wine-mark, and gaming joined with it so violent, that at the last 
Newmarket meeting, in the rapidity of both, a bank-bill was thrown 
down, and nobody immediately claiming it, they agreed to give it 
to a man that was standing by.” 


MISS SEWARD AND MR. HAYLEY. 


Reciprocal tlattery is rarely so amusingly portrayed as in the fol- 
lowing jeu Wesprit upon the praises the above votaries used to bestow 
on each other :— 

Miss Seward---Pride of Sussex, England’s glory, 
Mr. Hayley, that is you. 
Mr. Hayley—Ma’am, you carry all before you, 
Trust me, Lichfield swan, you do. 
Miss Seward—Ode, dramatic, epic, sonnet, 
Mr. Hayley, you’re divine. 
Mr. Hayley—Ma’am, Pll give my word upon it, 
You yourself are—all the Nine, &e. 
Mitford. 
GRAY'S “ ELEGY.” | 

When General Wolfe and his comrades lay in “ Wolfe’s Cove,” 
about to attack Quebec, he repeated, in a low voice, to the other 
officers in his boat, the beautiful elegy written in a country church- 
yard, by Gray. Que noble line, 

“The paths of glory lead but to the grave,” 


must have seemed, at such a moment, fraught with mournful mean- 
ing. At the close of the recitation Wolfe added, ‘‘ Now, gentlemen, 
I would rather be the author of that poem than take Quebec.” This 
anecdoté is related by Professor Robinson, of Edinburgh, who was_ 
then a midshipman, and was in the boat with Wolfe. ; 
_ THE CURSE IN “TRISTRAM SHANDY.”—STERNE’S DEATH. 
Towards the close of the sixteenth century, Thomas Chaloner 
(afterwards Sir Thomas), while travelling in Italy, examined some 
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~alum-works of the Pope’s, and finding that it was only want of ex- 

perienced workmen which prevented his working the alum on his 

estate near Guisborough, in Yorkshire, he endeavoured to persuade 

some of the Pope’s workmen to accompany him to England. He 
‘succeeded ; and, in order to smugple them away, he put two or three 

of them into casks, and in this manner conveyed them to a ship 

which was ready to sail. The enraged Pope then thundered a curse 

against him, which curse is to be found in Charlton’s History of 

Whitby, word for word the same as that read by Dr. Slop. Sterne 

also used continually to stay with his friend John Hall Siaihensen ; 
(the liegeman of his story) at Skelton Castle, near Guisborough, and 

there of course became well acquainted with the curse in question, 

which is familiarly known to everybody in the neig¢hbourhood.— 

Spectator. 

Edward Malone gives the following circumstantial account of the 
strange exit of the humorist :-— 

“The celebrated writer, Sterne, after being long the idol of this 
town, died in a mean lodging, without a single friend who felt interest 
in his fate except Becket, his bookseller, who was the only person 
that attended his interment. He was buried in a graveyard near 
Tyburn,* belonging to the parish of Marylebone, and the corpse 
being marked by some of the resurrection men (as they are called), 
was taken up soon afterwards, and carried to an anatomy professor 
of Cambridge. A gentleman who was present at the dissection, told 
me he recognised Sterne’s face the moment he saw the body.” 


DAVID HUME, “THE ATHEIST.” 

When Hume was writing his History of Great Britain, he was 
living in Edinburgh. He is described by Dr. Carlyle, in his Auto- 
biography, as a man of a social and benevolent temper, and truly the 
best-natured man in the world. He was branded with the title of 
an atheist, on account of the many attacks on revealed religion that 
are to be found in his philosophical works, and in many places of his 
history. When Mr. Robert Adam, the celebrated architect, and his 
brother, lived in Edinburgh with their mother, an aunt of Dr. 
Robertson’s, she said to her son, “I shall be glad to see any of your 
companions to dinner, but I hope you will never bring the atheist 
here to disturb my peace.” But Robert soon fell on a method to 
reconcile her to him, for he introduced him under another name, or 


 * Sir James Prior’s Life of Malone. The burial-ground referred to is that of the 
_chapel-of-ease in the Bayswater-road, where a head-stone was set up by two Frege. 


~ Toasons ; and many years after was restored by a shilling subscription, 
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concealed it carefully from her. When the company parted, she said 
to her son, ‘I must confess that you bring very agreeable compa- 
nions about you, but the large jolly man who sat next me is the most 
agreeable of them all.” “This was the very atheist,” said he, 
“mother, that you are so much afraid of.” ‘ Well,” said she, “ you 
may bring him here as much as you please, for he is the most inno- 
cent, agreeable, facetious man I ever met with.” ‘‘ This,” says Dr. 
Carlyle, ‘was truly the case with him; for though he had much 
learning and a fine taste, and was professedly a sceptic, though by 
no means an atheist, he had the greatest simplicity of mind and 
manner, with, the utmost facility and benevolence of temper of any 
man I ever knew. His conversation was truly irresistible, for while 
it was enlightened, it was naive almost to puerility.” 

_ Dr. Carlyle never believed that Hume’s sceptical principles had 
laid fast hold on his mind, but thought that his books proceeded 
rather from affectation of superiority and pride of understanding and 
love of vain glory. Carlyle was confirmed in this opinion after 
Hume’s death be the following incident related to him by the Hon. 
Patrick Boyle. When Hume and he were both in London, at the 
period when David’s mother died, Mr. Boyle, hearing of it, soon 
after went into his apartment—for they lodged in the same house— 
when he found him in the deepest afiliction and in a flood of tears. 
After the usual topics of condolence, Mr. Boyle said to him, “My 
friend, you owe this uncommon grief to your having thrown off the 
principles of religion ; for if you had not, you would have been con- 
soled by the firm belief that the good lady, who was not only the 
best of mothers, but the most pious of Christians, was now com- 
pletely happy in the realms of the just.” To which David replied, 
‘‘ Though | threw out my speculations to entertain and employ the 
learned and metaph sical world, yet in other things 1 do not think 
so differently from the rest of mankind as you may imagine.” To 
this Mrs. Carlyle was a witness. 

Dr. Carlyle relates an instance or two of Hume’s good-natured 
pleasantry. Being at Gilmerton, where Hume was on a visit, Sir 
David Kinlock made him go to Athol-Staneford Church, where 
Carlyle preached for John Home. When they met before dinner, 
““ What did you mean,” said Hume to Carlyle, “ by treating John’s 
congregation to-day with one of Cicero’s academics? I did not 
think that such heathen morality would have passed in East Lothian.” 
On Monday, when they were assembling to breakfast, Hume retired 
to the end of the dining-room, when Sir David entered: “ What 
are you doing there, Davy?—come to your breakfast.” “Take 
away the enemy first,” said David. The baronet thinking it was 
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the great fire that kept David in the lower end of the room, rang. 
the Pell for a servant to take some of it off. It was not.the fire that 
scared David, but a large Bible that was left on a stand at the upper 
end of the room, a chapter of which had been read at the family 
prayers the night before. Add to this, John Home saying to him 
at the Poker Club, when everybody wondered what could have made 
a clerk of Sir William Forbes run away with 900/.—‘I know that 
very well,” said John Home to David; ‘for, when he was taken, 
there was found in his pocket your Philosophical Works and Boston's 
Fourfola State of Man.” : 
Hume was heard to say that Baron Montesquieu, when asked if 
he did not think there would soon be a revolution in France favour- 
able to Liberty, answered, ‘No, for their noblesse had all become 
poltroons.” He said that the Club in Paris (Baron Holbach’s) to 
which he belonged, were of opinion that Christianity would be abo- 
lished in Europe by the end of the eighteenth century; and that 
they laughed at Andrew Stuart for making a battle in favour of a 
future state, and called him L’ame immortelle. 
David Hume had no discernment at all of characters. The only 
two clergymen whose interests he espoused, and for one of whom he 
provided, were the two silliest fellows in the Church. 


ORIGIN OF DARWIN’S “BOTANIC GARDEN.” 


Dr. Darwin, one of the “ Lichfield luminaries,” earned his cele. 
brity by his odd views; but the work which is most inseparably 
associated with his name, is his “‘ Botanic Garden,” the origin of 
which was as follows :-— 

About the year 1777, he purchased a little wild umbrageous valley, 
a mile from Lichfield, which he improved by widening and varyin 
the course of a brook that ran through it, and embellishing it wit 
various plants. Miss Seward wrote a short poem upon it, which 
pleased the Doctor so much, that he said “it ought to form the ex. 
ordium of a great work. The Linnean System,” he added, ‘is 
unexplored poetic ground, and a happy subject for the Muses. It 
affords fine scope for poetic landscape ; it suggests metamorphoses of 
the Ovidian kind, though reversed. Ovid made men and women into. 
Howers, plants, and trees. You shall make flowers, plants, and trees 
into men and women. I,’ continued Darwin, “ will write the notes, 
which must be scientific, and you shall write the verse.” Miss Sewarc 


observed that, besides her want of botanic knowledge the plan was 
not strictly proper for a female pen; but that she felt how eminently 
it was adapted to the efflorescence of his own fancy. He objected 
the professional danger of coming forward an acknowledged poet. 
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Jt was pleaded, in reply; that: on his first commencing the medical 
profession, there might have been some danger; but that, beneath 
the unbounded confidence his experienced skill in medicine had ob- 
tained from the public, all risk of injury by reputation flowing in 
upon him from a new source was precluded; especially since the 
subject of the poetry, and still more the notes, would be connected 
with pathology. Dr. Darwin took his friend’s advice, and very soon 
began his grand poetic work, adopting for its commencement, Miss 
Seward’s lines, but with some alterations, and to do her justice, not 
for the better. | 

After ten years’ gestation, appeard the second part of the Botanic 
Garden, which took precedence ot the first, on the principle, as Darwin 
said, of putting one’s best foot foremost, entitled “The Loves of the 
Plants.” It was mostly written in his carriage, which was furnished 
with paper, pencils, and books—and also with fruits, sweetmeats, 
cream and sugar. Darwin had a good ear for rhythm, and occa- 
sionally showed great neatness of expression; but an unfortunate 
theory, that every line ought to present a picture to the reader’s 
mind, renders him artificial and wearisome. ‘The exuberance of paint 
and gilding tires one, and we sigh for more freedom and nature— 
especially in a poem about flowers. His personifications are simply 
foolish, and his Rosicrucian.machinery involves an unfortunate com- 
parison with the “Rape of the Lock.” ‘The poem, however, was 
exceedingly popular at the time, and was paid for by the publishers 
at the rate of ten shillings a line. Darwin was an ardent admirer 
of the French Revolution at its outset, and he inserted in his poem a 
rather turgid rhapsody about “ chains” and “ Gallia’s plains,” and a 
riant, who culled the good and brave, and gathered the living world 
Ecrieeth the shade of his banner. This at once gave a political | 
colour to the work, and in an instant the fierce Philistines of the 
Anti-Jacobvin were upon him. Canning and Frere burlesqued the pom- 
pous conceits of Darwin in their “Loves of the Triangles,” from 
which we extract one of the most exquisite passages. Darwin had 
devoted some very elaborate lines to a description of the cotton- 
spinning machinery invented by Sir Richard Arkwright, and his per- 
secutors retaliated by delineating a smoke-jack :— | 


‘‘ Lo! where the chimney’s sooty tribe ascends, 
The fair Trocnmais* from the corner bends ! 
Her coal-black eyes upturn’d, incessant mark 

. he eddying smoke, quick flame, and volant spark ; 
Mark, with quick ken, where flashing in between, 


Trochais is the nymph of the Wheel, supposed to be in love with Smoke-J ack. 
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Her much-loved Smoke-Jack glimmers through the scone } 
‘Mark, how his various parts together tend, | 
Point to one purpose,—in one object end: 

The spiral grooves in smooth meanders flow, 

Drags the long chain, the polished azles glow, 

While slowly circumvolves the piece of beef below. 

The conscious fire with bickering radiance burna, 

Eyes the rich joint, and roasts it as it turns, 

So youthful Horner rolled the roguish eye, 

Cull?’d the dark plam from out his Christmas pie, 

And cried in self-applause—‘ How good a boy am I!” 


While the Loves of the Plants was in progress, Darwin, stimulated 
perhaps by his subject, contracted his second marriage, his partner 
seing a Mrs. Pole, whom he had attended professionally. The 
Botanic Garden was eventually completed, and another work, the 
Temple of Nature, was about to appear, when the author was abso- 
lutely struck down by death, while writing to his friend, R. L. 
Edgeworth, an invitation for the celebrated daughter of the latter to 
stay with him at a house to which he had very recently removed. 
He had just reached the age of threescore years and ten. — 

Darwin was, undoubtedly, an ingenious thinker: the theory 
which, in our day, has attracted so much attention in connexion 
with the name of Darwin, is, at least in its germ, to be found in the 
Temple of Nature. He had a strange predictive fondness: in refe- 
rence to diving bells he foretold that it might soon be safer to go 
below the sea than above it: proposing to draw rain from the 
clouds, as Franklin had drawn lightning; suggesting a scheme for 
the extirpation of rats, by importing from America some which were 
suffering from tape-worm, and might thus infect their English 
kindred. Then he invented scientific carriages, including an “ aerial 
steam-carriage,’ in which he proposed to use wings similar to those 
of a bird, to which motion was to be given by a gigantic power 
worked by high-pressure steam. Nor must we forget the predictive 
lines in his Botanic Garden, first published in 1789, but written, ig is 
well known, at least twenty years before the date of its publication ; 
the passage, often quoted, commences— | 


** Soon shall thy arm, unconquer’d Stean, afar 
Drag the slow barge, ar drive the rapid car.” 


THOMAS DAY’S MODEL WIVES. jan oe 

Day, the author of Sandford and Merton, made certain matrimonial 
experiments which led to some grotesque results, little in accordance 
with the practical character of his writings. e Ss 


On coming of age Day was rich enough to live without working, 
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and, as he thought, to marry as he would. Starting on foot from 
Oxford, with knapsack and staff, he wandered through Wales and 
over Ireland in quest of a wife to his fancy. In Wiltshire he 
became acquainted with one lady whose beauty enslaved him, but 
she gave no heed to the strains in which he urged her to abundon 
© folly, pomp, and noise,” and live with him, ‘sequestered in some 
secret glade.” One other refusal came to him in Ireland, the new 
scorner beine Lovell Edgeworth’s sister. Then, in despair, he 
selected from two Foundling Hospitals a couple of girls, each twelve 
rears old, and obtained the care of them on condition that after _ 
honestly educating them he would marry one if she satisfied him, 
and, in any case, secure their maintenance through life. He took 
them to France, and wasted much zeal in training them according 
to his whim. One proving quite unmanageable was soon disposed 
of; the other was kept for a eee time and handled in a rougher 
way. ‘But his experiments failed. He dropped melted sealing- 
wax on her arms; aud she could not endure it without flinching. 
When he fired pistols at her garments, loaded with powder, but. 
which she believed were loaded with ball, she started and screamed. 
He tried her fidelity by communicating aerate secrets, but she 
told them to the servants.” ‘Therefore she likewise was dismissed. 
Coelebs, however, was not disheartened. Meeting two ladies, named 
Honora and Elizabeth Sneyd, who afterwards were successively the 
wives of his friend Edgeworth, he fell in love with and proposed to 
them in turn. Honora at once refused him, but Elizabeth replied 
that she could have loved him had he only been a gentleman. 
Thereupon he went to Paris, and writhed for a year under a drilling 
and dancing-master, ‘‘ pent up in durance vile for hours together, 
with his feet in the stocks, a book in his hand, and contempt in his 
heart. But it was all in vain. On presenting himself before his 
cruel mistress, she is said to have dismissed him with the unladylike | 
remark, ‘I confess the Thomas Day, blackguard, is more pleasing to 
me than Thomas Day, gentleman.’” | | 
Day was eiecouly disappointed. Wandering over England and 
the Continent, associating with Rousseau and writing political 
tracts and squibs, he resigned himself to bachelor life. The right 
lady, however, was not far off. ‘‘ Of prepossessing features, and of. 
modest and retiring habits,” a Miss Esther Milnes, of Wakefield, fell in 
-lovewith him, and after two years of uncertainty, he consented to marry 
her on condition that she should renounce all the vanities and fashions 
“of ordinary life, and should place beyond his control the large for- 
tune of which she was owner. They were married in 1778, and 
eleven years passed as pleasantly as the husband’s peculiar views in 
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life permitted. Mrs. Day was not allowed to keep any servant; all 
the household work was to be done with her own hands. Of music 
she was passionately fond, but her harpsichord was sent out of the 
house, and singing was forbidden. This amiable woman sometimes 
‘shed. tears over the various trials made upon her disposition and 
temper by her husband, but murmured not. She felt the true ten- 
dency of his singular habits; they were in harmony with his notions 
of right, and that was enough for her. 


SELWYN’S PENCHANT. 

Out of what strange materials journalists will extract a joke! 
When, in 1779, Miss Reay had been shot by Hackman, and lay 
dead at the Shakspeare ‘Tavern, in Covent Garden, one of the 
newspapers of the day stated that ‘“‘ George Selwyn, with a humanity 
which did honour to his feelings, out of his great esteem and 
respect for that amiable lady, who was so inhumanly murdered in 
coming out of the playhouse, attended at the Shakspeare whilst the 
body lay there, sitting as a mourner in the room, with a long black 
cloak on which reached to his heels, and a large hat slouched over 
his face. This made a singular addition to a countenance naturally 
dark and rueful, and rendered him as complete a figure of woe as 
evér was exhibited at any funeral or in any procession. It was his 
friend, the Duke of Queensbury, who fetsctee. him in that garb; his 
Grace, by a similarity of feeling, being drawn to the same place.” 
As Selwyn was at this period absent from London, the foregoing 
anecdote could, of course, have been only intended as a jeu-d esprit. 
—Jesse’s George Selwyn aud his Contemporaries. 


“HARE AND MANY FRIENDS! ” 


One of the most distinguished humourists of his time was James 
Hare, a friend and correspondent of Selwyn, and grandson of Bishop 
Hare. So universally was his society courted, and so popular was 
he in all circles, that the Duchess of Gordon gave him the name éf 
the ‘ Hare and many friends.” 

He was one day conversing with General Fitzpatrick, when 
the latter affected to discredit the report of General Burgoyne 
having been defeated at Saratoga: ‘Perhaps you may be right in 
your opinion,” said Hare, “but take it from me as a flying rumour.” 
On another occasion, he was dining with the Prince of Wales at the. 
Pavilion at Brighton, immediately after the downfall of the Coalition 
‘Ministry, when Fox, who had also received an invitation to the 
Prince’s table, suddenly arrived from London in an undress, and 
without powder. He was proceeding to make his excuses to the 
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Prince for what was an unavoidable breach of etiquette, Wh. 
he was stopped by Hare: “ Make no apology,” said the latter ; 
“our great guns are discharged, and we may now all do without 
powder.” | 
VIRTUE OF KISSES, | 
The notion of prolonging life by inhaling the breath of young 
women was (as observed Mr. Wadd) an agreeable delusion easily 
credited; and one physician, who had himself written on health, 
was 60 influenced by it, that he actually took lodgings in a boarding- 
school, that he might never be without a constant supply of the 
proper atmosphere. Philip Thicknesse, who wrote The Valetudina- 
rian’s Guide, in 1779, seems to have taken a dose whenever he could. 
‘‘I am myself (says he) turned of sixty, and in general, though I 
have lived in various climates, and suffered severely both in body 
and mind, yet having always partaken of the breath of young women, 
whenever they lay in my way, I feel none of the infirmities, which so 
often strike the eyes and ears in this great city (Bath), of sickness, 
by men many years younger than myself.”—Wadd’s Memoirs, 


THE THREE RUNAWAYS. 


Lord Camelford, when once dining with Sir Francis Burdett and 
Horne Tooke, lamented that his education had been ereatly ne- 
elected, adding that he regretted exceedingly that he had run away 
from the Charterhouse. On this Sir Francis, with a deep sigh, re- 
marked that he had also to lament having run away from Westmin- 
ster. Mr. Horne Tooke, however, consoled them both by adding 
that he likewise had run away from Eton. 


COWPER’S “JOHN GILPIN.” 


This little poem was composed by Cowper about the year 1782, 
upon the story told the yee by Lady Austen, to relieve the poet’s 
depressive melancholy. Lady Austen remembered the tale from her 
childhood, and its effects on the fancy of Cowper had the air of en- 
chantment, for he told her the next morning that convulsions of 
laughter, brought on by his recollection of her story, had kept him 
waking during the greatest part of the night, and that he had 
turned it into a ballad. It found its way into the newspapers, and 
Henderson, the actor, recited it in his public readings. Southey 
conjectured the tale to have been suggested by a poem written by 
Sir Thomas More, in his youth, entitled “The Merry Jest of the. 
Sergeant and Frere ;” and possibly the tale which Lady Austen re- 
membered may have originated from this source. _ oe 

It has, however, been much disputed whether “John Gilpin”. 
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wus an entirely fictitious romance, or whether Cowper founded his’ 
peem upon an event in the life of a real personage. In makin: 

some researches ‘in the Gentleman’s Magazine, Mr. M‘Caul, of the 
Brijish Museum, came accidentally upon a notice to this effect :— 
“tried this day, at , Mr. , celebrated for his indifferent 
lozsemanship, under the name of John Gilpin.” The notice was 
about twelve lines in length. Mr. M‘Caul could not again find the 
passage, Of this much, however, he is certain—that the short me- 
moir alluded to distinctly affirmed and established (¢.e. as far as it 
was trustworthy) the fact that the celebrated John Gilpin was 
historic personage. As the passage is not in the Index of the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine under “ Gilpin,” Mr. M‘Caul concludes that Gilpin 
was not the real name, but only the appellation which Cowper as- 
sumed for the occasion. | 


COWPER’S POEMS. 


Mr. Johnson, the bookseller in St. Paul’s Churchyard, obtained 
the copyright of Cowper’s Poems, which proved a source of great 
profit to him, in the following manner :—A relation of Cowper 
called one evening, at dusk, on Johnson with a bundle of these 
poems, which he offered to him for publication, provided he would 
print them on his own risk, and let the author have a few copies to 
give to his friends. Johnson perused and approved of them, and 
accordingly printed and published them. Soon after they had ap- 
aes before the public, there was scarcely a review which did not 

ad them with the most scurrilous abuse, and condemn them to the 
butter-shops. In consequence of the public taste being thus terri- 
fied, or misled, these charming effusions lay in a corner of the book- 
seller’s shop as an unsaleable pile for a long period. Some time 
afterwards, Cowper’s relative appeared with another bundle of ma- 
nuscripts from the same author, which were offered and accepted 
upon the same terms. In this fresh collection was the inimitable 
ie of ‘The Task.” Not alarmed at the fate of the former pub- 
ication, and thoroughly assured of their great merit, Mr. Johnson 
resolved to publish the second batch. Soon after they had appeared 
the tone of the reviewers instantly changed, and Cowper was hailed 
as the first poet of his age: this success set the first-published poems 
in motion. Johnson reaped the fruits of his undaunted judgment 
and in 1812 Cowper's poems, only two years’ copyright, produced 
the sum of 6,764, | ee 

Johnson died in his seventy-second year, in 1810, and to his fine. 
business succeeded his nephew, “Rowland Hunter. His worldly 
success does not, however, appear to have kept pace with his years :. 
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he died in the Charterhouse, 1864. Uncle and nephew kept shop 
on the north side of St. Paul’s Churchyard: it was not, like Lack- 
ington’s, a “Temple of the Muses,” but plain and unadorned, 
befitting the head-quarters of the bookselling of Protestant dissent. 
Johnson’s family were Baptists. After he was burnt out from Pater- 
noster Row, in 1770, uninsured, his friends set him up in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard ; there he published for William Cowper, John Horne 
Tooke, Dr. Darwin, Dr. Priestley, Dr. Aikin, Dr. Enfield, Mr. 
Fuseli, Mr, Bonnycastle, Mrs. Barbauld, Mary Wolstonecroft, and 
Miss Edgeworth. In 1788, Johnson began here the Analytical 
Review ; but his greatest hit was the publication of Cowper’s Poems. 


DR. JOHNSON AT OXFORD. 


Lord Eldon relates the following characteristic reminiscence of 
Johnson when at College :— 

“If put ont of temper he was not very moderate in the terms in 
which he expressed his displeasure. J remember that, in the common 
room of University College, he was dilating upon some subject, and 
the then head of Lincoln College, Dr. Mortimer, was present. 
Whilst Johnson was stating what he proposed to communicate, the 
Doctor occasionally interrupted him, saying, ‘I deny that.’ This 
was often repeated, and observed upon by Johnson, as it was re- 
diate in terms expressive of increasing displeasure and anger. At 
eneth, upon the Doctor’s repeating the words, ‘I deny that,’ ‘Sir, 
Sir,’ said Johnson, ‘ you must have forgot that an author has said, 
Plus negabit unus asinus in und hora, quam centum philosophi 
probaverint in centum annis.’” 


EARTHQUAKE EXAGGERATION. 


The tendency to exaggeration, which is the besetting practice of 
every-day life, leads to so many misstatements of what is taking 
ace around us, that we must not be surprised at History being 
randed asa liar. Dr. Johnson made some admirable remarks upon 
this popular tendency. In the parish register of Rushton, in Staf- 
fordshire, occurs this record :— 

“On Sunday, the 14th September, 1777, about 11 o’clock, whilst 
the minister was in the pulpit at Rushton, there was an earthquake, 
which threw the congregation into the greatest confusion. It was 
sensibly felt at Macclesfield, Manchester, &c.” a 
Boswell, in his Life of Johnson, refers to this very shock as” 
follows :—‘‘On Sunday evening, September 14th, I arrived at Ash- 
bourne, and drove directly a to Dr. Taylor’s door. Dr. Johnson 
and he appeared before 1 had got out of the post-chaise, and wel- 
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-comed me cordially. I told them I had travelled all the preceding 
night, and had gone to bed at Leek, in Staffordshire, and that when 
I rose to go to church in the afternoon I was informed there had 
been an earthquake, of which, it seems, the shock had been felt in 
some degree, at Ashbourne. 

“¢ Johnson, Sir, it will be much exaggerated in popular talk ; for, 
in the first place, the common people do not accurately adapt their 
thoughts to the objects, nor, secondly, do they accurately adapt their 
words to their thoughts. They do not mean to lie; but, taking no 
pains to be exact, they give you very false accounts. A preat part 
of their language is proverbial. If any thing rocks at all, they say 
it rocks like a cradle; and in this way they go on.” 


PREVISION OF GAS-LIGHTING, 


Dr. Johnson is thought to have had a prevision of this invention, 
when one evening, from the window of his house in Bolt-court, he 
observed the parish lamp-lighter ascend the ladder to light one of 
the glimmering oil-lamps. He had scarcely descended the ladder 
half-way when the flame expired; quickly returning, he lifted the 
cover partially, and thrusting the end of his torch beneath it, the 
flame was instantly communicated to the wick by the thick vapour 
which issued from it. ‘‘ Ah,” exclaimed the Doctor, “ one of these 
days the streets of London will be Ughted by smoke !’—See Notes and 
Queries, No. 127. 


JOHNSON’S RAMBLE IN LONDON. 


One night when Topham Beauclerk and Langton had supped at 

a tavern in London, and sut till about three in the morning, it came 
into their heads to go and knock up Johnson, and see if they could 
prevail on him to join them ina ramble. They rapped violently at 
the door of his chambers in the Temple, till at last he appeared in 
his shirt, with his little black whig on the top of his head, instead 
of a nightcap, and a poker in his hand, imagining, probably, that 
some ruffians were coming to attack him. When he discovered who 
they were, and was told their errand, he smiled, and with great 
aah agreed to their proposal. ‘What, is it you, you 
ogs? I'll have a frisk with you.”” He was soon dressed, and they 
sallied forth together into Covent Garden, where the greengrocers 
and fruiterers were beginning to arrange their baskets just come 
from the country. They then repaired to one of the ta ieee 
taverns, and made a bowl of that liquor called Bishop, which Johnson 
had always liked, They did not stay long, but walked down to the 
‘Thames, took a boat, and rowed to Billingsgate. Johnson and. 
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-Beauclerk were so well pleased with their amusement, that they 
resolved to persevere in dissipation for the rest of the day; but 
Langton deserted them, being engaged to breakfast with some young 
ladies. Johnson scolded him for Nearing his social friends, to go 
and sit with a set of wretched “ one-idead girls.” Garrick, being 
told of this ramble, said to him smartly, “I heard of your frolic 
tother night. You'll be in the ‘ Chronicle.’ ” Upon which Johnson 
afterwards observed, “‘ He durst not do such a thing. His nife 
would not let him.” 


DR. JOHNSON AT BRIGHTHELMSTONE, 


Tn the autumn of 1857, the collection of curiosities made by Mrs. 
Mostyn, one of the three daughters of Mrs. Thrale, at Sillwood 
Lodge, Brighton, was disposed of by auction. The chief interest 
lay in the items relating to Johnson. Among the letters was an 
invitation from Thrale to the Doctor then in Derbyshire, inviting 
him to Brighton, October, 1777 ; the invitation was accepted, and 
at Brighthelmstone he saw Beauclerk, and stayed three days. Mr. 
Thrale then resided in West-street, Brighton, the house No. 78, at 
that time one of the most considerable houses in the town. Madame 
D’Arblay speaks of it as being at the Court end, exactly opposite 
the King’s Heal where Charles IJ. lay hid previous to leaving the 
kingdom: “TI fail not,” she says, “to look at it with loyal satisfac- 
tion; and his black-wigged Majesty has from the time of the Resto- 
ration been its sign.” MG lonely His Majesty has long since 
disappeared. Mrs. Mostyn, we may here mention, died a short time 
‘previous to the sale, soon after a railway journey to London. 

_ From Boswell and Mrs. Piozzi we get one or two characteristic 
eeps at the life of Johnson, while staying here. He took pleasure 
in the sea, but the country round did not please him. ‘“ He loved 
the sight of forest-trees, and detested Bapthelastou Downs, be- 
cause it was a country so truly desolate, he said, that if one had a 
mind to hang one’s self for desperation at being obliged to live there, 
it would be difficult to find a tree on which to fasten the rope.” 
From the Recollections of Brighton in the Olden Time, we learn that 
the Doctor enjoyed himself nota little upon those very Downs: 
“Thrale, who was the kindest creature upon earth to Johnson, 
wishing, perhaps, to fortify his health by the pure air of the South 
‘Downs, or to present his friends with the view of an anomaly, viz. 
a -poet.on horseback, took him with him hare-hunting. The hounds 
threw off, up started a hare, and the sportsmen galloped, helter- 
masala heard after it. Johnson was not the last. Somebody 
.tode up to Thrale, and said, ‘I am astonished! Johnson rides: like 
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a young sportsman of twenty.’ The philosopher told Thrale ‘that 
he was better pleased with that compliment than any he had ever 
received.’” In December, 1781, Johnson came in a state of so much 
weakness, that he rested four times in walking between the inn and 
the lodging. The inn here spoken of is, probably, identical with 
the “Rooms” at Brighthelmstone, where, we are told, he turned 
his back on Lord Bolingbroke, and then made this excuse to Mr. 
Thrale, who stood fretting, “I am not obliged, Sir, to find reasons 
for respecting the-rank of him who will not condescend to declare it 
by his dress or some other visible mark; what are stars and other 
signs of superiority made for ?” | 7 | 

One curious itemn in the sale catalogue was a copy of Saurin on 
the Bible, with this inscription on the ay let : “An odd volume 
bought at a sale for 2s. 0¢. by Dr. Johnson, for Streatham Park 
Library, 1796.” This book, full of notes in the handwriting of Mrs. 
Thrale, brought 42/. 


HUMMUMS GHOST-STORY, 


Of Parson Ford, who figures in Hogarth’s “ Midnight Conversa- 
tion,” there is a capital ghost-story thus told in Croker’s edition of 
Boswell’s Johnson :— | 

“ Boswell.— Was there not a story of Parson Ford’s ghost having 
appeared? Johnson.—Sir, it was believed. A waiter at the Hum- 
mums, in which house Ford died, had been absent for some time 
and returned, not knowing that Ford was dead. Going down to the 
cellar, according to the story, he met him; going down again, he 
met him a second time. When he came up, he asked some people 
of the house what lord could be doing there. They told him Ford 
was dead. The waiter took a fever, in which he lay for some time. 
When he recovered, he said he had a message to deliver to some 
woman from Ford ; but he was not to tell them what er from whom. 
He walked out; he was followed; but somewhere about St. Paul’s* 
they lost him. He came back and said he had delivered it; the 
woinan exclaimed, ‘Then we are all undone!’ Dr. Pellet, who was 
not a credulous man, inquired into the truth of this story, and he said 
the evidence was irresistible. My wife went to the Hummums (it 
is a place where people get themselves cupped). I believe she went. 
with the intention to hear about this story of Ford. At first they 
were unwilling to tell her; but after they had talked to her, she came 
away satisfied that it was true. To be sure, the man had a fever; 
and this vision may have been the beginning of it. But if the 


* Bt, Paul's, Covent Garden ; the Hurnmums is on the side opposite, 
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message to the woman, and their behaviour pe it, were true, as 
‘related, there was something supernatural. That rests upon his 
ward, and there it remains.” 


ART OF TALKING. 


A first-rate talker generally estimates the pleasantness of his circle 
by the share which his own conversation has had in contributing to 
its pleasantness. This is often evidently unconscious, Johnson, 
when he had talked for a whole evening, among other professed 
tulkers, used to say, on taking leave, ‘‘ Well, Sir, this has been a 
good evening: we have had good talk. The communication of 
mind is always of use. Thought flowed freely this evening.” 


DR. JOHNSON’S AUTHORSHIP. 


When Dr. Johnson was at work on his Shakspeare, Sir John 
Hawkins said to him, ‘‘ Well, Doctor, now you have finished your 
Dictionary, | suppose you will labour (?) your present work con amore 
for your reputation.” ‘‘ No, Sir,’ said Johnson; ‘nothing excites 
aman to write but necessity.” This was but the text—now for the 
illustration. A clergyman told Sir John that, being with Johnson, 
he said to him, ‘ Doctor, you have such command of your pen, you 
can do anything: I wish you would write me a sermon.” ‘No, 
Sir,” said Johnson; “I cannot write but for money; since I have 
dealt with the heathens (the booksellers), I have no other inspira- 
tion. I knew they could not do without me, and I made them pay 
me five guineas a sheet for my Rasselas; you must pay me, if I 
write for you.” Another five guineas per sheet was, no doubt, the 
price. | 

Rasselas was written in the evenings of one week, to defray the 
expenses of Johnson’s mother’s funeral. He sold it for 1007.; when 
the second edition appeared, the ‘‘ heathens” gave him 2d/, more.— 
Cunningham. 

| | SECOND SIGHT. 


“Atthe Literary Club,” says Boswell, “before Johnson came in, 
we talked of his Journey to the Western Islands, and of his coming 
away ‘willing to believe the second sight,’ which seemed to excite 
some ridicule. I was then so impressed with the truth of many ot 
the stories which I had been told, that I avowed my conviction, 
saying, ‘He is only willing to believe—I do believe; the evidence is 
enough for me, though not for his great mind. What will not fill a 
quart bottle will fill a pint bottle; I am filled with belief’. ‘Are 
you!’ said George Colman; ‘then cork it up.” __ e - eee 
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A NIGHT’S FESTIVITY. 


There is something delightful in the following account of a literary 
celebration at which Dr, Johnson was the presiding genius; and the 
occasion, the birth of Mrs. Lennox’s first literary child, as the Doctor 
called her volume of poems. The place appointed was the Devil 
Tavern, in Fleet-street; and there, about the hour of eight, Mrs. 
Lennox and her husband, a lady of her acquaintance, and some 
members of the Ivy-lane Club and friends assembled to the number 
of near twenty. Sir John Hawkins, who was one of the party, 
describes the supper as elegant: Johnson had directed that a magni- 
ficent hot apple-pie should make part of it, and this he proposed to 
stick with bay-leaves, because Mrs. Lennox was an authoress, and 
had written verses; and further, he had prepared a crown of laurel, 
with which, but not until he had invoked the Muses by some 
ceremonies of his own invention, he encircled her brow. The night 
passed, as must be imagined, in pleasant conversation and harmless 
mirth, intermingled, at different periods, with the refreshments of | 
coffee and tea. About five, Johnson’s face shone with meridian 
7 ound though his drink haa been only lemonade; but most of 
the company had deserted the colours of Bacchus, and were with 
dithculty rallied to partake of a second refreshment of coffee, which 
was scarcely ended when the day began to dawn. This phenomenon 
began to remind the party of their reckoning; but the waiters were 
all so overcome with sleep, that it was two hours before they could 
get a bill, and it was not till near eight that the creaking of the 
street-door gave the signal for departure. 


BABY-TALK. 


As Dr. Johnson was riding in a carriage through London on a 
rainy day, he overtook a poor woman carrying a baby, without any 
protection from the weather. Making the driver stop the coach, he 
invited the poor woman to get in with her child, which she did. 
After she had seated herself, the Doctor said to her: ‘My good 
woman, I think it most likely that the motion of the coach will wake 
your child in a little while, and I wish you to understahd that if 
you talk any baby-talk to it, you will have to get out of the coach.” 
As the Doctor had anticipated, the child soon awoke, and the for- 
getful mother exclaimed to it: ‘‘Oh! the little dear,'is he going 
to open his eyesy-pysy?” “Stop the coach, driver!” shoute 
2 ohnson; and the woman had to get out, and finish her journey on 
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PROPER PLACES. 


_ When Dr. Johnson was asked why he was not invited out to dine 
as Garrick was, he answered, as if it was a triumph to him, ‘ Because - 
great lords and ladies don’t like to have their mouths stopped !” 
But who does like to have his mouth stopped? Did he, more than 
others? People like to be amused in general; but they did not give 
him the less credit for wisdom, and a capacity to instruct them by 
his writings. In like manner it has been said that the King only 
‘sought one interview with Dr. Johnson; whereas, if he had been a 
buffoon or a sycophant, he would have asked for more. No; there 
was nothing to complain of. It was a compliment paid by rank to 
letters, and once was enough. The King was more afraid of this 
irtterview than Dr. Johnson was, and went to it as a schoolboy to 
his task. But he did not want to have this trial repeated every day; 
nor was it necessary. ‘The very jealousy of his self-love marked his 
respect; and if he had thought less of Dr. Johnson, he would have 
been more willing to risk the encounter They had each their place 
to fill, and would best preserve their self-respect, and perhaps their 
respect for each other, by remaining in their proper sphere.—North- 
cote’s Conversations. 


LAST MOMENTS OF DR. JOHNSON. 


“ Burke parted from him with deep emotion. Windham sat much 
in the sick room, arranged the pillows, and sent his own servant to 
watch at night by the bed. Frances Burney, whom the old man had 
cherished with fatherly kindness, stood weeping at the door; while 
Langton, whose piety eminently qualified him to be an adviser and 
aon torter at such a time, received the last pressure of his friend’s 
hand within his own. When, at length, the moment dreaded through 
so many years came close, the dark cloud passed away from Johnson’s 
mind, His temper became unusually patient and gentle; he ceased 
to think with terror of death, and of that which is beyond death; . 
and he spoke much of the mercy of God and the propitiation of 
Christ. In this serene frame of mind he died, on the 13th of De- 
ember, 1784. He was laid a week later in Westminster Abbey, 
among the eminent men of whom he had been the historian, Cowley 
and Denham, Dryden and Congreve, Gay, Prior, and Addison.”— 
‘Macaulay's Life of Johnson. | ee 
_ The historian has omitted to mention Johnson’s ‘ Queeny,” Miss. 
Thrale, who assiduously attended the Doctor her preceptor’s death-. 
bed. The sage, at their last interview, said—“ My dear child, we 
part for ever in this world. Let us part as Christians should—let 
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us pray together.” He then uttered a prayer of fervent piety and 
deep affection, invoking the blessing of heaven upon his pupil. 
aa COMMENTATORS AT FAULT. : 

The following couplet, from the third Satire of Juvenal, has led 
to some odd mistakes :-— 

‘* Est aliquid quocunque loco, quocunque recessu, 
Unius dominum sese fecisse lacertz.” 
‘Tt is pleasant to possess, whate’er the zone, 
One single acre we have made our own.” te 

Bosweli was one day in Dr. Johnson’s society, when, he relates, 
“ One of the company asked him the meaning in Juvenal wneas la- 
cert: (a single ivaray Johnson —“T think it clear enough; as 
much ground as one may have a chance to find a lizard upon.” 
“Commentators,” says Boswell, “have differed as to the exact 
meaning of the expression by which the poet intended to enforce 
the sentiment contained in the passage in which these words occur. 
Tt is enough that they mean to denote even a very small possession, 
provided it be a man’s own.” Mr. Gifford observes, in reference 
to these remarks of Boswell’s :—“ Poor Mr. Boswell was a man 
of infinite curiosity. It is a pity that he never heard of the 
ingenious conjecture of a Dutch critic, who would exchange lacerte 
for lacerti (shoulder), which he accurately translates cen handool landts, 
and still more accurately interprets, ‘a piece of ground equal in 
extent to the space between the shoulder and the elbow;’—of a 
middle-sized man, I presume; though the critic has inadvertently 
forgotten to mention 1t.”’—Gifford, Juvenul, vol. i. p. 124. 


HOW WALTER SCOTT ROSE IN HIS CLASS. 


When young Walter Scott was a pupil at the High School of 
Edinburgh, he tells us that he made a brehier fieure in the yard 
than in the class. In the latter he once accomplished an upper move- 
ment by the following means, which he related to Mr. Rogers, the © 
poet. “There was,” says Scott, ‘a boy in my class at school who 

stood always at the top, nor could I with all my efforts supplant him. 
Day came after day, and still he kept his place, do what I would; 
till at length I observed that when a question was asked him, he 
always fumbled with his fingers at a particular button on the lower 
part of his waistcoat. ‘To remove it, therefore, became expedient in 
my eyes; and in an evil moment it was removed with a knife. 
Great was my anxiety to know the success of my measure, and it 
succeeded too well. When the boy was again questioned, his fingers 
sought again for the button, but it was not to be found. In his dis- 


we 


tress he looked dowti for it; it Was to be séen fd moré than to be 
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felt. He stood confounded, and I took possession of liis place; nor 
did he ever recover it, or ever, I believe, suspect who was the author 
of his wrong. Oftén in after-life has the sight of him sifidte me as 
T passed by him ; and often have I resolved to make hitn somie repa- 
ration, but it ended in good resolutions.” | 
_ Mr. Peter Cunningham, on hearing this anecdote told by Mr. 
Rogers, observed it was hardly original. ‘‘Ah! exclaimed the 
poet, evidently surprised, and with an air of doubt. Mr. C. then 
asked for a copy of the Spectator, and read as follows: ‘‘ When I was 
a young man, and used to frequent Westminster Hall, thete was a 

oung counsellor who never pleaded without a piece of packthread 
in his hand, which he used to twist aboutathumb or a finger all the 
while he was speaking. The wags of those days used to call it 
the thread of his discourse, for he was not able to utter a word 
without it. One of his clients, who was more merry than wise, stole 
it from him one day in the midst of his pleading; but he had better 
have let it alone, for he lost his cause by his jest.” Mi. Rogers 
made a mark in the volume, and said, with a smile, “I will say 
what Sydney Smith always said when he heard a good thing fof the 
first time—‘ booked,’” 

HUMANITY TO ANIMALS. 


When Sir John Hawkins published his edition of Walton’s Angler, 
Walpole wished that he had not, in his notes, treated angling as so 
very innocent an amusement. He adds: ‘‘ We cannot live without 
destroying animals, but shall we torture them for our sport—sport 
in their destruction? I meta rough officer at his house the other 
day, who said he knew such a person was turning Methodist; for in 
the middle of conversation he rose, and opened the window to let out 
amoth. I told him that I did not know the Methodists had any 
‘a es so good, and that I, who am certainly not on the point of 
becoming one, always did so too. One of the bravest and best men 
I ever knew, Sir Charles Wager, I have often heard declare he never 
Killed a fly willingly. It is a comfortable reflection to. me, that all 
the victories of last year have been gained since the suppression of 
the Bear-garden and prize-fighting; as it is plain, and nothing else 
would have made it so, that our valour did not singly aad solely 
~ depend upon the two universities.” oe 
ae SMOLLETT’S HUGH STRAP. Ce 
. For many years lived at the lodge of Villiers-walk, at the foot of 
~ Buckingham-strect, Adelphi, the identical Hugh Strap whom &mol- 
Jet has so prominently portrayed in his Roderick Random. Hijs veal 
name was Hugh Hewson, and for more than forty yeats he kept a 
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hairdresser’s shop in the parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. His 
shop was hung round with Latin quotations, and he weuld frequently 
point out to his customers and acquaintances the several scenes in 
Roderick Random pertaining to himself, which had their foundation, 
not in Smollet’s inventive fancy, but in truth and reality. The meet- 
ing in the barber's shop at Newcastle, the subsequent mistake at the 
inn, their arrival together in London, and the assistance they re- 
ceived from Strap’s friend, were all facts. Hewson left behind him 
an interlined copy of Roderick Random, showing how far we are 
indebted to the genius of the doctor, and to what extent the inci- 
dents are founded in reality. Hewson was many years employed 
as the keeper of “ Villiers-walk,” as the lime-tree walk in the rear 
of the water-gate is called. He died in the year 1809, at the ad- 


vanced age of eighty-five. 
FRANKLIN AS A BOOKSELLER. 


One fine morning, when Franklin was busy preparing his news- 
gad for the press, a lounger stepped into the store, and spent an 
our or more looking over the books, &c., and finally taking one in 
his hand, asked the shop-boy the price. 
“One dollur,” was the answer. 
“One dollar,” said the lounger; ‘can’t you take less than that ?” 
“ No, indeed ; one dollar is the price.” 
Another hour had nearly passed, when the lounger said— 
“Ts Mr. Franklin at home ?” | 
“Yes, he is in the printing-office.” : 
““T want to see him,” said the lounger. : 
The shop-boy immediately informed Mr. Franklin that a gentle 
man was in the store waiting to see him. Franklin was soon behind 
a: counter, when the lounger, with book in hand, addressed him 
thus :-— , 
‘Mr. Franklin, what is the lowest you can take for that book ?” 
“‘Qne dollar and a quarter,” was the ready answer. : 
“One dollar and a quarter! Why your young man asked me 
only a dollar.” wane 
“True,” said Franklin; “and I could have better afforded to 
have taken a dollar then, than to have been taken out’ of the 


The lounger seemed surprised, and wishing to end the parley of. 
his own making, said— | | | oe 
: aes Mr. Franklin, tell me what is the lowest you can take. 
for it?’ | | te th Fe, ) oo 
 “Qne dollar anda half.” __ 
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- ©A dollar and a half! Why, you offered it yourself for a dollar 

and a quarter.” 

— Yes,” said Franklin; “and I had better have taken that price 

then, than a dollar and a half now.” a 

_ The lounger paid down the price, and went about his business— 

if he had any—and Franklin returned into the printing-oflice. | 


DR. FRANKLIN’S ONLY SON. 


Of Franklin’s only son, William, little is generally known. Unlike 
his father, whose chief claim to veneration is for the valuable ser- 
vices he rendered his country in her greatest need, the son was, 
from first to last, a devoted loyalist. Before the Revolutionary 
War he held several civil and military offices of importance. At 
the commencement of the war he held the office of Governor of 
New Jersey, which appointment he ‘received in 1768. When the 
difficulties between the mother country and the colonies were coming 
to a crisis, he threw his whole influence in favour of loyalty, and 
endeavoured to prevent the Legislative Assembly of New Jersey 
from sanctioning the proceedings of the General Congress of Phila-— 
delphia. These efforts, however, did but little to stay the tide of 
popular sentiment in favour of resistance to tyranny, and soon in- 
volved him in dithculty. He was deposed from office by the Whigs 
to give place to William Livingston, and sent a prisoner to Connec- 
ticut, where he remained about two years in East Windsor, in the 
house of Captain Ebenezer Grant, near where the Theological Semi- 
nary now stands. In 1778 he was exchanged, and soon after went 
to England. There he spent the remainder of his life, receiving a 
pension from the British Government for the losses he had sustained 
vy his fidelity. He died in 1813, at the age of cighty-two. 

As might be expected, his opposition to the cause of liberty, so 
dear to the heart of his father, produced an estrangement between 
them. For years they had no intercourse. When, in 1784, the son 
wrate to his father, in his reply Dr. Franklin says: ‘ Nothing has 
ever hurt me so much, and affected me with such keen sensations, 
as to find myself deserted in my old age by my only son; and not 
only deserted, but find him taking up arms against me in a canse 
wherein my good fame, fortune, and life were all at stake.” In his 
will, also, he alludes to the part his son had acted. After making 
him some bequests, he adds: “The part he acted against me in the 
late war, which is of public notoriety, will account for my leaving 
him no more of an estate he endeavoured to deprive me of.” The. 
patriotism of the father stands forth the brighter when contrasted 
with the desertion of the son. | fa. co ee ace 
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- GOLDSMITH’S “ BEE.” ee 
The Bee, a periodical, like the Citizen of the World (says Mr. Py- 
croft), is the mine from which many a gem is drawn by modern — 
writers and worn without acknowledement, only a little disguised 
and varied in its setting. Let us give two or three instances, A 
very witty caricature lately appeared, representing one man quite 
drunk talking politics, with much patriotic fervour, to another man 
peeping through the bars of agaol. ‘ Mercy!” says the gaol-bird ; 
‘‘how horrible to think our liberty is in danger !”—“ Aye—but 
what I am most of all consurned for,” replies the drunkard, with an 
oath, ‘is our blessed Religion!’ The point of this caricature is 
borrowed from the Citizen of the World. Some have claimed for 
Talleyrand, others for Rochefoucauld, the worldly-wise maxim that 
‘the use of language is to conecal our thoughts.” In the Bee, 
No, IIT., Saturday, October 20, 1759, “On the Use of Language,” 
are these words—the argument being that to confess poverty 1s a 
slow way to obtain riches :—‘ He a best knows how to conceal 
his necessity and desires is the most likely person to find redress; 
and the true use of spcech 1s not so much to express our wants as to conceal 
them.’ In the Life of William Wilberforce that excellent man’s well- 
meaning biographers were imposed on by an anecdote of a picture 
of the true Reformer of the World, the Redeemer on the Cross, 
being pointed out to Wilberforce as a warning of what he might 
expect in his worthy design of reforming the morals of the higher 
circles. The original is in the Bee :-—“ 'The old man takes his son by 
the hand, and di ‘awing back a curtain at the end of the room, dis- 
covered a crucifix exquisitely painted. ‘My son,’ said he, ‘you 
desire to change the religion of your country,—behold the fate of a 
Reformer ! ” 
GOLDSMITH’S “ DESERTED VILLAGE,” 


Macaulay, in the memoir of Goldsmith, which he wrote for the 
eighth edition of the Encyclopediu Britannica, thus demolishes «the 
poet’s artificial picture of ‘‘Sweet Auburn” :— —_ 

“A pest may easily be pardoned for reasoning ill; but he cannot 
be pardoned for describing ill, for observing the world in.which he 
lives so carelessly that his portraits bear no resemblance to the 
originals, for exhibiting as copies from real life monstrous combins- 
tions of things which never were and never could be found together. 
What would be thought of a painter who should mix August and 
January in one landscape, who should introduce a frozen river tnto 
a harvest scene? Would it be a sufficient defence of such a pittute 
to say that every part was exquisitely coloured, that the green 
hedges, the apple-trees loaded with fruit, the waggons reeling under: 
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the yellow sheaves, and the sunburned reapers wiping their fore- 
heads were very fine, nnd that the ice and the boy sliding was also 
very fine? To such a picture, ‘The Deserted Village’ bears a great 
resemblance. It is made up of incongruous parts. The village in 
its happy days is a true English village. The village in its 
decay is an Irish villaye. ‘The felicity and the misery which 
Goldsmith has brought close together belone to two different 
countries, and to two diflerent stages in the progress of society. He 
has assuredly never seen in his native island such a rural paradise, 
such a seat of plenty, content, and tranquillity as his ‘Auburn,’ 
He had assuredly never seen in England all the inhabitants of such 
a paradise turned out of their homes in one day, and forced to 
emigrate ina body to America. The hamlet he had probably seen 
in Kent, the ejectment he had probably seen in Munster, but by 
joining’ the two he has produced something which uever was and 
never will be seen in any part of the world.” 
GOLDSMITH'S “ VICAR OF WAKEFIELD.” 

There is no end to the delight afforded by the Vicar of Wakefield. 
Moore read it to his wife Bessy, and notes :—‘‘ What a gem it is! 
we both enjoyed it so much more than Joseph Andrews.” Again: 
“Finished the Vieur of Wakefield to Bessy; we both cried over it.” 

. “We return” (says Sir Walter Scott) “to it again and again, and 
bless the memory of an author who contrives so well to reconcile us 
to human nature. Whicther we choose the pathetic and distressing 
incidents of the fire, the scenes at the jail, or the lighter and humo- 
rous parts of the story, we find the best and truest sentiments 
enforced in the most beautiful language; and perhaps few cha- 
characters of purer dignity have been described than that of the 
excellent pastor, rising above sorrow and oppression, and labouring 
for the conversion of those felons, into whose company he had been. 
thrust by lis villanous creditor.” . 

— Goethe declared, in his eighty-first year, that the Vicar of Wake- 
fiéld was his delight at the age of twenty; that it had, in a manner, 
formed part of his education, influencing his taste and feelings 
throughout life; and that he had recently read it again, from 
beginning to end, with renewed delight, and with a grateful sense. 
of the early benefit derived from it. | 
gs GOLDSMITH’S “ NATURAL HISTORY.” | 
~ Cradock, in his Memoirs, relates—‘‘ When Goldsmith was near 
completing his Natural History, he sent to Dr, Percy and me, to 
-gtate that he wished not to return to town, from Windsor, I think, 
for a fortnight, if we would only complete a proof that lay upon his 
table in the Temple. It was concerning birds, and many books lay 
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open that he occasionally consulted for his own materials. We met 
by appointment; and Dr. Percy, smiling, said, ‘Do you know any- 
thing about birds? ‘Not an atom,’ was my reply: ‘do you?’ 
‘Not I,’ says he; ‘scarce know a goose from a swan: however, let 
us try what we can do.’ We set to work, and our task was not 
very difficult. Some time after the work appeared we compared 
notes, but could not either of us recognise our own share.” 


WORTH OF THE SERIOUS, 


The great Lord Shaftesbury has said, “‘ Gravity is the very essence 
of imposture.” Walpole has said nearly the same thing in a livelier 
vein. “I have never yet, “‘says Horace, ‘“ seen or heard anything 
serious, that was not ridiculous. Jesuits, Methodists, philosophers, 
politicians, the hypocrite Rousseau, the scoffer Voltaire, the en- 
cyclopedists, the Humes, the Lytteltons, the Grenvilles, the atheist 
tyrant of Prussia, and the mountebank of history, Mr. Pitt—are all 
to me but impostors in their various ways. Fame or interest is their 
object; and after all their parade, I think a ploughman who sows, 
reads his almanack, and believes the stars but so many farthing 
candles, created to prevent his falling into a ditch as he goes home 
at night, a wiser fen more rational being, and J am sure an honester 
than any of them. Oh! I am sick of visions and systems, that 
shove one another aside, and come over again, like the figures in a 
moving picture. Rabelais brightens up to me as I see more of the 
world ; he treated it as it deserved, laughed at it all, and as I judge 
from myself, ceased to hate it; for J find hatred an unjust pre- 
ference.” — Walpole’s Litters, vol. iv. 


| GIBBON IN LOVE. - 
Gibbon, the historian, as is well known, spent his life in celibacy. 
There is a story representing him as falling in love, while at 
Lausanne, with a young lady of great beauty and merit, and which 
goes on to describe him as one day throwing himself at her feet to 
declare his passion, when, he being very corpulent, it was found 
impossible for him to rise again till he was extricated by the laugh- 
ing damsel from his ludicrous position. George Colman the Younger 
has thus painted the scene: pe 
«t_—_—-the fair pursued 
Her prattle, which on literature flowed ; 
Now changed her author, now her attitude, 
And much more symmetry than learning showed. 
_ Eudoxus watched her features, while they glowed, _ 
‘Till passion barst his puffy bosom’s bound; a 
And rescuing his cushion from its load, 
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Flounced on his knees, appearing like a round | 
Large fillet of hot veal just tumbled on the ground. 


‘* Could such a lover be with scorn repulsed ? 
Oh no! disdain befitted not the case ; 
And Agnes at the sight was so convulsed 
That tears of laughter trickled down her face. 
Eudoxus felt his folly and disgrace, 
Looked sheepish, nettled, or wished himself away ; 
And thrice he tried to quit his kneeling place ; 
But fat and corpulency seemed to say, 

Here’s a petitioner that must for ever pray !-” 


The falling in love with a young lady at Lausanne is undoubtedly 
true; but it happens that the incident took place in Gibbon’s youth, 
when, so far from being fat or unwieldy, he was extremely slender— 
for, be it observed, the illustrious historian was in feality a small- 
boned man, and of more than usually slight figure in his young 
days. He was about twenty years of age, and was dwelling in 
Switzerland with a Protestant pastor by his father’s orders, that he 
might recover himself (us he ultimately did) from a tendency to 
Romanism which had beset him at College, when Mademoiselle 
Susan Curchod, the daughter of the pastor of Crassy in Burgundy, 
came on @ visit to some relations in Lausanne. The father of the 
young lady, in the solitude of his villuge situation, had bestowed 
upon her a liberal education. ‘‘She surpassed,” says Gibbon, “his 
hopes, by her proficiency in the sciences and languages ; and in her 
short visits to some relations at Lausanne, the wit, the beauty, and 
erudition of Mademoiselle Curchod were the theme of universal 
applause. The report of such a prodigy awakened my curiosity; I 
saw and loved. I found her learned without pedantry, lively in con- 
versation, pure in sentiment, and elegant in manners; and the first 
sudden emotion was fortified by the habits and knowledge of a more 
familiar acquaintance. She permitted me to make two or three 
visits at her father’s house. I passed some happy days there in the 
mguntains of Burgundy, and her parents honourably encouraged the 
connexion. In a calm retirement, the vanity of youth no longer 
fluttered in her bosom; she listened to the voice of truth and 
passion, and I might presume to hope that I had made some impres- 
sion on a virtuous heart. At Crassy and Lausanne I fadulosd| my 
dream of felicity ; but, on my return to England, I soon found that: 
my father would not hear of this strange alliance, and that without. 
his consent I was myself destitute and helpless. After a painful. 
struggle I yielded to my fate: I sighed as a lover, I obeyed as a 
son. My wound was insensibly healed by time, absence, and the 
habits of a new life, My cure was accelerated by a faithful report. 
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of the tranquillity and cheerfulness of the lady herself, and my love — 
subsided into friendship and esteem.” "a, & | 

Susan Curchod eventually married M. Necker, the minister; and 
they were the parents of Madame de Stael Holstein.* * 


GIBBON AND WALPOLE QUARREL, 

“You will be diverted,” writes Walpole to Mason, “to hear that 
Mr. Gibbon has quarrelled with me. He lent me his second volume 
in the middle of November. I returned it with a most civil 
panegyric. He came for more incense; I gave it, but, alas! with 
too much sincerity. I added, ‘Mr. Gibbon, I am sorry you should 
have pitched on so disgusting a subject as the yer oie Goeaers 
History. ‘There is so much of the Arians and Eunomians, and semi- 
Pelagians ; and there is such a strange contrast between Roman and 
Gothic manners, and so little harmony between a Consul Sabinus 
and a Ricimer, Duke of the palace, that though you have written 
the story as well as it could be written, I fear few will have the 
patience to read it.’ He coloured: all his round features squeezed 
themselves into sharp angles; le screwed up lis button-mouth, and 
rapping his snuff-box, said, ‘It had never a together before’ 
—so well, he meant to add—but gulped it. Well, from that hour 
to this I have never seen him, though he used to call once or twice 
a week, nor has he sent. me the third volume, as he promised. I 
well knew his vanity, even about his ridiculous face and person, but 
thought he had too much sense to avow it so palpably.” Walpole 
allows the “ History ” to be admirably written; “but the style is 
far Jess sedulously enamelled than the first volume, and there is 
flattery to the Scots, who can gobble feathers as readily as thistles.” 


MARRYING FOR MONKEY. 


A poor nobleman was about to marry a rich heiress: he was 
asked by a friend, how long the honeymoon would last ? He replied, 
‘“‘ Don’t tell me of the honeymoon ; it is harvest moon with me,” » 


DEATH OF DR. HENRY, THE HISTORIAN. : 
About 1790, Dr. Henry was living at a place of his own, in his. 
native county of Stirling. He was about seventy-two, and had been 
for some time very feoble, He wrote to Sir Harry Moncrieff that 
he was dying, and thus invited him for the last time—‘‘ Come out 
here directly. Ihave got something to do this week; I have got to’ 
die.” Sir Harry went, and found his ‘friend plainly sinking, but 








© Abridged from Chambers’s Book of Days. 
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resioned and cheerful, Te had no children, and ‘there was nobody 
‘with him except his wife. She and Sir H arry remained alone with 
him for about three days, being his last three; during a great part 
of which the reverend historian sat in his easy chair, and conversed, 
und listened to reading, and dozed. While engaged in this way, the 
hoots of a horse were heard clattering in the court below. Mrs. 
Henry looked out, and exclaimed that it was “that wearisome 
body,” meaning a neighbouring minister, who was famous for never 
leaving a house after he had once pot into it. “ Keep him out,” 
cried the Doctor, “ don’t let the cratur in here.’ But before they 
could secure his exclusion, the cratur’s steps were heard on the 
stair, and he was at the door. The Doctor instantly winked sig- 
nificantly, and siyned to them to sit down and be quiet, and ie 
wéduld pretend to be sleeping. The hint was taken ; and when the 
intruder entered, he pana the patient asleep in his cushioned chair. 
Sir Harry and Mrs. Henry put their fingers to their lips, and 
pointing to the supposed slumberer as one not to be disturbed, shook 
their heads, ‘The man sat down near the door, like one inclined to 
wait till the nap should be over. Once or twice he tried to speak ; 
but was instantly repressed by another finger on the lip, and another 
shake of the head. So he sat on, all in perfect silence, for above a 
quarter of an hour, during which Sir Harry occasionally detected 
ie dying man peeping cautiously through the fringes of his @ye- 
lids, to see how his visitor was coming on. At last Sir Harry tired, 
and he and Mrs. Henry, pointing to the poor Doctor, fairly waved 
the visitor out of the room; on which the Doctor opened his eyes 
wide, and had a tolerably hearty laugh; which was renewed when 
the sound of the horse’s feet made them certain that their friend 
was actually off the premises. Dr, Henry died that night.—Lord 
Cockburn’s Memorials. 


THEORIZING, 


Dr. Robertson was a perfect master of conversation, and very de- 
sirous to lead it, and to make dissertations and raise theories that 
sometimes provoked the laugh against him. Once, when he had 
taken a jaunt into England with some of Henry Dundas’s (Lord 
Melville’s) family, he (Dundas) and Mr. Baron Cockburn and 
Robert Sinclair were on horseback, and seeing a gallows on a neigh- 
bouring hillock, they rede round to have a nearer view of the felon 
on the gibbet. When they met at the inn, Rebertson immediately 
began q dissertation on the character of nations, and how much the 
English, like the Romans, were hardened by their cruel diversions 
of cock-hghting, bull-baiting, boxing, &c.; for had they not ob- 
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served three Englishmen on horseback do what, as Scotchmen, or— _ 
here Dundas compassionately interrupted him, and said, “What! 
did you not know, Principal, that it was Cockburn and Sinclair and 
me?” ‘This put an end to theories, &c., for that day. 


UNCOMPLIMENTARY GUESS, 


John Home, the author of “ Douglas,” was a very singular per- 
son. When he was travelling in England with Dr. Carlyle and 
some other friends, on reaching Warwick, the party put up at an — 
inn, where Home, having thrown off his boots, would not put them 
on again, but pranced about the room in a truly poetical style. At 
this moment, he turned short upon the boot-catch (boots), who had 
brought in clean boots; and ending the fellow staring at him with 
seeming admiration,—“ And am not Ia pretty fellow ?” said Home. 
“Ay,” said he, “sir,” with half a smile. ‘And who do you take 
me for?” said Home. “If you binna Jamy Dunlop, the Scotch 
pedlar, I dinna ken whar ye are; but your ways are very like his.” 

Home, on reaching Birmingham, was so wearied with the details 
of its manufactures, that he said,—‘‘ It, seemed there as if God had 
created man only tor making buttons.” 


A CHILD OF NATURE, 

Richard Lovell Edgeworth, the father of the well-known novelist, 
married four wives, by all of whom he had issue. The number of 
his children, and their unusual difference in age—a difference — 
amounting, between the eldest and youngest, to more than forty 
er i him unusual opportunities of making experiments in 
iducation, and watching their results. His family were brought 
up almost entirely at home, and with the greatest parental care. — 

e was fond of mechanical pursuits, and new projects of all kinds. 
Among his numerous schemes was an attempt to educate his eldest 
son on the plan laid down in Rousseau’s mile. He dressed him in 
jacket and trousers, with arms and legs bare, and allowed him to run 
about wherever he pleased, and to do nothing but what was agree- 
able to himself. In a few years he found that the scheme had 
succeeded completely, so far as related to the body: the youth’s 
health, strength, and agility were conspicuous; but the state of his 
mind induced some perplexity. He had all the virtues that are 
found in the hut of the savage; he was quick, fearless, generous ; 
but he knew not what it was to obey. It was impossible to induce 
him to do anything that he did not please, or prevent him from 
_ doing anything that he did please. Under the former head, learn-. 
4B, even of the lowest description, was never included, In fine, 
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this child of nature prew up perfectly ungovernable, and never could 
or would apply to anything; so that there remained no alternative 
but to allow him to follow his own inclination of going to sea! 
This experience is detailed in Practical Education, a work written 
principally by Miss Edgeworth, but partly by her father: it is a 
valuable result for those engaged in domestic teaching. Mr. 
Edgeworth and his family, at Kdeeworth-town, Longford, were 
involved in the troubles of the Irish Rebellion, in 1758, and were 
obliged to make a precipitate retreat from their house, and leave it 
in the hands of the rebels; but it was spared from being pillaged, 
through one ofthe invaders, to whom Mr. Edgeworth had previously 
done some service. The return of the family home, when the 
troubles were over, is thus described by Miss Edgeworth :— 
*When we came near Edgeworth-town, we saw many well- 
known faces at the cabin-doors, looking out to welcome us. One 
man, who was digging in his field by the road-side, when he looked 
up as our horses passed, and saw my father, let fall his spade, and 
clasped his hands; his face, as the morning sun shone upon it, was 
the strongest picture of joy I ever saw. ‘The village was a melan- 
choly spectacle; windows shattered and doors broken. But though 
the mischief done was great, there had been little pillage. Within. 
our gates, we found all property sate: literally, ‘not a twig touched, 
nor a leaf harmed.’ Within the house, everything was as we had 
left it. A map that we had been consulting was still open on the 
library-table, with pencils and slips of paper, containing the first 
lessons in arithmetic in which some of the young people (Mr. 
Edgeworth’s children by his second and third wife) had been en- 
gaged the morning we had been driven from home: a pansy, in a 
glass of water, which one of the children had been copying, was 
still on the chimney-piece. These trivial circumstances, marking 
repose and tranquillity, struck us at this moment with an unreason- - 
able sort of surprise, and all that had passed seemed like an in- 
coherent dream.” 
A FEMALE ADMINISTRATION, 
Mrs. Piozzi, in one of her Letters, relates the following John- 
sonian pleasantry :—-While there was much talk about the town 
concerning mal-administrations, some of the Streatham coterie, in a 
quibbling humour, professed themselves weary of Maie-administra-— 
tion, as they pronounced it emphatically,—an of he ea a Fe-male 
one, called on Dr. Johnson to arrange it—‘ Well then,” said he, 
‘we will have— ae | en ee 
Carter—for Archbishop of Canterbury. 
_ Montague—First Lord of the Treasury. 
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Hon Sophia Byron—Head of the Admiralty. 
- Herald’s Office—under care of Miss Onen. 
Manager of the House of Commons—Mrs. Crewe, 

Mrs. Wedderburne—Lord Chancellor. 

Mrs. Wallace—Attorney General. 

Preceptor to the Princes—Mrs. Chapone. 

Poet Laureate—Hannah More.” 2 
—‘ And no place for me, Dr. Jolinson ?” cried Mrs. Piozzi.—‘' No, 
no! you will get into Parliament by your little silver tongue, and 
then rise by your own merit.”—‘“‘ And what shall I do?’ exclaimed 
Fanny Burney.—* Oh, we will send you out for a syy,—and perhaps 
you will get hanged! Ha, ha, ha!”—with a loud laugh. | | 


A HORRID BLUE-STOCKING. ° 


Miss Edgeworth justly considered the defence of the Edinburgh 
wit to be complete when he gave utterance to the lively and happy 
observation, “‘ I do not care about the blueness of a lady’s stockings 
if her petticoats are only long enough.” It is the ostentation of 
knowledge, and not the knowledge itself which discusts, and is 
doubly offensive when female aspirants are voluble upon subjects of 
which they understand little, except perhaps the jargon. Pretension 
is repulsive where we look for reserve, and the woman purchases 
knowledge teo dearly who exchanges for it the attributes which are 
the charm of her sex. Her native virtues are of more value than 
acquired learning. The Marchioness du Chatelet, who translated 
and annotated Newton’s Principia, was one of these pedantic ladies 
who studied science that it might minister to vanity; and Madame 
de Stael, the bedchamber-woman of the Duchess de Maine, well 
known by her lively memoirs, has handed down some traits of her 
character, which should scare away imitators, as the drunken slave 
scared Spartans from intoxication. She arrived on a visit at mid- 
night the day before she had settled to come, occupied the bed of 
another lady, who was hastily displaced, oinplaed of her accgm- 
modation, and tried a fresh room-on the following night; and, still 
dissatished, inspected the whole of the house to be sure of securing: 
the best apartment it contained. Thither she ordered to be carried 
half the furniture of the place, chose not to appear till ten o’clock 
at night, when she made her company less agreeable than her 
absence, by her arrogance and dictation ; could endure no noise, lest 
her ideas should be ecrungens and, some ink being spilt upon a 
piece of her translation, raised more disturbance than Newton did 

imself when his store of invaluable manuscripts were burnt. She 
complained that she found in her bedroom sm ie without fire; and, 
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methinks, says Madame de Stael, it was the emblem of herself. She 
9 ees to excite homage, and provoked contempt. Her know- 
ledge was doubted, her airs ridiculed, and she was not more hated 
than she was thoroughly despised.— Quarterly Review. | 


ON A POETESS WHO SQUINTED. 


To no one muse does she her glance confine, 
But has an eye, at once, to all the nine. —Z'. Moore. 


QUID PRO QUO. 

Walpole relates that after Pope had written some bitter verses on 
Lady M. W. Montagu, he told a friend of his that he should soon 
have ample revenge upon her, for that he had set her down in black 
and white, and should soon publish what he had written. “ Be so 
good as to tell the little gentleman,” was the reply, “that I am not 
at-all afraid of him; for if he sets me down in black and white, 
as he calls it, most assuredly I will have him set down in black and 
blue.” 

ROUSSEAU AND GARRICK. 

When Rousseau was in England, Garrick paid him the compli- 
ment of playing two characters on purpose to oblige him: they were 
Lusignan and Lord Chalkstone, and as it was well known that 
Rousseau was to be present, the theatre was crowded to excess. 
Rousseau was highly gratified ; but Mrs. Garrick complained that 
she never passed a more uncomfortable evening in her life, for the 
recluse philosopher was so very anxious to display himself, and 
hung so oral over the front of the box, that she was obliged to 
hold him by the skirt of his coat that he might not fall over into 
the pit. 

LAUGHTER. 

It was once remarked to Lord Chesterfield, that man is the only 
creature endowed with the power of laughter. “True,” said the 
Peer, ‘and you may add, perhaps, that he is the only creature that 
deserves to be laughed at.” : 


fHE WITTINAGEMOT, AT THE CHAPTER COFFEE-HOUSE, | 

- This neted resort of men of letters in the last century was situated | 

at the corner of Canon-alley, on the south side of Paternoster-row ; 
it was noted for its punch, pamphlets, and good supply of news- 
‘papers, and the upper portion of the house was a well-frequented 
hotel. It was closed as a coffee-house in 1854, and then altered to 
a general tavern. - | | ee aes 
~ The Chapter was, to the last, frequented by page cies pab- 
pore | = gs : 
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lishers ; but its celebrity lay in the last century. It is mentioned in 
No. 1 of the Connoisseur, Jan. 31, 1754, as the resort of those en- 
couragers of literature, and not the worst judges of merit, the book- 
sellers, and is often referred to in the Correspondence of Chatterton. 
Forster relates an anecdote of Oliver Goldsmith being paymaster at 
the Chapter, for Churchill’s friend, Lloyd, who, in his careless way, 
without a shilling to pay for the entertainment, had invited him to 
sup with some friends of Grub-street. | 

Alexander Stephens, editor of the Annual Biography and Obituary, 
who died in 1824, left among his papers, printed in the JLonthly 
Magazine, as “‘ Stephensiana,” his recollections of the Chapter, which 
he frequented from 1797 to 1805, where, he tells us, he always met 
with intelligent company. We vive his reminiscences, almost in 
his own words. . | 

The Box in the N.E. corner used to be called the Wittinagemot. 
Warly in the morning it was occupied by neighbours, who were 
designated the Wet Paper Club, as it was their practice to open the 
papers when brought in by the newsmen, and read them before they 
were dried by the waiter; a dry paper they viewed as a stale com- 
modity. In the afternoon, another party enjoyed the wet evening 
papers; and (says Stephens) it was these whom IJ met. 

r. Buchan, author of Domestic Medicine, generally held a seat in 
this box; and though he was a Tory, he heard the treest discussion 
with good humour, and commonly acted as a moderator. His fine 
physiognomy, and his white hairs, qualified him for this office. But 
the fixture in the box was a Mr. Hammond, a Coventry manufac- 
turer, who, evening after evening, for nearly forty-five ‘years, was 
always to be found in his place, and during the entire period was much 
distinguished for his severe and often able strictures on the events 
of the day. He had thus debated through the days of Wilkes, of 
the American war, and of the French war, and being on the side of 
liberty, was constantly in opposition. His mode of arguing’ was 
Socratic, and he generally applied to his adversary the reductip ad 
absurdum, creating bursts of (an xhter. | | 

The registrar or chronicler of the box was a Mr. Murray, an epis- 
copal Scotch minister, who generally sat in one place from 9 in the 
morning till 9 at night, at was famous for having read, at least 
once through, every morning and evening paper published in London - 
during the last thirty years. His memory being good, he was ap- 

ealed to whenever any point of fact within the memory of man 
appened 1o be disputed. It was often remarked, however, that 
such incessant daily reading did not tend to clear his views. 
_ Among those from whom I constantly protited was Dr. Berdmore, | 
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the Master of the Charter-house; Walker, the rhetorician; and 
Dr. Towers, the political and historical writer. Dr. B. abounded in 
anecdote; Walker (the Dictionary-maker), to the finest enunciation 
united the most intelligent head I ever met with; and Towers, 
ne his halt-pint of Lisbon, was sarcastic and lively, though never 
deep. | 

Among’ our constant visitors was the celebrated Dr. George For- 
dyce, who, having much fashionable practice, brought news which 
had not generally transpired. He had not the appearance of a man 
of genius, nor did he debate, but he possessed sound information on 
all subjects. He came to the Chapter after taking his wine, and 
stayed about an hour, or while he sipped a glass of brandy-and- 
water; it was then his habit to take another glass at the London 
Coffee-house, and a third at the Oxford, before he returned to his 
house in Essex-street, Strand. 

Dr. Gower, the urbane and able physician of the Middlesex, was 
another pretty constant visitor. It was gratifying to hear such men 
as Fordyce, Gower, and Buchan in familiar chat. On subjects of 
medicine they seldom agreed, and when such were started, they 
generally laughed at one another’s opinions. They seemed to con- 
sider Chapter punch, or brandy-and-water, as aqua vite ; and, to the 
credit of the house, better punch could not be found in London. If 
any one complained of being indisposed, the elder Buchan exclaimed, 
“‘ Now let me prescribe for you without a fee. Here, John or Isaac, 
bring a glass of ae for Mr. , unless he likes brandy-and- 
water better. ‘Take that, sir, and I’ll warrant you you'll soon be 
well. You're a peg too low; you want stimulus, and if one glass 
wont do, call for a second.” 

There was a growling man of the name of Dobson, who, when his’ 
asthma permitted, vented his spleen upon both sides; and a lover 
of absurd paradoxes, author of some works of merit, but so devoid 
of principle, that, deserted by his friends, he would have died for 
want, if Dr Garthshore had not placed him as a patient in the empty 
Fever Institution. | hig 

Robinson, the king of the booksellers, was frequently of the party, 
as well as his brother John, a man of some talent; and Joseph erie 
son, the friend of Priestley, and Paine, and Cowper, and Fuseli, came 
from St. Paul’s Churchyard. | re 
_ Phillips, then commencing his Monthly Magazine, was also on a 
keen look-out for recruits, and with his waistcoat-pocket full of 
guineas, to slip his enlistment money into their hand. Phillips, in 
the winter of 1795-6, lodged and boarded at the Chapter, and not. 
only knew the characters referred to by Mr. Stephens, dy¢. many 
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others equally original—from the voracious glutton in politics, who 
waited for the wet papers in the morning twilight, to the comfort- 
less bachelor, who sat till the fire was raked out at half-past twelve 
at night, all of whom took their successive stations, like figures ina 
magic lanthorn. , 

Alexander Chalmers, the workman of the Robinsons, and through 
their introduction editor of many large books, also enlivened the 
box by many sallies of wit and humour. He always took much 
pains to be distinguished from his namesake George, who, he used 
to say, carried “‘ the leaden mace,” and he was much provoked when- 
ever he happened to be mistaken for his namesake. : 

Cahusac, a teacher of the classics; M‘Leod, a writer in the news- 
papers; the two Parrys, of the Courier, then the organ of Jacobinism ; 
and Captain Skinner, a man of elerant manners, who personated our 
nation in the procession of Anacharsis Clootz, at Paris, in 1793, were 
also in constant attendance. 

One Baker, once a Spitalfields manufacturer, a great talker, and 
not less remarkable as an eater, was constant; but, having shot 
himself at his lodgings in Kirby-street, it was discovered that, for 
some years, he had had no other meal per day besides the supper 
which he took at the Chapter, where there being a clioice of viands 
at the fixed price of one shillings, this, with a pint of porter, consti- 
tuted his daily subsistence, till, his last resources failing, he put an 
end to himself. oO 

Lowndes, the celebrated electrician, was another of our set, and a 
facetious man. Buchan, the younger, a son of the Doctor, gene- 
rally came with Lowndes; and though somewhat dogmatical, yet 
he added to the variety and good intelligence of our discussions, 
which, from the mixture of company, were as various as the con- 
tents of the newspapers. 

Dr. Busby, the inusician, and an ingenious man, often obtained a 
hearing, and was earnest in disputing with the Tories. And Mac- 
farlane, the author of the ‘‘ History of George the Third,” was 
generally admired for the soundness of his views; but this worthy 
man was killed by the pole of a coach, during an election procession 
of Sir Francis Burdett from Brentford. Mr. W. Cooke, author of 

Jonversation, constantly exemplified his own rules in his gentlemanly 
manners and well-timed anecdotes. <A 

Kelly, an Irish schoolmaster, and a man of polished manners, kept 
up warm debates by his equivocating politics, and was often roughl 
handled by Hammond and others, though he bore his defeats with. 
constant good humour. : | ae 


There was a young man named Wilson, who acquired the distine- 
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tion of Long-bow, from the number of extraordinary secrets of the. 
haut ton, which he used to retail by the hour. He was an amusing 
person, who seemed likely to prove an acquisition to the Wittinage- 
mot, but having run up a score of thirty or forty pounds, he sud- 
denly absented himself. Miss Brun, the keeper of the Chapter, 
begged me, if I met with Wilson, to tell him she would give him a 
receipt for the past, and further credit to any amount, if he would 
only return to the house; “ for,” said she, “if he mever paid us, he 
was one of the best customers we ever had, contriving, by his stories 
and conversation, to keep a couple of boxes crowded the whole night, 
by which we made more punch and more brandy-and-water, than 
from any other single cause whatever.” | 

e Jacob, afterwards an alderman and M.P., was a frequent visitor, 
and then as remarkable for his heretical, as he was subsequently for 
his orthodox, opinions in his speeches and writings. 

Waithman, the active and eloqueut Common Councilman, often 
mixed with us, and was always clear-headed and agreeable. One 
James, who had made a large fortune by vending tea, contributed 
many good anecdotes of the age of Wilkes, | 

Several stockbrokers visited us; and among others of that de- 
scription was Mr. Blake, the banker, of Lombard-street, a remark- 
ably intelligent old gentleman; and there was a Mr, Paterson, a 
North Briton, a long-headed speculator, who taught mathematics to 
Pitt. 

Some young men of talent came among us from time to time, as 
Lovett, a militia ofheer ; Hennell, a coal merchant, and some others ; 
and these seemed likely to keep up the party; but all things have an 
end. Dr. Buchan died; some young sparks affronted our Nestor, 
Hammond, on which he absented himself, after nearly fifty years’ 
attendance; and the noisy box of the Wittinagemot was, for some 
years previously to 1820, remarkable for its silence and dulness, The 
two or three last tines I was at the Chapter, I heard no voice above 
a*whisper; and I almost shed a tear on thinking of men, habits, and 
times gone by for ever. | | 


GEORGE Itt, AND JOSEPH LANCASTER. 


In 1805, Joseph Lancaster, the educationist, was admitted to an 
interview with George III., at Weymouth. On entering the Royal 
presence, the King said: “* Laneaster, [ have sent for you to give 
me an account of your system of education, which I hear has met 
with opposition, One master teach five hundred children at the 
same time! How do you keep them in order, Lancaster?” Jan- 
caster replied, ‘‘ Please thy Majesty, by the same principle thy. Ma- 
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jesty’s army is kept in order—by the word of command.” His 

_ Majesty replied, “‘Good, good; it does not require an aged genera- 
tion to give the command; one of younger years can doit.” Lan- 
caster observed that in his schools the teaching branch was performed 
by youths, who acted as monitors. The King assented, and said 
“Good.” Lancaster then described his system; the King paid great 
attention, and was highly delighted; and as soon as he had finished, 
his Majesty said, ‘‘ Lancaster, I highly approve of your system, and 
it is my wish that every poor child in my dominions should be taught 
to read the Bible; I will do anything you wish to promote this 
object.” “Please thy Majesty,” said Lancaster, “‘if the system 
meets thy Majesty’s approbation, I can go through the country and 
lecture on the system, and have no doubt but in a few months | shall 
be able to give thy Majesty an account where ten thousand poor 
children are being educated, and some of my youths instructing 
them.” His Majesty iminediately replied, “ Lancaster, I will sub- 
scribe 1002. annually; and,” addressing the Queen, “ you shall 
subscribe 50/., Charlotte; and the Princesses, 257. each;” and then 
added, ‘‘ Lancaster, you may have the money directly.” Lancaster 
observed, “‘ Please thy Majesty, that will be setting thy nobles a 
good example.” The Royal party appeared to smile at this observa- 
tion; but the Queen observed to his Majesty, ‘‘ How cruel it is that 
enemies should be found who endeavour to hinder his progress in 
so godd a work!” To which the King replied, ‘‘ Charlotte, a good 
-man seeks his reward in the world to come.” Joseph then with- 
drew. 

Lancaster received great encouragement from many persons of the 
highest rank, which enabled him to travel over the kingdom, deli- 
vering lectures, giving instructions, and forming schools, Flattered 
by splendid patronage and by unrealized ae of support, he was 
induced to embark in an extensive school establishment at Tooting, 
to which his own resources proving unequal, he was thrown upon 
the mercy of cold calculators, who considered unpaid debts as un- 
pardonable crimes. About this time we remember to have seen him 
frequently smoking his pipe at the door of a small inn at Dorking. 
Concessions were made to his merit, which not considering sufficient, 
he abandoned his old establishment, and left England iv diseust ; 
and about the year 1820 went to America, where his fame pro- 
cured him friends and his industry rendered him useful. But his 
life was terminated by an accident: he died, Oct. 24, 1840, in his 

68th year, at New York, in consequence of being run over by a 
waggon the day before, : phe 
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A MISDELIVERED LETTER. 


Madame de Stael made it a point never to waive any of the cere- 
monial which she thought properly belonged to her bea She always 
took care to have the guard of authors turned out whenever she ap- 

roached a position, and never failed to accept all the honours of 
iterature. Following out her custom in this respect, she had written 
to announce her approach to a poet resident at Venice, whose name 
happened to be identical with that of the principal butcher of the 
city. By some blundering of the postal authorities Madame la 
Baronne’s letter was delivered to Signor , the butcher, instead 
of to Signor , the poet; and the former, anxious to secure so 
distinguished a customer, carefully watched her arrival, and lost not 
a Ininute in paying his respects to the Baroness. She, of course, was 
repared to receive the homage of genius, ex cour pleniere, and her 
riends were convened to witness the meeting. Neither of the high 
saluting parties knew the person of the other, and it was some time 
before an explanation came about, the ridiculous character of which 
it is easier to conceive than to describe.—Lord Cloncurry’s Life and 
Times. 








USE AND ORNAMENT. 


When Sir John Carr was in Glasgow, about the year 1807, he was 
asked by the magistrates to give his advice concerning the inscrip- 
tion to be placed on the Nelson monument, then just completed. 
Sir John recommended this brief record: ‘‘ Glasgow to Nelson.” 
““ Juist so,” said one of the billies; ‘and as the town o’ Nelson’s 
close at hand, might we no juist say—‘ Glasgow to Nelson, sax 
miles,’ an’ so it might serve for a monument an’ a milestone too.” 


MADAME DE STAEL’S FENCING. 


When Madame de Stael was in London Mrs. Richard Trench 
seems frequently to have been in her company, and she observes that _ 
the envy excited in her own sex was painfully disclosed by their con- 
tinual remarks on the foreigner’s total want of grace and beauty. 
Mrs. Trench was disposed to defend her on this score, but a Mrs. 
Jones, a lively friend, put an end to the discussion in these 
words—‘‘ In short, she is most consolingly ugly ;” thus, says the 
writer, ‘‘ by one happy phrase criticising the critics with a light yet: 
‘sharp touch.” These critics, she adds, would have inveighed with 
far more justice against the tiresome uses De Stael often made of her — 
powers, for she “turned (it is said) a drawing-room into a fencing- 
school.” Certainly her fencing reached a high pitch of gladiatorial 
art when she praised Sheridan for his morality while he was extol- 
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ling her beauty, as happened or one occasion when Mrs, Trench saw 
them i in company together. | 


LADY HESTER STANHOPE’S EXTRAVAGANCES., 


Lady Hester Stanhope delighted in anecdotes that went to show 
how much and how justly we may be biassed i in our opinions by the 
shape of any partic mlar part of a person’s body independent of the 
face. She used to tell a story of , who fell in love with a lady 
on a glimpse of those charms which pave such renown to the Onidian 
Venus. ‘This lady, luckily or unluckily, happened to tumble from 
her horse, and by that sincular accident fixed the gazer’s affections 
irrevocably. Another oontleman whom she knew, saw a lady at 
Rome get out of n carri: 1, her head being covered by an umbrella, 
which fhe servant held over her head on account of ‘the rain; and 
seeing nothing but her foot and leg, vowed he would marry her— 
which be did. 

Lady Wester held an implicit fuith in the influence of the stars on 
the destiny of men, and brought her theories into a striking though 

rather ridiculous system, Sle had a remarkable talent for: divining 
characters by the conformation of men. This every traveller testi- 
fied who had visited her in Syria; for it was after she went to live 
in solitude that her penctration became so extraordinary. It was 
founded both on the features of the face and on the shape of the 
head, body, and limbs. Some indications she went by were taken 
from a resemblance to animals; and wherever such indications 
existed, she inferred that the dispositions peculiar to those animals 
were to be found in the person. But, independent of all this, her 
doctrine was that every creature is voverned by the star under whose 
influence it was born. 

‘Animal magnetism,” said Lady Hester, “is nothing but the 
sympathy of our stars. Those fuols who oro shee magnetizing indif- 
ferently one person and another, why do they sometimes succeed 
and sometimes fail’? Because, if ‘they’ meet with those of the same 
star with themselves, their results will be satisfactory ; but. with 
opposite stars they can do nothing.” 

“What Lady Hester’s own star was,” says her physician, és may 
be gathered from what she said one day, when, having dwelt a long 
time on this her tavourite subject, she got up from the sofa, and, a 
proaching the window, she called me, ook,’ said she, ‘ at the 
pupil of my eyes; there! m y star is the mameall sun—it is in m 
eyes: when the sun is a person’s star it attracts ever: ything.’ 4 
looked, and I replied that I saw a rim of yellow round the pupil. 
2& ‘A rim! v cried she; ‘it isn t a rim— it’s fl SUN ; there’s a disk, and 
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' from it goes rays all round: ’tis no more a rim than you are. No- 
body has got eyes like mine.’ ” | oo 
Lady Hester described the eyes of her grandfather, Lord Chatham, 
to he grey; yet, by candlelight, from the expression, that was in 
them, one would have thought them black. | 


MRS. PIOZZI’S GOSSIP. 


In a letter written by Mrs. Piozzi in her 80th year, we find this 
entertaining specimen of her lively, rattling manner :-— | 
“Whilst we were living here (Weston-super-Mare) at the hotel, 
the waiter, with a grin upon his naturally sullen countenance, said, 
‘ Here’s a man inquires for Mrs. Piozzi..—‘ Bid him come in;’ and, 
seeing the strange visitant, ‘Be pleased to call my maid.’ Both 
entered. ‘ What’s all this? cried J. ‘ Edwards ’?—- Yes, sure ?— 
‘Why, the poor fellow is half dead, I vow, in a smock-frock, and 
dirty ?——‘ Yes, sure ?—* And hungry, too! and mind what he says, 
Bessy ; he says he walked hither from Dymerchion, 228 miles; and 
slept in the streets of Bath last night, and walked here to-day! For 
what! in the name of Heaven! Ask him.’—‘ITe is stone deaf. He 
came to see you, he says.’ ‘Sce me, why he is blind, high gravel 
blind, at least; and one eye quite extinguished.’—‘ I must get him 
some meat,’ says Bessy; so she did; and set what we call a Benja- 
inin’s mess before him, which a dapper post-boy snatched away, and 
left my countryman a living study for Liston, a statue of dirt and 
despair, reversing Neddy Bray’s distress, who ate up other people’s 
food, and this fool lost his own. On close inquiry, the poor witless 
wanderer had gone to Brynbella upon Midsummer-day, 1t seems, to 
claim 2/., which, as a superannuated labourer, he tells me I used to 
ay him annually. Salusbury drove him from the door. ‘Ah, Sir 
Soha: your good aunt, God bless her! would not have served me so.’ 
Where is the lady that was Mistress of this house ?—with a Welsh 
hew!] that naturally enough provoked the present Master, ‘Why, 
she is at Bath; go look for her, you dog !’ And the wretched crea- 
ture took him literally. So I had to ship hin off for Cardiff, which, 
though the wrong end of our Principality, was better for him to be 
lost. in than England, and I hope he got safe home sumehow. 
2 x ** 
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‘© Which of the Conrads known to historic truth is dramatized, I. 
wonder! The elder was proclaimed King of the Romans about the 
year 1220 or 80; . but would absolutely be Hmperor in spite of the 
Pope; to annoy whose Italian dominions he drove into the Penin- 
gula, and committed famous cruelties at Naples, Capua, &ec., after 


having behaved beautifully the early part of his lite; and so they 
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compared him to Nero. He was poisoned by his brother Manfred, 
but left a son whom the Neapolitans called Conradino—the little 
Conrad; who had a great soul, however; set an army on foot at 
sixteen years of age, in order to recover some of his father’s con- 
quests, possessed by Charles of Anjou, who defeated him and his — 
martial cousin, Frederick, at Lago Fucino—and as they crossed a 
river to escape, caught both the fugitives; and a Conrad lost 
his short life on a scaffold at eighteen years old. He was a youth of 
uite consummate beauty, which was the reason our King William 
the Third used to laugh when German friends and flatterers compared 
them; because, otherwise, the parallel ran happily enough; the 
same ardour in battle, the same hostility to Popes; and all at so un- 
ripe an age too! But, as Dr. Jolinson said to Mr, Thrale, ‘Oh, sir, 
stop my mistress! if once she begins namine her favourite heroes 
round we are undone! I hate historic talk; and when Charles Fox 
said something to me once about Catiline’s aes aaa I withdrew 
my attention and thought about Tom Thumb.’ Poor dear Dr. Col- 
lier loved it no better. ‘My sweet child,’ he used to say, ‘leave 
thy historians to moulder on the shelf; I have no hooks in my brains 
to hang their stories on.’ And yet their adoring pupil distracts her 
latest found friend with it in the year 18]1—and all out of her own 
head, as the children say; for ne’er a book have I. Send me the 
tragedy if ’tis good for anything, and you can do it without incon- 
venience. Once again, I wonder much who wrote it! Who acted 
it last night you have told me; and it was very kindly done; and I 
am now more easy about your health, and more careful of my own— 
that I may the longer enjoy the comtort of being considered as dear 
Mr. Conway’s admiring and faithful friend. Bebe 

Another of these charming Letters, thus strangely associates a 
well-known incident of friendship of the divine and the poet, with 
the writer’s own personal regard for Mr. Conway : 

“When Atterbury presented Mr. Pope, the poet, with a Bible— 
“Does your Lordship abide by it yourself? said he—‘ We have not 
time to talk now,’ replied the Bishop; ‘ but I do certainly, and ever 
will abide by it. Accept my eee I consider it as a legacy.’ 
Pope’s letter to him afterwards, just as poor Rochester set out for 
the Continent, is very tender, very touching; and I am always 
wishing when I read it that such may be dearest Mr. Conway’s sen- 
timents toward me. ‘I shall never suffer to be forgotten—nay, to 
be only faintly remembered—the pleasure and pride which I must 
ever have in reflecting how frequently you have entertained me, how | 
kindly you have distinguished me, how cordially you have advised 
me, In conversation I shall wish for you; in study I shall want 
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‘ou; in my most lively and most thoughtful hours I shall equally 

bear about me the impression of you ; and perhaps it may not be in this 
life only that I shall have cause to remember and acknowledge the 
friendship of the Bishop of Rochester.’ Alex. Pope loguitur.— Will 
you subscribe to them as your sentiments for poor H. L. P.! abatin: 
the ideas of dignity annexed to Atterbury’s superior station an 
superior learning? More desire of your temporal and eternal 
welfare could not have animated Ais gentle bosom, had he known — 
and conversed with you as I have done.” | 


SYDNEY SMITH, AND HIS EDINBURGH FRIENDS. 

When Smith was at Edinburgh, a certain gentleman was the 
paramount bore, and his favourite subject the North Pole. No one 
escaped him, and Sydney, as a protection, declared he should invent 
a shp button. Jettrey Hed from this bore whenever he could; but 
one day his tormentor met him in a narrow lane, where escape was 
impossible, and he forthwith began on the North Pole. Jeffre 
could not stand it—so he darted off, crying out, ‘‘D—n the North 
Pole!” Mr. Sydney Smith met the bore shortly after, very indignant 
at Jeffrey’s contempt of the North Pole. “Oh, my dear fellow,” 
said Smith, “never mind; no one minds what Jetlrey says, you 
know; he is a privileged person; he respects nothing, absolutely 
nothing. Why, you will scarcely believe it, but it is not more than 
a week ago that I heard him speak disrespectfully of the Equator !” 

Horner, another of Smith’s Scottish friends, loved truth so much, 
that he could not bear any jesting on important subjects. One 
evening, Lord Dudley and Smith pretended to justify the conduet of 
the Government in stealing the Danish fleet. They carried on the 
argument with some wickedness against their graver friend; he 
could not stand it, but bolted indignantly out of the room. They 
flung up the sash, and with a loud peal of laughter, professed them- 
selves decided Scandinavians; they offered him not only the ships 
but all the shot, powder, cordage, and even the biscuit, if he would 
ede back; but nothing could turn him ; he went home, and it took 
a fortnight of serious behaviour before they were forgiven. 

Calling upon a fellow writer in the dinburgh Review, Sydney 
‘Smith found him, to his surprise, actually reading a book for the 
purpose of reviewing it. Having expressed his astonishment in the 
strongest terms, his friend inquired how he managed when perform- 
ing the critical office. ‘‘Oh,” said Smith, ‘“I never read a book 
before reviewing it: it prejudices a man so.” | a 
ee FREE AND EASY, © Se 

Sydney Smith being annoyed one evening by the familiarity of a 
_ young gentleman, who, though a new acquintance, was encouraged 
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by Smith’s jocular reputation to address him by his surname alone, 
and hearing him tell that he had to go that evening to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s palace for the first time, the reverend Canon 
-gnid, pathetically, “Pray don’t clap him on the back, and call him 
Howley.” | ni, obs 

| ERROR CORRECTED. 


In preaching a charity sermon, the Rev. Sydney Smith frequently 
repeated the assertion that, of all nations, Englishmen were most 
distinguished for generosity and the love of their species. The col- 
lection happened to be inferior to the preacher’s expectations, when 
he said that he had evidently made a great mistake, for that his ex- 
pression should have been, that they were distinguished for the love 
of their specie. = 

“THE GREAT SIR SUDNEY.” 


One evening’ there came to supper at Mr. Smith’s, in Orchard- 
street, Sir James Mackintosh, bringime with him a Scotch cousin, an 
ensign ina Highland regiment. On hearing the name of his host, 
he turned round, and nudging Sir James, whispered, “Is that the 
great Sir Sudney?” “Yes, yes,” said Sir James, much amused, 
and giving Mr. Smith the hint, he instantly assumed the military 
character, performed the part of the hero of Acre to perfection 
fought all his battles over again, and showed how he had charge 
‘the Turks, to the infinite delight of tlhe young Scotchman, who was 
quite enchanted with the kindness and condescension of “ the great 
Sir Sudney,” as he called him, and to the absolute torture of the 
other guests, who were bursting with suppressed laughter at the 
scene ae them. Nothing would serve the young Highlander 
but setting off at twelve o’clock at night, to fetch the piper of his 
regiment to pipe to “ the great Sir Sudney,” who said he had never 
heard the bagpipes: upon this, the party broke up, and dispersed 
instantly, for Sir James said his Scotch cousin would infallibly cut 
his throut if he discovered his mistake. A few days afterwards, 
when Sir James Mackintosh and his Scotch cousin were walking in 
the streets they met Mr. Sydney Smith with his wife on his arin. 
He introduced her, upon which the Scotch cousin said in a low voice - 
to Sir James, and looking at Mrs. Sydney, “I did na ken the great 
Sir Sudney was married.” ‘‘ Why, no,” said Sir James, a little em- 
barrassed, ‘‘ not ex-act-ly,—married,—only an Egyptian slave he 
brought over with him; Fatima—you know—you understand.” 
Mrs. Smith was long known in the little circle as Fatima. We find. 
this admirable anecdote in Lady Holland’s Memoir, a 
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VENDIBLE CRITICISM. | 

_ Criticism is a very marketable commodity in France, and openly 
so. When the celebrated singer, Nourrit, died, the editor of a Pars 
musical journal waited on his successor, Duprez, and with a pro- 
fusion of compliments and apologies, intimated to him that Nourrit 
invariably allowed 2000 francs a-year to the Review. Duprez, taken 
rather aback, expressed his readiness to allow half that sum. 
“ Agreed, sir,” said the editor, with a shrug; “but I pledge my 
honour that I lose one thousand francs by the bargain.” 


THEODORE HOOK AT OXFORD. 


Hook having been duly entered at Oxford, he was placed under’ 
tle charge of his brother, and presented by hin to the Vice-Chan- 
ecllor, Dr. Parsons, head of Balliol, and afterwards Bishop of 
Peterborough, for matriculation. The ceremony was well-nigh 
stopped in limine, in consequence of a piece of facetiousness on the 
part of the candidate—ill-timed, to say the least of it. On being 
asked if he was prepared to subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles ? 
“Oh, certainly, sir,” replied Theodore, “forty, if you please.” The 
horror of the Vicsiaialies may be imagined. ‘The young gentle- 
man was desired to withdraw ; and it required all the interest of his 
brother, who, fortunately, happened to be a personal friend of Dr. 
Parsons, to induce the latter to overlook the offence. The joke, such 
as it is, was probably picked up out of one of Foote’s* farces, who 
makes Mrs. Simony, if we mistake not, say, when speaking of her 
husband, the Doctor (intended for the unfortunate Dr. Dodd), ‘‘He 
believes in ad the Thirty-nine Articles; ay, and so he would if there 
were forty of them.” 

On the evening of Hook’s arrival at the University, he contrived 
to give his brother the slip, and joined a party of old schoolfellows 
in a carouse at one of the taverns. Sundry bowls of ‘ bishop” and 
“eog-tlip” having been discussed; songs, amatory and bacchanalian, 
having been sung with full choruses; and, altogether, the jocularity 
having begun to pass ‘the limit of becoming mirth,” the Proctor 
made his appearance, and, advancing to the table at which the 
_ freshman” was presiding, put the usual question, “‘ Pray, sir, are 

you a member of this University ?” ‘“ No, sir,” replied Hook, rising 
and bowing respectfully ; “pray, sir, are you?” A little diseon- 
certed at the extreme gravity of the other, the Proctor held out his 
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* Foote, by the way, during his studentship, at Worcester Oollege, played Punch 
at Oxford, in disguise, successfully, as might be expected from his cleverness: in 
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ample sleeve—“ You see this, sir?” ‘ Ah,” returned Hook, having 
examined the fabric with great earnestness for a few seconds, “ yes, 
I perceive; Manchester velvet: and may I take the liberty, sir, of 
inquiring how much you might have paid as yard for the article ?” 
The quiet imperturbability of manner with which this was uttered 
was more than the rev. gentleman could stand; and, muttering 
something about ‘ supposing it was a mistake,” he effected a retreat, 
amid shouts of laughter from Hook’s companions and the other oc- 
cupants of the cottee-room. : 


WINTER AND SUMMER. 

Hook was delighting a party at his cottage at Fulham, by an 
extempore comic song, when, in the middle of it, his servant entered 
with, ‘‘ Please, sir, here’s Mr. Winter the tax-gatherer; he says he 
has called for taxes.”” Hook would not be interrupted, but went on 
at the pianoforte, as if nothing had happened, with the following 
stanza : 

** Here comes Mr. Winter, collector of taxes, 
I'd advise you to pay him whatever he axes ; 


Excuses wont do, he stands no sort of flummery, 
Though Winter his name is, his presence is summary,” 


HOAXES BY THEODORE HOOK, 


Hook, in an amusing account of his going to the Trial of Lord 
Melville, describes a hoax which he practised upon a country- 
looking lady and her daughters, from ive, in Sussex, who were 
amongst the company, and sat on the same bench with Theodore. 
The lady having inquired of him who certain personages were, and 
one of the daughters expressed her astonisliment at one of the 
youngest peers Jooking very old, “ Human nature,” says Hook, 
“could not stand this: any one, though with no more mischief in 
him than a dove, must have been excited to a hoax.” ‘And pray, 
sir,” continued the lady, pointing to the bishops, who came next in 
order, in the dress which they wear on state oocasions, viz., the 
rochet and lawn sleeves over their doctor’s robes, “‘ who are those 
gentlemen?” ‘‘Gentlemen, madam!” said Hook, “these are not 
gentlemen : these are ladies, elderly ladies—the dowager peeresses 
in their own right.” The fair inquirer fixed a penetrating glance 
upon his countenance, saying as plainly as an eye can say, “ Are 
you quiseing me or no?” Not a muscle moved; till, at po 
tolerably well satisfied with the scrutiny, she turned round anc 
whispered, ‘ Louisa, dear, the gentleman says that these are elderly . 
ladies and dowager peeresses in their own right; tell Jane not to: 
forget that.” At went on smoothly till the Speaker of the House ~ 
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of Cofmons attracted her attention by the rich embroidery of his 
robes. ‘“‘ Pray, sir,” said she, “and who is that fine-looking person 
opposite ?”? “That, madam,” was the answer, “is Cardinal Wol- 
sey.” ‘No, sir,” cried the lady, drawing herself up, and casting at 
her informant a look of angry disdain, “we know a little better than 
that; Cardinal Wolsey has best dead many a good year.” “ No such 
thing, my dear madam, I assure you,” replied Hook, with a gravity 
that must have been almost preternatural; “‘it has been, I know, 
so reported in the country, but without the least foundation: in fact, 
those rascally newspapers will say anything.” The good old gentle- 
woman appeared thunderstruck, opened her eyes to their full extent, 
and gasped like a dying carp; seizing a daughter with each hand, 
she hurried without a word from the spot. 
«But, Hook’s most audacious piece of mischief was the Hoax 
eae and played off in 1810, upon one Mrs. Tottington, of 
o. 54, Berners-street, Oxford-street. It originated as follows :— 
Hook and a friend, (Mathews or Beazley,) were one day walking 
down Berners-street, when Theodore’s attention was called to the 
particularly neat and modest appearance of No. 54. “I lay you a 
ruinea,” said Hook, “that in one week that nice quiet dwelling 
shall be the most famous in all London.” The bet was taken, and 
in the course of four or five days, letters conveyed orders of every 
sort to tradesmen within the Bills of Mortality—all to be executed 
on one particular day, and, as nearly as possible, at one fixed hour — 
from wagegons of coals and potatoes, to books, prints, feathers, ices, 
| ie and cranberry-tarts,—from scores of rival dealers, between 
hitechapel and Paddington. At that time Oxford-road was not 
approachable, cither from Westminster or from the City, otherwise 
than through narrow lanes, so that the crash and jam, and tumult of 
the day were tremendous. Hook provided himself with a lodging, 
nearly opposite the ill-fated No. 54; and there, with two friends, 
watched the strange scene. In one of the newspapers of the next 
day, the house was described as beset by tradespeople at one time, 
with their various commodities, and from the confusion altogether 
such crowds had collected, as to render the street impassable. Wag- 
gons, laden with coals from the Paddington wharves, upholsterers’ 
‘oods in cartloads, organs, pianofortes, linen, jewellery, and every 
description of furniture, were lodged as near as possible to the door 
of No. 54, with anxious tradespeople and a laughing mob. About 
this time, the Lord Mayor arrived in his carriage; his lordship’s 
stay was short, and he was driven to Marlborough-street Police~— 
office, where his lordship informed the sitting magistrate that he 
had received a note purporting to come from Mrs, Tottington, which 
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stated that she had been summoned to appear before him, but that 
she was confined to her room by sickness, and requested his lordship 
would do her the honour to call on her. The officers of Marl- 
‘borough-street were immediately sent to keep order. The first 
group witnessed by them was six stout men bearing an organ, sur- 
rounded by wine-porters with permits, barbers with wigs, manteau- 
makers with band-boxes, opticians with instruments, &c.. .. . The 
street was not cleared at a late hour, as servants wanting places 
hegan to assemble at five o’clock. The hoax exceeded by far that 
.n Bedtord-street some time since; for, besides a coffin which was 
brought to Mrs. Tottington’s house, made to measure, agreeable 
to letter, 5 ft. Gin. by 16 inches, there were accoucheurs, tooth- 
drawers, miniature-painters, and artists of every description. 

Hook, in his own theatrical world, was instantly suspected—but 
no sign escaped either him or his confidants. He, however, fourid 
it convenient, after the hoax, to be laid up for a week or two, and 
then promoted convalescence by a country tour. By-and-by the 
storm blew over, and the great unknown reappeared in the green- 
room. 

DR. MAGINN. 


One of the finest humorists of our day was Dr. William Maginn, 
a native of Cork, who distinguished himself at ‘Trinity College, 
Dublin; contributed to Blackwood’s Magazine, almost from its com- 
mencement; and projected Frase:’s Magazine, in association with Mr. 
Hugh Fraser. 

Maginn first met with Mr. Blackwood in this manner. He had 
already contributed to his Magazine several biting papers, which had 
excited a considerable ferment both in Edinburgh and Cork; but 
the intercourse between him and his publisher had as yet been 
wholly epistolary, the latter not even knowing the name of his cor- 
respondent. Determined now to have an interview with Mr. 
Blackwood, Maginn set out for Edinburgh, where he arrived on a 
Sunday evening, and on the ensuing forenoon he presented himsélf 
in the shop in Princes-street, where the following conversation took 
place. It must be observed, in passing, that Mr. Blackwood had 
received numerous furious communications, more especially from 
Ireland, demanding the name of the writer of the obnoxious articles, 
and he now believed this was a visit from one of them to obtain re-— 
dress in propria persona. | x 

“You ate Mr. Blackwood, I presume ?” 

“Tam,” | ie 

“I have rather an unpleasant business, then, with you regard. 
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ing some things which appeared in your magazine. They are so 
and so” (mentioning them); ‘‘ would you be so kind as to give me 
the name of the author ?” -< | 
- That requires consideration, and I must first be satisfied 
that | | 

“Your correspondent resides in Cork, doesn’t he? You need 
not make any mystery about that.” 

““T decline at present giving any information on that head, 
before I know more of your business—of your purpose—and who 
you are.” | 

‘‘ You are very shy, sir. I thought you corresponded with Mr 
Scott, of Cork” (the assumed name which he had used). | 
.« “I beg to decline giving any information on that subject.” 

“Tf you don’t know him, then, perhaps you could know your own 
handwriting” (drawing forth a bundle of letters from his pocket). 
“You need not deny your correspondence with that gentleman—TI 
am that gentleman.” 

It is not generally known that Dr. Muginn wrote for Knight and 
Lacy, the publishers in Patcrnoster-row, a novel embodying the 
strange story of the Polstead Murder of 1828, under the title of the 
Red Barn, by which the publishers cleared many hundreds of pounds. 

Dr. Maginn, it is to be regretted, died at an early age, of con- 
sumption. The following epitaph, written for him by his friend, 
John G. Lockhart, conveys a tolerably correct idea of his habits :—_ 





WALTON-ON-THAMES, AUGUST, 1842, 


Here, early to bed, lies kind WrLuram MAcINN, 
Who, with genius, wit, learning, life’s trophies to win, 
Had neither great lord nor rich cit of his kin, 
Nor discretion to set himself up as to tia; 
So, his portion soon spent, like the poor heir of Lynn— 
He turned author ere yet there was beard on his chin, 
And, whoever was out, or whoever was in, 

. _ For your tories his fine Irish brains he would spin ; 

‘Who received prose and rhyme with a promising grin— 

‘¢ Qo ahead, you queer fish, and more power to your fin,” 
But to save from starvation stirred never a pin. 
Light for long was his heart, though his breeches were thin 
Else his acting, for certain was equal to Quin ; : 
But at last he was beat, and sought help of the bin 
(All the same to the doctor, from claret to gin), 
Which led swiftly to jail, and consumption therein, 
It was much, when the bones rattled loose in the skin, 
He got leave to die here, owt of Babylou’s din. 
Barring drink and the girls, I ne’er heard a sin: 
Many worse, better few, than bright, broken Maginn. 


8 a 
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| DUEL OF MOORE WITH JEFFREY, 8 =” 
_. Francis Jeffrey, having, in 1806, attacked Thomas Moore’s “ Odes 
and Epistles,” for their immorality, in the Edinburgh Review, the 
poet challenged the critic. Preliminaries were accordingly arranged 
for a hostile meeting at Chalk Farm, Moore borrowed his pistols 
from the Hon. William Robert Spencer, who sent the Bow-street 
officers to prevent the two little men from killing each other. The 
sequel is thus narrated by Moore in his Diary :-— | 
‘‘T must have slept pretty well; for Hume, I remember, had to 
wake me in the morning, and the chaise being in readiness, we set 
off for Chalk Farm. Hume had also taken the precaution of i 
viding a surgeon to be within call. On reaching the ground we 
fount Jeffrey and his party already arrived. I say ‘his party,’ for 
although Horner only was with him, there were, as we afterwards 
found, two or three of his attached friends (and no man, I believe, 
could ever boast of a-greater number), who, in their anxiety for his 
safety, had accompanied him and were hovering about the spot. 
And then was it that, for the first time, my excellent friend Jeftrey 
and I met face to face. He was standing with the bag which con- 
tained the pistols in his hand, while Horner was looking anxiously 
around. It was agreed that the spot where we found them: which 
was screened on one side by large trees, would be as good for our 
purpose as any we could select; and Horner, after expressing some 
anxiety respecting some men whom he had seen suspiciously hover- 
ing about, but who now appeared to have departed, retired with 
Hume behind the trees, for the purpose of loading the pistols, 
leaving Jeffrey and myself together. All this had occupied but 
a very few minutes. We, of course, had bowed to each other 
at meeting; but the first words I recollect to have passed between 
us was Jeffrey’s saying, on our being left together, ‘What a 
beautiful morning it is!’—‘ Yes,’ I answered, with a slight smile; 
‘a morning made for better purposes :’ to which his only response 
was a sort of assenting sigh. As our assistants were not, any more 
than ourselves, very expert at warlike matters, they were rather 
slow in their proceedings; and as Jeffrey and I walked up and 
down together, we came once in sight of their operations; upon 
which I related to him, as rather 4 propos to the purpose, that Billy 
Egan, the Irish barrister, once said, when, as he was sauntering about 
in like manner while the pistols were loading, his antagonist, a fie: 
little fellow, called out to him angrily to keep his ground. ‘Don’t 
make yourself unaisy, my dear fellow? said Egan, ‘sure, isn’t it bad 
enough to take the dose, without being by at the mixing up?’ 
Jeffrey had scarcelv ‘me to smile at this story, when our two friends, 
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issuing from behind the trees, placed us at our respective posts (the 
distance, I suppose, having been previously measured by them), and 
put the pistols into our hands. They then retired to a little distance ; 
‘the pistols were on both sides raised, and we waited but the signal 
to fire, when some police-officers, whose approach none of us had 
noticed, and who were within a second of being too late, rushed out 
from a hedee behind Jeffrey, and one of them, striking at Jeffrey’s 
pistol with his staff, cao it to some distance into the field, while — 
another, running over to me, took possession also of mine. We 
were then replaced in our respective carriages, and conveyed crest- 
fallen to Bow-strect.” 
Moore and Jettrey afterwards became cordial friends. 


WHO KILLED JOHN KEATS ? 


Keats was the son of a livery-stable-keeper, and was born in 
1795, at the Swan and Hoop livery-stables, in Moorfields. He was 
well educated, evinced ole a taste for literature, and inherited 
family property to the amonnt of 2000/7. He was articled to a sur- 
geon, but took an early distaste to his profession. He wrote poems 

when very young, in lodgings, the second floor of No. 71, Cheap- 
side, over the passage leading to the Queen’s Arms tavern: here be 
wrote his magnificent sonnet on Chapman’s Homer, and all the 
poems in his first little volume. In 1818 he published his poetic 
romance of Endymion, which he himself termed an ‘‘ immature and 
feverish work.” This poem was reviewed in the Quarterly Review, 
vol, xix., where he is described as ‘‘ unhappily a disciple of the new 
school of what has been somewhere called Cockney poetry, which 
may be defined to consist of the most incongruous ideas in the most 
uncouth language.” The review extends only to four pages, but is 
very stringent, and was said to have caused the poet’s death. 

“The first effects,” says Shelley, “are described to me to have 
resembled insanity, and it was by assiduous watching that he was 
erestraincd from effecting purposes of suicide. The agony of his 
sufferings at length produced the rupture of a blood-vessel in the 
lungs, and the usual process of consumption appears to have begun.” 
His mother died of consumption, after lingering for some years.. 
He left England for Naples, and thence journeyed to Rome, where 
he died in February, 1821. He was of a remarkably sensitive dis. 
position; his constitution was weak, and greatly impaired by the 
attentions which he bestowed on a dying brother. Upon a post 
mortem examination, it was found that poor Keats’s lungs were en- 
tirely gone. It, nevertheless, suited the humour of Lord Byron, in 
his Don Juan, to say: | i 4a Pee 
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$¢ John Keats, who was killed off by one critique, 
Just as he really promised something great, 
If not intelligible, without Greek 
Contrived to talk about the gods of late, 
Much as they might have been supposed to speak. 
Poor fellow! his was an untoward fate; 
*Tis strange the mind, that very fiery particle, 
Should let itself be snuffed out by an article.” 
Shelley also wrote an elegiac parody, commencing— 


**Who killed Jack Keats ? 
I, says the Quarterly, 
So savage and tartarly, 
*Twas one of my feats.” 


WORDSWORTH’S “PETER BELL.” 


In the new edition of Wordsworth’s Poetical Works, the Poet 
tells us the poem is founded upon an anecdote, which he read ina 
newspaper, of an ass being found hanging his head over a canal in 
a, wrotched posture. Upon examination, a dead body was found 
in the water, and proved to be the body of its master. “The 
countenance, gait, and figure of Peter, (continues Wordsworth,) 
were taken from a wild rover with whom I walked from Builth, on 
the river Wye, downwards nearly as far as the town of Hay. He 
told me strange stories. It has always been a pleasure to me 
through life to catch at every opportunity that has occurred in my 
rambles of becoming cauaicied with this class of people. The 
number of Peter’s wives was taken from the trespasses in this way 
of a lawless creature who lived in the county of Durham, and used 
to be attended by many women, sometimes not less than half-a- 
dozen, as disorderly as himself. Benoni, or the child of sorrow, I 
knew when I was a schoolboy. His mother had been deserted by a - 
gentleman in the neighbourhood, she herself being a gentlewoman 
by birth. The circumstances of her story were told me by my dear 
oli dame, Anne ‘Tyson, who was her confidante. The lady died 
broken-hearted. In the woods of Alfoxden I used to take great. 
delight in noticing the habits, tricks, and physiognomy of asses; 
and I have no doubt that I was thus put upon writing the poem 
out of liking for the creature that is so often dreadfully abused. 
The crescent-moon, which makes such a figure in the prologue, as-_ 
sumed this character one evening while I was watching its beauty 
in front of Alfoxden House. This poem was not published for more 
than twenty years afterwards. ‘he worship of the Methodists or 
-Ranters is often heard during the stillness of the summer evening — 
in the country with affecting accompaniments of rural beauty. In. 
both the psalmody and the voice of the preacher there is, not une 
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frequently, much solemnity likely to impress the feelings of the 
rudest characters under favourable circumstances.” ? 


PUBLISHER’S LIBERALITY. 


A bookseller, who had heard of Balzac as a young writer of great 
promise, resolved to offer him 3000f. for a novel; but, on being 
told that he lived in an obscure street in the old part of Paris, he 
observed that he must be a plebeian, and that he would offer him 
but 2000f. On arriving at the house, he was told that Balzac 
lived on the fourth floor. ‘‘Oh, in that case,” said the bookseller, 
“JT will offer him but 1500f.” But when he entered a poorly- 
furnished room, and saw a young man sopping a penny roll ina 
elass of water, he offered but 300f., and for this sum received the 
‘manuscript of what was afterwards considered a chef-d’ a@uvre—the 
Dernitre Fee. | 

ORIGIN OF THE LITERARY FUND. 


This valuable Institution originated in the failure of a scholar 
of eminence to accomplish a labour for which his classical attain- 
ments fully qualified him. Such was Flower Sydenham, educated 
at Wadham College, Oxford, who undertook the toilsome. and un- 
productive task of translating Plato into English: he issued pro- 

osals for publishing his work by subscription in 1759, accompanied 

y a ““Synopsis, or General View of the Works of Plato :” the sub- 
scrihers were few, and some, it is said, failed in their engagements: 
and, after a life of labour and want, Sydenham died in old age 
(April 1, 1787) imprisoned for a debt contracted at the eating-house 
which he frequented. Melancholy as was his end, it was honoured 
in its results; for, in consequence, ‘‘one of the members of a club 
at the Prince of Wales coffee-house proposed that it should adopt 
as its object some means to prevent similar afflictions, and to assist 
deserving authors and their families in distress: and this was the 
origin of the Literary Fund. In the published account from whieh 
éhe above quotation is taken, Sydenham is characterised as ‘‘a man 
revered for his knowledge, and beloved for the candour of his temper 
and gentleness of his manners.” | SE 


LORD CARLISLE AND LORD BYRON. i 


— The first Earl of Carlisle, often mentioned by Boswell as gaining 
Johnson’s praise for his literary performances, owes much of his 
immortality to the attacks made on him by Byron. He was guar- 

dian to the Poet, who dedicated to him his Hours of Idleness, which 
the Earl is said to have received coolly: the affront deeply rankled 
_in Byron’s breast, causing a wound which his mother did her best 
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to widen. Byron, however, seems to have forgotten his animosity ; 
for in his English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, as originally intended 
for the press, he compliments Carlisle :— 

On one alone Apollo deigns to smile, 
And crowns a new Roscommon in Carlisle.” 

But the intended honour was not permitted to endure. Receiving, 
as he considered, a fresh slight, Byron erased the praise, for the 
vituperative sarcasm still to be read :— 3 

“Let Scott, Matilda, and the rest 

Of Grub-street and of Grosvenor-place the best 

Scrawl on, till death release us from the strain |! 

Or common sense asserts her right again.” 

But the Poet regretted this severity, and afterwards, in his noble 
ribute to Major Howard, gave utterance to his repentance :— 
‘¢ Their praise is hymned by loftier harps than mine, 
Yet one I would select from that proud throng, 


Partly because they blend me with their line, 
And partly that I did the sire some wrong.” 


And of the Major he writes with rapturous eloquence :— 


‘* When showered 
The death-bolts deadliest the thin files along, 
Fen where the thickest of War’s tempests lour’d, 
They reach’d no nobler heart than thine, 


Young gallant Howard.” 
Memorials of Knightsbridge, 


POETRY OF CAMPBELL AND BYRON, 


Mr. Cyrus Redding gives the following interesting résumé of the 
sums oa by publishers to Campbell and Byron, respectively, for 
their Poetical Works :— i 

“Campbell did not receive fifty pounds in money for the copy- 
right of the Pleasures of Hope, but he parted with the copyright of 
the aie altorether for two hundred printed copies, to be received 
of the publishers. This is shown by the following documents bé- 
longing to Mundell and Son, in the course of the business transacted 
between them. It must be observed that the dedication of the first 
edition bore a date three months antecedent, or April 18,1799. 

— “ Excerpt from a letter dated July 18, 1799 :— oo : 

“** As the Pleasures of Hope are now published, it is proper that it _ 
be expressed in writing what bargain I made with you about the 
copy ht of the work. It was settled that, for two hwadred copies 

f the book in quires, Mundell and Son should have the entire copy- 

tight of the poem. | hs ae 
i “*THoMAS CAMPBELL.’ 


oe 
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' Emeorpt from letter dated July 15, 1799 :-— | 7 
“<T acknowledge having sold you the copyright of the Pleasures — 
of Hope for two hundred copies in quires. | 


(Signed) ““< THOMAS CAMPBELL,’ 


“ Now two hundred copies in quires would be above fifty pounds, 
and supposing the sum of fifty shillings for boarding, and selling at 
six shillings, he must have received fifty-seven pounds ten shillings 
for the copyright. He also was presented by his booksellers, of 
their own free will, with twenty-five pounds for every edition of a 
thousand copies, or, if two thousand were printed, fifty pounds, 
which sums were sometimes remitted to him in London, through 
Longman and Co., and sometimes paid to his mother. He was 
most generous and considerate to his relatives, and a truly excellent 
son and brother. On this score his receipts were one hundred and 
fifty pounds more. A misunderstanding taking place between the 

oet and Mundell and Son, these free payments were discontinued. 

esides these payments, Campbell received permission to print by 
subscription a quarto edition, the seventh, for his own benefit. This 
edition yielded him at least six hundred pounds more, or, in all, 
eight hundred and seven pounds. Campbell did not receive less 
pee nine hundred pounds for the copyright of the Pleasures of Hope 
alone. 

“More than half a century ago, such a profit upon a poem of 
eleven hundred lines was equal to that of Byron in a more vaunted 
literary era, a poet whose writings had a prodigious run, even, as it 
is wall known, to the utmost of profit that the most popular author 
could expect to receive who does not retain his copyright. The 
Pleasures of Hope brought its author fifteen shillings and a fraction a 
line; and Byron, in receiving two thousand five hundred pounds for 
Manfred, the Prisoner of Chillon, and the third canto of Childe Harold, 
got no more per line. It is true that the booksellers, their heirs, 
exgcutors, assigns, may, to their own advantage, quintuple such 
sums, but the author can have no ground to complain. The bargain 
made by the author of the Pleasures of Hope might have been bad, 

but the pecuniary worth of the poem could not be known until it 
was tested. It turned out that the author had no reason to censure 
the time in which he published, which appreciated his poem more 
correctly nearly half a century ago, and with half the present read-— 
ing population of the British Isles, than it would have done had he 
written later. Byron then, with his astonishing popularity, and 
driving the bargain of a well-known author, got no more than 
Campbell received, merely through a concesssion of his publishers,” 
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LORD BYRON’S FIRST RHYME. 


His faithful Scottish nurse, Mary Gray, relates that it was in 
Nottingham he first exhibited symptoms of rhyming. ‘The occasion 
said to have given rise to the first effort was amusing enough. An 
elderly lady was in the habit of visiting his mother, and made use of 
an expression which much affronted his lordship, who resented. the 
slight with all the violence of his fiery temperament. ‘The old lady 
cherished some curious idea with regard to the soul, which she 
imagined took its flight to the moon after death, as a preliminary 
essay before proceeding further. One day this ill-natured old lady 
having repeated the taunt, my lord appeared before his nurse almost 
distracted with rage. ‘‘ Well, my little hero,” she asked, ‘‘ what’s 
the matter with you now?” Upon which the child answered, that 
‘this old woman had put him into a terrible passion, that he could 
not bear the sight of her;” and then he broke into the following 
dogerel, which he repeated over and over, as if delighted with the 
vent he had found for his rage :-— | 


“In Nottingham town, very near to swine-green, 
Lives as crusty an old lady as ever was seen ; 
And when she does die, which I hope will be soon, 
She firmly believes she will go to the moon !” 


Byron dated his “first dash into poetry” a year later (1799); but 
the above is supposed to have been his earliest effusion.—W. 4, 
Wylie’s Old and New Nottinghem. 


LORD BYRON. 


Lord Byron, when one of the Drury-lane Committee of Manage- 
ment, challenged the writer to sing alternately (like the swains in 
Virgil) the praises of Mrs. Mardyn, the actress, who, by-the-bye, 
was hissed of the stage for an imputed intimacy of which she was 
quite innocent. 4 

The contest ran as follows : 


*‘ Wake, muse of fire, your ardent lyre, 
_ Pour forth your amorous ditty, 
But first profound, in duty bound, 
Applaud the new Committee ; 
There scenic art from Thespis’ cart 
All jaded nags discarding, ty 
To London drove this queen of love, 
Enchanting Mrs, Mardyn. 
Though tides of love around her rove, 
I fear she'll choose Pactolus— - 
%n that bright surge bards ne’er immerge, - 
So I must e'en ewim solos, — a 
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‘Out, out, alas!’ ill-fated gas, - 
That shin’st round Covent Garden, 
Thy ray how flat, compared with that 
From eye of Mrs, Mardyn !” 


Andsoon. The reader has, no doubt, already discovered “ which 
is the justice, and which is the teeth.” 
‘Lord Byron at that time wore a very narrow cravat of white 
—sarsnet, with the shirt-collar falling over it; a black coat and waist- 
coat, and very broad white trousers to hide his lame foot—these 
were of Russia duck in the morning, and jean in the evening. His 
-watch-chain had a number of small gold seals appended to it, and 
was looped up to a button of his waistcoat. His face was void of 
colour; he wore no whiskers. His eyes were grey, fringed with long 
black lashes; and his air was imposing, but rather supercilious. 
He undervalued David Hume; denying his claim to genius on 
account of his bulk, and calling him, from the Heroic Epistle, 


‘¢ The fattest hog in Epicurus’ sty.” 
One of this extraordinary man’s allegations was, that “ fat is an oily 


dropsy.” To stave off its visitation, he frequently chewed tobacco 
in et of dinner, alleging that it absorbed the a juice of 
the stomach, and prevented hunger. ‘Pass your hand down my 
side,” said his Lordship to the writer; ‘can you count my ribs?” 
“Every one of them.” “I am delighted to hear you say so. I 
called last week on Lady ; ‘Ah, Lord Byron,’ said she, ‘how 
fat you grow!’ But you know Lady is fond of saying spiteful 
things!” Let this gossip be summed up with the words of Lord 
Chesterfield, in his character of Bolingbroke: ‘“‘ Upon the whole, 
on a survey of his extraordinary character, wlat can we say, but 
‘Alas, poor human nature!’ ” 

The writer never heard Lord Byron allude to his deformed foot, 
except upon one occasion, when, entering the green-room of Drury- 
lane, he found Lord Byron alone, the younger Byrne and Miss 
Smith, the dancer, having just left him, after an angry conference 
about a pas seul. ‘‘T{ad you been here a minute sooner,” said Lord 
B., “you would have heard a question about dancing referred to 
me—me (looking mournfully downward) whom fate from my birth 
has prohibited from taking a single step.”* 

In 1814 Byron re-visited Cambridge, on his way north, and 
entered the Senate House in pealiee with Dr. E. D. Clarke. He © 
had only proceeded a few paces when he was recognised, and a— 
chorus of voices repeated aloud,— } ae. 











 camenaenial 





* Notes to ‘ Rejected Addresses,” 
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* Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime §” 
‘T know not what possessed us,” said the informant, who was then 
2 student of Trinity, “but it was a sort of freemasonry feeling—we 
comd not restrain ourselves. The ‘ Bride of Abydos’ was then in 
every one’s hand.” es 
Literary fame, Lord Byron affected to despise, in the following 
entry in his Ravenna Journal, January 4th, 1821 :— ees. 
“‘T was out of spirits—read the papers—thought what fame was, 
on reading in a case of murder that Mr. Wych, grocer, at Tunbridge, 
sold some bacon, flour, cheese, and, it is believed, some plums, to 
some gipsy woman accused. He had on his counter (I quote faith- 
fully) a book, the Life of Pamela, which he was tearing for waste 
paper, &c. &c. In the cheese was found, &c., and a leaf of Pamela, 
wrapped round the bacon, What would Richardson, the vainest and 
luckiest of diving authors (¢.e. while alive)—he who, with Aaron Hill, 
used to prophesy and chuckle over the presumed fall of Fielding 
(the prose Fisnce of human nature), and of Pope (the most beautiful 
of poets)—what would he have said could he lane traced his pages 
from their place on the French prince’s toilets (see Boswell’s Jokn- 
son) to the grocer’s counter and the eipsy murderess’s bacon? What 
would he have said—what can anybody say—save what Solomon 
said long before us? After all, it is but passing from one counter 
to another—from the bookseller’s to the other tradesmen’s, grocer 
or pastry-cook. For my part, I have met with most poetry upon 
trunks ; so that I am apt to consider the trunk-maker as the sexton 
of authorship.” 


THOMAS CAMPBELL—UNIVERSITY SPREE. 


A respectable apothecary, named Fife, had a shop in the Tron- 
vate of Glasgow (when Campbell, at the age of seventeen, was 
attending the University of that city in 1795), with this notice in 
his window, printed in large letters, ‘‘ Kars pierced by A Fife ;’ mean- 
ing the operation to which young ladies submit for the sake of 
wearing earrings. Mr. Fife’s next-door neighbour was a citizen of 
the name of Drum, a spirit-dealer, whose windows exhibited various 
samples of the liquors which he sold. The worthy shopkeepers 
having become alienated by jealousy in trade, Thomas Campbell 
and two trusty college chums fell upon the following expedient for 
reconciling them. During the darkness of night, long before the 
streets of Glasrow were lighted with gas, Campbell and his two 
associates having procured a long fir-deal, had it extended from: 
Window to window of the two contiguous shops, with this inscrip- 
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tion ffom Othello, which it fell to the youthful poet, as his share of 
the practical joke, to paint in flaming capitals :— | 
- ‘THE SPIRIT-STIRRING DRUM, THE EAR-PIERCING FIFE.” 


Hitherto (observes Campbell’s biographer) the two neighbours 
had pursued: very distinct callings; but, to their utter surprise, a 
sudden co-partnership had been struck during the night, and Fife 
and Drum were now united in the same martial line. A great sen- 
sation was produced in the morning, when, of course, the new co- 
partnery was suddenly dissolved. Campbell was, after some inquiry, 
found to have been the sign-painter, and threatened with pains and 
penalties, which were, however, commuted into a severe reprimand, 
suggesting to the poet the words of Parolles— 


‘¢ 7°] no more drumming : a plague of all Drums.” 


LAST HOURS OF CAMPBELL. 


On the 6th of Junc, 1844, Campbell was able to converse freely ; 
but his strength had become reduced, and on being assisted to 
change his posture, he fell back in the bed insensible. Conversation 
was carried on in the room in whispers; and Campbell uttered a 
few sentences, so unconnected that his friends were doubtful whether 
he was conscious or not of what was going on in his presence, and 
_had recourse to an artifice to learn. One of them spoke of the poem 
of “ Hohenlinden,” and, pretending to forget the author’s name, 
said he had heard it was by a Mr. Robinson. Campbell saw the 
trick, was amused, and said playfully, in a calm but distinct tone, 
‘No; it was one Tom Campbell.” The poet had—as far as a poet 
can—become for years indifferent to posthumous fame. In 1888, 
five years before this time, he hud been speaking to some friends in 
Edinburgh on the subject. ‘‘ When I think of the existence which 
shall commence when the stone is laid above my head, how can 
literary fame appear to me—to any one—but as nothing ? I believe, 
when I am gone, justice will be done to me in this way—that I was 
@ pure writer. It is an inexpressible comfort, at my time of life, to 
_be able to look back and feel that I have not written one line against 
religion or virtue.” Religious feeling was, as the closing scene ap- 
proached, more distinctly expressed. A friend was thinking of the 
ie in “The Last Man,” when he heard with delight the dying | 
man express his belief ‘‘in life and immortality brought to light 
by the Saviour.” To his niece he said, “ Come, let us sing praises 
to Christ;” then, pointing to the bedside, he added, ‘Sit here.” 
“Shall I pray for you?” she said. “Oh, yes,” he replied; “let 
‘us pray for each other.” The Liturgy of the Church of England 
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was read: he expressed himself ‘‘ Soothed—comforted.” The ‘uexy 

day, at a moment when he appeared to be sleeping heavily, his lips 
suddenly moved, and he said, “ We shail see * * to-morrow,” naming a 

long-departed friend. On the next day he expired without a struggle. 

LETTERS OF SOUTHEY. on a 


The Letters of this excellent man afford some of the most truthful 
experiences of an author to be found in any record of human life 
and character, At the age of thirty, when struggling with the 
world, he wrote thus reverentially : : 

““No man was ever more contented with his lot than I am; for 
few have ever had more enjoyments, and none had ever better or 
worthier hopes. Life, therefore, is sufficiently dear to me, and long 
lite desirable, that I may accomplish all which I design. But yet, 
I could be well content that the next century were over, and my 
part fairly at an end, having been gone well through. Just as at 
school one wished the school-days over, though we were happy 
enough there, because we expected more happiness and more liberty 
when we were to be our own masters, might lie as much later in 
the morning as we pleased, have no bounds, and do no exercise,— 
just so do I wish that my exercises were over, that that ugly 
chrysalis state were passed through to which we must all come, and 
that I had fairly burst my shell, and got into the new world, with 
wing's upon my shoulders, or some inherent power like the wishing- 
cap, which should annihilate all the inconveniences of space.” 

There is scarcely on record a more touching instance of gratitude 
than is contained in a letter written by Southey to his friend, Joseph 
Cottle, dated April 20, 1808, from which the following is an extracts | 
““Do you suppose, Cottle, that I have forgotten those true and 
essential acts of friendship which you showed me when I stood most 
in need of them? Your house was my house when I had no other. 
The very money with which I bought my weddiny-ring, and paid 
my marriagre-fees, was supplied by you. It was with your sisters 
that I left Edith during my six months’ absence, and for the six 
months after my return; it was from you that I received, week by 
week, the little on which we lived, till 1 was enabled to live by other 
means. It is not the settling of a cash account that can cancel ob- 
ligations like these. You are in the habit of preserving your: 
letters; and if you were not, I would intreat you to preserve this, 
that it might be seen hereafter. Sure I am that there never was a 
more Spier or kinder heart than yours; and you will believe me, - 
when I add, that there does not live a man upon earth whom | re- 
member with more gratitude and more affection. My heart throbs, 
and my eyes burn with these recollections, Good night! my dear 
old friend. and benefactor, ce ES Ay ae 
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to. | PHILOSOPHICAL MADMEN. eae, 

_ These unfortunate persons are in a somewhat similar position to 
that of theological madmen: they are mostly vain persons who have 
lost their way in matters too deep for them, and by reason of their 
vanity, and of the nature of the subject of their pursuits, are as 
dificult to deal with as those who speculate on religious: mysteries. 
A deplorable instance of this class is afforded by Thomas Wirgmar, 
who, after making a large fortune as a goldsmith and silversmith, 
in St. James’s-street, London, squandered it all as a regenerating 
philosopher. He had paper made specially for his books, the same 
sheet consisting of avers different colours; and as he changed the 
work many times while it was printing, the cost was enormous: one 
bogk of 400 pages cost 22767. He published a grammar of the five 
senses, which was a sort of system of metaphysics for the use of 
children, and maintained that when it was universally adopted in> 
schools, peace and harmony would be restored to the earth, and: 
virtue would everywhere replace crime. He complained much that 
people would not isla to him, and that, lehoueh he had devoted 
nearly half a century to the propagation of his ideas, he had asked 
in vain to be appointed Professor in some University or Colleze— 
so little does the world appreciate those who labour unto death in 
its service. ‘‘ Nevertheless,” exclaimed Wirgman, after another 
useless application, ‘while life remains I will not cease to commu- 
nicate this blessing to the rising world.” 

William Martin, brother of the Jonathan Martin who set fire to 
York Minster, published several philosophical works, in which he 
announces himself as having overthrown the Newtonian philosophy. 
Being rather rudely treated by the critics, he defied them in a pub-_ 
cation entitled, William Martin’s Challenge to all the World as a Philo- 
sopher and a Critic! Another of his titles is: A Critic on all False Men 
who pretend to be Crities, not being Men of Wisdom or genius. 

| ‘¢ Well they know that William Martin has outetript 

. Newton, Bacon, Boyle, and Lord Bolingbroke.” 
~ He was “ convinced that he was the man whom the Divine Ma- 
jesty had selected to discover the great secondary cause of things, 
and the true perpetual motion.” “TI supplicate the English Govern- 
ment to put an end to the abominable system that is practised under 
‘the eyes of God and man. A fool may rise and make a noise, but 
‘noise is not argument, and whoever from among the servants of the 
devil oppose the system of Martin, let them stand up one after 

another, and give a good reason for their opposition.” The irritated 
philosopher Was Vi ently in earnest. | | oe ad 
 & certain John Steward, who died in 1822, travelled over a great 
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part of the world with the a of discovering the “ Polarization of 
Moral as Truth.” He published several books, and he was of 
-opmion that the kings of the earth would form a league for the 
purpose of destroying them; he begged of his friends that they 
would carefully wrap up some copies, so as to preserve them from 
moisture, and bury them seven or eight feet deep, rae care on 
their deuth-bed to declare, under the seal of secrecy, the place where 
they had buried them. 


EASE IN MONEY-MATTERS. 


Godwin, the author and bookseller, enjoyed a remarkable share of: 
this kind of balm. ‘Talfourd, in his Final Memorials of Charles Lamb, 
relates that—‘‘ He (Godwin) met the exigencies which the vicissi- 
tudes of business sometimes caused, with the trusting simplicity 
which marked his course—he asked his friends for aid without scru- 
ple, considering that their means were justly the due of one who 
toiled in thought for their inward life, and had little time to provide 
for his own outward existence ; and took their excuses, when afforded, 
without doubt or offence. The very next day after I had been 
honoured and delighted by an introduction to him at Lamb’s cham- 
bers, I was made still more proud and happy by his appearance at 
my own on such an errand—which my poverty, not my will, rendered 
abortive. After some pleasant chat on indifferent matters, he care- 
lessly observed that he had a little bill for 1507. falling due on the 
morrow, which he had forgotten till that morning, and desired the 
loan of the necessary amount for a few weeks. At first, in eager 
hope of being able thus to oblige one whom I regarded with admi- 
ration akin to awe, I began to consider whether it was possible for 
me to raise such a sum; but, alas! a moment’s reflection sufficed to 
convince me that the hope was vain, and I was obliged, with much 
confusion, to assure my distinguished visitor how glad I should have 
been to serve him, but that I was only just starting as a special 
pleader, was obliged to write for magazines to help me on, and had 
not such a sum in the world. ‘O dear,’ said the philosopher,*‘ I 
thought you were a young gentleman of fortune. Don’t mention 
it—don’t mention it; I shall do very well elsewhere:’ and then, in 
the most gracious manner, reverted to our former topics, and sat in 
my small room for half an hour, as if to convince me that my want 
ot fortune made no difference in his esteem.” ee oe 


ILLEGIBLE HANDWRITING. | 


Jacob Bryant said of Archdeacon Coxe’s hieroglyphics, that they 
could be called neitlier a hand or a fist, but a foot, and that a clud 
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edt. | 
one? They formed a clumsy, tangled, black skein, and ran across 
the paper in knots it was impossible to untie into a meaning. On 
one occasion Bishop Barrington, while expostulating with the Arch- 
deacon for sending him a letter he could not read, told him of a very 
bad writer, a Frenchman, who answered a letter thus: ‘Out of 
respect, sir, I write to you with my own hand: but to facilitate the 
reading, I send you a copy, which I have caused my amanuensis to 
make.’ : _ 

John Bell, of the Chancery bar, wrote three hands; one which no 
one could read but himself; another which his clerk could read and 
he could not; and a third which nobody could read. 


CHARLES LAMB AND THE COMPTROLLER OF STAMPS. 


Haydon, in his Autobiography and Journals, relates many a droll 
story, but none exceeding in genuine fun the account of a dinner 
which he gave in his painting-room to Wordsworth, Lamb, Keats, 
and Ritchie the traveller. Wordsworth was in fine cue, Lamb got 
exceedingly mirthful and exquisitely witty; and his fun, in the 
midst of Wordsworth’s solemn intonations of oratory, was like the 
sarcasm and wit of the fool in the intervals of Lear’s passion. Lamb 
soon got delightfully merry. ‘“‘ Now,” said Lamb, ‘ yon old Lake- 
poet, you rascally Ba why do you call Voltaire dull?” The party 
all defended Wordsworth, and afliirmed there was a state of mind 
when Voltaire would be dull. ‘“ Well,” said Lamb, “ here’s Vol- 
taire, the Messiah of the French nation, and a very proper one too.” 
It was delightful to see the good humour of Wordsworth in giving 
in to all these frolics without affectation, and laughing as heartily as 
the best of the party. 

In the morning of this delightful day, a gentleman, a perfect 
stranger, had called on Haydon. He said he knew his friends had 
an enthusiasm for Wordsworth, and begged an introduction. He 
added he was a Comptroller of Stamps, and often had correspondence 
with Wordsworth. Haydon thought it a liberty, but at length con- . 
sented; and when the party retired to tea they found the Comp- 
troller. In introducing him to Wordsworth Haydon forgot to say 
who he was. 
_. After a little time the Man of Stamps looked down, looked up, and 
said to Wordsworth, ‘‘ Don’t you think, sir, Milton was a great 
grenius?” Keats looked at Haydon, Wordsworth looked at the 
Comptroller. Lamb, who was dozing by the fire, turned round and. 
paid, “Pray, sir, did you say Milton wasa great genius?” ‘No, 
gir, LT asked Mr. Wordsworth if he were not.” ‘QO! said Lamb, 
then you are a silly fellow,” ‘Charles, my dear Charles,” said 
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Worasworth; but Lamb, perfectly innocent of the confusion hé had 
created, was off again by the fire. After an awful pause the Comp- 
troller said, “‘ Don’t you think Newton a great genius?” Hwydon 
could not stand it any longer. Keats put his head into books. 
Ritchie squeezed in a laugh. Wordsworth seemed asking himself, 
“Who is this?” Lamb got up, and taking a candle, said, “ Sir, 
will you allow me to look at your phrenological development?” He 
then turned his back on the poor man, and at every question of the 
Comptroller he chaunted— 
“ Diddle diddle dumpling, my son John 
Went to his bed with his breeches on.” 

The man in office, finding Wordsworth did not know who he was, 
said, in a spasmodic and half-chuckling anticipation of assured vic- 
tory, ‘“‘I have had the honour of some correspondence with you, 
Mr. Wordsworth.” ‘ With me, sir?” said Wordsworth; ‘‘ not that 
I remember.” ‘‘ Don’t you, sir? Iam a Comptroller of Stamps.” 
There was a dead silence; the Comptroller evidently thinking that 
was enough. While they were waiting for Wordsworth’s reply, 
Lamb sung out— | 


“ Hey diddle diddle, 
The cat and the fiddle.” 


“ My dear Cliarles,” said Wordsworth : 
“ Diddle diddle dumpling, my son John,” 


chaunted Lamb; and then rising, exclaimed, “Do let me have 
another look at that gentleman’s organs!” Keats and Haydon hur- 
ried Lamb into the painting-room, shut the door, and gave way to 
inextinguishable laughter. Monkhouse followed, and tried to get 
Lamb away. ‘They went back, but the Comptroller was irrecon- 
cilable. They soothed and smiled, and asked him to supper. He 
stayed, though his dignity was sorely affected. However, being a 
goodnatured man they parted all in good humour, and no ill effects 
followed. All the whi e, until Monkhouse succeeded, they cguld 
hear Lamb struggling in the painting-room, and calling at intervals, 
‘Who is that fellow? Allow me to see his organs once more,” _ 
ROAST PIG. | 
The following inedited Letter of Charles Lamb, from the Collec- 
tion of his friend, Mr. George Daniel, of Canonbury, and commu- 
nicated to the I/ustrated Lundon News, in 1855, it may: be interesting 
to compare with Lamb’s famous “Dissertation on Roast Pig.” 
_ The pig was above my feeble praise. It wasa dear pigmy, Theré 
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“was some contention as to who should have the ears, but, in spite of 
his obstinacy (deaf as these little creatures are to advice), I con- 
trived to get at one of them. , 

_. It came in boots, too, which I took as a favour. Generally these 
_ petty toes, pretty toes! are missing. But I suppose he wore them, 
to look taller. | 
-_ He must have been the least of his race. His little foots would 
have gone into the silver slipper. I take him to have been a Chinese, 

and a female. 

If Evelyn could have seen him, he would never have farrowed two 
such prodigious volumes, seeing how much good can be contained 

in—how small a compass! 

‘He crackled delicately. 

‘I left a blank at top of my letter, not being determined which to 
address it to, so farmer and farmer’s wife will please to divide our 
thanks. May your granaries be full, and your rats empty, and your 
chickens plump, and your envious neighbours lean, and your labourers 
busy, ae you as idle and as happy as the day is long! 


VIVE L’AGRIOULTURE ! 
How do you make your pigs go little f 
They are vastly engaging at that age. 
I was so myself. 
Now I am a disagreeable old hog— 
A middle-aged-gentleman-and-a-half. 
My faculties, thank God! are not much impaired. 

I have my sight, hearing, taste, pretty perfect; and can read the 
Lord’s Prayer in the common type, by the help of a candle, with- 
out making many mistakes, 

Believe me, while my faculties last, a proper appreciator of your 
many kindnesses in this way; and that the last lingering relish of 
past favours upon my dying memory will be the smack of that little 
ear. It was the left ear, which is lucky. Many happy returns (not 
of the pig’) but of the New Year to both. 

Mary, for her share of the pig and the memoirs, desires to send 
the same, 
| Yours truly, C. Lams. 


A NIGHT WITH CHARLES LAMB. 


~ Thomas Hood has left this charming picture of his visit to his 
brother humourist. . : a. 
“YT put on my great-coat, and in a few minutes found myself, for 
the first time, at a door that opened to me as frankly as its master’s: 
heart; for, without any preliminaries of hall, passage, or parlour, 
“Be | gS ae pad 
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‘ | 
was soon known to have been penned by Mr. John Leycester Agol- 
phus. Previously to the publication of these Letters, the opinion 
that Scott was the author of Waverley had, indeed, been well settled 
in the English, to say nothing of the Scotch, mind; a great variety 
- of circumstances, external as well as internal, had by degrees co- 
| operated to this general establishment; yet there were not wanting 

ersons who still dissented, or at least affected to dissent, from it. 

t was reserved (says Mr. Lockhart) for the enthusiastic industry 
and admirable ingenuity of this juvenile academic, to set the ques- 
tion at rest, by an accumulation of critical evidence which no 
sophistry could evade; and yet produced in a style of such high- 
bred delicacy, that it was impossible for the hitherto ‘ veiled pro- 
phet’ to take the slightest offence with the hand that had for ever 
abolished the disguise. The only sceptical scruple that survived this 
exposition, was extinguished in due time by Scott’s avowal of the 
sole and unassisted authorship of his novels; and now Mr. Adolphus’s 
letters have shared the fate of other elaborate arguments, the thesis 
of which has ceased to be controverted. Hereafter, I am persuaded 
the volume will be revived for its own sake. I have it not in my 
power to produce the letter in which Scott conveyed to Heber his 
opinion of this work. I know, however, that it ended with a re- 
quest that he should present Mr. Adolphus with his thanks for the 
handsome terms in which his poetical efforts had been spoken of 
throughout, and request him, in the name of the Author of Marmion, 
not to revisit Scotland without reserving a day for Abbotsford; and 
the Zidolon of the author of Waverley was made a few months after-~ 
wards, to speak as follows in the introduction to the ‘ Fortunes of 
Nigel.” ‘* These letters to the member for the University of Oxford 
show the wit, the genius, and delicacy of the author, which I heartily 
wish to see engaged on a subject of more importance.” 

An old lady, who lived not far from Abbotsford, and from whom 
the ‘*Great Unknown” had derived many an ancient tale, was 
waited ae one day by the author of Waverley. On endeavouring 
to give the authorship the go-by, the old dame protested, “ D’ye 
think, sir, 1 dinna ken my ain groats in ither folks’ kail ?” re 

Scott is known to have much profited by Constable’s biblio- 
graphical knowledge, which was very extensive. The latter chris- 
tened “ Kenilworth,” which Scott had named ‘‘ Cumnor Hall.” 
John Ballantyne objected to the former title, and told Constable the. 
result would be ‘‘ something worthy of the kennel ;” but the result 
proves the reverse. Mr. Cadell relates that Constable’s vanity 
boiled over so much at this time, on having his suggestions gone 
into, that, in his high moods, he used to stalk up and down his 
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room, and exclaim, “ By Jove, I am all but the author of. the 
Waverley Novels!” | | | 
, POETRY AND PROSE. 


One fine day in spring, Sir Walter Scott strolled forth with Lady 
Scott to enjoy a walk around Abbotsford. In their wanderings 
they passed a field where a number of ewes were enduring the 
frolics of their lambs. “Ah!” exclaimed Sir Walter, “’tis no 
wonder that poets, from the earliest aces, have made the lamb the 
emblem of peace and innocence.” ‘‘ They are, indeed, delightful 
animals,” returned Lady Scott, “especially with mint-sauce.” 


SCOTY’S DIVISION OF HIS TIME. 


-, Division of time is the grand secret of successful industry. Lock- 
hart, in his Life of Scott, shows how effectually the illustrious sub- 
ject of his memoir found opportunity for unequalled literury labour, 
even while enjoying all the amusements of a man of leisure. “ Sir 
Walter Scott rose ‘by five o’clock, lit his own fire when the season 
required one, and shaved and dressed with great deliberation ; for,” 
says his biographer, “‘ he was avery martinet as to all but the mere 
coxcombries of the toilet, not abhorring effeminate dandyism itself 
so cordially as the slightest approach to personal slovenliness, or 
even those ‘bed-gown and slipper tricks,’ as he called them, in 
which literary men are so apt to indulge. Arrayed in his shooting- 
jacket, or whatever dress he meant to use till dinner-time, he was 
seated at his desk by six o’clock, all his papers arranged before Lim 
in the most accurate order, and his books of reference marshalled 
around him on the floor, while at least one favourite dog lay wuatch- 
ing his eye just beyond the line of circumvallation. Thus, by the 
time the family assembled for breakfast, between nine and ten, he 
had done enough (in his own language) ‘to break the neck of the 
day’s work.’ After breakfast a couple of hours more were given to 
his solitary tasks, and by noon he was, as he used to say, ‘his own 
man.’ When the weather was bad, he would labour incessantly all 
the morning ; but the general rule was to be out and on horseback 
by one o’clock at the latest; while, if any more distant excursion 
had been proposed overnight, he was ready to start on it by ten; 
his occasional rainy days of unintermitted study forming’, as he said, | 
afund in his favour, out of which he was entitled to draw for accom- 

modation whenever the sun shone with special brightness.” ae 


| MISs EDGEWORTH AND SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
In the autumn of 1823, Miss Edgeworth, accompanied by two-of 
_ her sisters, made a visit to Sir Walter Scott, at Abbotsford. She not 
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e.. 
only, he said, completely answered, but exceeded the expectatiens 
of her which he had formed, and he was particularly pleased with 
the raiveté and good humoured ardour of mind which she united 
with such formidable powers of observation. ‘‘ Never,” says Mr. 
Lockhart, “did I see a brighter day at Abbotsford than that on 
which Miss Edgeworth first arrived there; never can I forget her 
look and accent when she was received by Scott at his archway, and 
exclaimed, ‘ Everything about you is exactly what one ought to 
have had wit enough todream.’ The weather was beautiful, and the 
edifice and its appurtenances were all but complete; and day after 
day, so long as she could remain, her host had always some new 
plan of gaiety.” 

Miss Edgeworth remained a fortnight at Abbotsford. Two years 
after, she had an opportunity of repaying the hospitalities of her 
entertainer, by receiving him at Edgeworth-town, in the county of 
Longford, Ireland, where Sir Walter met with as cordial a welcome, 
and where he found “ neither mud hovels nor naked peasantry, but 
snug cottages and smiling faces all about.” Literary fame had 
spoiled neither of these eminent persons, nor unfitted them for 
common business, and enjoyment of life. ‘‘ We shall never,” said 
Scott, ‘learn to feel and respect our real calling and destiny, unless 
we have taught ourselves to consider everything as moonshine com- 
pared with the education of the heart.” Maria did not listen to this 
without some water in her eyes, her tears were always ready when 
anything generous was touchcd—(for, as Pope says, “the finest 
minds, like the finest metals, dissolve the easiest”) but she brushed 
them gaily aside, and said, “ You see how it is: Dean Swift said he 
had written his books, in order that people might learn to treat him 
like a great lord. Sir Walter wrote his in order that he may be 
able to treat his people as a great lord ought to do.” 


SIR WALTER SCOTT'S EMBARRASSMENTS. 

The utterly unexpected bankruptcy of Scott fell on Edinburgh 
like a thunderbolt at the opening of the year 1826. “‘ Well,” says 
Cockburn, in his Memorials, ‘do I remember his first appearance 
after this calamity was divulged, when he walked into court, one 
day in January. There was no affectation, and no reality, of facing 
it; no look of indifference or defiance; but the manly and modest 
air of a gentleman conscious of some folly, but of perfect rectitude, 
and of the most heroic and honourable resolutions.” [Scott says, in 
his Diary, “TI felt rather sneaking as I came home from the Parlia- . 
ment House—felt as if I were liable monstrari digito in no very plea- 
Sant way.”| “It was on that very day, I believe, that he said a 
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ver¥ fine thing. Some of his friends offered him, or rather pro- 
posed to offer him, enough of money, as was supposed, to enable him 
to arrange with his creditors. He paused for a moment, and then, 
recollecting his powers, said proudly—‘ No! this right hand shall 
work it all off! His friend, William Clerk, supped with him one 
night after his ruin was declared. They discussed the whole affair, 
its causes and probable consequences, openly and playfully; till at 
last they laughed over their nogeins at the change, and Sir Walter 
observed that he felt ‘something like Lambert and the other regi- 
cides, who, Pepys says, when he saw them going to be hanged and 
quartered, were as cheerful and comfortable as any gentlemen could 
be. in that situation.’ ” 


SCOTT’S POWER OF OBSERVATION. 


Mr. Goodrich, (Peter Parley,) in one of his visits to Iingland, 
dined at Mr. Lockhart’s, where the following curious instance of 
Scott’s accuracy and power of minute observation was related by 
‘Sir Walter himself. | 

“The most remarkable thing about the American Indians,” said 
Blackwood, ‘is their being able to follow in the trail of their 
enemies, by their footprints left in the leaves, upon the grass, and 
even upon the moss of the rocks. The accounts given of this secin 
hardly credible.” 

“TY can readily believe it, however,’ said Sir Walter. “You 
must remember that this is a part of their education. I have 
learned at Abbotsford to discriminate between the hoof-marks of all 
our neighbours’ horses, and I taught the same thing to Mrs. Lock- 
hart. It is, after all, not so difficult as you might think. Every 
horse’s hoof has some peculiarity—either of size, shoeing, or man- 
ner of striking the earth. I was once walking with Southey—a 
mile or more from home—across the fields. At last we came to a 
bridle-path, leading toward Abbotsford, and here I noticed fresh 
heof-prints. Of this I said nothing ; but pausing and looking up 
with an inspired expression, I said to Southey—‘I have a gift of 
second sight; we shall have a stranger to dinner !’ 

6 And what may be his name? was the reply. 

~ © Scott,’ said I. ; | - 

“<¢ Ah, it is some relation of yours,’ he said; ‘ you have invited 
him, and you would pass off, as an example of your Scottish gift of | 
prophecy, a matter previously agreed upon!’ rae 

—“* Not at all,’ said I. ‘I assure you that till this moment I never 
thought of such a thing.’ | a a elles os 
oe When we got home, I was told that Mr. Scott, a farmer living 
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some three or four miles distant, and a relative of mine, was waitihg 
to see me, Southey looked astounded. The man remained to 
dinner, and he was asked if he had given any intimation of his 
coming. He replied in the negative: that indeed he had no idea 
_ of visiting Abbotsford when he left home. After enjoying Southey’s 
wonder torsome time, I told him that I saw the tracks of Mr. Scott’s: 
horse in the bridle-path, and inferring that he was going to Abbots- 
ford, easily foresaw that we should have him to dinner.” 

Mrs. Lockhart confirmed her father’s statement, and told how, 
in walking over the country together, they bad often amused them- 
selves in studying the hoof-prints along the roads. 7 

Lady Hester Stanhope used to relate the following instance of 
minute observation in her grandfather, Lord Chatham. His memory 
of things, even of a common nature, was very striking. On passing 
a place where he had been ten years before, he would observe that 
there used to be a tree, or a stone, or something that was gone, and 
on inquiry it was proved to be so; yet he travelled always with - 
four horses at a great rate. 


“SAY SOMETHING CLEVER.” : 


Sir Walter Scott used to relate, that a friend of his once met in a 
stage-coach, a man that utterly batiled all efforts at conversation. 
Yet, this friend piqued himself on his conversational powers; he 
tried his fellow-traveller on many points, but in vain, and at length 
he expostulated; ‘‘I have talked to you, my friend, on all ordinary 
subjects—literature, farming, erslantine= aging: rame-laws, 
horse-races—suits-at-law—politics, and swindling, and bisspheny 
and philosophy—is there any one subject you will favour me by 
opening upon » The wight writhed his countenance into a grin— 
Sir,” said he, ‘can you say anything clever about bend-leather ?” 
(thick leather for soleing’). | 


SITTING FOR A PORTRAIT. 


Sir Walter Scott, on being asked to sit for his portrait for Terry, 
the comedian, said, that both he and his dog, Maida, were tired of 
that sort of thing—Maida particularly so; for she had been so eften — 
sketched, that whenever she saw an artist unfurl his paper and 
arrange his brushes, she got up, and walked off with a dignity and 
an expression of loathing almost human. ee er a 


AN INCOMPLETE CHARM. 


_ John Bruce, Highland piper to Sir Walter Scott, at Abbotsford, 
prescribed, as 9 remedy for cramp, with which his master was often 
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afflicted twelve stones taken from twelve south-running streams, on | 
which Sir Walter was to sleep, and be of course restored. Sir 
Walter told the piper the receipt was infallible, but to make it 
entirely madesefalt the stones must be wrapped in a petticoat be- 
longing to a widow who had never wished to marry again. This 
was hopeless, and the piper abandoned his efforts to complete the 
charm. ; 
INDIFFERENCE TO MONEY. 


Men who gloat over their money-bags will scarcely credit the 
following anecdote of Cavendish, the wealthy chemist, one of whose 
eccentricities was his entire disregard of money :— | oe 

‘The bankers (says Mr. Pepys) where he kept his account, in 
looking over their attairs, found he had a considerable sum in their 
hands, some say nearly eighty thousand pounds, and one of theim 
said, that he did not think it right that it should lie so without 
investment. He was therefore commissioned to wait upon Mr. 
Cavendish, who at that time resided at Clapham. Upon his urrival 
at the house he desired to speak to Mr. Cavendish. The servant 
said, ‘What is your business with him? He did not choose to tell 
the servant. ‘The servant then said, ‘ You must wait till my master 
ring’s his bell, and then I will let him know.’ In about a quarter of 
an hour the bell rang, and the banker had the curiosity to listen to 
the conversation which took place. ‘Sir, there is a person below, 
who wants to speak to you. ‘Whoishe? Whoishe? What 
does he want with me?’ ‘He says he is your banker, and must 
speak to you.’ Mr. Cavendish, in great agitation, desires he may be 
sent up, and, before he entered the room, cries, ‘ What do you come 
here for? What do you want with me?’ ‘Sir, I thought it proper 
to wait upon you, as we have a very large balance in hand of yours, 
and wish for your orders respecting it.’ ‘If it is any trouble to you, — 
I will take it out of your hands. Do not come here to plague me.’ 
‘Not the least trouble to us, sir, not the least; but we shourht you 
might like some of it to be invested.’ ‘ Well! well! What do you 
want to do? ‘Perhaps you would like to have forty thousand 
pounds invested,’ ‘Do so! Do so; and don’t come here and 
trouble me, or I will remove it.’ ”’ | 
_. Cavendish lived a retired life, and to strangers he was very re-- 
served. His library was immense, and he fixed it at a distance 
from his own residence, that he might not be disturbed by those’ 
who came to consult it. His friends were allowed to take books, 
and he himself never withdrew a book without giving a receipt for 
it. Cavendish died in 1810, leaving more than a million sterling 
among different relations = ==. et RS 


| IMPROVIDENCE OF MEN OF GENIUS. ee 

Mr. Justice Talfourd’s liberality in money matters was unbounded, 
and this was a dangerous virtue to practise amongst the circle in 
which he acquired his first experience of literary life in London. | 
More than one of the most famous of these were wont to regard 
their friends’ purses as common property, and as Talfourd’s was sel- 
dom quite empty, he was constantly laid wnder contribution, with 
slender chance of reciprocation or return. On one occasion, Haydon, 
the painter, applied for pecuniary aid in what he represented as un- 
foreseen and pressing distress. Taltourd had laid aside a sum for a 
holiday trip to Ramsgate with his family, but deeming a friend’s 


‘necessities a paramount call, he at; once handed over the whole of 


a 


his reserve to the painter, who thanked him with tears, as for g 
deliverance from disgrace and misery. ‘The credulous donor hap- 
pening, a day or two after, to go to the Tower Stairs to see a friend’s. 
family (with whom his own meditated trip had been concocted) off 
by ths packet, one of the first persons he met upon deck was 
hee who, having reasons of his own tor wishing to spend a 
month by the sea-side, had got up his sad story and his rueful 
countenance to raise the required funds. 

Talfourd was fond of relating also the following illustration of the 
improvidence of a man of genius who has largely contributed to the 
intellectual enjoyments of most of us. This gentleman had invited 


a large party to dinner, and nothing seemed wanting to the festivity, 


when it was observed that, although wine was served in profusion, 
there were no two bottles of the same. The mystery was explained 
without hesitation or compunction by the Aimphitryon. ‘I have 
no credit with my wine-merchant, nor, to say the truth, with any 
other man’s wine-merchant; and I was sadly puzzled how to 
manage for you, when a fellow knocked at the door with specimens’ 
of Italian wines, or what he called wines; so I told him to leave a 
bottle of each on trial, and call again to-morrow.” This announce- 
ment was far from reassuring, and as some of the company com- 
plained of incipient pains in the stomach, he was requested to send 
for some brandy by way of antidote. “‘ With all my fare? was the 
reply, “ but you must first club your sixpence apiece ;” and the six-. 
pences being clubbed accordingly, the threatened sickness was 
averted, and the half-empty bottles of wine were put aside to be 
returned to the composer. | rr Ar 
| TALFOURD AT THE THEATRE, ie. ae 
Nothing could exceed Talfourd’s passion for the stage, If he— 
took up a newspaper, his eye wandered instinctively to the theatrical. 
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cdlumns, and he may have been seen daily stopping to read one set 
of play-bills after another, on his way to a } from Westminster 
Hall. The late Mr. Rogers used to relate that a literary friend, 
with whom he was walking on the sands near Broadstairs, happen- 
ing to say that he should see Talfourd that evening, he (Rogers) 
asked, “‘ Are you going to town or is he coming here?” “ Neither 
one nor the other; but I see that Glencve is to be acted to-night at 
the Dover Theatre. I am sure he will be there; and asI wish to see 
him, I shall go over upon the chance.” He did go, and the first 
object that met his eye on entering the theatre, was Talfourd in a 
stage box, listening in wrapt attention to his own verses. 


z A WORDSWORTHIAN DISPUTE. 


Next in order to Justice Talfourd’s mania for the stage was his 
admiration for Wordsworth’s poetry, ‘ which,” he maintained, ‘ has 
exerted a purifying influence on the literature of this country, such 
as no other individual power has ever wrought.” He was fond of 
telling an amusing illustration of his enthusiasm on this subject. 
Doring one of his visits to Edinburgh, he was dining with Pro- 
fessor Wilson, who professed the same taste, and when they were- 
tolerably far advanced into the mirth and fun of a Nox Ambrosiana, 

a laughing dispute arose as to which recited Wordsworth best. A 
young Scotchman, who alone, of all the original party, had endured 
the pitiless pelting of the storm, having decided in the Professor’s 
favour, the learned Serjeant protested against this judgment as 
unfair, and seizing his hat, rushed out to appeal to the watchman, 
who was crying “‘ past two,” before the door. He could never recall 
the terms of the Scotch Dogberry’s award; but he well remembered 
waking and finding himself, the next afternoon, in bed, at his 
hotel, his intention having been to start at 8 a.m. for Loch 
Lomond. 

“WE ARE SEVEN.” 


This popular poem by Wordsworth was composed while the 
author was walking in the grove at Alfoxden. As he paced to and 
fro, the poet produced the last stanza first, having begun with the 
last line. ‘‘ When it was all but finished I” (says Wordsworth, ) 

came in and recited it to Mr. Coleridge and my sister, and said, 
‘A prefatory stanza must be added, and I should sit down to our 

little tea-meal with greater pleasure if my task were finished.” I 
mentioned in substance what I wished to express, and Coleridge 

immediately threw off the stanza thus : ee 
oa, ‘A little child, dear brother Jem,’ 
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‘I objected to the rhyme, ‘dear brother Jem,’ as being ludicrous, but 
we all enjoyed the joke of hitching in our friend, James T——’s 
ame, who was familiarly called Jem. He was the brother of the 
dramatist, and this reminds me of an anecdote which may be worth 
while here to notice. The said Jem got a sight of the Lyrical 
| Ballads, as it was going through the press at Bristol, during which 
time I was residing in that city. One evening he came to me with 
a grave face, and said, ‘ Wordsworth, [ have seen the volume that 
Coleridge and you are about to publish. There is one poem in it 
which I earnestly entreat you will cancel, for if published, it will 
make you everlastingly ridiculous.’ I answered that I felt much 
obliged by the interest he took in my good name as a writer, and 
begged to know what was the unfortunate piece he alluded to. He - 
said ‘It is called ‘“‘ We are Seven.”’ ‘Nay!’ said I, ‘that shall take 
its chance, however,’ and he left me in despair.” : | 


“TOM CRINGLE’S LOG.” _ 


The author of the Log was a Mr. Mick Scott, born in Edinburgh 
in 1789, and educated at the High School there. Several years of 
his life were spent in the West Indies; he ultimately married, re- 
turned to his native country, and there embarked in commercial 
speculations, in the leisure between which he wrote the Log. Not- 
withstanding its popularity in Europe and America, the author 
preserved his incognito to the last. He survived his publisher for 
some years, and it was not till the death of the author that the sons 
of Mr. Blackwood were aware of his name. | 

The Log is, perhaps, the earliest specimen of that vicious plan of 
narrative writing in magazines and serials, which renders it indis- 
pensable that each month’s number should have its “sensation” 
incidents ; so that when the work is completed, and read in a volume, 
it generally tires you with its thickset catastrophes. When Tom 
Cringle’s Log was finished, it was found to present this very unsatis- 
factory result, | ¥ 
| | COLERIDGE, A LIGHT DRAGOON. , 

When Coleridge was at Cambridge, he paid his addresses to a 
Mary Evans, who, rejecting his offer, he took it so much in dudgeon, 
that he withdrew from the university to London; and, in a reckless” 
state of mind, he enlisted in the 15th regiment of Elliot's Light, 
Dragoons. No objection having been taken to his height or age, | 
he was asked his name. He had previously determined to give one 
that was théxoughly Kamschatkian, but having noticed that morn-~ 
' 2g, over a dor in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, or the Temple, the name 

“Cumberbathp” (not Cumberback), he thought this word suifi- - 
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ciently outlandish, and replied “ Silas Tomken Cumberbateh ;” and. 
such was the entry in the regimental book. — Pee ae - 
In one of the laborious duties of his new capacity—the drill,—the 
“poet so failed that the drill-sergeant thought his professional cha- 
-racter endangered ; for, after using his utmost efforts to bring his 
raw recruit into something like training, he expressed the most 
serious fears, from his unconquerable awkwardness, that he should | 
never be able to make a soldier of him. as 

Mr. C., it seemed, could not even rub down his own horse, which, 
however, it should be known, was rather a restive one.—This rub- 
bing down of his horse was a constant source of annoyance to Mr. C., 
who thought the most rational way was—to let the horse rub himself 
down, shaking himself clean, and so to shine in all his native beauty; 
but on this subject tlrere were two opinions, and his that was to. 
decide carried most weight. Mr. C. overcame this difficulty by 
bribing a young man of the regiment to perform the achievement 
for him, and that on very easy terms, namely, by writing him some 
love stanzas to send his sweetheart. 

There was no man in tbe regiment who met with so many falls 
from his horse as Silas Tomken Cumberbatch. He often calculated, 
with so little precision, his due equilibrium, that, in mounting on 
one side—perhaps the wrong stirrup—the probability was, especially 
if his horse moved a little, that he lost his balance, and if he did not 
toll back on this side, came down ponderously on the other. Then 
the laugh spread amongst the men—‘ Silas is off again.” Mr. C. 
had often heard of campaigns, but he never before had so correct an 

idea of bard service. | : 

Some mitigation was now in store for Coleridge, arising out of a 
whimsical circumstance. He had been placed, as a sentinel, at the | 
door of a ball-room, or some public place of resort, when two of his 
officers, passing’ in, stopped for a moment near him, talking about 
Euripides, two lines from whom one of them repeated. - 

«At the sound of Greek, the sentinel instinctively turned his ear, 
when he said, with all deference, touching his lofty cap, “I hope 
your honour will excuse me, but the lines you have repeated are not - 
quite accurately cited. These are the lines,” when he gave them in 
their more correct form. ‘‘ Besides,” said Mr. C., “ instead of being’ 
in Euripides, the lines will be found in the second antistrophe of the - 
Gdipus of Sophocles.” “Why, man, who are you?” said the 
officer ; “old Faustus ground young again ?” “J am your honout’s. 
humble sentinel,” said Coleridge, again touching his cap. 6 
- The officers hastened into the room, and inquired of one and 
-gnother about that “ odd fish” at the door, when one of the méss—_ 
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it is believed the surgeon—told them that he had his eye upon Kim, 
but he could neither tell where he came from, nor anything about 
his family of the Cumberbatches; ‘ but,” continued he, “instead of 
his being an ‘odd fish,’ I suspect he must be a ‘ stray bird’ from the 
Oxford or Cambridge aviary.” They learned also the laughable fact 
that he was bruised all over by frequent falls from his horse. “‘ Ah?” 
said one of the officers, “we have had, at different times, two or 
three of these ‘ university birds’ in our regiment.” Ee 

This suspicion was confirmed by one of the ofticers, Mr. Nathaniel 
Ogle, who observed that he had noticed a line of Latin chalked 

under one of the men’s saddles, and was told, on inquiring whose . 
saddle it was, that it was Cumberbatch’s. " | 

The officers now kindly took pity on the “ poor scholar,” and had 
Coleridge removed to the medial. department, where he was ap- 
pointed assistant in the regimental hospital. This change was a 
vast improvement in his condition; and happy was the day also, on 
which it took place, for the sake of the sick patients; for Silas 
Tomken Cumberbatch’s amusing stories, they said, did them more 
good than all the doctor’s physie. 

In one of these interesting conversations, when Mr. C. was sitting 
on the foot of the bed, surrounded by his gaping comrades, the 
door was suddenly burst open, and in came two or three gentlemen, 
his friends : looking some time in vain, amid the uniform dresses for 
their man, at length they pitched on Mr. C., and taking him by the 
arm, led him in silence out of the room. As the supposed deserter 
passed the threshold, one of the astonished auditors uttered, with a 
sigh, ‘‘ Poor Silas! I wish they may let him off with a cool five 
hundred.” Coleridge’s ransom was soon joyfully adjusted by his 
friends, and he was soldier no more. | 


THE POETS IN A PUZZLE. 


Cottle, in his Life of Coleridge, relates the following amusing in- 
cident :—‘‘I led my horse to the stable, where a sad perplexity 
arose. I removed the harness without difficulty ; but after many 
strenuous attempts I could not remove the collar. In despair, I 
called for assistance, when Mr. Wordsworth brought his ingenuity 
into exercise ; but after several unsuccessful efforts, he relinquished 
the achievement as a thing altogether impracticable. Mr. Co eridge 
now tried his hand, but showed no more skill than his predecessors ; 
for, after twisting the poor horse’s neck almost to strangulation and 
the great danger of his eyes, he gave up the useless task, pronounc- 
ing that the horse’s head must have grown since the collar was put 
on; for he said, ‘it was a downright impossibility for such a huge 
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08 “frontis to pass through so narrow an aperture.’ Just at this 
instant, a servant-girl came near, and understanding the cause of | 
our consternation, ‘Ha! master,’ said she, ‘you don’t go about the. 
work in the right way. You should do like this,’ when turning the 
collar upside down, she slipped it off in a moment, to our great 
humiliation and wonderment, each satisfied afresh that there were 
heights of knowledge in the world to which we had not yet 
attained.” oe 
7 MEMORABILIA OF COLERIDGE. 


He said of an old cathedral, that it always appeared to him like a 
petrified religion. i 
_ Hearing some one observe that the religious sentiments intro- 
duced in Sheridan’s Pizarro met with great applause on the stage, 
he replied that he thought this a sure sign of the decay of religion ; 
for when people began to patronise it as an amiable theatrical senti- 
ment, they had no longer any real faith in it. | 

He said of a Mr. H—, a friend of Fox’s, who always put himself 
forward to interpret the great orator’s sentiments, and almost took 
the words out of his mouth, that it put him in mind of the steeple of 
St. Martin, on Ludgate-hill, which is constantly getting in the way 
when you wish to see the dome of St. Paul’s. 

He observed of some friend, that he had thought himself out of a 
handsome face, and into a fine one. 

He said of the French, that they received and gave out sensations 
too quickly to be a people of imagination. He thought Moliére’s 
father must have been an Englishman. : 

According to Mr. Coleridge, common rhetoricians argued by 
metaphors; Burke reasoned in them. | 

He considered acuteness as a shop-boy quality compared with 
subtlety of mind; and quoted Paine as an example of the first, 
Berkeley as the perfection of the last. | 

He extolled Bishop Butler’s Sermons at the Rolls’ Chapel as full 
of "thought and sound views of philosophy; and conceived that he 
had proved the love of piety and virtue to be as natural to the mind 
of man as the delight it receives from the colour of a rose or the 
ce of a lily. He spoke of the Analysis as theological special — 
pleading. 

? He fad no opinion of Hume, and very idly disputed his origi- 
nality. He said the whole of his argument on miracles was to be 
found stated (as an objection) somewhere in Barrow. Be 
_ He said Thomson was a true poet, but an indolent one, He 
seldom wrote a good line, but he “ rewarded resolution” by foll 
ing it up with a bad one. Cowper he regarded as the reform 
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the, Della Cruscan style in poetry, and the founder of the modérn. 
_ school. 7 , | Behe oo  oaliae 
Being asked which he thought the greater man, Milton or _ 
_Shakspeare, he replied that he could hardly venture to pronounce an 
- opinion—that Shakspeare appeared to him to have the strength, the 
stature of his rival, with infinitely more agility; but that he could 
not bring himself after all to look upon Shakspeare as anything 
more than a beardless stripling, and that if he had ever arrived at 
man’s estate, he would not hove been a man but a monster of 
intellect. | 
Being told that Mrs. Woolstonecroft exerted a very great as- 
cendancy over the mind of her husband, he said—“ It was always 
the case: people of imagination naturally took the lead of people at 
mere understanding and acquirement.”’ es 
He spoke of Mackintosh as deficient in original resources: he was 
neither the great merchant nor manufacturer of intellectual riches ; 
hut the ready warehouseman, who had a large assortment of goods, 
not properly his own, and who knew where to lay his hand on 
whatever he wanted. An argument which he had sustained for 
three hours together with another erndite person on some prand 
question of philosophy, being boasted of in Coleridge’s hearing as a 
mighty achievement, the latter bluntly answered, ‘“‘ Had there been 
a-nan of genius among you, he would have settled the point in five 
minutes.” | 
He used to speak with some drollery and unction of his meeting 
in his tour in Germany with a Lutheran clergyman, who expressed 
a great curiosity about the fate of Dr. Dodd in a Latin gibberish 
which he could not at first understand. “ Doctorem Yott, Doctorem 
Tott 1: Infelix homo, collo suspensus l’—he called out in an agony of 
anxiefy, fitting the action to the word, and the idea of the reverend 
divine just then occurring to Mr. Coleridge’s imagination, The 
Germans have a strange superstition that Dr. Dodd is still wander- 
ing in disguise in the Hartz forest in Germany; and his Prisdn 
Thoughts is a favourite book with the initiated. | oe 
He once dined in company with a person who listened to him, and 
said nothing for a long time; but he nodded his head, and Coleridge 
thought him intelligent. At length, towards the end of the dinner, 
some apple-dumplings were placed on the table, and the listener had » 
no sooner seen them than he burst forth—‘‘ Them’s the jockeys for 
me!” Coleridge adds, ‘‘I wish Spurzheim could have examined the 
fellow’s head.” ar oe ee eee ee 
__, He was (as we have said) a remarkably awkward horseman. On — 
A-certain occasion he was riding along the turnpike read, in the. — 
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subject for a little sport; when, as he drew near, he thus accosted 
him: “I say, voung man, did you meet a tailor on the road?” 
“Yes,” replied Coleridge, ‘I did; and he told me if I went a little 
further, I should meet a goose !”’ | 
_ Thelwall and Coleridge were sitting once in a beautiful recess in 
the Quantock hills, when the latter said: “ Citizen John, this is a 
fine place to talk treason in!” “Nay, citizen Samuel,” replied he, 
“it is rather a place to make a man forget that there is any necessity 
for treason !” . 

“Alas!” says Coleridge, speaking of the difficulty of fixing the 
mtention of men on the world within them, “the ‘largest part of 
mankind are nowhere greater strangers than at home.” 


COLERIDGE “DONE UP.” 


“T have had a good deal to do with Jews, (Coleridge used to say,) 
although I never borrowed any money of them. The other day I 
was what you call floored by aJew. He passed me several times, 
crying for old clothes in the most nasal and extraordinary tone 1] 
ever heard. At last I was so provoked that I said to him: “ Pray, 
why can’t you say, ‘ old clothes’ in a plain way as ] do now?” The 
Jew stopped, and looking very gravely at me, replied, in a clear 
and even fine accent: ‘Sir, I can say 
can; but if you had to say so ten times a minute, for an hour 
together, you would say agh clo, as I do now ;” and so he marched 


it sd , | | : « | . : . . 
county of Durham, when a waco, approaching him, noticed his 
peculiarity, and, quite mistaking his man, thought the rider a fine — 


old clothes’ as well as you 


off. J was so confounded with the justice of his retort, that I fol- | 


lowed and gave him a shilling, the only one I had.” 

Elsewhere he relates: ‘It is not easy to put me out of counte- 
nance, or interrupt the feeling of the time by mere external noise or 
circumstance ; yet once I was thoroughly done up. I was reciting, 
at a particular house, the Remorse, and was in the midst of Athadra’s 


Geastiotien of tha death of ler husband, when a scrubby boy , witha 





shining face set in dirt, burst open the door, and cried out: OP 
me’am, master says, will you ha’, or will you not ha’, the pin- 
round ?”” _ 


Coleridge, however, was a better preacher than practitioner of . 


what he so urgently recommends. When in his younger days -he 
was offered a share in the London Journal, by whict 


time seriously to the interest of the work, he declined,—mak 
reply, so often fuer for its disinterestedness, “TI will 
the country, an 


3 : he could have : 
made two thousand pounds a year, provided he would devote his — 
the lazy reading of old folios, for two thousand times 


iM 
oe 


: Me 
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two thousand pounds; in short, beyond three hundred and fifty 
pounds a year, I consider money a real evil.” The “lazy reading of 
old folios” led to laziness, the indolent gratification of mind and 
sense. ee into an opium-eater, and a mere purposeless — 
theoriser, Coleridge wasted time, talents, and health; came to 
depend, in old age, on the charity of others; and died at last, with | 
every one regretting, even his fails: that he had done nothing 
worthy of his genius. a 


COLERIDGE AND HIS SON HARTLEY, 


Of Hartley Coleridge, Southey ominously foretold that “if he 
lives he will dream away life like his father; too much delighted 
over his own ideas ever to embody them or suffer them, if he can 
help it, to be disturbed.” Southey writes :— 

“Moses grows up as miraculous a boy as ever King Pharaoh’s 
daughter found his namesake to be. I am perfectly astonished at 
him; and his father has the same sentiment of wonder and the 
same forefeeling that it is a prodigious and an unnatural intellect— 
and that he will not live to be aman. There is more in the old 
woman’s saying, ‘he is too clever to live,’ than appears to a common 
observer. Dine which ultimately destroy, in their early stages. 
quicken and kindle the intellect lke opium. It seems as if death. 
looked out the most promising plants in this great nursery, to plant 
them in a better soil, The boy’s great delight is for his father to 
talk metaphysics to him—few men understand iva so perfectly ;—and 
then his own incidental sayings are quite wonderful. ‘The pity is,’ 
said he one day to his father, who was expressing some wonder that 
he was not so pleased as he expected with riding in a wheelbarrow, 
‘the pity is that Z’se always thinking of my thoughts.’ The child’s 
imagination is equally surprising; he invents the wildest tales you 
ever heard—a history of the Kings of England who are to be. ‘ How 
do you know that this is to come to pass, Hartley ? ‘Why, you know 
it must be something, or it would not be in my head;’ and so, be- 
cause it had not been, did Moses conclude it must be, and away he 
prophesies of his King Thomas the Third. Then he has a tale of a 
monstrous beast play the Rabzeze Kallaton, whose skeleton is on 
the outside of his flesh; and he goes on with the oddest. and most 
original inventions, till he sometimes actually terrifies himself, and 
says, ‘l’se afraid of my own thoughts.’ It may seem like super-— 
stition, but I have a feeling that such an intellect can never reach 
| maturity. The springs are of too exquisite workmanship to last. 
dong. | | 7 | oe oot Pa 
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® _ THE AMBASSADOR FLOORED. — 
What dull coxcombs your diplomatists at home generally are 
Gays Coleridge, in his Yuble Talk). I remember dining at Mr. 
rere’s, in company with Mr. Canning and a few other interesting 
men. Just before dinner Lord called on Frere, and asked him- 
self to dinner. From the moment of his entry he began to talk to 
the whole party, and in French, all of us being genuine English ; 
and I was told his French was execrable. He fad followed the 
Russian army into France, and seen a good deal of the great men 
concerned in the war. Of none of these things did he say a word, 
but went on, sometimes in English and sometimes in French, gab- 
bling about cookery, and dress, and the like. At last he paused for 
h little; and I said a few words, remarking how a great image may 
be reduced to the ridiculous and contemptible by bringing the con-_ 
‘stituent parts into prominent detail, und mentioning the grandeur of 
the Deluge, and preservation of life in Genesis and the Paradise Lost, — 
and the ludicrous effect produced by Drayton’s description in his 
Noah’s Flood: 
And now the beasts are walking from the wood, 
As well of ravine, as that chew the cud ; 
The king of beasts his fury doth suppress, 
And to the ark leads down the lioness ; 


The bull for his beloved mate doth low, 
And to the Ark brings down the fair-eyed cow, &e. 





Hereupon Lord R resumed, and spoke in raptures of a picture 
which he had lately seen of Noah’s Ark, and said the animals were 
all walking two and two, the hittle ones first, and that the elephants 
came last in great majesty and filled up the foreground. “Ah! no- 
doubt, my Lord,” said Canning: “ your elephants, wise fellows! 
stayed behind to pack up their trunks!” This floored the ambassador 
for half an hour. 





RICHARD HEBER'S LIBRARY. 


* The greatest book-sale, probably, that ever took place in the world 
was that of the collection of Richard Heber, in 1834. The Cata-. 
logue was bound up in five thick octavo volumes. Yet this mag 
nificent collection had but a small beginning—one small chance 
volume picked up at a stall, entitled Zhe Vallie of Varietie, about 
which he was for a time in doubt whether “to buy or not to buy.” 
Heber lived to think nothing of going hundreds of miles any time 
in search of a book not in his collection. Nor would one copy suffice’ 
chim. ‘No man,” he used to say, “can comfortably do without. 
three copies of a book—one for a show copy at his country house, @ 


‘second for his own use and reference, and a third to lend to fis 
friends.” 7 | | ot ee © 
Heber lived and died in a small gloomy house within the gates of 
Filliot’s Brewery, between Brewer-street, Pimlico, and York-street, 
Westminster : here he had a portion of his extensive and noble libtary 
—a second portion occupied the whole of a house, from kitchen to 
attic, in James-street, Buckingham-gate—a third portion was at 
Hodnet, his country-seat—and at Paris he had a fourth depét. 

He had a library in the High-street, Oxford, another at Antwerp, 
another at Brussels, another at Ghent, and at other places in the 
Low Countries, and in Germany. But Heber was no mere collector 
of books. He was a ripe scholar. The Church and literature at 
large owe him a debt which centuries will not repay; and many @ 
modern library is now rich with spoils from the diligence, the perse- 
verance, and learning of Richard Heber.* 

Mr. Hill Burton, in his Book-hunter, relates the following incident 
of Heber’s experience in the rarity-market. A celebrated dealer in 
old books was passing a chandler’s shop, where he was stopped by a 
few filthy old volumes in the window. One of them he found to be 
a volume of old English poetry, which he—a practised hand in that 
line—saw was citerly ene! as existing, though not unrecorded. 
Three and sixpence was asked; he stood out for half-a-crown on 
first principles, but, not succeeding, he paid the larger sum and 
walked away, book in pocket, to a sale, where the first person he 
saw was Heber. Him the triumphant bookseller drew into a corner, 
with “ Why do you come to auctions to look for scarce books, when 
you can wick up such things as this in a chandler’s shop for three and 
sixpence?” ‘ Bless me, , where did you get this?” ‘“ That's 
tellings! I may get more there.” “ , 1 must have this.” 
“Not a penny under thirty guineas!” A cheque was drawn, anda 
poe of 17,900 per cent. cleared by the man who had his eyes about 

im; in whose estimation such a sum was paltry compared with the 
triumph over Heber. : 








PORSONIANA. 


Moore, in his Diary, tells us that the coolness with which Porson 
received the intelligence of the destrution by fire of his long-laboured 
Photius was coin eable He merely quoted “To each his suffer- 
ings——all are men ;” adding ‘‘ Let us speak no more on the subject,” | 
and next day patiently began his work all again. - 


© De, Dibdin addressed to him a curious epistle, entitled, “ Bibliomania, or Books 
adness : containing sume account of the history, symptoms, and cure of this fatal 
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a ae 
. @At some college dinner, where, in giving toasts, the name was — 
~ spoken from one end of the table, and a quotation applicable to it | 
was to be supplied from the other, on the name of Gilbert Wakefield 
being given out, Porson, who hated him, roared forth, ‘‘ What’s 
Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba ?” oe we 
The Greek scholar and classical wit was extremely convivial ; 
but he never drank alone. Porson lived in times much more lax than — 
the present; yet his excesses, even in an age of hard drinking, were 
frightful. Dr. Parr and Horne Tooke were not addicted to thin 
potations. The Prince Regent was an excellent toss-pot. Sheridan 
bore his blushing honours upon his face. John eats drank claret 
from sunset to sunrise. ‘‘ Seldom,” says Sydney Smith, “did gen-. 
tlemen in the last century come sober into the drawing-room.” A 
three-bottle man at this moment is almost a prodigy. Porson, how- 
‘ever, was scarcely more ahead of his contemporaries in Greek than — 
he was in drinking. He had an almost superhuman power of doing 
without sleep. To be requested to take his hat and go to his lodg- 
ings, at two in the morning, was resented by him as inhospitable 
treatment. He could drink anything—ink, it was said. IJic once 
drank an embrocation. Here is another instance of this omnivorous. 
drinking :— | 
When his friend Hoppner, the painter, was residing in a cottage a 
few miles trom London, Porson, one afternoon, unexpectedly arrived 
there. Hoppner said he could not offer him dinner, as Mrs. Hop ner 
had gone to town, and had carried with her the key of the closet 
~which contained the wine. Porson, however, declared that he would 
be contented with a mutton-chop and beer from the next ale-house 
and, accordingly, stayed to dine. During the evening Porson said,’ 
“‘T am quite certain that Mrs. Hoppner keeps some nice bottle for her 
private drinking in her own eee so pray try if you can lay 
your hands on it.” His host assured him that Mrs, Hoppner had no 
such stores; but Porson, insisting that a search should be made, a 
ebottle was at last discovered in the lady’s apartment, to the surprise. 
of Hoppner and the joy of Porson, who soon finished its contents, 
pronouncing it to be the best gin he had tasted for a long time. 
Next day Hee aen somewhat out of temper, informed his wife that. 
Porson had drunk every drop of her concealed dram. “ Drunk every 
drop of it!” cried she. ‘Good Heavens! it was spirit of mine "for Be 
— damp I? a ee 
Early in life, Porson accepted the situation of tutor to a young 
- gentleman in the Isle of Wight ; but he was soon forced to relin-— 
-quish that office, having been found drunk in a ditch or turnip-field, 
When in company, he would not scruple to return tothe: 
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room after the guests had left it, pour into a tumbler the dréps 
remaining in the wine-glasses, and drink off the omnium gatherum. 
If he left the house soon after twelve o’clock, he would indignantly 
call it being “ turned out of doors like a dog!’ When living in 
the Middle Temple, he often came home dead-drunk, sometimes 
falling on the floor, to the disturbance of his neighbours; putting 
out the candle in his fall, then staggering down stairs to re-light it, | 
and dodging and poking about the lantern, and cursing “ the nature 
of things.” | 
THE GOUTY SHOE. 


James Smith used to relate this incident, showing the general 
conviction of his dislike to ruralities. He was sitting in the library 
at a country-house, when a gentleman proposed a quiet stroll inte 
the pleasure-grounds. 7 

“Stroll! why, don’t you see my pouty shoe ?” 

“Yes, I see that plain enough, and I wish I’'d brought one, too; 
but they are all out now.” | 

“Well, and what then ?” | 

“What then? why, my dear fellow, you don’t mean to say that 
you have really got the gout? J thought you had only put on that 
shoe to get off being shown over the improvements.” | 


A CLOSE ESCAPE. 


One of James Smith’s favourite anecdotes related to Colonel 
Greville. The Colonel requested young James to call at his lodg- 
ings, and in the course of their first interview related the particulars 
of the most curious circumstance in his life. He was taken prisoner, 
during the American war, along with three other officers of the same 
rank. One evening they were summoned into the presence of Wash- 
ington, who announced to them that the conduct of their Government, 
in condemning one of his officers to death as a rebel, compelled him to 
make reprisals; and that, much to his regret, he was under the ne« 
cessity of requiring them to cast lots, without delay, to decide which 
of them should be hanged. They were then bowed out, and re- 
turned to their quarters. Four slips of paper were put into-a hat, 
and the shortest was drawn by Captain Aswill, who exclaimed, “TI. 
knew how it would be; I never won so much as a hit at backgam-. 
mon in my life.” As Greville told the story, he was selected to sit. 
up with Captain Asgill, under the pretext of companionship, but in 
reality to prevent him from escaping, and leaving the honour 
amongst the remaining three. ‘“‘ And what,” inquired Smith, ‘did 
‘you say to comfort him?” “Why, I remember saying to him, 
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when they left us, ‘D—n it, old fellow, never mind?” But it may 
be doubted (added Smith) whether he drew much comfort from the 
exhortation. Lady Asgill persuaded the French Minister to inter- 
pose, and the Captain was permitted to escape. | 


A SLIGHT MISTAKE.—NICE SCRUPLES. 


_:. Mrs. Richard Trench tells the following story, much after the 
manner of Horace Walpole, about Lord J ah Russell, then a rising’ 
‘statesman and literary celebrity. 
— “The Bishop said, on going down to dinner with the prima donna, 
‘Lord John Hascall take Mrs. Trench.’ I felt much pleasure at 
the thought of sitting by the historian, the political economist, the 
successful author, and prepared to treasure up his sayings and 
doing's with that due degree of awe for his talents which is always a 
little unpleasant to me at first, though it soon subsides into a re 
sant feeling of respect. Well, we sat down, and he talked of Har- 
row, and wished he had been at a private clergyman’s, saying that 
he should have read more there, and been much happier; that at 
Harrow he had been subdued, and that he always had wanted en- 
couragement. ‘How amiable!’ thought I; ‘how modest! He 
went on to say, ‘if I had been at a private clergyman’s, I should 
have been quite a different person.’ Still more modesty! ‘ How 
can a person who is so landed,’ thought I, ‘have so moderate an 
opinion of himself? Well, he drank his due proportion of wine 
with everybody, and watched their wants with a scrupulous atten- 
tion. ‘How very attentive to all the little forms of society,’ 
thought 1; ‘this is so pleasing in an author of eminence.’ In the 
evening, he played cards, and I went into the music-room, and sang 
in quite another way from what I do when I am afraid you are 
anxious I should please. I came home, and gave such an account 
of the author of Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe from the Peace of 
Utrecht, that all at home were dying to see him. ‘ Not that he. said 
much to mark him out,’ said I; ‘but you could see the possession 
of talent under the veil of simple and quiet manners it pleased him 
to assume.’ | | 
‘Well, the Bishop had mistaken the name, and I had been led | 
down by.one who passes for the greatest proser of his day, Lord 
John ~—, and I had all my feelings of awe for nothing. So much 
for a name.” | ana 
A few of Mrs. Trench’s best points are in her casual commen- 
taries on more ordinary things and ordinary people. For example: 
. “Lady Buckingham has age me for a month’s téte-d-téte. 
If our friendship survives this ordeal, it may be immortal.” “At 
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7 | qe 
Mrs. Walker’s masquerade, we supped in the chapel. Some were 
shocked at this, who, when they heard it .was a Roman Catholic 
chapel, felt their consciences perfectly at ease.” In the case of a 
lady at Madame Recamier’s, who was loud in applauding the dancing 
of another, Mrs. Trench interpellates, “‘Some women, conscious of 
envy, take this vulgar mode of hiding it. Frenchwomen, to do 
them justice, never do; you scarcely ever hear them admire another 
woman.” When a friend of Mrs. Trench was stopping at an hotel 
in Cheltenham, and the propricty of certain other ladies would not 
allow them to visit her where they might meet so many men on the 
stairs, she observes, ‘‘ What strange points people choose for their 
propriety, and how few are there He may not go. up and down 
stairs with perfect security.” a 
Mrs. Trench, in imparting her lively gossip to her husband, which 
she does with a very remarkable tact, to allay his apprehensions on 
account of her unprotected position, says very prettily: “‘I have a 
generosity of soul about a good story which makes me uneasy at 
naving no one to tell it to. I feel about it like a hospitable epicure 
about a delicacy—quite uneasy if I must feast on it alone.” 


PRAYING BY ROTE. 


Cyrus Redding relates not a bad story told of the sailors of the 
three nations, in a storm:—the Scotchman prayed extempore; the 
Irishman had his prayers by heart, to the Virgin, and the eleven 
thousand virgins, perhaps, into the bargain; but the Englishman 
went through the ship hunting for a prayer-book, and could not 
find one until the storm was over. 

* * x * * 

The foregoing story recalls one told by Mr. Polwhele, in whose 
parish I once resided. The storms from the Atlantic break with 
preat fury upon the coast of Cornwall. There was a solitary inn, 
upon a cold exposed spot, in a hamlet on a cliff near the sea; one 
dark evening a tremendous storm of wind, thunder and lightnixg, 
rocked the houses to their foundations: there was but one little inn 
the mistress of which was the oracle of the hamlet. The frightened 
cottagers all left their own homes and ran to the inn, the walls of 
which were substantial; and with such an oracle as the landlady, 
they could not but be safer there. The storm increased in fury, and 
terror was upon every face. At length it was proposed that some one 
should read prayers, and a lad of all-work, in the service of the 
landlady, was told to go upstairs and fetch the Prayer-book; he 
was the only oue of the party who could read tolerably. The lad 
obeyed, and, on opening the book, all the party fell upon their 
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kned&s. The boy began, and read on for a little time uninterrupt- 
edly, until-he came to the words, “and his man Friday,” when the 
mistress called out,— | 
“Why, Jan, thee art reading Robinson Crusoe !” 
Being piqued at the interruption, the boy replied— 
“And if I be, missis, I ’spose Ieobinson Crusoe will keep away the 
thunder as well as the other book.” : 
_ There were but two books (the Prayer-book and De Fve’s novel) 
in the house, and Jan, in his hurry, had brought the wrong one. 
We remember a Commissioner of Bail in a country town to have 
similarly disregarded the identity of the Book for a long period: he 
had sworn the bail by Goldsmith’s History of England instead of the 
New Testament, both volumes externally resembling each other. 


A POET’S INVITATION TO DINNER. 


The following was onc of the Jatest productions of the poet Moore, 
addressed to the Marquis of Lansdowne :-— 


*¢ Some think we bards have nothing real— 
That poets live among the stars, so 
Their very dinners are ideal— 
(And heaven knows, too oft they are so) : 
For instance, that we have, instead 
Of vulgar chops and stews, and hashes, 
First course—a phoenix at the head, 
Done in its own celestial ashes : 
At foot, a cygnet, which kept singing 
All the time its neck was wringing. 
Side dishes, thus—Minerva’s owl, 
Or any such like learned fowl. 

Doves, such as heaven’s poulterer gets 
When Cupid shoots his mother’s pets. 
Larks stewed in morning’s roseate breath, 
Or roasted by a sunbeam’s splendour ; 

And nightingales, be-rhymed to death— 
Like young pigs whipp’d to make them tender 
¢ Such fare may suit those bards who’re able 
To banquet at Duke Humphrey’s table ; 
But as for me, who’ve long been taught 
To eat and drink as other people, 
And can put up with mutton, bought 
Where Bromham rears its ancient steeple $ 
Tf Lansdowne will consent to share 
My humble feast, though rude the fare, 
Yet, seasoned by that salt he brings 
From Attica’s salinest springs, 
"Twill turn to dainties ; while the cup, 
Beneath his influence brightening up, 
Like that of Baucis, touched by Jove, 
_ Will sparkle fit for gods above ! 
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MEANING IT. 


After Mat. Lewis had produced his first novel he was courted in 
the hivhest circles, which was pleasing to his vanity, for his leading 
foible was a love of great people. ‘‘ He had always dukes or duchesses 
in his mouth,” remarks Sir Walter Scott, “and was pathetically 
fond of any one that had a title.’ In corroboration of this Lord 
Byron relates that, at Oatlands, Lewis was observed one morning to 
have his eyes red and his hair sentimental. Being asked why, he 
replied, that when people said anything kind to him it affected him 
deeply; “and just now the Duchess (of York) has said something 
SO ind to me, tlat—” here tears began to flow. ‘‘ Never mind, 
Lewis,” said Colonel Armstrong to him, “never mind, don’t cry; 
she could not mean it.” | 

A SHARK STORY. 


In his Journal of a West India Proprietor, Mat. Lewis tells us that 
“while lying in Black River Harbour, Jamaica, two sharks were 
frequently seen playing about the ship. At length the female was 
Killed, and the desolation of the male was excessive. What he did 
without her remains a secret, but what he did with her was clear 
enough; for scarce was the breath out of his Eurydice’s body, when 
he stuck his teeth in her and began to eat her up with all possible 
expedition. Even the sailors felt their sensibility excited by so pe- 
le a mark of posthumous attachment; and to enable him to per- 
form this melancholy duty more easily, they otfered to be his carvers, 
lowered their boat, and proceeded to chop his better half in pieces 
with their hatchets; while the widower opened his jaws as wide as 
possible, and gulped down pounds upon pounds of the dear departed 
as fast as they were thrown to him, with the greatest delight and all 
the avidity imaginable. I make no doubt that all the time he was 
eating’ he was thorouchly persuaded that every morsel that went into 
his stomach would make its way to his heart directly! ‘She was 
perfectly consistent,’ he said to himself; ‘she was excellent through 
life, and really she’s extremely good now she’s dead! I doubt 
whether the annals of Hymen can produce a similar instance of post- 
obitual affection.”  & = | 

DELICATE CONTRADICTION. 


Mat. Lewis, in reading Don Quiaote was greatly pleased with this 
instance of the hero’s politeness. The Princess Micomicona having 
fallen into a most cercvious blunder, he never so much as hints a 
Suspicion of her not having acted precisely as she had stated, but 
only begs to know her reason for taking a step so extraordinary. 
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oe | | 
“Bet pray, madam,” says he, “why did your ladyship land at 
Ossima, seeing that it is not a seaport town ?” | 


. BOOKSELLERS, AUTHORS, AND CRITICS. 


Walpole relates this droll story of Gibbon and a bookseller, when 
- the former lodged at No. 76, St. James’s-street, the house of Elmsley, 
the over-cautious man who would not enter upon “ the perilous ad- 
venture of publishing ‘the Decline and Pall?” “One of those 
booksellers in Paternoster-row, who publish things in numbers, 
went to Gibbon’s lodgings in St. James’s-street, sent up his name, 
and was admitted. ‘ Sir,’ said he, ‘I am now publishing a History 
of England, done by several good hands. I understand you have a 
knack of them there things, and should be glad to give you every 
refsonable encouragement.’ As soon as Gibbon had recovered the 
use of his legs and tongue, which were petrificd with surprise, he 
ran to the bell, and desired his servant to show this messenger of 
learning down stairs.”’ 

Byron relates that Murray was congratulated by a brother pub- 
lisher upon having such a poet as himself. As if, says the noble 
writer, one were a “packhorse, or ass, or anything that was his ;” 
or, as Mr. Packwood, who replied to some inquiry atter ‘Odes on 
Razors,” “Lord, sir, we keeps a poet.” ‘Childe Harold and 
cookeries is much wanted,” an Edinburgh bookseller wrote to Murray. 

At the close of the first canto of Don Juan, its noble author, by 
way of propitiation, says— 

| ‘¢ The public approbation I expect, 
And beg they'll take my word about the moral, 
Which I with their amusement will connect, 
As children cutting teeth receive a coral: 
Meantime, they'll doubtless please to recollect 
My epical pretensions to the laurel ; 
For fear some prudish readers should grow skittish, 
I’ve bribed my Grandmother’s Review—the British. 


| I sent it in a letter to the editor, 
ae Who thank’d me duly by return of post. 
| I'm for a handsome article his creditor ; 

Yet if my gentle muse he please to roast, 

And break a promise, after having made it her, 
Denying the receipt of what it cost, 

And smear his page with gall instead of honey, 
All I can say is—that he had the money.” | 

| Canto I. st. ccix, cox. 


Now, Zhe British was a certain staid and grave High Church 
Review, the editor of which received the poet’s imputation of bribery 
as a serious accusation : accordingly, in his next number, after the 

publication of Don Juan, there appeared a postscript, in which the. 
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receipt of any bribe was stoutly denied, and the idea of such ‘con. 
nivance altogether repudiated; the editor adding that he should 
continue to exercise his own judgment as to the merits of Lord 
Byron, as he had hitherto done in every instance! However, the 
affair was too ludicrous to be at once altogether dropped; and so 
long as the prudish publication continued to exist, it enjoyed the 
sobriquet of “ My Grandmother’s Review.” io . 
By the way, there is another hoax connected with this poem: 
one day an old gentleman gravely inquired of a printseller for a 
portrait of ‘Admiral Noah” to illustrate Don Juan, canto the first. 
Moore relates that having casually intimated, in a letter to his 
publishers (Longman & Co.), his opinion of one of Wordsworth’s 
poems, the next letter on business he received from them concluded 
thus :—“‘ We are very sorry you do not like Mr. Wordsworth’s last 
poem, and remain, dear sir, yours obediently, L. H. R. O. and B.” 
Here is a story of earlier date than either of the preceding. An 
adventurous bookseller had printed a large edition of Drelincourt’s 
Book, of Consolation against the Fears of Death, which proved unsuc- 
cessful in sale, and lay a dead stock on the hands of the publisher. 
In this emergency he applied to De Foe, whose genius and audacity 
devised a plan, which, for assurance and ingenuity, is unrivalled ; 
for who but himself would have thought of summoning up a ghost 
from the grave to bear witness in favour of a halting body of divi- 
nity? The apparition of Mrs. Veal is oe as appearing to a 
Mrs. Bargrave, her intimate friend, as she sat in her own house in 
deep contemplation of certain distresses of her own. After the 
ghostly visitor had announced herself as prepared for a distant 
journey, her friend and she began to talk in the homely style of 
middle-aged ladies, and Mrs. Veal proses concerning the conversa- 
tions they had formerly held, and the books they had read together. 
Her very recent experience probably led Mrs. Veal to talk of death 
and the books written on the subject, and she pronounced, ex ca- 
thedra, as a dead person was best entitled to do, that “‘ Drelincourt’s 
book on Death was the best book on the subject ever written.” She 
also mentioned Dr. Sherlock, two Dutch books which had been trans © 
lated, and several others; but Drelincourt, she said, had the clearest 
notions of death and the future state of any who had handled that 
subject. She then asked for the work, and lectured on it with great 
eloquence and affection. Dr. Kenrick’s Ascetick was also mentioned 
with approbation by this critical spectre (the Doctor's work was no 
doubt a tenant of the shelf in some favourite publisher’s shop), and. 
Mr, Norris’s poem on Frundshiy, a work which, though honoured 


with the ghost’s approbation, we may now seek for in vain. . The 
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whofe account is 80 distinctly circumstantial, that, were it not for 
the impossibility, or extreme improbability at least, of such an occur- 
rence, the evidence could not but support the story. The effect was . 
wonderful. Drelincourt upon Death, attested by one who could speak 
from experience, took an unequalled run. The copies had hung on 
the bookseller’s hands as heavy as a pile of bullets. They now tra- 
versed the town in every direction, like the same balls discharged 
from a fieldpiece. In short the object of Mrs. Veal’s apparition was 
perfectly attained. —Scott’s Memoir of De Foe. = 
When the don vivant Duke of Norfolk lay at the point of death at 
Norfolk House, St. James’s-square, in 1815, a servant was dispatched 
to a bookseller’s in Pall Mall, for a copy of Drelincourt’s book, 
which, being obtained, afforded the repentant Duke consolation in 
his last moments. | 
“ Publishers now-a-days,” says Mr. Pycroft, “employ critical 

readers, but this is only to report as to the execution of a work: 
whether the subject will command a sale, they can judge better, for 
themselves. But for the most part, in the last century, every 

ublisher was his own critic. We cannot. therefore, be surprised to 

ear that some of the best works went begging from Ru olieies to 

ublisher, Prideaux’s Connexion between the Old and New Testament, 
Mrs. Thompson reminds us, was bandied from hand to hand between 
five or six ieokellers for two years. By one publisher the author 
was gravely told that the subject was too dry: it should ‘be en- 
livened by a little humour.’ Jtobinson Crusoe was refused by many 
publishers. Tristram Shandy was rejected as dear at 501. Blair's 
Sermons and Burn’s Justice, valuable copyrights both, with difficulty 
found a publisher. Fielding was un tne ee of taking 262. for is 
Tom Jones, when Andrew Millar surprized him almost out of his senses 
by offering 200/. And yet for very easy and trifling work, when an 
author’s name is establishea, ne has earned as much, or more. For 
instance, Goldsmith received for his Selections of Lnglish Poctry, 2001. 
For this he did nothing but mark passayes with a red-lead pencil ; 
but then he used to add, with much gravity, ‘A man shows his 
fudgment in these selections, and a man may be twenty years of 
his life cultivating that judgment,’ ” ; 





oe WILLIAM COBBETT. BY HIMSELF. | | 
“At eleven years of age, my employment was clipping of box- 
edges and weeding beds of flowers in the garden of the Bishop of 
Winchester, at the Castle of Farnham ,my native town. J had 
always been fond of beautiful gardens; and a gardener, who tad 
just come from the King’s gardens at Kew, gave such a description 
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of them as made me instantly resolve to work in these gardens. 
The next morning, without saying a word to any one, off I set, with 
no clothes except those upon my back, and with thirteen halfpence 
in my pocket. I found that I must go to Richmond, and I accord- 
ingly went on from Le to place, inquiring my way thither. 
A leak day (it was in June) brought me to Richmond in the after- 
noon. Two pennyworth of bread and cheese and a pennyworth 
of small beer, which I had on the road, and-one halfpenny which I 
had lost somehow or other, left threepence in my pocket. With 
this for my whole fortune, I was trudging through Richmond, in 
my blue smock-frock and my red garters tied under my knees, when 
staring about me, my eye fell upon a little book in a bookseller’s 
window, on the outside of which was written: ‘Tale of a Tub; 
price 3d.’ The title was so odd that my ete was excited. I 
had the 3d., but, then, I could have no supper. In I went, and got 
the little book, which I was so impatient to read, that I got over 
into a field, at the upper corner of the Kew-garden, where there 
stood a hay-stack. On the shady side of this | sat down to read. 
The book was so different from anything that I had read before, it 
was something so new to my mind, that, though I could not at all 
understand some of it, it delighted me beyond description; and it 
roduced what I have always considered a sort of birth of intellect. 
Tread on till it was dark, without any thought about supper or bed. 
When I could see no longer, I put my little book in my pocket, and 
tumbled down by the side of the stack, where I slept till the birds 
in Kew-gardens awakened me in the morning, when off I started to 
Kew, reading my little book. The singularity of my dress, the 
simplicity of my manner, my confident and lively air, and, doubtless, 
his own compassion besides, induced the gardener, who was a 
Scotchman, to give me victuals, find me lodging, and set me to work. 
And it was during the period that I was at Kew, that the present 
King (William IV.) and two of his brothers laughed at the oddness 
of my dress, while J was sweeping the grass-plot round the foot*of 
the Pagoda. The gardener, seeing me fond of books, lent me some 
gardening books to read; but these I could not relish after my 
‘Tale of a Tub,’ which I carried about with me wherever I went, 
and when I, at about twenty years old, lost it in a box that fell. 
overboard in the Bay of Fundy, in North America, the loss gave me 
eater pain than I have ever felt at losing thousands of pounds. 
his circumstance, trifling as it was, and childish as it may seem to 
relate it, has always endeared the recollection of Kew to me.” 
Equally touching are the following Recollections by Cobbett, at a 
late period of his life: see ee ee ee 
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_ © After living within a hundred yards of Westminster Hall, and 
the Abbey Church, and the Bridge, and looking from my own win- 
dow into St. James’s Park, all other buildings and spots appeared 
mean and insignificant. I went to-day to see the house I formerly’ 
occupied. How small! It is always thus: the words large and 
small are carried about with us in our minds, and we forget real di- 
mensions. The idea, such as it was received, remains during’ our 
absence from the object. When I returned to England in 1800, after 
an absence from the country parts of it for sixteen years, the trees, 
the hedges, even the parks and woods, seemed so small! It made 
me laugh to hear little gutters, that I could jump over called rivers. 
The Thames was but ‘a creek.’ But when, in about a month after 
my arrival in London, I went to Farnham, the place of my birth, 
what was my surprise! Everything was become so pitifully small! 
I had to cross in my postchaise the long and dreary heath of 
Bagshot; then, at the end of it, to mount a hill called Hungry 
Hill; and from that hill I knew that I should look down into the 
beautiful and fertile vale of Farnham. My heart fluttered with im- 

atience, mixed with a sort of fear, to see all the scenes of my child. 
hood: for I had learned, before, the death of my father and mother. 
There is a hill not far from the town, called Crooksbury Hill, which 
rises up out of a flat in the form of a cone, and is planted with Scotch 
fir-trees. Here I used to take the eggs and young ones of crows 
and mag'pies. ‘This hill was a famous object in the neighbourhood. 
It vel as the superlative degree of height. ‘As high as Crooks- 
bury Hill, meant with us the utmost degree of height. Therefore 
the first object my eyes sought was this hill. I could not believe 
my eyes! Literally speaking, I for a moment thought the famous 
hill removed, and a little heap put in its stead; for I had seen in 
New Brunswick, a single rock, or hill of solid rock, ten times as big, 
and four or five times as high! ‘The postboy, going down hill, and 
not a bad road, whisked me in a few minutes to the Bush Inn, from 
the garden of which I could see the prodigious sandhill where I 
had begun my gardening works. What a nothing! But now came 
rushing into my mind, all at once, my pretty little garden, my little 
blue smock-frock, my little nailed shoes, my pretty pigeons that I 
used to feed out of my hands, the last kind words and tears of my 

entle, and tender-hearted, and affectionate mother. I hastened 
ack into the room. If I had looked a moment longer, I should 
have dropped. When I came to reflect, what a change! What 
scenes I had gone through! How altered my state! I had dined 
the day before at a secretary of state’s, in company with Mr. Pitt, 
and had been waited upon by men in gaudy liveries. I had had 
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nobody to assist me in the world; no teachers of any sort; nobedy 
to shelter me from the consequence of bad, and nobody to counsel 
me to good, behaviour. I felt proud. The distinctions of rank, 
birth, and wealth, all became nothing in my eyes; and from that 
—eement (less than a month after my arrival in England), I resolved 
never to bend before them.” | ag 
| COBBETT UPON BACON. 
A certain utilitarian inductive philosopher had gravely pro- 
pounded the view, how greatly to be hoped it was that the time 
might come when the poor man, after the labour of the day, might 
reffesh himself by reading Bacon. ‘‘ Much more to the purpose,” 
said Mr. Cobbett, “if the time could come when the poor man, 
after the labour of the day, might refresh himself by eating bacon.” 
Cobbett had. great contempt for those enthusiasts who gravely 
ay ate “useful knowledge” as a panacea for the poor man’s evils. 
iding one day, in the country, Cobbett was passing a flour-mill, 
which had just been converted into a paper-mill; he remarked, 
“they seem to think the people can eat books.” | 


| LATE HOURS. 

The Rev. Mr. Barham, (Ingoldsby,) when o student at Oxford, 
was taken to task by Mr. Hodson, afterwards Principal of Brazenose, 
for his continued absence from morning chapel. ‘The fact is, sir,” 
urged his pupil, ‘‘ you are too late for me.” ‘‘ Too late,” repeated the 
tutor, in astonishment. ‘Yes, sir, J cannot sit up till seven o’clock 
in the morning: I am a man of regular habits: and unless I get to 
bed by four or five, at latest, I am realiy fit for nothing next day.” 

GOOD ADVICE. 

“What do you mean to do with K.?” said a friend of Theodore 
Hook, alluding to a man who had grossly vilified him. “Dowith him?” 
replied Hook ; ‘“‘ why I mean to let him alone most severely.” 

VERY LIKE. 7 
Two silly brothers about town, being twins, were nearly alike, and 
dressed similarly, to deceive their friends as to their identity. Tom 
Hill was expatiating on these modern Dromios, when Hook 
‘“‘pooh-pooh’d” them. “ Well,” said Hill, “you will admit that: 
they resemble each other wonderfully. They are as like as two 
peas.” “ They are,” rejoined Hook, ‘‘and quite as green.” | 

| | FAMILY FAILINGS, | : 

Hood has sketched a sea-toper, who never saw a flask, or pewter 
measure, that he did not seize it, and, gauger-like, try the depth — 
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ofit. He had a son equally fond of potations; on which a neighbour 
remarked, that he took after his father. Whereupon the would-be 
Trinculo retorted, ‘‘ Father never leaves none to take.” 


BROKEN ENGLISH. | 

The editor of a new morning newspaper inquired of Alderman 
B one day, what he thought of his journal. ‘I like it all,” 
said the Alderman, ‘‘ but its broken English.” The editor stared, 
and asked for an explanation. ‘ Why the List of Bankrupts, to be 
sure. —Z'. Hood. 

| PUNS AND FANCIES BY THOMAS HOOD. 

_ Enjoyable as ever (says a reviewer in the Athengum journal,) are 
his old perfectest of puns, whether in picture or verse. Hood’s puns 
flash every time they go off,—being for all, not one, time. As for 
example,— 





His death, which happened in his berth, 
At forty-odd befell ; 

They went and told the sexton, 
And the sexton tolled the hell. 


Or, speaking of Orient nations, 
Where woman goes to mart the same as Mangoes, 


Who ever tires of that scene where the heads of two Quakers are 
visible just above the ice on a bitter winter’s day, and there they 
hang surveying each other in what he would call az ice fix, or state 
of suspended animation? This he entitles a “coolness between 
Friends,” Or the view of a bald old gentleman who has just upset a 
beehive, and how doth the little busy bee improve each shining 
second on the bald head. ‘This Hood calls an ‘ Unfortunate 
Bee-ing.” 

Then, who can forgct, “last in bed to put out the hght,” where 
the worthy couple, in all haste, dash at the bedclothes, making 
ends meet and heads clash at the same moment. 

“Hood’s early punning propensity was shown in the “ Lion’s 
Head” of the Loudon Magazine, wherein one writer is informed that 
his “ Night” is too long, for the moon rises twice in it. The “ Essay 
on Agricultural Distress would only increase it.’ The “ Tears of 
Sensibility had better be dropped.” ‘Bis surely humming.” The 
“Echo will not answer.” hilst it is suggested the ‘Sonnet to — 
the Rising Sun must have been written for a Lark.” Pa 

What fine antithetical passages are there in Hood’s serious poems. 
In the * Song of the Shirt,” the singer sat-— e 
Pa @ Sewing at once with a double thread, 

A shroud as well as a shirt. 
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And she exclaims— Gi Gs 
Oh, God, that bread should be ao dear, > 
7 And flesh and blood so cheap! ; 
In the Dream of Eugene Aram, he makes the murderer say of him- 
self, and his victim— 


A dozen times I groaned ; the dead 
Had never groaned but twice. 


Le 


What exquisite fancy and feeling are there in this apology to one 
whose birthday was in November :— - 
| I have brought no roses, sweetest, 
I could find no flowers, dear ; 


It was when all sweets were over 
Thou wert born to bless the year. 


‘ 


Hood is said to have written an entertainment for Mathews ar 
Home: the bill upon the wall was “Two Faces under a Hood.” 

The publisher’s ledger shows that, for many years, Hood received 
large sums for the sales of his Comic Annual; and, as he was both 
author and artist, the profits must have been very considerable. 


ORIGIN OF “THE PICKWICK PAPERS.’ 


The Sketches by Boz having attracted the attention of Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall, the publishers, in the Strand, led to an inter- 
view between Mr. Dickens and the late Mr. Hall, the circumstances 
of which are best related in the author’s own words, extracted from 
the preface to the cheap edition of Pickwick, published in 1847 :-— 

“I was a young man of three-and-twenty when the present pub- 
lishers, attracted by some pieces I was at that time writing in the 
Morning Chronicle newspaper (of which one series had lately been 
collected and published in two volumes, illustrated by my esteemed 
friend Mr. George Cruikshank), waited upon me to propose a some- 
thing that should be published in shilling numbers .... The idea 
propounded to me was that the monthly something should be ‘a 
vehicle for certain plates to be executed by Mr. Seymour; and there 
was a notion, either on the part of that admirable humorous artist, 
or of my visitor (I forget which), that a ‘‘ Nimrod Club,” the mem- 
bers of which were to go out shooting, fishing, and so forth, and 
getting themselves into difficulties through their want of dexterity, 
would be the best means of introducing these. I objected, on con-— 
sideration, that, although born and partly bred in the country, I was_ 
no great sportsman, except in regard of all kinds of locomotion ;_ 
that the idea was not novel, and had been already much used; that 
it would be infinitely better for the plates to arise naturally out of 
the text; and that I should like to take my own way, with a freer” 
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range of English scenes and people, and was afraid I should ulti- 
‘mately do so in any case, whatever course I might prescribe to myself 
at starting. My views being deferred to, I thought of Mr. Pickwick,. 
and wrote the first number; from the proof-sheets of which Mr. 
Seymour made his drawing of the club, and that happy portrait of 
its founder, by which he is always recognised, and which may be 
said to have made him a reality. I connected Mr. Pickwick with a 
Club, because of the original suggestion, and I put in Mr. Winkle 
expressly for the use of Mr. Seymour. We started with a number 
of twenty-four pages instead of thirty-two, and four illustrations in 
lieu of a couple. Mr. Seymour’s sudden and lamented death before 
the second number was published brought about a quick decision 
wpon a point already in agitation; the number became one of thirty- 
two pages with two illustrations, and remained so to the end. y 
friends told me it was a low, cheap form of publication, by whic 
[I should ruin all my rising hopes; and how right my friends turned 
out to be, everybody now knows.” 

In the same preface Mr. Dickens clears up another point :— 
“ Boz,” my signature in the Mourning Chronicle, appended to the 
monthly issue of this book, and retained long afterwards, was the 
nickuume of a pet child, a younger brother, whom I had dubbed 
Moses, in honour of the Vicar of Wakefield; which being facetiously 
pronounced through the nose became Doses, and being shortened 
became Boz. ‘ Boz’ was a very familiar household word to me, long 
before I was an author, and so I came to adopt it.” 

Here is an interesting record of the popularity of this masterpiece 
of humour. Mr. Davy, who accompanied Colonel Chesney up the 
Euphrates, was, for a time, in the service of Mehemet Ali Pacha. 
“ Pickwick” happening to reach Davy while he was at Damascus, 
he read part of it to the Pacha, who was so delighted with it, that 
Davy was, on one occasion, called up in the middle of the night to © 
finish the reading of the chapter in which he and the Pacha had 
béen interrupted. Mr. Davy read, in Egypt, upon another occasion, 
some passages from these unrivalled Papers to a blind Englishman, 
who was in such ecstasy with what he heard, that he exclaimed, 
he was almost thankful he could not see he was in a foreign country; _ 
for that, while he listened, he felt completely as though he were 
again in England. ae 

JOHN BLACK, THE MORNING CHRONICLE, AND ITS. 
es =. - GONTRIBUTORS. DP sg Se 

This fearlessly honest journalist, who was editor of the Morning 
Chronicle nearly a third of a century, was one of the old school, and 
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lived at his workshop, in the upper story of the then office, in 
Norfolk-street, Strand. He was twice married: his second wife 
was Miss Cromeck, sister of the artist of that name, in Newman- 
street, Oxford-street, and where Black temporarily lodged. Mrs. 
Black was herself a remarkable woman—something like Meg Merrilies 
in person. The garret habits of the couple were a frequent source 
of amusement to their friends. Black’s rooms, including the bed- 
room, were so encumbered with books, both on the walls and on 
_ the floor—the gleanings of nearly half a century—that it was diffi- 
cult to walk through them. At one time, the pair were obliged to 
creep into bed at the end, the bedsides being piled up with dusty 
volumes of divinity and politics. 

Black had avery wide circle of political and literary associates, 
and personally knew every leading Liberal of his time. Every 
eminent man in the wide world of British and Irish politics sought 
his aid; and he kept the secrets entrusted to him with scrupulous 
fidelity: he never professionally betrayed his contributors. ‘The 
Duke of Sussex was an active purveyor for him, especially during 
the illness of George III., and the Rerous . His other frequent 
writers were Shetidan, Adair, D. Kinnaird, General Palmer, Mr. E. 
Dubois, the Rev. Mr. Colton, Lord Holland (very often), John 
Allen, Porson, Jekyll, “Tommy Hill” (facetiously reported to have 
been older than the Monument, the Great Fire of 1666 having de- 
stroyed his baptismal register!), Horace Smith, and other worthies. 
To these especially, and as more eminent political writers, may be 
added the names of Albany Fonblanque, James Mill, David Ricardo, 
C. P. Thomson (afterwards Lord Sydenham), Mr. McCulloch (one 
of his most steady and attached friends), and Mr. Senior. These 
ventlemen wrote chiefly on subjects of political economy. Mr. Chad 
wick provided Mr. Black with ample material on the Poor-laws. Mr, 
Francis Place, though a Charing-cross tailor, supplied Mr. Black, as 
also did Mr. Hume, with invaluable material in the discussion of the 
Repeal and Alteration of the Combination Laws, and the Export 6f 
Machinery, in 1824-5. Many members of the Upper House also 
favoured Mr. Black with contributions, especially the “Jockey of 
Norfolk” (called the first Protestant Duke), the Lords Erskine, 
Moira, Lauderdale, Essex, and Durham. Charles Buller, then a 
student in Mr. Coulson’s chambers, first used his pen for Black. 
The supposed ghost of Junius also haunted the editor’s room. Sir 
Philip Francis was the author of the “ Historical Questions” which 
appeared in the Chronicle ; and Proby, the sub-editor, was struck by 
the similitude of the handwriting to the facsimiles of the Letters of 
Junius in the Public Ledger, 
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_ Lord Brougham’s handwriting was well known during the Queen’s 
Trial, and for fully a quarter of a century afterwards. The Right 
Hon. Edward Ellice, the member for Coventry, was a frequent and 
Valued correspondent. His handwriting could scarcely be deci- 
phered by any one but by Black, and occasioned no little difficulty 
to the compositors. On one occasion, the overseer brought down 
the manuscript of the right honourable member into Black’s room 
in despair: ‘Sir, I wish the gentleman of the hieroglyphics would 
write legibly—the men can’t make out his signs.” Black would 
reply, ‘“‘The asses! let them try again; no man writes a finer hand 
or a more rocket leader !” 7 
Mr. Joseph Parkes was a constant contributor on Tithes, and 
Municipal, Parliamentary, and Law Reforms; Colonel Thompson, 
on the Corn-law Question; and Colonel Jones, as “ Radical.” Tom 
Moore deposited with Black occasional leaders on Irish party sub-_ 
jects; he also contributed poetry to the Chronicle. Black’s old friend 
and schoolfellow, Mr. Thomas Young, was another invaluable friend, 
especially in the crisis of the Reform Acts, writing numerous articles 
for the Chronicle, and also keeping the press aw courant in such infor- 
mation as Lord Melbourne (to whom Mr. Young was then Private 
Secretary) considered important for the right direction of public 
opinion. Sir Robert Peel, with all his prudery, did not think it in- 
eonsistent with his dignity to send a ‘“‘communication,” now and 
then, with ‘‘ Sir Robert Peel’s compliments.” He also had communi- 
cations from Windsor, in subsequent reigns. George III. was more 
than suspected by Mr. Black of the perpetration of a leading article; 
the subject being himself. Nor was Black’s useful connexion con- 
fined only to noblemen and gentlemen: he had a aula corps of 
female contributors, amongst whom were Miss Edgeworth, Mrs. 
Marcet, and Lady Caroline Lamb. | 
Our editor was twice engaged in “affairs of honour”—the first 
dime with a colleague on the press, for provocation arising out of 
a personal squabble or argumentation on politics; and the second 
time with Mr. Roebuck, in consequence of an article in the Chronicle, 
which, however, Mr. Black did not write. Both these affairs were, 
happily, bloodless. by 
Mr. Black retired from the management of the Morning Chroniole 
in 1844, when he was compelled to sell his valuable library, the 
collection of which had been the great charm of his life. Every 
reader of the Chronicle must remember it as an authority upon 
bibliographical matters. With the proceeds of the sale of the 
library, added to a sum contributed by the proprietors of the 
Chronicle, and other moneys raised for him among the leaders of the 
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Liberal party, Black bought himself a small annuity. Lords Mel- 
bourne and Campbell contributed the sum of 1007. each. The an- 
nuity thus purchased was ee el sufficient for the simple tastes and 
moderate wants of Mr. Black; and from 1844 to his decease, in 
1855, his years were passed in the calm and rational enjoyment of a 
well-earned repose. Mr. Coulson, it should be added, gave his 
friend a cottage, at a nominal rent, and a piece of land to cultivate. 
Here the ancient editor read Greek, walked with his dogs, fed pigs, 
weeded his garden, and heard afar off the roar of that great world 
which he hod quitted for ever. It was here—at Birling, near Town 
Malling—that the philosopher died, bequeathing to his friend Mr. 
Coulson his books and papers. 

Our editor was a great favourite with Lord Melbourne, who, of 
one occasion, said to him: ‘‘ Mr. Black, you are the only person 
who comes to see me who forgets who I am.” The editor opened 
his eyes with astonishment. ‘‘ You forget that I am the Prime 
Minister ?” Mr. Black was about to apologise; but the Premier 
comtinued: ‘Everybody else takes especial care to remember it; 
but I wish they would forgetit, for they only remember it to ask me 
for places and favours. Now, Mr. Black,” added his Lordship, 
‘you never ask me for anything, and I wish you would; for, 
seriously, I should be most happy to do anything in my power to 
serve you.” ‘I am truly obliged,” said Mr. Black, “but I don’t 
want anything. I am editor of the Morning Chronicle—I like my 
business, and I live happily on my income.” ‘Then, by G—,” 
said the Peer, “ I envy you; and you're the only man I ever did!” 

It should be noted that Mr. Black had a keen eye for the disco- 
very of youthful geniuns—a warm heart to pices a sound head 
to advise, and a liberal hand to reward it. It was Mr. Black who 
was among the first to discover and encourage the extraordinary 
gifts of the young Charles Dickens, when he was a reporter for the 
Morning Chronicle. Many other instances might be mentioned, 
among living authors, of Black’s literary friendship and kind encou- 
ragement, bestowed upon them when support was most needed ; to 
him they owed their first footing on the ladder of fortune.* 

Mr. Black was distinguished by two or three sobriquets.- In early 
life, his love of argumentation led to his being called.“ Professor of - 
Logic,” and “The Flying Scotchman.” Cobbett abused him in his 
Register as the “ Feelosopher,” and ‘‘ Doctor Black.” The latter led 
to some droll mistakes. Mr. Place, of Charing-cross, having printed 
a political pamphlet, desired his publisher to send a copy to Black, 


‘® Abridged from a Contribution to The Illustrated London News, Jaly %, 1855, 
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for*review in the Chronicle. This was done; but the review appeared. 
not. Another copy was sent, but with no better effect. It seemed 
that the reece had been misled by Cobbett’s sobriquet, and had 
addressed both pamphlets to “ Doctor Black” —a mistake which con- 
verted tle application into an affront. 


TABLE-TALK OF SAMUEL ROGERS. 


Many smart sayings are assigned to Mr. Rogers, with which he 
had nothing whatever to do. The Rev. Mr. Dyce* has selected the 
enuine from the false, of the many good things attributed to the 
anker-poet. The following, also, truly and unmistakably his, are 
given by Mr. Peter Cunningham. 

Of Lord Holland, whose face was full of sunshine, Rogers ob 
served most happily : ‘* Lord Holland always comes to breakfast like 
aman upon whom some sudden good fortune has just fallen.” On 
another occasion, he exclaimed, (alluding to the same nobleman,) 


‘* His was the smile that spoke the mind at ease, ” 


a line of Rogers’s own composing’, though not in his printed works. 
He could, however, be severe upon his own friends. Of the same 
nobleman he observed : ‘‘ Painting gives him no pleasure, and music 
absolute pain.” 
‘In Italy,” he said, “the memory sees more than the eye.” 
Rogers envied no man of his time any saying, so much as he 
envied Lord John Russell that admirable definition of a proverb— 
“The wisdom of many and the wit of one.” | 
“What a lucky fellow you are,” said Rogers to Moore; “ surely 
you must have been born with arose in your lips, and a nightin-~ 
pale singing on the top of your hed.” 
“There are two parties before whom everybody must appear—the 
Hollands and the Police.” | 
Lady Holland was always lamenting that she had nothing to do 
—that she did not know what to be at, or how to employ her time. 
She was one day more on this subject than ever, and Rogers could 
not resist recommending her to try a novelty—try to do a little 
ood. | 7 
i Whenever Lady Holland heard that a person of any consequence 
had said an ill word of her, she immediately invited him to dinner. 
Rogers said: ‘ When Croker wrote his review in the Quarter y 
of Macaulay’s History, he intended murder, but committed suicide,” 
Of Sydney Smith, Rogers observed : ‘‘ Whenever the conversation 
* Recollections of the Table Talk of Samuel Rogers, 2 vols., to which we are con- 
siderably indebted. | , ia gr ee 
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is eetene dull, he throws in some touch which makes it reboind, 
and rise again as light as ever. There is this difference between 
Luttrell and Smith: after Luttrell you remembered what goad 
= a suid—after Smith you merely remembered how much you 
aughed. | 

n some one remarking that Payne Knight had become very 
deaf—“ Tis from want of practice,” replied Rogers; “he is the 
worst listener I know.” | 

An old gentleman asleep before the fire was awakened by the 
clatter of the fire-irons at his feet. “What! going to bed without 
one kiss ?” he exclaimed. He mistook one noise for another. 

When Dean Milman observed, in Rogers’s hearing, that he should 
read no more prose translations from poets—‘‘ What,” exclaimed 
Rogers, ‘‘not the Psalms of David to your congregation ?” 

That was a happy reply of Sydney Smith. “ When I began to 
light my dinner-table from the reflection of the pictures about me, 
T was not very successful. The light was thrown above the table, 
and not on it. I asked Sydney what he thought of the attempt. 
We were at dinner at the time. ‘I do not like it at all,’ was the 
veply i all is light above, and all below is darkness and gnashing 
of teeth.’ ”’ | 

‘‘T was pleased with what I saw you about this morning,” Rogers 
observed once at Broadstairs to an artist, who naturally expected, 
from such a commencement, some reference to the labours of his 
pencil: “I was greatly pleased: I saw you brushing your own 
coat. A gentleman who can brush his own coat is very inde- 
pendent.” — 

Sheridan told Rogers that he was aware he ought to have made a 
love-scene between Charles and Maria, in the School for Scandal, and 
would. have done it, but that the actors who played the parts were 
not able to do justice to such a scene. | | | 

J. T. Smith told Rogers that the little landscape by Claude, for 
which the Poet gave at West’s sale two hundred guineas, wis 
bought by West at an old iron-shop for ten shillings and sixpence. 

Nr. est said that Beckford called upon him before he went to 
Spain to borrow two small aera to take in his carriage with 
him, wherever he went, and that the two pictures he selected were 
the little Octagon Claude, and the Domenichino [afterwards in Mr. 
Rogers’s collection]. — | | a 

Lord Holland read to Rogers his character of Sheridan. The 
wind-up he particularly remembered :—‘ He died with great 
Christian dik Saar joining fervently in the prayers that were 


read to him when the sacrament was administered.” Now Rogers. 





ingly :— 
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-asied Howley, Archbishop of Canterbury, what Sheridan’s end was” 


like ; “ He was insensible,” said Howley; ‘“ Mrs. Sheridan put his 
hands together in the attitude of supplication, and I read the 
prayers.” 

here is a couplet in Cowper which Rogers admired exceed- 


Knowledge is proud that he has learn’d so much, 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 


Rogers adds: “ When I am at Fine Arts Commissions, where 
good paper and pens abound, I copy out these lines for the people 
who trouble me for my autograph.—‘ How much he improves,’ was 
the remark of one who mistook them for mine. These lines (and 
they are very good)— 


Oh! if the selfish knew how much they lost, 
What would they not endeavour, not endure, 
To imitate, as far as in them lay, 

Him who his wisdom and his power employs 
In making others happy! 


I transcribe in the same manner.” 

Lady Holland, who was always inquisitive, was particularly 
anxious to have Sir Philip Francis asked if he was Junius. She 
would not ask him herself, and it fell, I know not how, says Rogers, 
to my lot to ask him. I asked the question, and met with this brief 
answer :—‘‘ Ask that again, sir, at your peril.” This was enough. 


Next time I saw Lady Holland, she asked, “ What success ?—is 


Francis Junius?” To which I replied, “I don’t know whether he 
is Junius, but I know he is Brutus.” - 

Rogers was observing one day to Sydney Smith, that he should 
not sit avain for his poet unless he was taken in an attitude of 
prayer. “Yes,” said Sydney, “yes, with your face in your hat.” 

“ Here is Hallam, who has spent a whole life in contradicting 
everybody, is now obliged to publish a voluine to contradict him- 
self.” [Mr. Rogers referred to the Supplemental volume to the 
Middle Ages.| ee 

Lord Byron wrote the following verses on Mr, Rogers, in Ques- 
tion and Answer :— 

os QUESTION. 


Nose and chin would shame a knocker, 
Wrinkles that would puzzle Cocker; _ 
Mouth which marke the envious acorner, 
With a scorpion in each corner, 

Turning its quick tail to ating you, 

In the place that most may wring you ; 
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Eyes of lead-like hue, and gummy; 
Carcase pick’d out from some mummy ¢ 
Bowels (but they were forgotten, 

Save the liver, and that’s rotten) ; 
Skin all sallow, flesh all sodden— 
From the Devil would frighten God in, 
Is’t a corpse stuck up for 1 show, 
Galvanized at times to go ? 

With the Scripture in connexion, 

New proof of the resurrection ? 
Vampire, ghost, or ghoul, what is it ? 
I would walk ten miles to miss it, 


Many passengers arrest one, 

To demand the same free question. 
Shorter’s my reply, and franker— 
That’s the Bard, the Beau, the Banker. 
Yet if you could bring about, 

Just to turn him inside out, 

Satan’s self would seem less sooty, 

And his present nspect-—Beauty. 

Mark that (as he marks the bilious 

Air so softly supercilious) 

Chastened bow, and mock humility, 
Almost sickened to servility ; 

Hear his tone (which is to talking’ 
That which creeping is to walking : 
Now on all-fours, now on tiptoe ;) 

Hear the tales he lends his lips to ; 
Little hints of heavy scandals ; 

Every friend in turn he handles ; 

All which women, or which men do, 
Glides forth in an inuen.lo, 

Clothed in odds and ends of humour— 
Herald of each paltry rumour, 

From divorces, down to dresses, 
Women’s frailties, men’s excesses, 

All which life presents of evil 

Make for him a constant revel. 

You’re his foe, for that he fears you, 
And in absence blasts and seurs you ; 
You’re his friend, for that be hates you, 
First caresses, and then baits you ; 
Darting on the opportunity ; 

When to do it with impunity. 

You are neither—then he’ll flatter 

Till he finds some trait for satire ; 
Hunts your weak point out, then shows it 
Where it injures to disclose it, 
In the mode that’s most invidious, 
Adding every trait that’s hideous, 
From the bile whose black’ning river 
Rushes through hie Stygian liver. 
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Then he thinks himself a lover— 
Why, I really can’t discover, 

In his mind, eye, face, or figure ; 
Viper-broth might give him vigour ¢ 
Let him keep the cauldron steady, 
He the venom has already, 

For his faults—he has but one—~ 
Tis but envy, when all’s done. 

He but pays the pain he suffers ; 
Clipping, like a pair of snuffers, 
Lights which ought to burn the brighter 
For this temporary blighter. 

He’s the cancer of his species : 

And will eat himself to pieces, 

Plague personified, and famine; 
Devil, whose sole delight is damning! 


For his merits, would you know ’em ? 
Once he wrote a pretty poem. 


Rogers was silent about these verses, while he would turn with 
satisfaction to the following entry in the Diary of Sir Walter Scott : 
“ At parting, [they were at Holland House together,] Rogers gave 
me a gold-mounted pair of glasses, which I will not part with 
ina hurry. I really like 8. R., and have always found him most 
friendly.’ 

Boddington had a wretchedly bad memory; and, in order to 
improve it, he attended Feinagle’s lectures on the Art of Memory. 
Soon after, somebody asked Boddington the name of the lecturer ; 
and, for his life, he could not recollect it. When Rogers was asked 
if he had attended the said lectures on the Art of Memory, he 
replied—‘ No: I wished to learn the Art of Forgetting.” | 

Witticisms are often attributed to the wrong people, It was 
Lord Chesterfield, not Sheridan, who said, on occasion of a certain 
marriage, that ‘‘ Nobody’s son had married Everybody’s daughter.” 
Lord Chesterfield remarked of two persons dancing a minuet, that 
“they looked as if they were hired to do it, and were doubtful of 
being paid.” Rogers once observed to a Scotch lady, ‘“ how desirable 
it was in any danger to have presence of mind.” “ I had rather,” she 
rejoined, “have absence of body.” roe 

We first hear of Rogers as an author in print in the year 1786, 
when he published with Cadell, in the Strand, his Ode to Superstition, 
leaving his poem at the shop of the publisher, with a bank-note to 
pay for uny loss by the publication. . | psig 

Lord Byron wrote the following complimentary lines on a blank 
leaf of a copy of the Pleasures of Memory, presented to him by the 


author ; 
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. _ Absent, or present, still to thee, 
My friend, what magic spells belong? 
As all can tell, who share, like me, _ 
In turn, thy converse, and thy song. 
But when the dreaded hour shall come, 
By friendship ever deemed too nigh, 
And ‘‘Memory” o’er her Druid’s tomb 
Shall weep that aught of thee can die, 


How fondly will she then repay 
Thy homage offered at her shrine, 

And blend, while ages roll away, 
Her name immortally with thine. 


The Pleasures of Memory was the means of introducing Mr. Rogers 
to Mr. Fox-—-an introduction that coloured the whole career of the 
poet. No one could be ten minutes in Mr. Rogers’s company with- 
out hearing some friendly reference to the name of Fox. He really 
loved him on this side of idolatry, and Mr. Fox is known to have 
evinced a sincere regard for the poet. Mr. Fox brought him from 
Highbury Barn and Ball’s Pond to the Court-end of the town—to 
Conduit-street, and St. James’s-place. When Mr. Rogers removed 
to the latter, Mr. Fox was the leading guest at the house-warming 
dinner; and when ss Mr. Fox was buried in Westminster 
Abbey, the poet of “ Memory” gave expression to his grief in some 
of the best-turned and most tender of his verses. 

Mr. Rogers relates that—-Fox used to read Homer through once 
every year. On R. asking him, ‘‘ Which poem had you rather have 
written, the ‘Iliad’ or the ‘Odyssey ?” he answered, “I know 
which I had rather read” (meaning the ‘‘ Odyssey”). 

He was a constant reader of Virgil, and had been so from a very 
early period. There is at Holland House a copy of Virgil covered 
with Fox’s manuscript notes, written when he was a boy, and ex- 
pressing the most enthusiastic admiration of the poet. 

Fox said that Lear, Othello, and Macbeth, were the best of Shak-’ 
peat works; that the first act of Hamlet was pre-eminent ; that 
the ghost in that play was quite unequalled—there was nothing like 
it, and that Hamlet was not mad, On another occasion he said that 
the character of Macbeth was very striking and original—that at first 
he is an object of our pity, and that he becomes gradually worse and. 
worse, till at last he has no virtue left except courage. _ : | 

One of Rogers’s poems, Jacqueline, oii ) 





ided into public notice. 
anonymously. In August, 1814, appeared from the shop of Mr. 
Murray a thin duodecimo volume, entitled “Lara, a Tale ;” 
“Jacqueline, a Tale ;’’ to which was prefixed a brief advertisement, , 
‘written anonymously by Lord Byron, in which he hints at his own 
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authorship of Lara,” and states that “Jacqueline” is the pro- 
duction of a different author; “added at the request of the writer 
of the former tale, whose wish and entreaty it was that it should 
occupy the first pages of the volume.” The union was not thought 
happy. Murray, the publisher, solicited a divorce. ‘‘ Jacqueline,” 
_ Jeffrey wrote to Moore, “is not advantageously placed with Lara as 
a companion.” Byron himself was fond of making fun of this joint 
production—“ Lary and Jacky,” as he delighted to nickname them. 
An acquaintance of Byron, who was reading the book in the 
Brighton coach, was asked by a passenger the name of the author, 
and on replying that there were two, ‘Ay, ay,” rejoined the 
uerist, “a joint concern, I suppose—summot like Sternhold and 


dopkins.” 

ti Rogers’s third publication, his Hyistle to a Friend, the poet had 
admitted the description of an ice-house, of very inferior description 
to other parts of the poem, and somewhat out of place. That no 
lines of so careful a writer may be lost, Mr. Peter Canmnghed has 
transcribed them from the quarto copy of the first edition :-— 


But hence away! yon rocky cave forbear ! 

A sullen captive broods in silence there. 

There though the dog-star flame, condemn’d to dwell, 
In the dark centre of its inmost cell, 

Wild winter ministers his dread control, 

To cool and crystallize the nectar’d bowl ! 

His faded form an awful grace retains 5 

Stern though subdued, majestic yet in chains! 


Few will ne in this description a cartload of ice from an 
adjoining pond, packed for summer use in a solitary ice-house, half 
concealed at the end of an overgrown shrubbery. 

Our nonagenarian poet’s recollections of changes in Dress and 
Manners are curious. He remembered when gentlemen wore 
cocked hats, and he himself used to chase buttertlies in a cocked hat. 
He recollected also when it was the fashion for gentlemen to wear 
swords, and had seen Haydn play at a concert in a tie-wig with a 
sword at his side. Looking on the plain bandeaux of ladies’ hair 
before him as they graced his pleasant breakfasts, he could recall the 
preposterous head-dresses of their grandmothers; and could re- 
member having gone to Ranelagh in a coach with a lady who was 
obliged to sit upon a stool placed in the bottom of the coach, 
the height of her head-dress not allowing her to occupy the regular — 
seat. | ge 

Their tight lacing was equally absurd. Lady Crewe told 
Rogers, that, on returning home from Ranelagh, she had rushed up’ 
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0 her bedroom, and desired her maid to cut her | 


-moment’s delay, for fear she should faint. - 
- Further, he could remember how, during his youth, umbrellas 


es withoud a 


were far from common. At that time every gentleman’s family had 
one umbrella—a huge thing made of coarse cotton—which used to be 
taken out with the carriage ; and which, if there was rain, the foot- 
man held over the ladies’ heads, as they entered, or alighted from, 
the carriage. | 

He also recollected how, at Paris, a bottle of English porter 
was placed on the table by a French nobleman as a great rarity, 
the dark ‘Entire’ being sipped from tiny glasses as if it were 
Toka é | ae 

The poet’s recollections of Sheridan are very characteristic. Mr. 
Rogers was present on the second day of Hastings’ Trial in Wesé- 
minster H ail when Sheridan was listened to with such attention 
that you might have heard a pin drop. Rogers had seen Sheridan 
in company with the famous Pamela, Madame de Genlis’s adopted 
daughter, who was married at T'ournay, in 1792, to Lord Edward 
Fitzrerald. She was lovely—quite radiant with beauty; and 
Sheridan either was, or pretended to be, violently in love with her. 
On one occasion he kept labouring the whole evening at a copy of 
verses in French, which he intended to present to her, every now 
and then writing down a word or two on a slip of lg with a 
pencil. The best of it was, that he understood French vay Im- 
perfectly. Sheridan was in the habit of putting by, not only all 
papers written by himself, but all others that came imto his hands. 
Ogle said that, after his death, he found in his desk sundry unopened 
letters written by his (Ogle’s) mother, who had sent them to Sheridan 
to be franked. Sheridan, Sir Walter (then Mr.) Scott, and Movre 
were one day dining with Rogers, and Sheridan was talking in his 
very best style, when, to Rogers’s great vexation, Moore (who had 
that sort of restlessness which never allowed him to be happy where 
he was) suddenly interrupted Sheridan by exclaiming, ‘Isn't it 
time to go to Lydia White’s ?” Sheridan had very fine eyes, and he 
was not a little vain of them; he said to Rogers on his death-bed 
“Tell Lady Bessborough that my eyes will look np to the coffin-lid 
as brightly as ever.” | aA? 

“ Ata great Led given by Henry cnt in Cavendish-square, 
Lady Jersey said she had something particular to tell me; so, not 
to be interrupted, we went into the gallery. As we were walking 
along it, we met the Prince of Wales, who, on secing Lady Jersey, 
stopped for a moment, and then, drawing himself up, marched past 
Aer with a look of the utmost disdain, Lady Jersey returned the. 
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look to the full; and, as soon as the Prince was gone, said to me 
with a smile, “‘Didn’t I do it well?” J was taking a drive with 
Lady Jersey in her carriage, when I expressed (with great sincerity) 
my regret at being unmarried, saying that “if I had a wife, I 
should have somebody to care about me.” ‘ Pray, Mr. Rogers,” said 
Lady J., “ how could you be sure that your wife would not care mors 
about somebody else than about you ?” ~~ s | 

Mrs. Richard Trench tells the following characteristic dialogue 
iat of Rogers, and a gentleman whom he did not estimate very 

ighly : | 

“So, Mr. Wilmot, you are going to the Duchess of 3? Mr. 
Wilmot.—Yes, immediately. ‘R—How Jat yowll grow! Mr. W. 
~vFut! how so? R.—You will sleep so much. They go to bed so 
early. Mr. W.—No, I never go to bed early. R.—You will, in- 
deed. Mr. W.—No. I always read in my own room. R.—You 
will not. Measure your candle. (Exit Mr. Wilmot.) Rogers (to 
the remaining circle).—That Mr. Wilmot is a sensible man. I don’t 
say so from my own knowledge ; not the least. He wrote a book, 
too. That, you'll say, was nothing, And printed it. I don’t say 
that from my own knowledge either, for I never read it—never met 
an ae that had.” 

Mr Rogers left several Reminiscences of the Metropolis which 
are curious. Ife tells us that before his going abroad, Garrick’s 
attravtion had much decreased ; Sir William Weller Pepys said that 
the pit was often almost empty. But, on his return to Englanc. 
people were mad about seeing Garrick; and Sir George Beaumont 
and several others used frequently to get admission into the pit, 
before the doors were open to the public, by means of bribing the 
attendants, who bade them “be sure, as soon as the crowd rushed 
in, to pretend to be in a great heat, and to wipe their faces, as if 
they had just been struggling for entrance.” | 


At the sale of Dr. Johnson's books, General Oglethorpe, then 
véry, very old, the flesh of his face looking like parchment, told 
Rogers that he had shot snipes in Conduit street ! : 

it is curious how fashion changes pronunciation. In Rogers’s 
youth aches said “Lonnon,” not “ London :” Fox said “ Lonnon” | 
to the last; and so did Crowe. = 

As Mr. Rogers advanced in life, the colour retreated altogether 
from his face, and his looks afforded a fine field for sarcastic com-_ 
ment. Theodore Hook recommended his friends to induce him to: 
abstain from attending ,Lord Byron’s funeral. He stood in Ft : 
“he said, of being recognised by the undertaker as a corpse he ad 
screwed down some six weeks before. —_ ee 





EE 
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 A-critic annoyed Mr. Rogers in the Quarterly Review by assercin 
that his author was a hasty writer: yet his literary life extendec 
over sixty years, and the produce of his life only fills a pocket 
volume : his were hard-bound brains, and not a line he ever wrote 
was produced ata single sitting. This was well exemplified in a 
favourite saying of Sydney Smith: “When Rogers produces a 
couplet, he goes to bed, and the knocker is tied up, and straw is laid 
down, and the caudle is made, and the answer to inquiries is, that 
Mr. Rogers is as well as can be expected.” ce 
Captain Gronow relates that, at un evening party, at Lady 
Jersey's, every one was praising the Duke of B , who had just 
come in, and who had lately attained his majority. ‘There was a 
perfect chorus of admiration to this effect :—“ Everything is in his 
fuvour; he has good looks, considerable abilities, and a hundred 
thousand a year.” Rogers listened to these encomiums for some_ 
time in silence, and at last remarked, with an air of great exultation, 
and in his most venomous manner, ‘Thank God, he has got bad 
teeth!” His well-known epigram on Mr. Ward, afterwards Lord 
Dudley, 





They say that Ward's no heart, but I deny it, 
He has a heart, and gets his speeches by it, — 
was provoked by a remark made at table by Mr. Ward. On Rogers 
observing that his carriage had broken down, and that he had been 
obliged to come in a hackney-coach, Mr. Ward grumbled out im a 
very audible whisper, ‘In a hearse, I should think ;” alluding to 
the poet’s corpse-like appearance. ‘I'his remark Rogers never for- 
gave; and he is said to have pored for days over the retaliatory 
epigram. 
ee few men have attained very great age, and enjoyed 
it to the end, like Mr. Rogers. Even so late as 1840, four years 
before his death, Rogers continued lis yearly epicurean visits to 
Paris, to enjoy the Italian opera, and other refined sources of 
leasure. The hand of age had then begun to bow him dowa, 
Put his intellect was clear as ever, and his talents and taste for 
society were in full vigour. He would sit for two or-three hours 
continually conversing, and giving anecdotes of all the conspicuous 
persons who had figured within the last sixty years, with most of 
whom he had been on terms of intimacy. He had refined upon the 
art of telling a story, until he had brought it to the most perfect 
simplicity, where there was not a word too much or too little, and — 
where every word had its effect. ae ae oe 
In his 90th year, Rogers’s memory bepan to fail in a manner that 
was painful to his friends. He was no longer able to relate his 
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shogtest stories, or welcome his constant companions with his usual 
complimentary expressions. He began to forget familiar faces, and 
at last forgot that he had ever been a poet. | 
. On the morning of the 18th of December, 1855, the Tithonus of 
living poets was taken from among us, in his 98rd year: he died in 
_ his own house, surrounded by the works of art which his fine taste 
shad brought about him. 7 

_“ He expired,” writes Dr. Beattie, who was with him, “at half- 
past twelve this morning. A more tranquil and placid transition I 
never beheld. His devoted niece closed his eyes, and his faithful 
domestics stood weeping round his bed. Some of the attendant 
circumstances reminded me of Campbell; but this was more calm, 
solemn, and impressive—quite in keeping with the scene in his 
oe Life.’” He rests in his chosen grave in Hornsey church- 
yard. 
: Mr. Rogers was a link between the days of Johnson, Burke, and 
Reynolds, and our own time [1855]. He had rambled over St. 
Anne’s Hill with Fox and Grattan. Sheridan addressed to him the 
last letter he ever wrote, begging for pecuniary assistance, that the 
blanket on which he was dying might not be torn from his bed b 
bailstis; and Rogers answered the call with a remittance of 2001. 
No man had so many books dedicated to him. Byron inscribed to 
him his Giaour. Moore owed substantial favours to the old poet. 
By his mediation his quarrel with Byron was adjusted. His bene- 
factions were almost of daily occurrence. ‘‘ There is a happy and 
enviable poet,” said Thomas Campbell, one day, on leaving Rogers’s 
house: “‘ he has some four or five thousand pounds a year, and he 
gives away fifteen hundred in charity.” Ne enjoyed life—had 
money, fame, honour, love, and troops of friends. His recipe for 
long life was “temperance, the bath and flesh-brush, and don’t 

ret.” : 
- In the north garden of Holland House is a favourite retreat. of 
the poet, in his frequent visits to this resort of wits, eames poets, 
scholars, philosophers, and statesmen. ‘This is an arbour, inscribed — 
with the following distich by Lord Holland: | . 
cane? Here Rogers sat, and here for ever dwell 
With me those ‘‘Pleasures” which he sang so well. 


| Beneath are some lines added, in 1818, by Henry Luttrell. — 
a . DOUGLAS JERROLD, A MIDSHIPMAN. sae 

From Sheerness, his birthplace, Jerrold passed into His Majesty’s | 
service as midshipman. His son relates: | ee oe 
-. “We had gone ashore with Captain Hutchinson, and was left in 
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round sum of money. But this mutual friend has already sent his 
hat about among his literary brethren on more than one occasion. 
Mr. ’s hat is becoming an institution, and friends were grieved: 
at the indelicacy of the proceeding. On the occasion to which I 
now refer, the bearer of the hat was received by my father with evi- 
dent dissatisfaction. ‘Well,’ said Douglas Jerrold, ‘how much does 
want this time? ‘Why, just a four and two noughts will, I 
think, put him straight,’ the bearer of the hat replied.— Jerrold: 
‘Well, put me down for one of the noughts.’ 7 | 

“An old gentleman, whom I will call Prosy Very, was in the 
habit of meeting my father, and pouring long pointless stories into 
his impatient ears. On one occasion Prosy related a long limp ac- 
count of a stupid practical joke, concluding with the information 
that the effect of the joke was so potent, ‘he really thought he 
ns have died with laughter.’—Jerrold: ‘I wish to heaven you 

ad.’ 

“The ‘Chain of Events,’ playing at the Lyceum Theatre, is men- 
tioned. ‘Humph!’ says Douglas Jerrold, ‘I’m afraid the manager 
will find it a door-chain strong enough to keep everybody out of 
his house.’ | 

‘Then some somewhat lack-a-daisical young members drop in. 
They opine that the club is not sufficiently west; they hint at some- 
thing near Pall Mall, and a little more style. Douglas Jerrold re- 
bukes them. ‘No, no, gentlemen; not near Pall Mall; we might 
catch coronets.’ 

“ Another of these young gentlemen, who has recently emerged 
from the humblest fortune and position, and exulting in the social 
consideration of his new elevation, puts aside his antecedents. 
Having met Douglas Jerrold in the morning, while on horseback, 
he ostentatiously says to him, ‘Well, you see I’m all right at last!’ 
‘Yes,’ is the reply, ‘I see you now ride upon your cat’s-meat.’ 

“The conversation turns upon the fastidiousness of the times. 
‘Why,’ says a member, ‘they'll soon say marriage is improper.’ 
‘No, no,’ replies Douglas Jerrold, ‘ they’ll always consider marriage. 
good breeding.’ en 

“‘A stormy discussion ensues, during which a gentleman rises to 
settle the matter in dispute. Waving his hands majestically over 
the excited disputants, he begins: ‘Gentlemen, all I want is com- 
mon sense > ‘Exactly,’ Douglas Jerrold interrupts; ‘that is 
peasy what you do want.’ The discussion is lost in a buret of 

aughter. | er ee ee 
,_. the talk lightly passes to writings of a certain Scot. A member 
holds that’s the Scot's name should be handed down to a grateful 
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- posterity. D,J.: ‘I quite agree with you that he should have an 
itech m the Temple of Fame.’ . ie | 
“Brown drops in. Brown is said, by all his friends, to be the 
toady of Jones. The appearance of Jones in a room is the proof 
that Brown is in the passage. When Jones has the influenza, 
Brown dutifully catches a cold in the head. D. J. to Brown: 
Have you heard the rumour that’s flying about town?’ ‘No.’ 
“Well, they say Jones pays the dog-tax for you.’ ; 
.“ Douglas Jerrold is seriously disappointed with a certain book 
written by one of his friends, and has expressed his disappointment. 
Friend: ‘T hear you said —— was the worst book I ever wrote.’— 

Jerrold : *No, I didn’t. I said it was the worst book anybody ever 
wrote. 

“© Of Nelson he would talk by the hour, and some of his more , 
sae el articles were written to scathe the government that left 

oratio—Nelson’s legacy to his country—in want. It was difficult 
to persuade him, nevertheless, that a man did wisely in sending his 
son to sea. A friend called on him one day to introduce a youth, 
who, smitten with a love for the salt, was about to abandon a posi- 
tion he held in a silk mannfacturer’s establishment, for the cockpit. | 

“*Humph!’ said the ex-midshipman of the Ernest, ‘so youre going 
to sea. To what department of industry, may I inquire, do you 
now give your exertions?’ ‘Silk,’ briefly responded the youth. 

‘Well, go to sea, and it will be worsted.’ ” 

A supper of sheep’s heads is proposed, and presently served. 
One gentleman present is particularly enthusiastic on the excellence 

of the dish, and, as he throws down his knife and fork, exclaims, 

‘“Well, sheep’s heads for ever, say I!”—Jerrold: ‘There’s 
egotism !” 

From Our Club, a social weekly gathering, which Douglas Jerrold 
attended only three weeks before his death, some of his best sayings 
went forth to the world. Here, when some member, hearing an air 
mentioned, exclaimed, “‘ That always carries me away when I hear 
it.” “Can nobody whistle it ?” asked Douglas Jerrold. : 

_ “My father ordered a bottle of old port; not elder port,” he said, 

Asking about the talent of a young painter, his companion de- 
clared that the youth was mediocre. “Oh!” was the reply; ‘‘the- 
very worst ochre an artist can set to work with.” ae, age 

Walking to the club, with a friend, from the theatre, some in- 
toxicated young gentlemen reeled up to the dramatist, and said, | 
“Can you tell us the way to the Judge and Jury?” “ Keep on as. 
you are, young gentlemen,” was the reply; “you're sure to over-. 
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-.. He took the chair at one of the anniversary dinners of the Eclectic 
Club—a debating society, consisting of young barristers, authors, 
and artists. The piece de resistance Fad been a saddle of mutton. 
After dinner, the chairman rose and said, ‘“‘ Weill, gentlemen; I trust 
that the noble saddle we have eaten has grown a woolsack for one 
among you.”’ | 

Jerrold defined dogmatism as “ puppyism come to maturity.” 

At a dinner of artists, a barrister present, having his health drunk 
in connexion with the law, began an embarrassed answer, by saying 
he did not see how the law could be considered as one of the arts, 
when Jerrold jerked in the word dlack, and threw the whole 
company into convulsions. 

(Have you any railway shares?” said Jerrold to a friend, durin; 
the mania of 1846. ‘ No,” was the reply. ‘‘ When a river of mold 
is running by your door,” rejoined Jerrold, ‘why not put out your 
hat, and take a dip ?” | 

When, in 1854, Jerrold proposed to visit Venice, the Austrian 
Kaiser forbad. ‘‘ We have orders not to admit you into any part of 
the Austrian Empire,” said the official to whom Jerrold applied for 
a passport. ‘That shows your weakness, not my strength,” said 
the applicant. 

is t should, perhaps, not have known dear old Jeremy Taylor so 
well,” said Jerrold to a friend, “if I had been taught as a boy what 
they teach adi the tailors now.” a 


ABSENCE OF MIND. 


Lessing, the German author, was, in his old age, subject to ex- 
traordinary fits of abstraction. On his return home, one evening, 
after he had knocked at his door, the servant looked out of the 
window to see who was there. Not recognising his master in the 
dark, and mistaking him for a stranger, he called out, “the professor 
is notathome.” ‘Oh, very well,” replied Lessing; “no matter— 
Ill call another time !” st 


NICE EVASION. 


The subject of M. Thiers’s parentage was once discussed in his 
presence, and the question was mooted whether his mother was not 
a cusiniere (a cook). “She was,” he said, apologetically adding, 
with the view of showing she deserved a higher destiny, ‘‘ but I 
assure you she was a very bad one.” . ees 


MACADLAY’S BOYHOOD. or 


Many a strong passage in Lord Macaulay’s writings shows how 
familiar he had been with Scripture phraseology in early youth. 
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Hg used himself to tell a droll story of a scene in his nursery. For 
every one who came to his father’s house he had a Biblical nick- 
name: Moses, Holofernes, Melchisedek, and the like. One visitor 
he called The Beast. Kind mamma, prudent papa, frowned at their 
aE child, and set their brows against this offensive name; 
but Thomas stuck to his point. Next time the Beast made a morn- 
ing call, the boy ran to the window which hung over the street—to 
turn back laughing, crowing with excitement and delight. ‘ Look 
here, mother,” cries the child, “‘ you see I am right. Look, look at 
the number of the Beast!” Mrs. Macaulay glanced at the hackney- 
coach ; and, behold, its number was 666 ! 


ELECTION BALLAD. BY MACAULAY. 


* Almost the only sprightly specimen of the verse of Macaulay is the 
following Ballad, which might have been mistaken at the time, as 
we know from a passage of Moore's Diary that it was, for a political 
squib of that superlative song-writer. The passage will be found 
under the date June, 1831. Moore says :—‘“‘ Went (Lord John and 
T together in a hackney-coach) to breakfast with Rogers. The party, 
besides ourselves, Macaulay, Luttrell, and Campbell. Macaulay gave 
us an account of the state of the Monothelite controversy, as revived 
at present among some of the fanatics of the day..... n the course 
of conversation Campbell quoted a line— 


* Ye diners-out from whom we guard our spoons ;’ 


and looking over at me, said significantly, ‘You ought to know that 
line.” I pleaded not guilty; upon which he said, ‘Tt is a poem that. 
appeared in the Zimes, which every one attributes to you.’ But I 
again declared that I did not even remember it. Macaulay then 
broke silence, and said to our general surprise, ‘That is mine;’ on 
which we all expressed a wish to have it recalled to our memories, 
and he repeated the whole of it. I then remembered having heen 
much struck with it at the time, and said that there was another 
squib still better on the subject of William Bankes’s candidateship 
for Cambridge, which so amused me when it appeared, and showed 
such power in that style of ips pam that 1 wrote up to Barnes 
about it, and advised him by all means to secure that hand as an 
ally. ‘That was mine also,’ said Macaulay, thus discovering to us. 
a new power, in addition to that varied store of talent which we. 
had already known him to possess.”"* he latter squib is the fol- 
owing : _, | ee 








* Times journal. 
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‘4¢rHE COUNTRY CLERGYMAN’S TRIP To CAMBRIDGE, AN ELECTION BALLAD. (1837.) 


As I sate down to breakfast in state, 

At my living of Tithing-cum-Boring, 
With Betty beside me to wait, 

Came a rap that almost beat the door in. 
I laid down my basin of tea, 

And Betty ceased spreading the toast, 

‘As sure as a gun, sir,’ said she, 
‘That must be the knock of the post.’ 


’ A letter—and free—bring it here— 
I have no correspondent who franks. 
No! Yes! Can it be? Why, my dear, 
’Tis our glorious, our Protestant Bankes. 
‘Dear Sir, as I know you desire 
That the Church should receive due protection, 
I humbly presume to require 
Your aid at the Cambridge election. 


‘It hag lately been brought to my knowledge, 
That the ministers fully design 
To suppress each cathedral and college, 
And eject every learned divine. 
To assist this detestable scheme 
Three nuncios from Rome are come over; 
They left Calais on Monday by steam, 
And landed to dinner at Dover. 


‘An army of grim Cordeliers, 

Well furnished with relics and vermin, 
Will follow, Lord Westmoreland fears, 

To effect what their chiefa may determine. 
Lollards’ bower, good authorities say, 

Is again fitting up for a prison ; 
And a wood-merchant told me to-day 

Tis a wonder how fagots have risen. 


‘fhe Finance scheme of Canning contains 
A new Easter-offering tax ; 
And he means to devote all the gains 
To a bounty on thumbscrews and racks. | 
Your living so neat and compact— ’ 
Pray, don’t let the news give you pain !— 
Is promised, 1 know for a fact, 
To an olive-faced Padre from Spain!’ 


I read, and I felt my heart bleed, 
Sore wounded with horror and pity; _ 
So I flew with all possible speed, | | 
To our Protestant champion’s cominitten, 
True gentlemen, kind and well-bred! 
No fleering ! no distance! no scorn ! 
They asked after my wife who is dead, 
And my children who never were born, 
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They then, like high-principled Tories, 
Called our Sovereign unjust and ex 
And assailed him with scandalous stories _ 
Till the coach for the voters was ready. 
That coach might be well called a casket 
Of learning and brotherly love: 
There were parsons in boot and in basket ; 
There were parsons below and above. 


There were Sneaker and Griper, a pair 
Who stick to Lord Mulesby | like leeches ; 
A snug chaplain of plausible air, 
Who writes my Lord Goslingham’ 8s speeches. 
Dr. Buzz, who alone is a host, 
Who with arguments weighty as lead, 
Proves six times a week in the Post 
That flesh somehow differs from bread, 


Dr. Nimrod, whose orthodox toes 
Are seldom withdrawn from the stirrup; 
Dr. Wumdrum, whose eloquence flows, 
Like droppings of sweet poppy syrup ; 
Dr. Rosygill, puffing and fanning, 
And wiping away perspiration ; 
Dr. Humbug, who proved Mr. Canning 
The beast in St. John’s Revelation. 


A layman can scarce form a notion 

Of our wonderful talk on the road ; 
Of the learning, the wit, and devotion 

Which almost each syllable showed ; 
Why divided allegiance agrees 

So ill with our free constitution ; 
How Catholics swear as they please, 

In hope of the priest’s absolution ; 


How the Bishop of Norwich had bartered 
His faith for a legate’s commission ; 

How Lyndhurst, afraid to be martyr’d, 
Had stooped to a base coalition ; 

How Papists are cased from compassion 
By bigotry, stronger than steel ; 

How burning would soon come in fashion, 
And how very bad it must feel. 


We were all so much touched and excited 
By a subject so direly sublime, 
That the rales of politeness were slighted, 
And we all of us talked at a time ; 
And in tones which each moment grew louder, 
Told how we show]d dress for the show, 
And where we should fasten the powder, 
And if we should bellow or ne. 


Thus from subject to subject we ran, 
And the journey passed pleasantly o’er, | 
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Till at last Dr. Hamdrum began; | a 
From that time I remember no more, - 
At Ware he commenced his prelection, 
In the dullest of clerical drones ; 
And when next I regained recollection 
We were rumbling o’er Trumpington stones.” 


MR. MACAULAY AND THE BALLAD BOY. 


In a paper on “ Ballads for the People,” in the Westminster Review, 
it was stated that our most brilliant historian, being lately desirous 
of obtaining information upon this subject as material for his new 
volumes, took his way from the Albany to Whitechapel, and bought 
a roll of London ballads from a singing boy; happening to turn 


round as he reached home again, he perceived the youth, with a_ 


circle of young friends, was keeping close on his heels. ‘ Have I 
not given you your price, sir?’ was the great man’s indignant 
remonstrance. ‘All right, guv’ner,’ was the response, ‘we're only 
waiting till you begin to sing.’ ” 

Mr. Carruthers, in the Inverness Courier, however, gives the 
following more correct version of the above incident, as he heard it 
related at one of Mr. Rogers’s breakfast parties, in St. James’s-place. 
Mr. Macaulay had set off on a long solitary walk (an ordinney 
occurrence) from the Albany, and about Islington fell in with a 
singing boy, and purchased tor 1s. or 1s. 6d. his stock of ballads. 
Dipping into the collection, and Sea aloud to himself with 
energy, as is his wont, the warlike and military strains of the street 
minstrels, Mr. Macaulay observed that the boy still accompanied him. 
He stopped, and asked why he followed him? “TI do like, sir,” 
replied the urchin, “‘to hear you read the ballads—you read them so 
grand and fine.” The historian pursued his journey, and the 
thought occurred—‘ What, if we had ballads of this kind respectin 
the old heroic deeds of Greece and Rome?” The idea athered 
force, and ultimately a resolution was formed to attempt mubodyiag | 
in ballad poetry some of the legends related by Livy, and alluded to 
by Cicero and others. The result was The Lays of Ancient Rome. 


Talking of Ballads, Mr. John Hill Burton, author of the Book 


Hunter, tells the following sad example of the way in which some 
ancient ballads have come into existence. Some mad young wags, 
wishing to test the critical powers of an experienced collector, sent 
him a new-made ballad, which they had been able to secure only in 


a fragmentary form. To the surprise of the fabricator it was duly. 
printed; but what naturally raised his surprise to astonishment, and. 

revealed to him a secret, was, that it was no longer a fragment, but 
& complete ballad—the collector, in the course of his industrious 
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injuries among the peasantry, having been so fortunate as to recover 
the missing fragments! This ballad has been pee in more than 
one collection, and admired as an instance of the inimitable simpli- 


city of the genuine old versions! 


A GOOD TALKER.—MR. BUCKLE. 


__ At Cairo, Miss Marguerite Power had the good fortune to meet, a 
few weeks before his premature death, in 1862, Mr. Buckle, who, in 
his researches for fresh materials for his History of Civilization, was 
now on his way back from a journey up the Nile. He had, on his 
arrival in Egypt, brought letters of introduction to the R—’s, so 
that as they were already acquainted he came almost immediately 
¢o call, and was asked to dinner on an early day. ‘I have known, 
(says Miss Power,) most of the celebrated talkers of—I will not 
say how many years back—of the time, in a word, when Sydney 
Smith rejoiced in his green bright old age; and Luttrell, and 
Rogers, and Tommy Moore were still capable of giving forth an occa- 
sional flash; and when the venerable Lord Brougham, and yet more 
venerable Lord Lyndhurst, delighted in friendly and brilliant spar- 
ring at dinner-tables, whose hosts are now in their half-forgotten 
graves. I have known some brilliant talkers in Paris—Lamartine 
and Dumas, and Cabarrus, and brightest, or at least most constantly 
bright of all, the late Madame Emile de Girardin. I knew Douglas 
Jerrold; and I am still happy enough to claim acquaintance with 
certain men and women whose names, though well known, it were 
perhaps invidious now to mention. But, for inexhaustibility, 
versatility, memory, and self-confidence, I never met any one to 
compete with Buckle. Talking was meat, and drink, and sleep to 
him: he lived upon talk. He could keep pace with any given | 
number of interlocutors on any given number of . subjects, from the 
abstrusest point on the abstrusest science to the lightest jeu d’esprit, 
and talk them all down, and be quite ready to start fresh. Among 
‘the hundred and one anecdotes with which he entertained us I may 
be permitted to give, say the hundred and first. ‘ Wordsworth,’ said _ 
Charles Lamb, ‘one day told me that he considered Shakspeare — 
greatly over-rated.’ ‘There is an immensity of trick in all Shak. 
“ gpeare wrote,’ he said, ‘and people are taken in by it. Now, if q | 
had a mind, I could write exactly like Shakspeare.—‘ So you see,’ 
proceeded Charles Lamb, quietly, ‘it was only the mind that was 
wanting! We met Buckle on several subsequent occasions, and 
his talk and his spirits never flagged ; the same untiring energy - 
marked all he said, and did, and thought, and fatigue and oppression — 

appeared to be things unknown tohim” 
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me DIDEROT AND THE BLIND, ae 
. Diderot wrote a work, in which he said that people who are born 
blind have some ideas different from those who are possessed of their 
eyesight, ‘This assertion is by no means improbable, and it contains 
nothing by which any one need be startled. The men, however, 
who then governed France, discovered in it some hidden danger. 
Whether they imagined that the mention of blindness was an allu- 
sion to themselves, or whether they were merely instigated by the 
bl of their temper, is uncertain; at all events, the unfor- 
tunate Diderot, for having hazarded this opinion, was arrested, 
and without even the form of a trial, was confined in the dungeons 
of Vincennes. : rt, 

Yet Dugald Stewart, who has collected some important evidence 
upon the subject, has confirmed several of the views tes forward by 
Diderot. Since then, greater attention has been paid to the educa- 
tion of the blind, and ‘thas been remarked that “it is an exceedingly 
dificult task to teach them to think accurately.” These passages 
unconsciously testify to the sagacity of Diderot, and they also tes- 
tify to the stupid ignorance of a Government which sought to put 
an end to such inquiries by punishing the author.—Buckle’s History 
of Civilization in England, vol. i. p. 681. 
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SHORT PRAYERS, | 
» Dr. Kine relates that, in 1715, at a dinner-party at the Duke of 
Ormonde’s, at. Richmond, a jocular dispute arose concerning short 
prayers. Sir Willian Wyndham said, the shortest prayer he bad 
ever heard was the prayer of a common soldier, just before the 
battle of Blenheim—‘“ O God, if there be a God, save my soul, if I 
have a soul!” ‘This was followed, indecorously, by a general 
laugh. But Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester, who was present, 
addressing Sir W. Wyndham, said: ‘‘ Your prayer, Sir William, is 
indeed very short : but I remember another as short but much better, 
offered up likewise by a poor soldier in the same circumstances—‘ O 
God, if, in the day of baitle, I forget thee, do thou not forget me.’” 
This, as Atterbury pronounced it with his usual grace and dignity, 
was avery gentle and polite reproof, and was immediately felt by 
the company. 
AN OLD STUDENT. | 
Soon after Louis XIV. had collated the celebrated Bossuet to the 
bishopric of Meaux, the king asked the citizens how they liked the- 
new bishop. ‘‘ Why, your majesty, we like him ‘ar well.” 
“Pretty well! why, what fault have you to find with him?” “To 
tell your majesty the truth, we should have preferred having a 
bishop who had finished his education ; for, whenever we wait upon 
him, we are told that he is at his studies.” 


| VIRTUES OF TAR-WATER. ae 
Bishop Berkeley having received benefit from the use of Tar- 
Water, when ill of the colic, published a work On the Virtues of Tar- 
Water ; and a few months before his death, a sequel, entitled Further 
Thoughts on Tar Water ; and when accused of fancying he had disco e 
vered a nostrum -in ‘T'ar-W ater, he replied, that, “to speak out, he 
freely owns he suspects Tar- Water is @ panacea.” Valpole has 
| preserved the following epigram on Berkeley 8 remedy * a one hee 
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‘¢ Who dare deride what pious Cloyne has done? 
The Church shall rise and vindicate her son ; 
She tells us all her bishops shepherds are, 

And shepherds heal their rotten sheep with tar,”’ 


In a letter, written by Mr. John Whishaw, solicitor, May 26, 
1744, we find this note of Berkeley’s panacea: ‘The Bishop of 


Cloyne, in Ireland, has published a book, of two shillings price, 


upon the excellences of Tar- Water, which is to keep ye bloud in due 
order, and a great remedy in many cases. His way of making it is 
to put, I think, a gallon of water to a quart of tar, and after stirring 
it together, to let it stand forty-eight hours, and then pour. off the 


clear and drink a glass of about half a pint in ye morn, and as much | 


at five in ye afternoon. So it’s become as common to call for a 
glass of tar-water in a coffee-house, as a dish of tea or coffee.” 


A PUNNING ARCHBISHOP. 


Sir William Dawes, Archbishop of York, was very fond of a pun. 
His clergy dining with him, for the first time after he had lost his 
Lady, he told them he feared they did not find things in so good 
order as they used to be, in the time of poor Mary; and lookin 
extremely sorrowfnl, added with a deep sigh—‘‘She was, indeed, 
Mare pacificum.” A curate, who pretty well knew what she had 
been, called out: “Aye, my Lord, but she was Mare mortuum first.” 
Sir William gave him a living of 5002. per annum within two 
months afterwards. | 

AN INTRIGUING BISHOP, 


Hinchliffe, eer of Peterborough, was the son of a livery-stable 


keeper, and was educated at Westminster, of which school he was 


appointed head-master in 1764. He married the sister of his liberal _ 


friend and pupil, Mr. Crewe. Hinchliffe had been employed by the 
latter to persuade the lady not to entertain the suit of an officer in 
the Guards; and he did this so effectually that the lady graciously 


listened to his own, and bestowed on him a hand that carried a large: 


fortune with it. The prelate was strongly opposed to the American - 


war: he acquired the name of the “ eee ae in 1774, being: 
h who supported severe. 


the only member of the episcopal benc 
measures against the Arminians. 


A BISHOP’S HUMOUR. 


Bishop Marley had a good deal of the humour of ‘Swift, Once, 


when the footman was out of the way, he ordered the coachman to , 
fetch some water from the well. To this the coachman objected, — 
that his business was to drive, not to run on errands. “ Well, then,” 


ere rare ‘£m 


aid Marley, “bring owt the coach and four, set the pitcher inside, — 
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ané drive to the well ;”—a service which was several times repeated, 


to the great amusement of the village. 


BISHOP WARBURTON’S MARRIAGE. 


2 Pope was on a visit to his friend, Ralph Allen, of Prior Park, near 
Bath, of whom he wrote 


‘Let humble Allen, with an awkward shame, 
Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame.” 


One day, during the visit, a letter was put into Pope’s hands, which 
appeared to cause him some embarrassment. Allen, making some 
inquiry as to its contents, Pope informed him that the letter was 
from “‘a Lincolnshire parson,” to whom he was under some obliga- 
tibn, who proposed to be with him in a day or two at Twickenham. 
The difficulty was immediately obviated by Allen, who suggested 
that “the Lincolnshire parson,” who was no other but Warburton, 
should be invited to Prior Park, adding, that a carriage should meet 
him at Chippenham. The plan was approved of by Pope, and the 
invitation accepted by Warburton. The latter arrived in a few days, 
and shortly afterwards succeeded in gaining the affections of Allen’s 
niece, Gertrude Tucker, who, in 1735, became the wife of War- 
burton; and in right of whom, after their marriage, he succeeded 
to the possession of Prior Park, and to the bulk of Allen’s property. 


WORLDLY DISTINCTION. 


It is curious to see Warburton instructing Hurd how to make way 
in the world. “(In your commerce with the great,” he says, “if 
you would have it turn to your advantage, you should endeavour, 
when the person is of great abilities, to make him satisfied with 
you; when he is of none, to make him satisfied with himself.” : 


WARBURTON AND LOWTH. 


Lowth was a match for Warburton, and something more: he 
spoke of the Bishop a Waele as having been “hardly 
brought up in the keen atmosphere of wholesome severities ;” when 
- Lowth, remembering that Warburton had served five years’ appren-_ 
ticeship to the al of the law, replied: ‘“ Pray, my Lord, what is 
it to the purpose where I have been brought up? You charge me» 
with principles of intolerance, adding a gentle insinuation also of | 
disaffection to the present royal family and government; you infer. 
these principles, it seems, from the place of my education. Is this 
@ necessary consequence? Is it even a fair conclusion? May not. 
one have had the good sense, or the good fortune, to have avoided, 
or to have gotten the better of the ordinary prejudices of education a 
oe | | FF 


vat 


FO 
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.. « To have made a‘proper use of the advantages of a good eduea- 
tion is a just praise; but to have overcome the disadvantages of a 
bad one, is a much greater. In short, my Lord, I cannot but think that 
this inquisition concerning my education is quite beside the purpose. 
Had I not your Lordship’s example to justify me, I should think it 
a piece of extreme impertinence to inquire where you were bred; 
though one might justly plead in excuse for it a natural curiosity to 
know where and how such a phenomenon was produced.” 


WARBURTON AND QUIN, 


Quin was another match for the Bishop, whom he scorched by 
the fire of his wit. When Warburton projected his edition of 
Shakspeare, the matter was mentioned in the greenroom. “ He had 
better,” growled Quin, “stick to his own Bible, and leave ours 
to us !” The prelate and the player met at Prior Park. Warburton, 
in his talk with Quin before the company, always addressed him in 
such a way as to remind him that he was but a player; and as some 
accounts say, took opportunities of admonishing him on his luxury 
and looseness of life. One evening, however, with much apparent 
civility, he requested Quin, whom he should never see on the stage, 
to give him a specimen of his acting, in presence of a large number 
of guests, in Mr. Allen’s drawing-room. Quin replied carelessly, 
that plays were then almost out of his head, but that he believed he 
oa repeat a few verses of “ Venice Preserved,” and standing up, 
declaimed, ore rotundo, the passage in which occur the lines, 

‘* Honest men 


Are the soft easy cushions on which knaves 
Repose and fatten ;” 


and as he pronounced the words “honest men” and “knaves,” directed . 
his looks so pointedly towards Allen and Warburton, that none of 
the hearers could mistake the intended application. Warburton 
never afterwards asked the actor for a specimen of his skill.— 
Watson's Life of Warburton. ee, 


WARBURTONIANA, " Ren a 
- Warburton when & young man was sometimes exceedingly absent 

in company. He would often sit silent or doze in the chimney- 
corner, One evening, while the company was very lively, he 
seemed more than usually thoughtful—not a word dropped from his — 
lips; when one of his acquaintance, with a view to raise. another - 
laugh, said, “‘ Well, Mr. Warburton, where have you been? And” 
whe Nea bes take for your thoughts?” He replied, with a firmness’ 
GE ; 


to wich they had thought him an entire stranger: “I know very? 
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wel what you and others think of me; but I believe I shall one day 
or other convince the world that Iam not so ignorant, nor so great 
@ fool, as I am taken to be.” 

In Warburton’s time, few clergymen thought it incumbent on 
them to do more than perform the services of the Church decently ; 
and Warburton might justly allege that he was more clerically em- 
ployed in a ceaseless round of study than were not a few of his 
clerical neighbours in hunting thrice a-week, and getting drunk 
daily. Yet, as satire is generally the echo of some rumour, and a 
rumour has generally some basis in fact, the following lines of 
Churchill render it probable that Warburton was not the most 
watchful of shepherds: 

e ** A curate first, he read and read, 
And Jaid in—while he should have fed 
The souls of his neglected flock— 
Of reading such a mivhty stock 
That he o’ercharged the weary brain 
With more than she could well contain.” 


When Lyttelton, Bishop of Carlisle, died, in 1768, Warburton 
wrote thus oddly of him to Dr. Hurd: “A bishop more or less in 
the world is nothing; and, perhaps, of as small amount in the next. 
I used to despise him for his antiquarianism; but of late, since I 
grew old and dull myself, I cultivated an acquaintance with him for 
the sake of what formerly kept us asunder.” 

Warburton said many smart things. When Lord Lyttelton, who 
had held the othce of Chancellor of the Exchequer for a short time, 
was obliged to retire from incapacity, and was succeeded by Mr. 
Dowdeswell, Warburton observed to Hawkins Browne that there 
was a curious contrast between the two ministers; for “the one. 
could never in his life learn that two and two made four, while the 
other knew nothing else.’ This is very similar to his sarcasm on 
Dean Tucker and Dr. Squire. His remark on Mallet’s Life of Bacon, 
and projected Life of Marlborough, is well known,—that Mallet would 
perhaps forget that “Marlborough was a general, as he had for- 
gotten that Bacon was a philosovher.” To him also is attributed 
the saying, that ‘there are two things for which every man thinks 
himself competent, managing a small farm, and driving a whisky.” 
He has the credit, too, of the famous distinction between orthodoxy . 
and heterodoxy: ‘‘ Orthodoxy is my doxy, and heterodoxy is — 
another man’s doxy.” | a: 

In one of his letters he says: “ The people are much more reason=— 
able in their demands on their patriots than on their ministers. Of. 
their patriots they readily accept the will for the deed, but of thei 


ministers they unjustly interpret the deed for the will! 
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Warburton had an only child, a son. Being asked to what pfo 
fession he should devote him, he said he would determine according 
to his ability. If he proved himself a lad of good parts, he shoul 
make him a lawyer; if but mediocre, he should breed him a phy- 
sician; but that if he turned out a very dull fellow, he should put 
him into the Church. The boy gave such proofs of talent that he 
was destined for the law, but die in his nineteenth year. . 

About this time, Warburton became almost imbecile, and con- 
tinued to take little interest in anything for several years, till, just 
before his death, a momentary revival of intellect took place, and he 
asked his attendant, in a quiet, rational tone, “Is my son really 
dead, or not?” The servant hesitated how to reply, when the 
Bishop repeated the question in a firmer voice. The attendant then 
answered, ‘‘As your Lordship presses the question, I must say, he 
is dead.” “I thought so,” said Warburton; and soon after ex- 
pired. Cradock relates the above, but only as a report.—JLi/e, by 
Watson, 

“WITH THE STREAM.” 


When Sherlock, Bishop of Salisbury, was Master of the Temple, 
the Sees of Canterbury and London were vacant about the same 
time (1748); which occasioned this epigram upon Sherlock : 

*© At the Temple one day Sherlock taking a boat, 
The waterman asked him ‘which way he would float 


‘Which way ? says the Doctor; ‘why, fool, with the stream !’ 
To St. Paul’s or to Lambeth was all one to him.” 


The tide in favour of Sherlock was running to St. Paul’s: he was 
made Bishop of London. | 


HEATHENiSH TALK. 


Walpole asked Prideaux, grandson of the Dean. if he had ever 
seen Stosch’s collection. He replied, very few of his things, for he 
did not like his company; that he had never heard so much 
heathenish talk in his days. Walpole inquired what it was, and 
found that Stosch had one day said before him, that “ the soul was 
only a little glue.” ‘I laughed at this,” says Walpole, “so much, 
that he walked off; I suppose, thinking that I believed so too.” 

| A RHYMING CANON. 3 

The father of Miss Seward was a minor canon of Lichfield Cathe- 
dral, and Mrs. Delany calls him “a learned clergyman.” Walpole 
has an amusing anecdote of the value he put upon his metrical com- 
positions, He was travelling-tutor to Lord Charles Fitzroy, who — 
was taken dangerously ill at Genoa, Through the remedies applied 
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‘by the physician, the crisis appeared to have passed; and Mr. 
Seward went to his room, and began a complimentary ode to the 
Esculapius ; but before it was finished, a relapse took place, and the 
patient died. The tutor, however, was so well pleased with the 
commencement of his poem that he finished it, despite the failure in 
the moral of the tale. 


SCOTTISH PRESBYTERIANISM. 


Professor Dalzel, of Edinburgh, used to agree with those who 
say, that it is parti owing to its Presbyterianism that Scotland is 
less classical than Bisson England. Sydney Smith asserted that 
he overheard the Professor muttering one dark night in the street 
to himself, “If it had not been for that confounded Solemn League 
find Covenant we should have made as good longs and shorts as 
they.”—Lord Cockburn’s Memorials. | 

n comparing the performances of two competitors, one man ob- 
served, “I think our minister did weel; ay, he gars the stour flee 
out o’ the cushion ;” to which the other rejoined, with a calm feeling 
of superiority, “Stour out o’ the cushion! hout! our minister, sin’ 
he cam’ wi’ us, has dung the guts out o’ twa Bibles.” So, also, 
when a minister who had been caught in the wet, and was solicitous 
about going damp into the pulpit, inquired of another, ‘Do you 
think I’m dry? do you think I’m dry eneuch noo?” his ingenious 
colleague could resist no longer, but, patting him on the shoulder, 
comforted him with the assurance, “‘ Bide a wee, Doctor, and ye’se 
be dry eneuch when ye get into the pu’pit.” (Charles Mathews, 
the elder, as an old Scotch woman, used to tell this story with won- 
derful effect.) 

RELIGIOUS DIFFERENCE. 


In Scotland there is a tendency to a revolution of feeling as re- 
gards church ornament, which is conceived by Dean Ramsay to be 
symbolized in a conversation overheard by a friend of his; and in 

which an English gentleman was asking a person, who happened to 
be a building contractor, what was the difference between two places 
of worship which were springing up close to each other—meaning, 
of course, the difference in the theological tenets of the two congre- 
gations. The contractor, who thought only of architectural diffe- 
rences, innocently replied, ‘There may be a difference of Bax feet.in 
length, but there’s no aboon a few inches in the breadth.” But, as 
Dean Ramsay observes, there is still room for the aspiration, in. 
which we join, that all our religious differences could be brought 
within so narrow a compass. ei cig 
Bere is another example in a conversation indicative of this feel-: 
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ing, and which the Dean had overheard between an Edinbufgh 
inhabitant and a friend from the country. They were passing St. 
John’s, which had just been finished, and the countryman asked, 
‘Whatna kirk was that?” Oh,” said the townsman, “ that is an 
English chapel,” meaning Episcopalian. Aye,” said his friend, 
“there'll be a walth o’ images there.” Another story is told of a_ 
Presbyterian nurse, who was taken by her mistress to church to 
hear a musical service, then recently instituted, and who, when 
asked on her return what she thought of the music, said, ‘‘ Ou, it’s 
varra bonny, varra bonny. But ou, my leddie, it’s an awfu’ way of 
spending the Sabbath.” The organ was then a great mark of dis- 
tinction between Episcopalian and Presbyterian places of worshp. 


WEATHER PRAYER. es 


Jn one of the northern counties of Scotland, the harvest work had 
been seriously affected by continous rains, and the crops being much 
laid, wind was desired in order to restore them into a condition fit 
for the sickle. A minister, in his Sabbath sermon, expressed their 
wants in prayer as follows :—‘‘O Lord, we pray thee to send us 
wind, no a rantin’, tantin’, tearin’ wind, but a noohin’ (nouglin?), 
soughin’, wiruin’ wind.” ‘‘ More expressive words than these,” 
says Dean Ramsay, ‘“ could not be found in any language.” 


WEEPING FOR WANT OF WORDS. 

Dr. Pitcairn, going about the streets of Edinburgh one Sunday, 
was obliged, by a sudden pelt of rain, to take refuge in a place he 
was not often in—a church. The audience was scanty, and he sat 
down in a pew where there was only another sitter besides—a quiet, 
grave-looking countryman, listening to the sermon with a face of 
the utmost composure. ‘The preacher was very emphatic—so much 
so, that at one passage he began to shed tears copiously, and to use 
his handkerchief. Interested in this as a physiological fact, far 
which he could not in the circumstunces see any sufficient cause, 
Pitcairn turned to the countryman, and asked in a whisper, “What 
the deevil gars the man greet?” “ Faith,” says the man, slowly 
turning round, “ye wad maybe greet yoursel’, if ye was up there, 
and had as little to say.” a | < 


| SCOTTISH MINISTERS. | ee as 
_Inold times, when Scottish names carried with them the moral 
features as characteristic of each division, the orn litany of an. 
old laird of Coltoquhay, when he took his early draught at the cauld 
well, was in these words: Frae the ire 0’ the Drummonds, the pride 
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othe Gremes, the greed o’ the Campbells, and the wind ov’ the 
Murrays, guid Lord deliver us.” On being reproved by the Duke 
of Athole for taking such liberties with noble names, his answer was 
—* There, my lord, there’s the wind o’ the Murrays!” 

The Rev. Mr. Laurie of Kirkmichael, Ayrshire, was in the habit 
of giving an exhortation to those attending a funeral after the grave 
was filled up. On the last occasion that he thus addressed them, 
William M’Murtie, keeper of the village inn, was at the funeral, and 
had got something more than enough. He was on very intimate 
terms with the minister. William saw the trouble which it would 
take to replace a very large ‘through stance” on the grave, and 
when the minister began to intimate that though they had now put 
dlust to dust, yet the day was not fur distant when he would assuredly 
rise again, ‘‘ My faith!” said William, ‘‘if ye ettle him to rise again, 
ye’re no his freen to put that staune on him, for the rest will be 
up and past the Clawbay wood afore he gets frae “neath it, and the 
stuor shaken off avain.” 

An Ifpiscopal clergyman married the widow of a blind gentleman, 
who fitted herself out with such a ¢troussean as made people wonder, 
for she said, “‘I was married to a moudiewart last, but now I am 
getting a husband who can see me.” 


A CUNNING ELDER. 

A canny Scot had got himself installed in the eldership of the 
kirk, and, in consequence, had for some time carried round the ladle 
for the collections. He had accepted the office of elder because 
some wag’ had made him believe that the remunerution was sixpence 
each Sunday, with a boll of meal at New Year’s Day. When the 
time arrived, he claimed his meal, but was told he had been hoaxed. 
‘Tt may be sae wi’ the meal,” he said, coolly, ‘‘ but I took care of 
the saxpence mysel’.” . | o 

| A DOUBLE CURE. oe. 

Dr. Carlyle once, when at Carlisle, sent to invite his friend Chan- 
‘eellor Wedderburn to sup with him and his wife at his inn; but he 
learnt that the Chancellor was preparing to go to bed, as he was very 
‘hoarse. The Doctor, however, sent to say he would infallibly cure _ 
his hoarseness before the next morning. ‘The Chancellor came, but 
was very hoarse. The supper was good enough, but the liquors 
-were execrable—the wine and porter were not drinkable. They 
made a bow! of the worst punch Carlyle ever tasted. Wedderburn. 
aid, if they would mix it with a bottle of the bad porter, it would 
be improved: They did as he directed, and to their surprise it be- 
came drinkable, and they were a jolly company. The counsellor did 
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not. forget the receipt to cure his hoarseness. This was nothing 
more than some Castille soap shaven into a spoon, and mixed with 
some white wine or water, so that it could be swallowed: this he 
took, and next morning he was perfectly cured, and as sound as a 
bell.—Carlyle’s Autobiography. | 


A PIOUS JOKE. 


The Rev. Dr. Alexander relates that there lived in Peeblesshire a 
half-witted man, who was in the habit of saying his prayers in a 
field behind a turf-dyke. One day he was followed to this spot by 
some waggish persons, who secreted themselves on the opposite side, 
listening to the man at his devotions, who expressed his conviction 
that he was a very great sinner, and that even were the turf-dyke 
at that moment to fall upon him, it would be no more than h® 
deserved. No sooner had he said this than the persons on the oppo- 
site side pushed the dyke over him; when, scrambling out, he was 
heard to say, “ Hech, sirs! it’s an awfu’ world, this; a body canna 
say a thing in a joke but it’s ta’en in earnest.” 


A BORDER MINISTER. 


Some curious traits are related of the minister of Harwick, named 
Lawrie. It appears that a water-spout had fallen into a mountain- 
stream, had dastroved a mill, drowned one of the millers, and 
threatened the whole town with inundation; but as it had come 
down in the night, it abated early in the forenoon. Lawrie was not 
a little rallied for his having delayed calling the people to prayers on 
the morning of the inundation till he saw from his garden the flood 
a little abating ; and then continuing so long in prayer, (for a full 
hour,) when it had fallen so much that a man on horseback could 
pass below the mill, which the good people ascribed to the fervency 
of their pastor, and would have continued to believe in the efficacy 
of his prayer, had not the surviving miller assured them that the 
inundation had fallen six inches before the church-bell rang. Lawrie 
was perfectly pleased with so much address being ascribed to him, 
though he lost a little in the article of interest in heaven which was 
imputed to him, eal 

Lawrie, upon a visit to London, in 1739 or 1740, founded many 
marvellous stories of his intimacy with secretaries of state and 
courtiers, with whom he pretended to have become quite familiar. 
When he alleged that he had been quite at his ease with the Chan- 
cellor, the Speaker of the House of Commons, snd could call on them 
at any hour, and remain to dinner or supper, without being invited, 
Dr. Carlyle used to call to him, “ Halt there, Lawrie; if you don't. 
now the boundary between truth and falsehood, you should drew. 
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the line between what is probable and what is not so.”-—See Carlyle’s — 
Autobiography. | 7 | 
a ““THE STOOL OF REPENTANCE.” = 
In Scottish church-discipline of old, offenders, previously convicted 
before the minister and his kirk-session, were made to receive public 
censure from the pulpit, in the time of divine service; the guilty 
person standing up before the congregation on a raised platform, 
called the eutty-stool, and receiving a rebuke. This, like the penance 
in a white sheet in England, went out of use; and “the stool of 
repentance” became a household phrase, without serious meaning. 
‘Dean Ramsay relates an instance of the extermination of the re- 
pentance stool in Ayrshire, A young farmer being cited to appear — 
ypon it on a certain Sunday, on the previous evening, he called upon 
the beadle, whom he bribed to open the church-door, and having 
seized the abominable stool, he broke it into a thousand pieces, 
which was easily done, as it was far decayed. On the following day 
it could not be found, and it was never aguin replaced. Reminiscences 
of Scottish Life and Character, Second Series. | 


SCOTTISH SABBATH. 


An eminent professor of geology visiting in the Highlands, met 
an old man on the hills on Sunday morning. The professor, partly 
from the effect of habit, and not adverting to the very strict notions 
on Sabbath desecration entertained in Ross-shire, had his pocket- 
hammer in his hand, and was thoughtlessly breaking the specimens 
of minerals he picked up by the way. The old man for some time 
eyed the geologist, and going up to him quietly said, “Sir, ye’re 
breaking something there forbye the stanes !’’ | 
_ An English artist, travelling professionally through Scotland, had - 
occasion to remain over Sunday in a small town in the north. Ina 
walk in the environs, the picturesque ruin of a castle met his eye. 
He asked its name of a countryman who was passing: the reply 
was—“‘ It’s no’ the day to be speering sic things. o 


ee A POPULAR CHAPLAIN. | - 
Robert M‘Pherson had been bred: at Aberdeen for the Church 


but before he passed trial as a prope onet was offered a company in 
his regiment of Highlanders by Simon Fraser, and accepted; but 
the captains’ commissions being all disposed of, he was offered a 
lieutenancy, or a chaplaincy if he liked it better. He chose the 
last; and soon made himself acceptable to the superiors as well as 
the men; and after they landed in Nova Scotia, in every skirmish 


or battle it was observed that he always put himself on a line with 
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the officers at the head of the regiment. He was asked how “he 
came to be so foolish. He answered, that being a grown man, while 
many of the lieutenants and ensigns were but boys, as well as some 
of the privates, and that they looked to him for example as well as 
precept, he had thought it his duty to advance with them, but that 
be discontinued the practice after the third time of danger, as he. 
found that they were perfectly steady. | 
In one of the winters in which he was at Quebec, he had provided 

himself with a wooden house, which he had furnished well, and in 
which he had a tolerable soldier’s library. While he was dining one 
day with the mess, his house took fire, and was burned to the 
ee Next morning the two sergeant-majors of the two High- 
and regiments came to him, and lamenting the great loss he had 
sustained, told him that the lads, out of their great love and respect 
for him, had collected a purse of four hundred guineas, which they 
begged-him to accept of. He was much moved by their generosity, 
and by-and-bye answered, ‘‘ That he was never so much eratified in 
his life as by their offer, as a mark of kindness and respect, of which 
he should think himself entirely unworthy if he could rob them of 
the fruits of their wise and prudent frugality ;” and added, that, by 
good fortune, he had no need of the exercise of their generosity. 
Dr. Carlyle, who relates the above, (in his Autobiography,) adds 
“The annals of private men I have often thought as instructive an 
worthy of being recorded as those of their superiors.” | 


PARENTHESIS. 


Dr. Law, Bishop of Carlisle, and father of the Chief Justice 
Ellenborough, as a writer, indulged more frequently in parenthetical 
observations than Lord Clarendon himself. When one of his works 
was passing slowly through the press at Carlisle, the bishop com- 
plained of the delay. The printer excused himself on the ground 
that he had been compelled to wait till he had received from a typer 
foundry at Glasgow a pound of parentheses. Some one remarked 
that parentheses in a speech often have the effect of making an un- 
skilful orator drunk. The speeches of Sir Francis Burdett abounded 
in parentheses, which have been compared to a nest of pill-boxes, | 






A DILIGENT BISHOP. 


Harford relates of Dr. Burgess, Bishop of Salisbury, that of his 
literary labours and self-denying life “few can have any concep. 
tion.” Harford was frequently admitted to see him on business, 
even as early.as six in the morning. Often.he kindly remarked, 
“Your time is not your own, and is as precious to. you as mines 
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-sctuple not to send to me when you really want to seé me.” On one 
-of Harford’s early morning visits, about eight o’clock, in the winter, 
he found the bishop seated in his great coat and hat, writing at a 
table, ina room without a carpet, the floor covered with old folios, 
his candles only just extinguished. “I have been writing and 
reading,” he said, “since five o’clock.” At another time Harford 
found him at eight o’clock, about Chiistmas, writing by candlelight ; 
the whole room being strewed with old books collected from various 
places in the metropolis. The untiring perseverance with which he 
prosecuted his researches for evidence on any particular subject is 
inconceivable. | a 
i A GHOST STORY, 


In the hot summer of 1794, the Bishop of Chichester was waked in 
his palace at four o’clock in the morning by his bed-chamber door 
being opened, when a female figure, all in white, entered and sat 
down near him. ‘The prelate, who protested he was not frightened, 
said in a tone of authority, but not with the usual triple adjuration, 
“Who are you?” Nota word of reply; but the personage heaved 
a profound sigh. The bishop rang the bell; but the servants were 
so sound asleep that nobody heard him. He repeated his question: 
still no answer, but another deep sigh. Then the apparition took 
some papers out of its pocket, and bevan to read them to itself. At 
last, when the bishop had continued to ring and aa to come, the 
spectre rose and departed as sedately as it had arrived. When the 
servants did at length appear, the bishop cried, ‘“‘ Well, what have 
you seen?” ‘Seen, my lord?” ‘‘ Ay, seen; or who, what is the 
woman that has been here?” ‘Woman, my lord?” In short, 
when my lord had related his vision, his domestics did humbly ap- 

rehend that his lordship had been dreaming, and so did his whole 
family the next morning; yet it is most certain that the good man 
had been in no dream, and told nothing but what he had seen ; for, 
as the story circulated, and diverted the ungodly at the prelate’s 
expense, it got at last to the ears of the keeper of a madhouse in the 
diocese, who came and deposed that a female lunatic under his care 
had escaped from his custody, and, finding the gate of the palace 
open, had marched up to my lord’s chamber. The de onent further 
said, that his prisoner was always reading a bundle of papers. “I 
have known stories of ghosts,” says Walpole, ‘solemnly authen-~ 
ticated, less credible; and I hope you will believe this, attested by a 
father of our own Church.” | a ee 
vi SLEEPING IN CHURCH. | oe 
- A Scottish minister one day inflicted upon his own wife a censure. 
for the above offence. He had observed one of his flock asleep 
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during his sermon. He paused, and called him to order. “Jeéms 
Robson, ye are sleepin’; I insist on your waking when God’s word 
is preached to ye.” ‘‘ Weel, sir, ye may look at your ain seat, and 
yell see a ate forbye me,” answered Jeems, pointing to the 
clergyman’s lady in the minister’s pew. ‘Then, Jeems,” said the 
minister, “when ye see my wife asleep again, haud up your 
hand.” By-and-bye the arm‘was stretched out, and sure enough 
the fair lady was caught in the act. Her husband solemnly called 
upon her to stand up and receive the censure due to her offence, 
He thus addressed her: “ Mrs. B., anybody kens that when I got ye 
for my wife I got nae beauty. Yer frien’s ken that I got nae sillér; 
and if I dinna get God’s grace, I shall have a puir bargain indeed.” 
—Dean Ramsay's Reminiscences. ‘ 
Dr. Buchsel, in his Afinisterial Experiences, relates the following 
instance :—‘‘ I was surprised to observe that, for some Sundays, a 
rustic, whom I had never seen there before, now regularly made his 
appearance in church, but in the most open way in the world settled 
himself to sleep as soon as he was seated, and snored so loud that 
one heard him even during the singing. A boy to whom I had often 
spoken, and who had an open, merry expression of face, was in the 
habit of placing himself not far from the snorer, and I now requested 
him to sit more immediately behind him, and to touch him from time 
to time in order to keep him awake. At first the lad refused to do 
this, but the promise of a groschen led him to comply. During the 
whole service I could see the contest carried on Ganraen the little 
fellow and his somnolent neighbour, and by a glance of my eye I 
tried to encourage the former to keep up the rousing process, On 
the following Sunday the rustic came again, and so did the boy, 
whom I begged to continue his good offices as before, but he declined ; 
and when Y held out the bribe of the groschen, told me that the 
ah had already given him two, on condition that he should not 
e disturbed. When the service was over, throughout the whole of 
which the man had slumbered unmolested, I went up to him in the 
churchyard, and asked him what motive he could have for coming to 
church; to which he answered, quite unconcernedly, ‘There are too 
many flies in the house for a man to get his rest, but in the church 
it’s f ne and cool; in winter there’s never any need why I should 
come.’” Tey 
The reader, we daresay, will recollect Dean Swift’s admirable 
sermon on sleeping in church. The humour of “ opium is not so 
stupefying to many persons as an afternoon sermon.” at 
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LET WELL ALONE. | | 

_ Malherbe, having dined with the Bishop of Rouen, who was a dull 
preacher, was asked by him to adjourn from the table to the church, 
where he was then going to preach. ‘Pardon me,” said Malherbe, 
“‘but I can sleep very well where I am.” | 


A CLEAR CASE, | 
At King’s College, Cambridge, one Sunday morning, when not. 
above two of the Fellows had been at chapel with the Provost, 
Dr. Snape, the latter, at evening service sail to Dr. Wilmot, the 
Vice-Provost, a man of wit, who wrote upon the English particles, 
“Upon my word, Mr. Vice-Provost, there was a scandalous appear- 
ance at chapel this morning!” “Why do you apply to me?” said 
Wilmot; ‘I did not contribute to makes it.” 


A THIRD WIFE. | 
Dr. Middleton having taken a third wife, the relict of a Bristol 
merchant, Bishop Gooch called to make a matrimonial visit, when 
he told Mrs. Middleton that ‘‘ he was glad she did not dislike the 
ancients so much as her husband did.” She replied that she hoped 
his lordship did not reckon her husband among the ancients yet. 
The bishop answered, ‘“ You, madam, are the best judge of that.” 


BAPTISMAL BLUNDER. 


Lucifer—the light-bringer—is a very good name, but few parents 
would desire so give it to a child; fadeed: if the attempt were made 
the sponsor would probably meet with the treatment which was once 
suffered by mistake. <‘‘ Name this child,” said the parson. ‘ Lucy, 
sir,” replied the humble sponsor. ‘‘ Lucifer! I shall give him no 
such name; I shall call him John!” and John the girl was for the 
rest of her life. 


LADY HUNTINGDON’S CONNEXION. 


We dare say the reader will recollect the large chapel in North- 
street, Brighton, to build which Lady Huntingdon sold all her 
jewels. Some years later she was in perplexity how to raise money. 
for a chapel she wished to build at Birmingham. She was accus- 
tomed to keep in her house the sum of 300/. to defray the expenses 
of her funeral; and it was her wish to be buried in white satin. 
This money was considered so sacred that on no account was it to 
be touched. On this occasion she said to Lady Anne Erskine, her 
friend and companion, “I want 300/.; I have no money in the 
house but that put by for my funeral; for the first time in my en 


feel inclined to let that go.” Lady Anne said, “ You can tr 
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with your soul—why not with your funeral?” The Countess took 
the money; and the very day she did so a gentleman, who could 
know nothing of the circumstance, sent her a cheque for precisely 
8001. | ee 
Lady Gertrude Hotham, Lord Chesterfield’s sister, was an active 
Methodist : her brother, the Earl, being very ill, she went with her 
Primate, Lady Huntingdon, to try to tempt him to one of their 
seminaries in Wales, hoping to get at his soul by a cranny in his 
health. They extolled the prospects, and then there were such 
charming mountains! ‘‘ Hold, ladies,” said he, ‘“‘I don’t love 
mountains; when your Ladyships’ faith has removed the mountaina, 
I will go thither with all my heart!” c 


WESLEY AND THE MORAVIANS. e 


In the vessel which conveyed John Wesley and his associates to 
America were several families of the Moravians, or (as they called 
themselves) the United Brethren, who, under the patronage or 
Government, were proceeding to join some of their society already 
established in Georgia. During the voyage, which was tedious and 
stormy, Wesley had been greatly impressed and affected by their 
humility, meekness, and patience. Southey tells us that “Those 
servile offices, which none of the English would perform for the 
other passengers, they offered themselves to undertake, and would 
receive no recompense; saying, it was good for their proud hearts, 
and their Saviour had done more for them. No injury could move 
their meekness ; if they were struck or thrown down, they made no 
complaint, nor suffered the slightest indication of resentment to 
appear. Wesley was curious to see whether they were equally 
delivered from the spirit of fear, and this he had an opportunity of 
ascertaining. In the midst of the psalm with which they began 
their service, the sea broke over, split the main-sail, covered the 
ane and poured in between the decks, as if, he says, the great deep 
had already swallowed us up. A dreadful screaming was heard 
among the Enplish colonists: the Moravians calmly sung on. 
Wesley afterwards asked one of them if he was not afraid at that. 
time. He replied, ‘I thank God, no.’ He was then asked if the 
women and children were not afraid. His answer was, ‘No; our. 
women and children are not afraid todie’” = a es 

This good opinion was confirmed by all which Wesley observed. 
in their conduct and manners after his arrival in the new world. 

WESLEY'S RECLAMATIONS. i a 
With all the enthusiasm, and the incidental evil consequences, of | 
Wesley's system, he might. boast of much direct and evident good” 
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praduced, of many sinners reclaimed, of many ignorant persons 
- enlightened, of many disappointed and broken hearts relieved sel the 
balm of religion. Southey relates that a woman, overwhelmed 
with affliction, went out one night with the determination of throw- 
ing herself into the New River. As she was passing the Foundry, 
she heard the people singing: she stopped, and went in; listened, 
_ learnt where to look for consolation and support, and was thereby 
preserved from suicide. | ye 
_ Wesley had been disappointed of a room at Grimsby, and when 
the Vea hour for preaching came, the rain prevented him from 
preaching at the Cross. In the perplexity which this occasioned, a 
convenient place was offered him by a woman, “ which was a sinner.” 
Qf this, however, he was ignorant at the time, and the woman 
listened to him without any apparent emotion. But in the evening 
he ieee eloquently upon the sins and the faith of her who 
washed our Lord’s feet with tears, and wiped them with the hairs of 
her head; and that discourse, by which the whole congregation 
were affected, touched her to the heart. She followed him to his 
lodging, crying out, ‘O, sir, what must Ido tobe saved?” Wesley, 
who now understood that she had forsaken her husband, and was 
living in adultery, replied, ‘‘ Escape for your life! Return instantly 
to your husband!” She said she knew not how to go; she had just 
heard from him, and he was at Newcastle, above a hundred miles 
off, Wesley made answer, that he was going to Newcastle himselr 
the next morning; she might go with him, and his companion 
should take her behind him. It was late in October: she performed 
the journey under this protection, and in a state of mind which 
beseemed her condition. ‘‘ During our whole journey,” he says, 
‘‘T scarce observed her to smile; nor did she ever complain of any- 
thing, or appear moved in the least with those trying cireum-. 
stances which many times occurred in our way. A steady serious- 
ness, or sadness rather, appeared in her whole behaviour and 
conversation, as became one that felt the burden of sin, and was 
groaning after salvation.”——“ Glory be to the Friend of sinners!” . 
he exclaims, when he relates the story; ‘He hath plucked oné 
more brand out of the fire! Thou poor sinner, thou hast received a 
‘prophet in the name of a prophet, and thou art found of Him that 
sent him.” The husband did not turn away the penitent; and her 
reformation appeared to be sincere and permanent. 7 en 


=: | OPPOSITION TO METHODISM. a 
Yt may well be supposed, that exertions of a nature so novel aa 
those made in the early days of’ Methodism, - were not likely to be 
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carried on in England without great and violent opposition. Mor 
was this opposition confined to the bloodless weapons of argument 
or verbal censure. Furious mobs arose against them in many places 
both of England and Ireland; and the magistrates, in some in-— 
stances, showed a scandalous neglect of their duty, and even 
encouraged whatever excesses had the suppression of Methodism for 
their object. Whitefield, while preaching in Moorfields, was not only 
assailed with all the usual missiles of a brutal rabble, but was 
attacked with a drawn sword by a person with the appearance of a 
ntleman; and Wesley was twice in very serious danger, once at 
alsall, in Staffordshire, where some of the mob cried out “ Crucify 
him !”-—once in Cornwall, where a crowd, headed by the crews of 
some privateers, broke into the house where he was visiting a sick 
lady, with avowed intentions of aia him, which were only 
prevented by his firm and quiet manner of addressing them. 

In Ireland some of his helpers were exposed, if possible, to still 
greater danger: a mob paraded the streets of Dublin armed with 
swords, staves, and pistols, wounding many persons, and offering 
five pounds for the head of a Methodist; anda Grand Jury, instead 
of affording justice to the injured party, preferred bills against 
Charles Wesley and nine of his friends, as persons of ill-fame, 
vagabonds, and common disturbers of his Majesty’s peace, praying 
that they might be transported. 

Nor was the life of an itinerant without trials of another kind. 
Wesley’s long journeys on horseback, at a time when turnpikes 
were unknown, and accommodation of all kinds execrable, were 
often wearisome, and sometimes even dangerous, when they led him 
through the fens of his own county when the waters were out, and 
over the hills of Northumberland when they were covered with snow. 
Southey tells us that he and John Nelson rode from common to 
common, in Cornwall, preaching to a people who heard willingly, 
but seldom or never proffered them the slightest act of hospitality 
Returning one day in autumn from one of these hungry excursions, 
Wesley stopped his horse at some brambles, to pick the fruit. 
“Brother Nelson,” said he, ‘‘ we ought to be thankful that there are 
plenty of blackberries, for this is the best country I ever saw for 
getting a stomach, but the worst that I ever saw for getting food. 

o the people think we can live by preaching?” They were 
detained some time at St. Ives, because of the illness of one of their. 
companions; and their lodging was little better than their fare. 
‘All that time,” says John, “‘ Mr. Wesley and I lay on the floor: 
he had my great-coat for his pillow, and I had Burkitt’s Notes on 
the New Testament for mine. After being here near three weeks, 
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eng morning, about three o’clock, Mr. Wesley turned over, and 
finding me awake, clapped me on the side, saying, ‘Brother Nelson, | 
let us be of good cheer, I have one whole side yet; for the skin is 
off but one side.’ ” 


BURIAL OF JOHN WESLEY. 


_ Wesley’s decay was gradual and without suffering, till in the 
middle of the year 1790, he confessed that “though he felt no pain, 
yet nature was exhausted, and, humanly speaking, would sink more 
and more, till 


‘The weary springs of life stand still at last.’ ” 


In the following February, he had still strength to write a long 
letter to America, in which he enjoined those who desired to sa 
anything to him to lose no opportunity, “for Time,” he continued, 
‘““has shaken me by the hand, and death is not far behind;” words 
which his father had used in one of the last letters that he addressed 
to lis sons at Oxford. He died, in fact, peaceably and without 
pain, in little more than a fortnight afterwards, in the eighty-eighth 
year of his age, and the sixty-fitth of his ministry. 

At the desire of many of his friends, his body was carried into the 
chapel opposite Bunhill Fields burial-ground, the day preceding the 
interment, and there lay in a kind of state becoming the person 
dressed in his clerical habit, with gown, cassock, and band; the old 
clerical cap on his head, a Bible in one hand, and a white handker- 
chief-in the other. The face was placid, and the expression which 
death had fixed upon his venerable features was that of a serene and 
heavenly smile. The crowds who flocked to see him were so great, 
that it was thought prudent, for fear of accidents, to accelerate the 
funeral, and perform it between five and six in the morning. The 
intelligence, however, could not be kept entirely secret, and several 
hundred persons attended at that unusual hour. Mr. Richardson, 
who performed the service, had been one of his preachers almost 
thirty years. When he came to that part of the service, ‘ Foras- 
much as it hath pleased Almighty God to take unto Himself the 
soul of our dear brother,” his voice changed, and he substituted the 
word father ; und the feeling with which he did this was such, that 
the congregation, who were shedding silent tears, burst at once into 
loud weeping. | 

ECCENTRICITIES OF THE REV. ROWLAND HILL. 
his warm-hearted pastor of Calvinistic Dissenters, (who had 
‘been admitted to deacon’s orders in the Church of England,) con- 
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stantly preacned in Surrey Chapel for nearly fifty peatr and dying 
in 1888, he was buried in a vault under the chapel. ages 
_ During this long ministry, he interlarded his sermons with many 
iquant anecdotes and witticisms, and sallies of humour unorthodox. 
Howes, he thought the end justified the means, and certain it is 
that it drew very large congregations. sO 

On one occasion he was preaching for a public charity, when a 
note was handed up to him, inquiring if it would be right for a 
bankrupt to contribute. He noticed the matter in the course of his 
sermon, and pronounced decidedly that such a person could not do 
so in Christian honesty. “ But, my friends,” he added, ‘ I would 
advise you who are not insolvent not to pass the plate this evening, 
as the people will be sure to say: ‘There goes the bankrupt!’ ” 
At St. John’s church, Wapping, he declared : ‘‘ I am come to preach 
to preat sinners, notorious sinners, profane sinners—yea, to Waping 
sinners.” And one day, on announcing from the pulpit the amount 
of a liberal collection, he remarked : “ Fon have behaved so well on 
this occasion, that we mean to have another collection next Sunday. 
[I have heard it said of a good cow, that the more you milk her the 
more she will give.” 

One wet duy a number of persons entered his chapel to take 
shelter from a neat shower of rain, when he remarked, that many 
_ people were blamed for making religion a cloak, but he did not think 
those were much better who made it an umbrella! Petitions were 
frequently handed to him in the pulpit, requesting the prayers of 
the congregation for certain persons. A wag handed up, ‘ The 
yrayers of the congregation are requested for the Reverend Rowland 
Hill, that he will not ride in his carriage on Sunday.” Not being 
aware of the peculiar nature of the request till he hed read it too 
far to recede, he went on to the end, and then added: “If the 
writer of this piece of folly and impertinence is at present in the 
congregation, and will come into the vestry after service, and allow 
me to put a saddle on his back, I shall be willing to ride home upon 
him instead of in my carriage.” . 

He was very kind and charitable to the poor, but had a great in- 
tolerance of dirt and slovenliness. On noticing anything of the 
kind, he would say : “ Here, mistress, is a trifle for you to buy some 
soap and a scrubbing-brush : there is plenty of water to be had for’ 
nothing.” In impressing upon his hearers the duty of owing no_ 
man anything, he would remark: “I never pay my debts, and for 
the best of all reasons, because I never have any debts to pay.” 
Speaking to tradesmen he would say : ‘You are sometimes more in 
the path of duty in looking into your ledgers than into your Bibles. 
All things should be done decently and in order.” © 
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but he generally declined pressing invitations, on the plea that it 


would be incompatible with his mission to take up his residence in 
@ private mansion. A member of the Society of Friends, however, 
managed to evade this rule in a most ingenious manner : | 

“The Quaker invited him to stay at his house, and received the 
usual reply—that he was to stop at the hotel for the convenience of 
those who required to see him at all hours. The Friend would not 
be put off, but intimated that his house was an hotel, whereon 
F athice Mathew gladly consented to ‘put up’ at it while in Wake- 

field. A board with the word ‘hotel’ was placed on the outside of the 
mansion, and the private residence for the time became a most com- 
fortable inn. Father Mathew was greatly pleased with the quiet. 
and order, the wonderful neatness, and simple elegance which per- 
vaded the entire establishment ; while the agreeable manners of its 
master, which combined the cordiality of a friend with the politeness 
of the most gentlemanly host, filled him with astonishment. The 
servants of- the house were also different from the usual class to be 
found in ordinary hotels; they were kind, attentive, and respectful ; 
and, though they seemed to anticipate his every wish, they were 
neither fussy nor obtrusive. Then the bells of this Quaker hotel. 
were singularly quiet, so that the ‘boots,’ and the ‘ chambermaids,’ 
and the ‘ waiters’ must have known by intuition when and where 
their services were required. Truly it was a model establishment, 
which any visitor might leave with very natural regret. The kindly 
deceit. was not discovered until the time of his departure drew near, 
when the master of the house, no longer fearing the abrupt depar- 
ture of his guest, appeared in his true character—as a generous and 
thoughtful host.”—Life, by Mr. Maguire, MP. 

HOMAGE TO FATHER MATHEW. 

‘The Missionary of Temperance had arrived in the dusk of the 
evening at the house of a parish area in a remote part of the count 
Galway, where he was to preach in aid of the funds of a school, 
convent, or chapel, und afterwards administer the pledge. The best 
room in the house was prepared for the honoured guest, who was 
conducted to it by his host. The room was on the ground-floor, and 
was lighted by a large bay window, which was without blind or cur- 
tain of any kind. Father Mathew, whose bed-room was as plain and ~ 
simple as this apartment, only thought of preparing himself, by a 
rood night’s rest, for the labours of the following day; and turning 
his face to the wall and his back to the window, he svon fell into a. 
deep slumber. Awaking, as was usual with him, at an early hour in 
the morning, he opened his eyes, blessed himself, repeated a prayer, | 


and turned towards the window, But imagine his dismay when he 
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beheld a crowd of people—-men, women, and children—in fronteot 
the blindless and curtainless bay window, and at least a score of noses 
flattened against the glass, the better to enable their respective pro-. 
prietors to obtain a peep at his reverence. a3 
‘©A more modest man did not exist than Father Mathew; and 
ereat was his‘embarrassment at this indication of his popularity. He 
wlanced at the head of the bed, and at the table near him, to see if 
a bell were in reach; but such a luxury in the house of a priest, in a 
mountain parish of Galway, was not to be thought of. No help, 
therefore, from that quarter. There was something resembling a 
bell-pull at one side of the fireplace; but if it were a real bell-pull, 
and not a mockery and a delusion, it might as well have been twenty 
miles away for any practical advantage at that moment; for it woul 
be dificult to say what would induce Father Mathew to quit the 
shelter of the bed-clothes and walk across the room to grasp that 
tantalizing cord. The crowd outside was momentarily on the in- 
crease, and the deepening murmur of their voices testified to the 
animation of the conversation carried on. Occasionally might be 
heard such as the following :—“ Do ye see him, Mary, asthore ?”— 
“Danny, agra, lave me take a look, an’ God bless you, child !”— 
‘Where are you pushing with yerself ?—hould off ov my foot, will 
ye ?”——“‘ Oh, wisha: there’s the blessed priest !’—‘‘ Honest man, 
would ye be plazed to lift off ov our back—one ’ud think ’tis a horse 
I was,”—“ Tis a shame for ye to be there—what curiosity is in yes 
all?” —“ Mammy, mammy! there he is !—I sees his poll !’””—“ Whisht, 
an’ don’t be after wakin’ him.” Father Mathew ventured another 
peep; but the slightest movement on his part only evoked increased 
anxiety outside; and it seemed to him as if the window-panes were 
every moment accommodating a larger aumber of flattened noses. 
The poor man felt himself a prisoner, and listened with eagerness for 
any sound which gave hope or promise of deliverance; but it was 
not till after three mortal hours of his guest’s comical captivity that 
the considerate host, who would not “disturb” his guest too early, 
entered the apartment, and thus became aware of the presence of 
the admiring crowd, who, it need scarcely be said, were quickly 
dispersed, to Father Mathew’s ineffable relief.” — Life, dy Mr. 
Maguire, M.P, - - 
| TOO LATE AT CHURCH. 


An old clergyman relates :-—“ I had a servant with a very decep- 
tive name, Samuel Moral, who, as if merely to belie it, was in” one 
respect the most immoral, for he was much given to intoxication. 
fhis, of course, brought on other careless habits; and, as I wished 
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towreclaim him, if possible, I long bore with him, and many a lecture — 
I gave him. ‘Oh, Samuel, Samuel,’ said I to him very frequently, 
what will become of you?’ On one occasion I told him he was 
making himself a brute, and then only was he roused to reply an- 
grily, ‘Brute, sir—no brute at all, sir—was bred and born at T——.’ 
But the incident which would inevitably have upset the equilibrium 
of your gravity was this. I had given him many a lecture for being 
too late at church, but still I could not make ie punctual. One 
Sunday, as I was reading the first lesson, which happened to be the 
third chapter, first book of Samuel, I saw him run in at the church- 
door, ducking: down his head that he should not be noticed. He 
made as much haste as he could up into the gallery, and he had no 
pooner appeared in the front, thinking of nothing but that he might 
escape observation, than I came to these words, ‘Samuel, Samuel.’ 
I never can forget his attitude directly facing me. He stood up in 
an instant, leaned over the railing with his mouth wide open, and, 
if some one had not pulled hin down instantly by the skirt of” his 
coat, [have no doulst he would have publicly made his excuse.’’— The 
Doctor. 

PIETY AND LEARNING. 


“Do you think piety to be a more important qualification for the 
sad alan weld ; ica | wees 
ministry than learning ?” once asked Mr. Wilberforce of an eminent 
prelate. “Certainly 1 do,” he answered: “ they can cheat me as to 

their piety, but they can’t as to their learning.” 


THE BISHOP AND THE PREMIER. 


Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford, and Lord Palmerston were on 
a visit in the country. The Premier offered to take the Bishop to 
church in his carriage; the Bishop chose to go on foot. A shower 
came on just as the carriage overtook the pedestrian: the Prime 
Minister put his head out of the window, with— 
How blest is he who ne’er consents 
By ill advice to walk ; 
and the Bishop immediately retorted with— 
Nor stands in sinners’ ways, nor site 
Where men profanely talk. eee ee 
—Fyvom the Atheneum. _ . 
NOT AT CHURCH. oe 


‘What keeps our friend farmer B——— away from us?” was the 
anxious question proposed by a vigilant minister to his clerk, “I 
have not seen him amongst us,” continued he, ‘these three weeks, 
. ; pe oe 
cee OO 1 mp ary. shee Ae 
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I hops it is not Socinianism that keeps him away.” “No, your 
honour,” replied the clerk; “it is something worse than that,” 
‘Worse than Socinianism ? God forbid it should be Deism !”" “ No, 
your honour; it is something worse than that.” ‘ Worse than 
Deism ? Good heavens! I trust it is not Atheism?” ‘No, your 
honour; it is something worse than that.” ‘‘ Worse than Atheism ? 
Impossible !—nothing can be worse than Atheism!’ ‘ Yes it is, 
your honour; it is Rhewmatisin [” | 
ARCHBISHOP WHATELY’S WIT AND HUMOUR. 

Dr. Whately, after he had received the mitre, still continued the 
same jovial, free-and-easy man in manners that he had been as a 
Fellow and College Master at Oxford. With an abundant fund of 
anecdote, enlivened with humour and brilliant flashes of wit, he wase 
quite at home in convivial meetings of an intellectual kind in Dublin. 
All sorts of stories are current about his love of fun—how he got rid 
of a pompous professor of grammar, by challenging him to decline 
the word “ cat,” and, when the professor came to the vocative case, 
“O cat,” laughing at him, and asking him who ever called to a cat 
“O cat,” and not ‘‘ puss!’ How, on another occasion, he invited the 
Provost of Trinity, the Commander of the Forces, and all sorts of 
big-wigs to dinner, and then gravely asked the company, as a scien- 
tiffe question, “Why the white sheep eat more than the black 
sheep ?’—the answer being one which a savan would certainly not 
expect from a distinguished theologian—‘“ Simply because there are 
more of them.” To these stories may be added that of the English 
clergyman on a visit to Dublin, who, on being chaffed by the Arch- 
hishop more than he thought proper, stopped lim by saying, “ You 
forget, your Grace, that Iam not in your Diocese.” In 1831, when 
he was appointed to the Archbishopric, Dr. Arnold could write of 
him thus:—“‘In point of essential holiness there does not live a 
truer Christian than Whately. It grieves me that he is spoken of 
as dangerous and latitudinarian, because his intellect! nature 
keeps pace with his spiritual, instead of being left as Low Church- 
men leave it—a fullow field for all unsightly creeds to Hourish in. 
He is a truly great man in the truest sense of the word; and if the 
safety and welfare of the Protestant Church in Ireland depended on 
liuman instruments, none could be found in the whole empire so 
likely to maintain it.” Blanco White called Whately a “ sensible 
and refined John Knox.”—Atheneum. | -- 


SERMON ANECDOTES, — 7 


Sermons and sermon-makers have been favourite anecdotic topics 
from a very early date. We shall not, however, go further back 
than the seventeenth century. a ee - . - 
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eCharles the Second had peculiar notions of serinon-making. His 
Majesty was altocether in favour of extempore preaching, and wag 
unwilling to listen to the delivery of a written sermon. Patrick 
excused himself from a chaplaincy, “finding it very difficult to get 
a sermon without book.” On one occasion, the King asked the 
famous Stillingfleet, “‘ How it was that he always read his sermons 
before him, when he was informed that he always preached without 
book elsewhere?” Stillingfleet answered something about the awe 
of so noble a congregation, the presence of so great and wise a 
prince, with which the King himself was very well contented. 
‘‘ But pray,” continued Stillingfleet, “will your Majesty give me 
leave to ask you a question? Why do you read your speeches, 
,when you can have none of the same reasons?” “ Why, truly, 
Doctor,” replied the King, “your question is a very pertinent one, 
and so will be my answer. I have asked the two Houses so often 
and for so much money, that I am ashamed to look them in the 
face.” 

On one occasion, when unable or unwilling to sleep, Charles II. 
was so much pleased with a passage in a sermon by South, that he 
laughed outright; and, turning to Lawrence Hyde, Lord Rochester, 
“Odds fish! Lory,” said he, ‘your chaplain must be a Bishop; 
therefore, put me in mind of him next vacancy.” Of Barrow, he 
said that he was an unfair preacher, because as it had been explained, 
he exhausted every subject, and left no room for others to come after’ 
him; but the King’s allusion was made somewhat slyly to the length 
as well as excellence of Barrow’s sermons. | 
_ Charles had an odd notion on Nonconformist perception. Of 
Woolley, afterwards Bishop of Clonfert, he observed that he was a 
very honest man, but a very great blockhead—that he had given 
him a living in Suffolk, swarming with Noncontormists—that he 
had gone from house to house, and brought them all to church— 
that he had made him a Bishop for his diligence; but what he could 
have said to the Nonconformists he could not imagine, except he 
believed that his nonsense suited their nonsense. | 


An undesigned piece of symbolism once lost an Irish divine the 
anitre. Dr. Shecdan the friend of Dean Swift, was requested by o 
country clergyman to take his duty for him on the next Sunday. 
The Doctor, then in high favour at Dublin Castle, complied, and 
preached an old sermon on the words, “ Sufficient unto the day is. 
the evil thereof.” Now, the ere in question was the anniversar 
of the accession of the House of Hanover, and the supposed insult 
was never forgiven. | | ea . 
eT GE tne 7 e.g HH 2. 
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An odd circumstance occurred in 1772. On Feb, 21, complatht 
was made in the House of Commons of Dr. Nowel’s sermon, 
preached before them on the 30th of January, in which he vindicated 
Charles I., and drew a parallel between him and King George II. _ 
T. Townshend, jun., moved to have it burned by the hands of the 
common hangman; but as the House had, according to usual . 
custom, thanked the parson for his sermon, without hearing or read- 
ing it, they could not censure it now, without exposing themselves 
to great ridicule. However, it was subsequently resolved in the 
House, by 152 to 41, to expunge the thanks; Gen. as Dae Col. 
Fitzroy, and Charles Fox, all descendants of Charles I., voting’ 
igainst the sermon, as did even Dyson, and many other courtiers. 

The pulpit of St. Margaret's, Westminster, has been a very con-e 
troversial one. Here, in Charles’s time, all the Fast-day sermons 
were preached before Pym, Cromwell, Harrison (Praise God Bare- 
bates), and the rest of the then Parliament of England. Here, 
also, Hugh Peters preached, exciting the Parliament to bring 
Charles to trial; and from that same pulpit were subsequently de- 
livered many brilliant discourses in exccration of the Martyrdom. 
The sermon preached in this church by Dr. Croxall, before the 
House of Commons, on January 30, 1730, from the text, ‘‘ Take away 
the wicked from before the King, and his throne shall be established 
in righteousness,” however, so offended Sir Robert Walpole, that he 
srevented the thanks of the House being presented to the preacher. 
This was not lost upon Henley, the tub-orator, who wrote for the 
motto of his next lecture :— 


Away with the wicked before the king, 
Away with the wicked behind him ; 
His throne it will bless 
With righteousness, 
And we shall know where to find him. 


In the above year—a time of general distress—charity sermons 
were delivered from various pulpits im London, but with such sinall 
results as to excite the jokers. On nine-and-twenty shillings being 
collected after 2 charity sermon at a chapel in Bishopsgate, a copy 
was found posted on the wall :— 


8o little given at the chapel door | 

This people, doubtless, must be poor. 

So much at gaming thrown away | 

No nation, sure, so rich as they. | 

Britons ! *twere greatly for your glory, 
Should those who shall transmit your story, - 
Their notions of your grandeur frame - 

Not as-you give, but as you athe. 
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* We find a congenial oddity in the Edinburgh Fugitive Pieces, by 

W. Creech, F.R.S.: ‘Abridement of a Sermon, which took up an 

hour in delivering, from these words :—‘ Man is born to trouble.’ 
‘My Frienps, 


‘“‘ The subject falls naturally to be divided into four heads + 
1. Man’s entrance into the world. 
2. His progress through the world. 
3. His exit from the world ; and 
4, Practical reflections from what may be said. 
first, then : 
1. Man came into the world naked and bare, 
2. His progress through it is trouble and care ; 
3. His exit from it none can tell where. 
4, But if he does well here, he’ll be well there. 
Now I can say no more, my brethren dear, 
Should I preach on this subject from this time to next year. Amen.” 


Another piece of pulpit eccentricity was the persuasive reminder 
preached by a curate named Joseph, at Dublin Cathedral, by per- 
mission of Swift, before an oblivious great man, Butler, Duke of 
Ormond, from the significant text, “Yet did not the chief Butler 
remember Joseph, but forgot him.” | 

Preaching at individuals has been carried to great lengths. Bishop 
Warburton, in a sermon at Court, asserted that all preferments were 
bestowed on the most illiterate and worthless objects; and, in 
speaking, turned himself about, and stared at the Bishop of London. 

e added, that if any arose distinguished for merit and learning, 
there was a combination of dunces to keep him down. [Warburton 
expected the Bishopric of London himself when Terrick got it.] 

Most persons, not very hard-hearted, can feel for the divine, who, 
on being asked to preach a funeral sermon, did not find out, till he 
was in the pulpit, that the manuscript which he had taken from his 
stock had for text, ‘“And the begear died.” He at least, could 
sympathize with a friend of his who found himself in nearly as 
awkward a predicament, having to “‘improve” the death of a pious 
lady from the warning words, ‘‘ Remember Lot’s wife.” 

hen there was the curious specimen of electioneering zeal, 
reached by a clergyman of the Established Church, at Bradford, 
om the text, “ Are not two sparrows sold for one farthing ?” when 
Mr. Whitbread and Howard, the philanthropist, were candidates for. 
the representation of that town, in opposition to a Mr, William 
Wake and a Mr. Sparrow; the comforting encouragement to the 
former pair being declared: ‘ Fear ye not, therefore, ye are of more 
value than many sparrows.” eae 

In another sermon, something like the following enigmatical 
questions are proposed: Who is it that was not born, but died? 


‘+ 
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Who was born, but did not die? Who went through both birih ax 
death, but knew no corruption ?—the respective answers being Aduz, 
Enoch, and Lot’s Wife.—Communicated to Notes and Queries, No. 321. 


Dr. Warner; in a letter to Selwyn, tells of a trick of the neigh- 
bouring Lincolnshire parsons to hold a convocation on Saturdays— 
end then for whist, backgammon, and tobacco, till they could not 
see, hear, or speak. Royer, the servant of one of them, asked 
Humphrey, the servant of another, what the deuce could be the 
meuning that their masters met so on Saturdays, of all days? ‘“ Why! 
what do’st think, fool,” cried Numps, archly, ‘“‘but to change sar- 
munts among one another ?”—“ Neay, then,” said Roger, “IT am. 
zure as how they uses my measter very badly, for he always has the 
worst,” 

A clergyman preaching a wedding sermon, chose the following 
passage in the Psalms for his text : “ And let there be abundance of 
peace while the moon endureth.” | 

A dull preacher in a country church sent all the congregation to 
sleep, except an idiot, who sat with open mouth, listening. The 
parson enraged, and thumping the pulpit, exclaimed, “ hat! all 
asleep but this poor idiot!” ‘ Aye,” quoth the natural, ‘and if I 
had not been a poor idiot, I should have been asleep too.” 


Short sermons have been patronized in high places. Bishop 
Newton relates that when George IJ. had to receive the Holy 
Eucharist, his main anxiety was that the sermon on that day might 
be a short one, since otherwise, he was, to use his own words, ‘in 
danger of falling asleep, and catching cold.” The Bishop had taken 
care in his sermons at Court to come within the compass of twenty 
minutes ; but after this, especially on great festivals, he never: ex- 
ceeded fifteen minutes, so that tle King sometimes said to the Clerk 
of the Closet, ‘‘a good short sermon.” | 

Sterne’s Sermons are, in general, very short, which circumstance 
gave rise to the following joke at Bull’s Library, at Bath :—A foot- 
man had been sent by his lady to purchase one of Smallbridge’s 
sermons, when, by mistake, he asked for a smali religious sermon. 
The bookseller being puzzled how to reply to his request, a gentle-_ 
man present suggested, “‘ Give him one of Sterne’s.” Once he was. 
invited to preach before the Ambassador, at Paris. The little chapel 
in the Faubourg St. Honoré, “ pres barriére du Louvre,” had echoed 
the dull utterances of a Dr. Tratl, who wearied Wilkes sadly. But 
now it was filled to overflowing with the most motley congregation te 
“here were all nations, believers and unbelievers, Humes, Diderots, 
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P Holbachs, all gathered to hear famous Parson Yorick. The sermon 
was worthy of the occasion, and was perhaps the strangest of all his 
strange sermons. ie selected Hezekiah (‘an odd subject, you and 
mother will say,” he wrote to Lydia)—and giving out the following 
text-—" And he suid, What have they scen in thine house? And Hezekiah 
ansmered, All the things that are in mine house have they seen: there is 
nothing among all my treasures that Ihave not showed them’’—startled 
the audience with, “And where was the harm, you'll say, in all 
this?” He then proceeded to explan the whole story ina pleasant 
discourse, admirable in style, and very practical in tone. Nothing 
can be more admirable than his remarks on the motive of human 
actions. —(Titzpatrick’s Life of Sterne.)—One of Sterne’s congrera- 
tion was heard to say he greatly admired his sermon, but he expected 
every moment to see the preacher throw his wig, in playful humour, 
at one of his hearers. 


Of the wonderful preaching of George Whitefield we have many 
special records. ‘The prodigious effects produced by his words are 
said to have been chiefly due to the tone and manner which set them 
off. Whitefield spoke so loudly, and with so perfect an intonation, 
that Franklin, by going to the furthest point at which he was dis- 
tinctly audible, and allowing two square feet to each person in 
a semicircle, of which the pulpit was the centre, fourd he could 
be easily heard by 30,000 people. His voice was captivating as 
powerful. Franklin states that it produced the same kind of pleasure 
with beautiful music, and that without being interested in the 
subject it was impossible not to be gratitied with the perfection of 
the elocution. His vehemence was excessive. A poor man said he 
preached like a lion. Sometimes he stamped; sometimes wept, 
sometimes stopped, exhausted by emotion, and appeared as if about 
to expire. He usually vomited after his exertions, and sometimes 
brought up blood. But all this tempest of passion was managed 
with art so admirable that it wore the appearance of uncontrollable 
nature. Passages which repel the reader by their extravagance and 
impropriety, entranced the most fastidious auditors by the sheer 
force of his extraordinary delivery. Nothing which was intended 
to be reverent could well seem less so than his address to the atten- 
dant angel, whom he supposed to be about to ascend from his station 
-among the multitude without being able to report that a single 

person had been turned from error. He stamped with his foot, 
Fitted up his hands and eyes to heaven, and cried aloud, ‘Stop, 
Gabriel! stop Gabriel! stop ere you enter the sacred portals, and 
yet carry with you the news of one sinner converted to God,” This 
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impetuous apostrophe to an imaginary being as to a real messeng€r 
between heaven and earth, which appears to the cool judgment no 
less ludicrous than profane, was accompanied with such animated, — 
‘yet natural action, that the philosophic Hume declared ‘it to have 
surpassed anything he had ever witnessed, Another highly-wrought 
passage of questionable taste, in which, after exclaiming, ‘ Look 
yonder, what is that I see?” he depicted the agony of the Saviour 
in the garden, as though the scene were passing before the eyes of his 
congregation, was frequently repeated in his addresses, and, strange 
to relate, those who were familiar with it were not less affectec 
than the first time they were present. | 
Whitefield’s first sermon was preached to a crowded audience in 
the church of his native parish. He had, when a boy, been no* 
contemptible actor, a circumstance which, in his journals, he wishes 
to be able to record in tears of blood, but which was, prybably, of 
great advantage to him on his first appearance in the puipit. He 
had, indeed, many natural advantages. He was something above 
the middle stature, well proportioned, though at that time slender, 
and remarkable for a native gracefulness of manner. His complexion 
was very fair, his features regular, his eyes small and lively} of a 
dark blue colour: in recovering from the measles he had contrieted 
a squint with one of them; but this peculiarity rather rendered the 
expression of his countenance more rememberable than any degiee 
lessened the effect of its uncommon sweetness. His voice excellad 
both in melody and compass, and its fine modulations were happil\ 
accompanied by that grace of action which he possessed in an emi-\, 
nent degree, and which has been said to be the chief requisite of an \ 
orator. | | | 
Whitefield made his first essay in freld-preaching at Kingswood, 
near Bristol, to the poor colliers, February 17, 1739. The deep 
silence of his rude micitors was the first proof that he had impressed 
them ; and it may well be imagined how greatly the consciousness 
and confidence of his own powers must have been increased, when, 
as he says, he saw the white gutters made by the tears which plen- 
tifully fell down their black ee tied as they came out of their 
enal-pits. ‘The open firmament above me,” says he, “ the prospect 
of ‘he adjacent fields, with the sight of thousands and thousands, 
s0MC in coaches, some on harecback: and some in the trees, and at 
times 441 affected and drenched in tears together; to which some- 
times Wi: added the solemnity of the approaching evening, was 
almost touch for, and quite overcame me.” 3 . a 
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 Wesley’s Snquence was recommended ‘by a dignified manner, an 
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H&rmonious voice, and a thorough persuasion of the. truth and im- 
portance of all which he asserted, employed on the most awful 
truths ; and deriving fresh effect from the apparent condescension of 
the speaker to persons little accustomed to tenderness or solicitude 
from those in a superior station, might well thrill the heart and give 
any direction to their feelings which he thought proper. “ Oh!” 
said John Nelson, one of his most ardent converts, speaking of the 
first time he heard Wesley preach, ‘that was a blessed morning for 
my soul! As soon as he got upon the stand, he stroked back his 
hair and turned his face towards where I[ stood, and I thought he 
fixed his eyes on me. His countenance struck such an awful dread | 
upon me before I heard him speak, that it made my heart beat like 
*the pendulum ofa clock; and when he did speak, I thought his 
whole discourse was aimed at me.” Nelson might well think thus, 
for it was a peculiar characteristic of Wesley in his discourses, that 
in winding up his sermons—in pointing his exhortations and driving 
them home—he spoke as if he were addressing himself to an indi- 
vidual, so that everyone to whom the condition which he described 
was applicable, felt as if he were singled out; and the preacher’s 
words. were then like the eyes of a portrait which seem to look at 
every beholder. ‘‘ Who,” said the preacher, ‘‘ Who art thou, that 
now seest and feelest both thine inward and outward ungodliness ? 
Thou art the man! I want thee for my Lord, I challenge cice for 
a child of God by faith. The Lord hath need of thee. Thou who 
feelest thou are just fit for hell, art just fit to advance his glory— 
the glory of his free grace, justifying the ss a and him that 
worketh not. O come quickly! Believe in the Lord Jesus: and 
thou, even thou, art reconciled to God.” 5 
This discourse must have been nearly akin to what has, in our 
times, been termed “terrific preaching.” Mr. Leifchild, the Non- 
conformist, in one of his sermons, at the close of a striking descrip- 
tion of the alarm felt by a sinner at the approach of death, exclaimed 
in a wild tone, “‘ His friends rush to him—he is gone!’ Then, with 
solemn impressiveness, the preacher added, ‘‘ He is dead!” and at 
last, in a voice that came on the ear like low thunder, he pro- 
nounced, ‘ He is damned’? Talfourd describes the effect as “ petri- 
fying and withering : it seemed as though he had actually witnessed, 
while he spoke, the passage of a soul into eternity, and the sealing 
of its irrevocable doom,” | a 


_ When Bishop Blomfield was Rector of Dunton, he had, in 1816, 
to preach the visitation sermon to the clergy at Aylesbury. In 
writing to a friend on the choice of a subject, he says, “I was 
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thinking of discussing the utility of learning to the clerical pro- 
fession, but the mention of this might give offence to my worthy 
brethren in the Archdeaconry of Bucks; as it would be unpolite to 
liold forth in praise of a fair complexion to a party of negresses,” 
This sort of smartness, combined with peremptory manners in 
transacting parochial business, made him as much feared as ad- 
mired by the countryfolk, one of whom remarked, “T call him Mr. 
Snaptrace.” — a 

At Chesterford he preached on the text, “The fool hath said in 
his heart, There is no God.” He preached ea tempore, for the first 
and only time in his life, havine forgotten his written sermon. 
Anxious to know how hie had succeeded, he asked one of his congre-, 
gation, on his way home, how he liked the discourse :—‘‘ Well, Mr. 
Blomtield,” replied the man, ‘I liked the sermon well enough; but_ 
I can’t say I agree with you; JZ think there de a God !” 

Dr. Blomfield confessed that he had never lieard but one good 
yreacher, and that was Rowland Hill. Dr. Maltby accompanied Dr, 
3lomfield, and greatly admired the discourse; but when Mr, Hill 
floundered in attempting two pieces of Greck criticism, the two 
future bishops sat and winked at cach other. One clergyman, at 
least, paid the Bishop the compliment of stealing his sermon, in 
which he stoutly denied that the fall of the Brunswick Theatre was 
a divine judgment on the particular sufferers, and applied it to the 
visitation of the cholera. : 


Andrewes, of St. James’s, Piccadilly, “had the merit of preaching 
not his own sermons; he used to preach Paley ;” and when asked 
to publish his sermons, ‘‘ declined, saying, he could not publish his 
manner with them.” 


When, in 1764, the Duke of York’s remittances were stopped, and 
he was ordered home on account of the Prince’s extravagance abroad 
having made a public clamour,—a popular preacher delivered a 
sermon on the following text: “ The younger son gathered all 
together, and took his journey into a far country, and there wasted 
his substance with riotous living.”—St. Luke xv. 13. os 


_ Jrish divines have ever been noted for their eccentricities. None 
but a clergyman from beyond the Channel would, on being appointed 
to preach a “condemned” sermon, have selected an old University. 
discourse, and have promised the unfortunate criminal, who was to. 
be hanged on the morrow, that the remainder of the homily should’ 
_be given on the next Sunday. None buta sou of Erin would have 
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Mwvided hiy sermon into two parts, first addressing those who weve 
present, then those who were absent. We doubt not that the dis- 
senting minister, who declared that “ God takes care of all His living 
creatures—animate and inanimate,” was of Celtic origin, and own 
brother to him who said that “the heart of man is an empty vacuum, 
full of tigers and unclean deceits.” The history of misquotation 
would form a goodly volume. ‘Two instances must suffice. ‘‘ My 
dear friends,” said a female preacher of the sect Zrembleurs, “ nover 
forget those beautiful words of Holy Writ, AIl’s well that ends 
well,” An unlucky parson intended to take for his text, “ We shall 
not die, but be all changed; but, reading it from an old Bible, 
where the ¢ was rubbed out, he made it not die, but be all hanged.” 

Oe 

Dr. Parr preached the Spital sermon, at Christ Church, on the 
invitation of the Lord Mayor, Iarvey Combe, and, as they were 
coming out of the church together, “ Well,” said Parr, ‘‘ how did 
you like’ the sermon?” ‘ Why, Doctor,” replied his Lordship, 
‘there were four things in it that I did not like to hear.” ‘State 
them.” “Why, to speak frankly, then, they were the quarters of 
the church-clock, which struck four times before you had finished.” 
Yet Parr’s Spital Sermon, in 1799, occupied nearly three hours in 
its delivery ! 

Richard Baxter preached a sermon before Charles IT., which is 
supposed to have occupied an hour and a half in the delivery ;. and, 
though the title-page states it to have been preached “ coutractedly,” 
certain “ enlargements” are stated to have been made. ‘The length 
of Barrow’s sermons has been alluded to at page 200, He is said to 
have once preached three hours and a half. (Pope’s Lite of Bishop 
Ward, quoted in Abraham Hill’s ‘‘ Life of Barrow,” prefixed to the 
Oxford edition of his Works, 1880, i. xxi.) 

A correspondent of Notes and Qucrics observes: Very respectable 
precedents might be urged on this head. ‘The Apostle Paul, as 
Eutychus knew to his cost, on one occasion, at least, was “so long 
preaching” as to keep his hearers until midnight. ‘The Puritans 
were remarkable for the wordy and elaborate way in which they 
“opened” even a very simple text; and many of Bunyan’s discourses | 
would form a good-sized pocket volume. Hogarth has represented 
a clergyman preaching by the hour-glass, with the witty accom- 
paniment of a copy of Warwick’s Spare Minutes—a conceit that tells 
its own story very pleasantly. But what is the length of th» above 
sermons compared with the test of a man’s religious earnestness as 
sugeested by some Puritan in Old Mortality: “ Gan he sit sia hours 
on a wet hill-side listening to a sermon {” : te 
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Mr. Canning was once asked by an English clergyman how lie 
had liked the sermon he had preached before him. ‘‘ Why, it was a 
short sermon,” quoth Canning. ‘Oh, yes,” said the -preacher; 
“you know I avoid being tedious.” “ Ah, but,” replied Canning, 
you were tedious.” . 

Speaking of a eee preacher, Lord Brougham once said: “His 
style is so inflated that one of his sermons would fill the Nassau 
Balloon !” 

A woman in humble life was asked one day, on her way back 
from church, whether she had understood the sermon, a stranger 
having preached. ‘‘ Wud I hae the presumption !” was her simple 
and contented answer. | | 

‘Well, Master Jackson,” said his minister, walking homeward» 
after service, with an industrious labourer, who was a constant 
-attendant ; ‘‘ Well, Master Jackson, Sunday must be a blessed day 
of rest for you, who work so hard all the week! And you make a 
good use of the day ; for you are always to be seen at church!” ‘‘Ay 
sir,” replied Jackson ; ‘it is, indeed, a blessed day; I works har 
enough all the week; and then I comes to church o’ Sundays, and 
sets me down, and lays my legs up, and thinks o’ nothing.” 

Robert Hall was once rebuked by Matthew Wilks of the Taber- 
nacle, for “ talking nonsense” at a private party, after having just 
before preached an eloquent.sermon, ‘‘ Matthew,” replied Hall, 
“the difference between us is this: I talk my nonsense in the par- 
lour, thou talkest thine in the pulpit.” 

Dr. Arnold once preached a sermon against taking in the monthly 
numbers of Nicholas Nickleby. The sermon was not very effective ; 
but the protest against uninterrupted excitement, which was the 
pith of the discourse, was not unneeded. a 

A friend accused another of sleeping in church, which he flatly 
denied, insisting that he had been awake all the time. ‘“ Well, 
then,” said the accuser, “can you tell me what the sermon was 
about?” “ Yes, I can,” was the answer, “it was about half-an-hour 
too long.” | 

Among pertinent texts is that which Paley had chosen to preach 
on Mr, Pitt’s visit to Cambridge University, when he was Prime 
Minister: ‘‘ There is a lad here who has two loaves and five small 
fishes—but what are they among so many ?” 


ao MIND YOUR FIGURES. _ ay. ee 

On the occasion of the death of the Duke of York, in 1827, 
funeral sermons were preached in the various churches in London, 
and amongst them, at St. Andrew’s, Holborn; where the following 
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mastake arose in giving out the psalm to be sung. The rector, the 
Rev., W. Beresford, had directed, “three verses from the 62nd 
Psalm, beginning at the fifth verse ;” when his curate, the Rev. 
Mr. Hoole, as was his custom, wrote down the number of the Psalm, 
&c., and handed it to the clerk. Hoole had written the figures 
badly, and the clerk gave out three verses from the 52nd Psalm, — 
beginning at the fifth verse” (Brady and Tate, New Version) : 


God shall for ever blast thy hopes, 
And snatch thee soon away, &¢., 


and the three verses were actually sung by the congregation, greatly 
to the annoyance of the rector; and of poor Hoole, who was not 
much relieved upon being shown his own handwriting by the clerk 
‘in explanation of the circumstance. 


SCOTTISH PREACHERS. 


The experiences of the Scottish ministry are chequered with more 
oddity than the habitual gravity of the people might lead us to ex- 

ect. Here are a few instances. | 

A Scottish betteral (beadle), proud of the performance of his 
clergyman, said, in a triumphal tone to another beadle: “Eh, our 
minister had a great power o’ watter, for he greet and spat, and wat 
like mischief.” A beadle of one of the large churches in Glasgow, 
criticising the sermon of a minister from the country who had been 
preaching in the city church, characterized it as ‘Gude coarse 
country wark.”—Dean Ramsay’s Reminiscences. 

The greatest scholars are not invariably the best preachers; in- 
deed, the reverse appears to be common. Dr, MacKnight, the pro- 
found commentator, was nevertheless a heavy, dull preacher. His 
colleague, Dr. Henry, the author of the IZistory of England, with all 
his pleasantry and abilities, had himself as little popularity in the 
pulpit as his coadjutor: he had been remarking to Dr. MacKnight 
what a blessing it was that they two were colleagues in one charge, 
and: continued dwelling on the subject so long, that Dr. M., not 
quite pleased at the frequent reiteration of the remark, said that it 
certainly was 2 great pleasure to himself, but he did not see what 
great benefit it might be to the world. ‘“‘ Ah,” said Dr. Henry, “an 
it hadna been for that, there wad hae been twa toom (empty) kirks 
this day.” | | | 

A lengthy discourse is often provocative of a repartee. A preacher 
of an-hour-and-a-half discourses, being asked, as a gentle hint, of 
their possibly needless length, if he did not feel tired after preaching’ 
so long, he replied,,“ Na, na, I’m no tired;” adding, however, with 
much naiveré, * 


But, Lord, how tired the fouk whiles are.” 
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The old Scotch hearers were very particular on the subject of thetr 
ministers preaching old sermons. A proup of parishioners was, ol 
served to be somewhat merry on their way home. The minister— 
asked the cause of this. ‘ Indeed, sir,” replied the beadle, “ they 
were saying ye had preached an auld sermon to-day, but ] tackled 
them, for I tauld them it was no an auld sermon, for the minister 
had preached it no sax months syue.”—An old elder of Dr. Cook’s 
‘said to him one day: ‘‘ Now-a-days people make a work if a minister 
preach the same sermon over again in the course of two or three 
years. When I was a boy, we would have wondered if old Mr, W-—— 
had preached anything else than what we had heard the Sunday 
before.” | 

A dull sermon has often proved soporific. Dean Ramsay relates , 
that the Har] of aera was alarmingly ill; one distressing 
symptom being a total absence of sleep, without which the medics 
men declared he could not recover. His son, who was somewat 
daft, was seated under the table, and cried out, ‘Sen’ for that 
preaching-man frae Livingstone, tor he aye,sleeps in the kirk.” One 
of the doctors thought the hint worth attending to. The experiment 
of ‘‘ getting a minister till him” succeeded, and sleep coming on, he 
recovered, | 
An old Fife gentleman had been to church at Elie, and listening 

to a young and perhaps bombastic preacher, who happened to be 
officiating for the Rev. Dr. Milligan, then in the church. After 
service, meeting the Doctor in the passage, he introduced the young 
clergyman, who, on being asked by the old man how he aid, ele- 
vated his shirt-collar, and complained of fatigue, and being very 
much ‘tired.’ “ Tired, did ye say, my man,” said the old satirist, 
who was slightly deaf, ‘‘ Lord, man! if you're half as tired as I am, 
J pity ye” . | 

‘There is an eye to the economy of human life in the following. 
The Rev. Walter Dunlop, of Dumfries, while making his pastoral 
visitations, came to a farmhouse where he was expected; and the 
mistress, thinking that he would be in need of retreshment, proposed 
that he should take his tea before engaging in exercises, and said she 
would soon have it ready. Mr. Dunlop replied, “I aye tak’ my tea 
better when my work’sdone. Tl just be gaun on. Ye can hing 
the pan on, an’ lea’ the door ajar, an’ I'll draw to a close it the 
prayer when I hear the haam fizzin’.” | co 

_A parish minister was not only a long preacher, but, as the custom 
was, delivered two sermons on the Sabbath-day, ahd thus saved the 
parishioners two journeys to church. A young girl, who accom- 
panied her grandmother, was sufficiently wearied before the close of 
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the first discourse; but when, after singing and prayer, the good 
“munister opened the Bible, read a second text, and prepared to give 
asetond sermon, the girl, being both tired and hanes, lost all 
patience, and cried out to her grandmother, “Come awa, granny, 
and gang hame, this is a lane erace, and nae meat.” | 

Vory droll are the estimates of some congregations of the merits 
of their ministers. A worthy old clergyman having, wpon the occa- 
sion of a communion Monday, taken a text involving a discussion of | 
a strictly moral or practical question, was thus commented on by an 
ancient dame of the congrevation, who was previously acquainted 
with his style of discourse :—‘‘ If there’s an ih text in a’ the Bible, 
that creetur’s aye sure to tak’ it.” | | 

A. poor woman was asked if she ever attended Dr. Chalmers’s 
" church, in the West Port, for Divine Service. “ On ay,” she replied ;_ 
* there’s a man ca’ Chalmers preaches there, and T whiles gang in 
and hear him, just to encourage him, puir body !” : - 

A clergyman in the country had a stranger preaching for him one 
day, and meeting his beadle, he said to him, ‘‘ Well, Saunders, how 
did you like the sermon to-day?” ‘IT watna, sir, it was rather o’er 
plain and simple for me. J like thae sermons bae that jumbles the 
joodement and confounds the sense; Od, sir, I never saw ane that 
could come up to yoursel’ at that.” 

Canine intruders have been known to upset the eravity of many 
an audience. Dean Ramsay relates that a clergyman had been 
annoyed in the course of his sermon by restlessness and occasional 
whining of a dog, which at last began to bark outright. He looked 
out for the beadle, and directed him very peremptorily, “ John, carry 
that dog out.” John looked up to the pulpit, and with a very know- 
ing expression said, ‘Na, na, sir; I’se just make him yae out on his — 
ain four legs.” @ | 

A dog had been very troublesome in one of the Glasgow churches, 
and disturbed the congregation for some time, when the minister at 
last gave orders to the beadle, “Take out that dog; he’d waken a 
Glasgow magistrate.” 7 | 
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CHANCES OF THE BAR. 


‘Lorp Chief Justice Kenyon once said to a rich friend, asking his 
opinion as to the probable success of a son, ‘‘ Sir, let your son forth- 
with spend his fortune; marry, and spend his wife’s; and then he 
may be expected to apply with energy to his profession.” | 

This advice has also been attributed to Lord Thurlow, who with 
Dunning might be cited as practical examples of the stimulating 
effects of poverty. They used generally to “ dine together in vaca- 
tion time, at a small eating-house near Chancery-lane, where their 
meal was supplied to them at the charge of sevenpence-halfpenny a 
head.” Horne Tooke, who frequently made a third, added, in tell- 
ing this, “ Dunning and myself were generous, for we gave the girl 
who waited on us a penny a-piece; but Kenyon, who always knew 
the value of money, rewarded her with a halfpenny, and sometimes 
with a promise.” Erskine often spoke of the incentive at home in 
his wife and children twitching at his gown, and constraining him 
to exertion. 7 

Lord Abinger was so strongly impressed with the conviction, thu 
independence in point of circumstances was requisite, as well to give 
the candidate a fair chance as to keep up the respectability of the 
calling, that at one time he had serious thoughts of proposing a 
property qualification for barristers. In his opinion, 4000, a-year 
was the smallest income on which a barrister should begin. | 

Sir Thomas Buxton relates that he once asked Lord Abinger what 
was the secret of his pre-eminent success as an advocate. He replied 
that he took care to press home the one principal point of the case, 
without paying much attention to the in He also said that he © 
knew the secret of being short. ‘I find,” said he, “that when I 
exceed half an hour I am always doing mischief to my client; if I 
drive into the heads of the jury important matter, I drive out matter 
more important that I had previously lodged there.” se haya 

STUDY OF THE LAW. | : : 
_ When Mr. Wilberforce had a eo! talk with Lord Eldon, on the 
best mode of study far some young friends of his to be lawyers, the 
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ity was not encouraging :—‘‘I have no rule to give them, but 
tRat they must make up their minds to live like a hermit, and work 
likea horse.” Nevertheless the real labour once mastered, we may 


_ “drive several accomplishments abreast.” 


hy 


Mr. Charles Butler tells us that Fearne, the author of the 
Essay on Contingent Iemainders, was profoundly versed in medicine, 
chemistry, and mathcmatics—had obtained a patent for dyeing 
scarlet—and written a treatise on the Greek accent. The period of 
life at which students impair their health by study is generally from 
eighteen to twenty-five. | 
_ As to the overwhelming labour of the law, when it has been learned, 
the late Lord Abinger used to boast that he dined out every day 
during the whole of a long Guildhall sittings; and lawyers in full 
business spend evening after evening in the House of Commons. 

In a long list of examples, nothing strikes us more than the 
variety of plans of study, modes of life, kinds of talent, and degrees 
of industry, presented by it. Thurlow at Nando’s, and Wedderburn 
in the green-room; Murray before the looking-glass, and Eldon 
with the wet towel round his head; a judge’s son (Camden) 
neglected for twelve years, and an attorney’s (Hardwicke) fairly 
forced into the Solicitor-Generalship in five; Kenyon loving law, 
and Romilly detesting it; Dunning brought forward by an East 
India director, and Erskine by an old seaman; such things set all 
speculation at defiance, or bring us back at last to the sage remark 
of Vanvenargues, that “everything may be looked for from men 
and from events.” 


RISE OF LORD LOUGHBOROUGH. 

When Lord Loughborough first came to London, he was a 
constant attendant at the green-room, and associated with Macklin, 
Foote, and Sheridan (the father of Richard Brinsley), who assisted 
him to soften down his Scotch accent. But the main chance was 
not neglected. It is stated in Boswell’s Jolnson, that he solicited 
Strahan the printer, a countryman, to get lim employed in city 
causes; and his brother-in-law, Sir Harry Erskine, procured him the 
patronage of Lord Bute. When a man of decided talent and good | 


connexion does not stand on trifles, there is no necessity for specu- 


lating on the precise causes of his success. - | 
By the laws of England, the Lord Chancellor is held to be the 


' guardian of the persons and property of all such individuals as are 


said to be no. longer of sound mind, and good disposing memory— 


_ in fine, to have lost their senses. Lord Chancellor Loughborough 


once ordered to be brought to him a man against whom his heirs 


it 
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wished to take out a statute of lunacy. He examined him vex 
attentively, and put various questions to him, to all of which, he 
made the most pertinent and apposite answers. ‘This man mad!” 
thought he; “verily, he is one of the ablest men I ever met with.” 
Towards the end of his examination, however, a little scrap of paper, 
torn from a letter, was put into Lord Loughborough’s hand, on 
which was written “ Ezekiel.” This was enough for such a shrewd 
man as the Chancellor; who forthwith took his cue, ‘“ What fine 
poetry,” said his Lordship, “is in Isaiah!” “Very fine,” replied 
the man, “especially when read in the original Hebrew.” 
“And how well Jeremiah wrote!” “Surely,” said the man. 
‘What a genius, too, was Ezekiel!” ‘Do you like him?” said 
the man; “I'll tell you a secret—JZ am Ezckiel!” 


THE CHANCELLOR'S PURSE. 

Lady Hardwicke, the wife of the Chancellor, loved money as well 
as his lordship did, and what he got she saved. The purse in which 
the Great Seal is curried,is of very expensive embroidery, and was pro- 
vided, during Lord Hardwicke’s time, every year. Lady Hardwicke 
took care that it should not become the Seal-bearer’s perquisite, for 
she annually retained the purse herseJf; having remiously ordered 
that the velvet of which it was made should be of the length of the 
height of one of the state rooms at Wimpole, Lord Hardwicke’s 
seat in Cambridgeshire. So many of the old purses were thus saved, 
that Lady Hardwicke had enough velvet to hang the state-room 
throughout, and make curtains for the state bed. 

Lord Hardwicke, on one occasion, made a warlike harangue on 
quitting the woolsack to address the House of Lords; carried away 
by the national enthusiasm, beyond his accustomed moderation and 
even gentleness of speech, he was declaiming with vehemence on 
the Spanish depredations in 1739, when Sir Robert Walpole, stand- 
ing on-the throne, said to those near him, ‘ Bravo, Colonel Yorke, 
bravo !” 

LORD FOLEY'S WILL. 

Lord Foley, finding his two sons inordinately addicted to gambling, 
left the bulk of his property to the son of his eldest son, and only 
gave a life income to the two brothers. The sons, who had reckoned 
on their’s father’s death to clear off their gambling debts, actually. 
attempted to get an Act of Parliament passed to set aside the will; 
and so strong was the pressure exercised by a fashionable society, 
which thought it very hard on two fine young men to be kept 
from gambling, that the Bill all but passed through the Lords, and 
Tord M. nafield and Lord Camden retired reiLer than vote against 
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it® Charles Fox, for whom the two brothers were bound to the 
‘Sxtent of 40,0002., did not hesitate to use all his great social and 
Pwrliamentary influence in order to procure a vote sanctioning this 
nionstrous invasion of law. | 
| LORD NORTHINGTON. 
Lord Northington was one of the “ swearing chancellors.” When 
his Lordship was chosen a governor of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
a smart gentleman, who was sent with the staff, carried it in the 
evening, when the Chancellor happened to be drunk. ‘ Well Mr. 
Bartlemy,” said his Lordship, snufiing, “what have you to say ?” 
The man, who had sears a formal harangue, was transported to 
have so fair an opportunity given him of uttering it, and with much 
dapper gesticulation congratulated his Lordship on his health, and 
the nation on enjoying such great abilities. The Chancellor stopped 
him short, saying, ‘‘ By God, itisa lie! J have neither health nor 
abilities; my bad health has destroyed my abilities.” In his last 
illness he was recommended to avail himself of the services of a 
certain prelate. ‘‘He will never do,” said the Chancellor; “I 
should have to acknowledge that one of my heaviest sins was in 
having made him a bishop.” | 
Lady Northington, who was an ignorant woman, told George ITT. 
at a soap oc that their country-house was built by Zndigo 
Jones, To this the King replied that he “thought so by the style.” 
» When her Ladyship related this conversation to Lord Northington, 
the latter remarked, to her surprise, that he could not well tell 
which was the greatest fool, she or his Majesty. 


RISE OF THE GREAT LORD CAMDEN, 


This illustrious judge, (Charles Pratt,) lost his father when only 
ten years old; and from the reduced circumstances of his family, 
was placed upon the foundation at Eton, where he had the good 
fortune to form a lasting friendship with William Pitt, afterwards — 
“the great Commoner”; but, it was long before this or any other 
influence brightened Mr. Pratt’s prospects. It was a remarkable 
circumstance, (says Lord Brougham,) that although Lord Camden 
entered the profession with all the advantages of elevated station, 
he was less successful in his pursuit, and came more slowly into the 
emoluments of the profession, than almost all others who can be 
mentioned, who have raised themselves to its more eminent heights, — 

from humble and even obscure beginnings. One can hardly name 

any other chief-judge, except Bacon himself, who was the son of a. 
chief-justice. Lord Camden’s father presided in the Court of King’s 

Bench, He himself was called to the Bar in his twenty-fourth 
ie | | | of. ) 
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year, and he continued to await the arrival of clients—“ their 
knocks at his door while the cock crew”.—for fourteen long years; 
but to wait in vain. In his 88th year, he was, like Lord Eldongon 
the point of retiring from Westminster Hall, and had resolved to 
shelter himself from the frowns of Fortune within the walls of his 
college, there to live upon a fellowship till a vacant living in the 
country should fall to his share. ; 

This resolution he communicated to his friend, Lord Henley, 
afterwards Lord Northington, who vainly endeavoured to rally him 
out of a despondency for which, it must be confessed, there seemed 
vood ground. He consented, however, at his friend’s solicitation, 
to go once more the Western Circuit, and through his kind offices 
received a brief, as his junior, in an important cause. ‘The leader’s 
accidental illness threw upon Mr. Pratt the conduct of the cause, ° 
and lis great eloquence, and his far more important qualifications 
of legal knowledge and practical expertness in the management of 
business, at once opened for him the way to u brilliant fortune. He 
obtained the verdict, and received several retainers before he left 
the Hall. He was made a King’s Counsel in 1755, and in 1757 
was appointed Attorney-General by his old friend Pitt, who was 
Prime Minister. He now had an opportunity of acting upon the 
ereat principles of justice for which he had contended so long. 
When John Wilkes was seized and committed to the Tower for the 
North Briton, No. 45, his Lordship granted him a habeas corpus, and 
on being brought before the Common Pleas, discharged him from 
his confinement, amid the shouts of the people, which were heard 
with dismay at St. James’s. After the liberation of Wilkes, he con- 
demned successtully ‘‘ general warrants” and “ search-warrants for 
papers,” which rendered him the idol of the nation. Busts and 
prints of him were hawked through remote villages; a Reynolds’ 
portrait of him was hung up in the Guildhall; he had the freedom 
of London presented to him in a gold box; he grimly laid down the 
law from sign-posts; English journals and travellers carried his 
fame over Europe. He was raised to the peerage, and next year 
made Lord Chancellor. 


POPE AND LORD MANSFIELD. 


For some time after Murray’s call to the Bar, he was without any 
ractice. There is a letter from Pope, in answer to one from him, 
in which he mentions this shortcoming with good humour. A 
speech which he made as counsel at the bar of the House of Lords 
brought him into notice, to which Pope alludes in the following 
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Graced as thou art, with all the power of words, 
So known, so honour’d, at the House of Lords. 
The second of these lines is a great falling-off from the first; 
they were thus parodied by Colley Cibber: 


Persuasion tips his tongue whene’er he talks, 
And he has chambers in the King’s Bench Walks. 
To these chambers Pope has an allusion in one of the least read, 
but not least beautiful of his compositions—his imitation of the first 
ode of the fourth book of Horace: 


To Number Five direct your doves, 

There spread round Murray all your blooming loves ; 
Noble and young, who strikes the heart 

With every sprightly, every dulcet part ; 

Equal the injur’d to defend, 

To charm the mistress, or to fix the friend. 

He with an hundred hearts refin’d, 

Shall spread thy conquests over half the kind ; 

To him each rival shall submit, 

Make but his riches equal to his wit, 


The two last verses allude to an unsuccessful address made by his 
lordship, in the early part of his life, to a lady of great wealth. 
Pope adverts to it in the following lines :-— 

Shall one, whom nature, learning, birth conspir’d 
To form, not to admire, but be admir’d, 


Sigh, while his Chloe, blind to wit and worth, 
Weds the rich dulness of some son of earth ? 


Tt has been argued that his knowledge of the law was by no 
means profound ; and that his great professional eminence was owing 
more to his oratory than his knowledge. To this early charge 
against him, Pope thus alludes :— 

The Temple late two brother serjeants saw, 
Who deem’d each other oracles of law ; 
Each had a gravity would make you split, 
And shook his head at Murray as a wit. 
Imitations of Horace, book ii. epist, if. 
| A CURIOUS TRIAL. 

In 1771, a strange trial took place, before Lord Mansfield, in the 
Court of King’s Bench, with the object of recovering the sum of a 
wager of five hundred guineas laid by the Duke of Queensbury 
(then Lord March) with a Mr. igot, whether Sir William Cod- 
-rington or old Mr. Pigot should die first. It had singularly happened. 
that Mr. Pigot died suddenly the same morning, of the gout in his. 
head, but before either of the parties interested in the result of the 
wager could by any possibility have been made acquainted with the 
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fact. By the counsel for the defendant, it was agreed that (as ig, 
the case of a horse dying before the day on which it was to be ryn), 
the wager was invalid and annulled. Lord Mansfield, however, was 
of a different opinion; and after a brief charge from that great 
lawyer, the jury brought in a verdict for the plaintiff of five hundred 
guineas, and sentenced the defendant to pay the costs of the suit. 


TWOFOLD ILLUSTRATION. 


Sir Fletcher Norton was noted for his want of courtesy. When 
leading before Lord Mansfield on some question of manorial right, 
he chanced unfortunately to say, “My lord, I can illustrate the 

‘point in an instance in my own person; I myself have two little 
manors.” The judge immediately interposed with one of his blandest 
smiles, ‘‘ We all know it, Sir Fletcher.” 7 

Lord Sandwich said of Mansteld, that “his talents were more 
for common use, and more at his fingers’ ends, than those of any 
other person he had known.” 


DUNNING, LORD ASHBURTON. 


Dunning got nothing for some years after his call to the Bar, 
which was about 1756. ‘‘ He travelled the Western Circuit,” says 
the historian of Devonshire, Mr. Polwhele, “but had not a single 
brief; and had Lavater been at Exeter in the year 1759, he must 
have sent Counsellor Dunning to the hospital of idiots. Not a 
feature marked him for the son of wisdom.” He was, notwithstand- 
ing, recommended by Mr. Hussey, a King’s Counsel, to the Chair- 
man of the East India Company, who was looking out for sume 
one to draw up an answer to a memorial delivered by the Dutch 
government, The manner in which Dunning performed this piece 
of service gained him some useful connexions ; and an opportune fit 
of the gout, which disabled one of the leaders of the Western Circuit, 
did still more for him. The leader in question handed over his brietis 
to Dunning, who made the most of the Artes His crowning 
triumph was his argument against the legality of “ general 
warrants,” delivered in 1765. te was indebted for his bricf in this 
famous case to Wilkes, whose acquaintance he had formed at 
Nando’s, the Grecian, and other cotfeehouses about the. Temple 
which, at that time, were still the resort of men of wit and 
pleasure. — | _— 

When Dunning was Solicitor-General, he diverted himself by 
making an excursion, in vacation-time, to Prussia. From his title 
of Solicitor-General, the king supposed him to be a general officer 
in the British army; so he invited him to a great teview of his 
troops; and mounted him, as an eminent military person, upon one 
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g his finest chargers. The charger carried the Solicitor-General 
through all the evolutions of the day, the ‘‘ General” in every move- 
inént “being in a most dreadful fright, and the Horse's duty never 
allowing him to dismount. He was so terrified and distressed by 
this great compliment, that he said he would never go abroad again — 
as a general of any sort. | 


NOVEL-READING. 


Lord Camden was a great reader of novels, upon which Charles 
Butler remarks: ‘‘ Surely the hour of relaxation is as well employed 
in reading Jom Jones, or Clarissa, or any of the novels attributed 
to Sir Walter Scott, as in the perusal of the productions of party 
pens.” 

At a house of great distinction, ten gentlemen of taste were de- 
sired to frame, each of them, a list of the ten most entertaining 
works which they had read. One work only found its way into each 
list: it was Gil Blas. | 


LORD KENYON’S PARSIMONY AND ILL-TEMPER. 


Lord Kenyon studied economy even in the hatchment put up 
over his house in Lincoln’s-inn-fields after his death. The motto 
was certainly found to be “ Mors janua vita” —this being at first sup- 

osed to be the mistake of the painter. But when it was mentioned 
to Lord Ellenborough, “ Mistake!’ exclaim his lordship, “it is no 
mistake. The considerate testator left particular directions in his 
will that the estate should not he burdened with the expense of a 
diphthong !” Accordingly, he had the glory of dying very rich. After 
the loss of his eldest son, he said with great emotion to Mr. Justice 
Allan Park, who repeated the words soon atftcr to the narrator— 
** How delighted George would be to take his poor brother from the 
earth, and restore him to life, although he receives 250,0002. by 
his decease |’? Lord Kenyon occupied a large, gloomy house in- 
_Lincoln’s-inn-fields : where, it was said,—‘ All the year through it. 
is Lent in the kitchen and Passion-week in the parlour.” Some one 
having mentioned that, although the fire was very dull in the 
kitchen-grate, the spits were algags bright,—“‘ It is quite irre- 
levant,” said Jekyll, “to talk about the spits, for nothing ‘turns’ 
upon them.” 7 * 

Chief-Justice. Kenyon was curiously economical about the adorn- 
ment of his head. It was observed for 2 number of years before he 
died, that he had two hats and two wigs—of the hats and the wigs 

one was dreadfully old and shabby, the other comparatively spruce. 
He always carried into court with him the very old hat and tha 
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comparatively spruce wig, or the very old wig and the comparatively 
spruce hat. On the days of the very old hat and the comparatively 
spruce wig, he shoved his hat under the bench, and displayed his 
wig; but on the days of the very old wig and the comparatively 
spruce hat, he always continued covered. He might often be seen 
sitting with his hat over his wig, but the Rule of Court by which 
he was governed on this point is doubtful. __ 

Lord Kenyon’s hasty and ungovernable temper, and his partiali- 
ties and antipathies, made him widely disliked by the Bar; while 
his absurd misapplication of a few stock Latin quotations made him 
notoriously ridiculous. He had, however, the singular good fortune 
to elicit two bon-mots from George III., who, on one occasion, said. 
to him, ‘‘ My Lord, by all I can hear, it would be well if you would 
stick to your good law, and leave off your bad Latin ;” and on 
another occasion, the king remarked, “‘ My Lord Chief-Justice, I 
hear that you have lost your temper, and from my great regard for 
you 2 am very glad to hear it, for I hope you will find a better 
one. 

BAR BLUNDERS. 


The Bar has its misses. Gencral knowledge is unquestionably 
necessary for the lawyer. ludicrous mistakes have frequently 
occurred through the deficiencies of some of them in this respect. 
We have heard an anecdote somewhere of an eminent barrister ex- 
amining a witness in a trial, the subject of which was a ship. He 
asked, amongst other questions, ‘‘ Where the ship was at a par- 
ticular time?” “Oh!” replied the witness, ‘‘ the ship was then in 

uarantine.” ‘In Quarantine, was she? And pray, sir, where is 
Ouarantine ?” Another instance, given by Mr. Chitty, of the value 
of general knowledge to the lawyer, is worth citing. It is well 
known that a judge was so entirely ignorant of insurance causes, 
that, after having been occupied for six hours in trying an action 
‘on a policy of insurance upon goods (Russia duck) from Russia, 
he, in his address to the jury, complained that no evidence ‘had been 
given to show how Russia Tacks mistaking the cloth of that name 
for the bird) could be damaged by sea water, and to what extent !” 

A learned barrister once quoting some Latin verses to a brother 
“wig,” who did not appear to understand them, “Don’t you know 
the lines ?” said he; ‘‘they are in Martial.” ‘ Marshall,” replied 
his friend, ‘‘ Marshall—oh ! I know—the Marshall who wrote on 
underwriting.” When this anecdote was related to a certain judge 
of the Court of Review, he is reported to have said, “ Why, after 
cn is not much difference between an waderwriter and a minor 
poet, | exe _ | , 
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CONSCIENTIOUS FEES. 

. A general retainer of 1000 guineas was brought to Topping, to 
cover the Baltic cases then in progress. His answer was, that this 
indicated either a doubt of his doing his duty on the ordinary terms 
known to the profession (one guinea, particular, or five guineas 
sien retainer,) or an expectation that he should do something 
veyond the line of his duty; and therefore he must decline it. His 
clerk then accepted the usual fee of five guineas, and he led on these 
important cases for the defendants.—Lord Brougham. 

A certain Serjeant was once arraigned before the Circuit mess for 
unprofessional conduct in taking silver from a client, when he de- 
fended himself by saying, “I took all the poor devil possessed in — 
the world, and I hope you don’t call that unprofessional.” But the 
learned Serjeant was fined notwithstanding. | 


PROVING AN ALIBI. 


“The usual defence of a thief, (says H. Fielding, on the Znerease of 
Robbers,) especially at the Old Bailey, is an alibi: to prove this by 
perjury is a common act of Newgate friendship; and there seldom 
is any difficulty in procuring such witnesses. I remember a felon to 
have been proved to be in Ireland at the time the robbery was sworn 
to have been cone in London, and acquitted ; but he was scarce gone 
from the bar, when the witness was himself arrested for a robbery 
committed in London at that very time when he swore both he and 
his friend were in Dublin; for which robbery, I think, he was tried 
und executed.” 
“NO JUDGE.” 


A certain judge of our time, having somewhat hastily delivered 
judgment in a particular case, a king’s counsel observed, in a tone 
ib enough to reach the bench, ‘‘ Good heavens! every judgment 
of this court is a mere toss-up.” ‘ But heads seldom win,” observed 
2 learned barrister sitting bel him. On another occasion this wit 

roposed tie following riddle fur solution—‘‘ Why does the 
judge in question) commit an act of bankruptcy every day?” The 
answer was, ‘ Because he daily gives judgment without consi- 
deration.” | | 





THE RULING PASSION. 


A Mr. , 2 Master in Chancery, was on his death-bed—a ver 
wealthy man. Some occasion of great urgency occurred, in whict 
it was necessary to make an affidavit; and the attorney, missing one 
or two other masters, whom he inquired after, ventured to ask if 
Mr, ~—— would be able to receive the deposition. The proposal 
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seemed to give him crac | strength : his clerk was sent for, and, 
the oath taken in due form. The master was lifted up in his bed, 
and with difficulty subscribed the paper. As he sunk down again ‘he 
made a signal to his clerk—“ Wallace.” “Sir!” “ Your ear— 
lower: have you got the half-crown ?” He was dead before morning, 


| HORSE-DEALING TRIALS. 

‘Tn the art of cross-examining a witness Curran was pre-eminent. 
What could be cleverer than his repartee in a horse cause, when he 
asked the jockey’s servant his master’s age, and the man retorted, 
with ready gibe, “I never put my hand into his mouth to try!” 
The laugh was avainst the counsellor till he made the bitter reply-—— 
“You Yd perfectly right, friend; for your master is said to be a 
erent bite.” 

Erskine displayed similar readiness in a case of breach of war- 
ranty. The horse taken on trial had become dead-lame, but the 
witness to prove it said he had a cataract in his eye. ‘ A singular 
proof of lameness,” suggested the Court. “It is cause and effect,” 
remarked Erskine; “‘ for what is a cataract but a fall ?” 


NORTHUMBRIAN WITNESSES. 

Of the difficulty experienced at times by judges and counsel in 
making out the evidence of Northumbrian witnesses, these are comical 
illustrations, The inundation of 1771, which swept away the greater 
part of the old Tyne Bridge, was long remembered and alluded to 
with emphasis as “ the fluod.” On one occasion Mr. Adam Thompson 
was put into the witness-box at the Assizes. The counsel asking his 
name, received for answer—‘“‘ Adam, sir; Adam ‘Thompson.”— 
‘“Where do you live ?”—“ At Paradise, sir” (Paradise is a village 
about a mile and a half west of Newcastle).—‘‘ And how long have 
you dwelt in Paradise ?” continued the barrister.—<‘ Ever since the 
flood”? was the answer, made in all simplicity and with no intention 
to raise a laugh. It is needless so sa thut the Judge had to ask for 
explanations. On another occasion William Russel, deputy-surveyor 
of the town, said from the witness-box, “As I was going along I 
saw a hubbleshew coming out of a chair-foot.” His Lordship was 
amazed. What on earth was a “hubbleshew” that it could come 
out of a chair-foot? ‘ My Lord,” explained a barrister, learned in 
the dialect of the natives, ‘a ‘chair-foot’ is the lower part of a 
narrow lane or alley; and ‘ hubbleshew’ is a term signifying riotous 
concourse of disorderly people.” —The Athenqum, | 

ALMANACKS IN EVIDENCK. wee 
The following anecdote serves to exemplify how necessary it is 
upon any important occasion to scrutinise the accuracy of a state- 
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| npn before it is taken upon trust. A fellow was tried at the Old 
Bailey for highway robbery, and the prosecutor swore positively to 
him’, saying he had-seen his face distinctly, for it was a bright moon- 
light night. ‘The counsel for the prisoner cross-questioned the man 
so as to make him repeat that assertion, and insist upon it. He then. 
afirmed that this was a most important circumstance and a most 
fortunate one for the prisoner at the bar; because tlie night on which 
the alleged robbery was said to have been coni:nitted was one in 
which there had been no moon: it was then during the dark quarter ! 
In proof of this he handed an almanack to the bench,—and the 
prisoner was acquitted accordingly. The prosecutor, however, had 
stated everything truly; and it was known afterwards that the 
~almanack, with which the counsel came provided, had been prepared 
and printed fur the occasion. 


LAW OF LIBEL. 


Lord Ligonier was killed by the newspapers, and wanted to pro- 
secute them: his lawyer told him it was impossible—a tradesman 
might prosecute, as such a report might affect his credit. ‘ Well, 
then,” said the old man, ‘I may prosecute too, for I can prove I 
have been hurt by this report: [ was going to marry a great for- 
tune who thought I was but 74; the newspapers have said I am 80, 
and she will not have me.” | 


SWALLOWING A WRIT. 


In Manning and Bray’s History of Surrey we find the following 
strange story, with a voucher for its truth. In Newington church 
is buried Mr. Sergeant Davy, who died in 1780. He was originally 
a chemist at Exeter; and a Sheriffs officer coming to serve on him 
a process from the Court of Common Pleas, he civilly asked him to 
drink; while the man was drinking Davy contrived to heat a poker, 
and then told the bailiff that if he did not eat the writ, which was of 
sheepskin and as goud as mutton, he should swallow the poker! ‘The 
man preferred the parchment; but the Court of Common Pleas, not 
then accustomed to Mr. Davy’s jokes, sent for him to Westminster Hall, 
and for contempt of their process committed him to the Fleet Prison. 
From this circumstance, and some unfortunate man whom he met 
there, he acquired a taste for the law: on his discharge he applied 
himself to the study of it in earnest, was called to the bar, made a 
nerjeant, and was for a long time in good practice. ryt 


WITNESSES TO CHARACTER. 


_“ What do you know of his moral character ?” asked the president 
of the court-martial of a sailor in Jerrold’s dramatic version of Blach-— 
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eyed Susan. “ A good deal,” is the answer; “he plays on the fid@le 
like an angel.” | e 

The late Earl Dudley wound up an eloquent tribute to the vir- 
tues of a deceased Baron of the Exchequer with this pithy perora- 
tion: “ He had the best melted butter I ever tasted in my life.” 

The term respectability was defined by one of the witnesses on 
the trial of John Thurtell for murder. The question was, “ What 
sort of a person was Mr. Weare?”  Answer—‘‘ Mr. Weare was re- 
spectable.” Counsel—‘ What do you mean by respectability ?” Wet- 
ness—‘* He kept a gic.” 

? A LAWYER'S TOAST. 

At a dinner of a provincial Law Society, the president called | 
upon the senior solicitor of the company to toast the person whom 
he considered the best friend of the profession. ‘ Then,” responded 
he, “ the man who makes his own will.” 


KEEPING THE ADVANTAGE. 


Mr. T. O’Meara, an Irish attorney, well known for his convi- 
viality, wit, and good nature, met at the house of a friend an 
Englishman of rank and fortune, whom he, according to the hos- 
pitable custom of that time, invited to his house in the country ; 
and at the close of the visit the Englishman left Ireland with many 
expressions of obligation for the kindness and attention he had 
received, Shortly after, O’Meara, for the first time, visited London, 
and one day saw his English acquaintance walking on the opposite 
side of Bond-street; so he immediately crossed over, declared, with 
outstretched hand, how delighted he was to see him again. The 
centlemun was walking with two friends of highly aristocratic cast, 
and dressed in the utmost propriety of costume; and when he saw a 
wild-looking man, with soiled leather breeches, dirty top-boots, not 
over-clean linen, nor very closely-shaven beard, striding up to him, 
with a whip in bis hand, and the lash twisted round his arm, he 
started back, and with a look of cold surprise, said, “ Sir, you have 
the advantage of me.” ‘‘T have, sir,” said O’Meara, looking at him 
coldly for a moment, and then walking away, “‘and by heaven I'll 
keep it.” , 

A COURTEOUS JUDGE. 


Justice Graham was the most polite judge that ever adorned the 
bench. On one occasion it was said he had hastily condemned a 
man, who had been capitally convicted, to transportation, when the 
clerk of the Court, in a whisper, set him right. “Oh,” he exclaimed, 
“criminal, I beg your pardon; come back ;” and putting on the 
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black cap, courteously apologised for his mistake, and consigned 
hin to the gallows, to be hanged by the neck until he was dead. 
To bne fund guilty of burglary, or a similar offence, he would say, 
“‘ My honest friend, you are found guilty-of felony, for which it is 
my painful duty,” &e. &. Among other peculiarities he had a 
custom of repeating the answers made to him, as illustrated in the 
following dialogue :—‘ My good friend, you are charged with mur- 
der: what have you to observe on the subject?” “Eh, my lord?” 
“Kh, how did it happen?” ‘“‘ Why, my lord, Jem aggravated me, 
and swore as how hed knock the breath out of my body.” ‘Good; 
he’d knock the breath out of your body—and what did you reply ?” 
“Nothing; I floored him.” “ Good; and then ” “Why, then, 
_my lord, they took him up and found that his head was cut open.” 
‘“‘ His head was cut open—vood; and what followed?” “ After 
that, my lord, they gathered him up to take him to the hospital, 
but he died on the road.” ‘He died on the roac; very goud.”— 
London Review. 





THE CRIMINAL LAW, 


The temper with which too many persons of rank and influence 
received any pea of amelioration at the beginning of this century, 
is forcibly exhibited in this observation by Romilly: “If any person 
be desirous of having an adequate idea of the mischievous etfects 
which have been produced in this country by the French Revolu- 
tion, and. all its attendant horrors, he should attempt some legislative 
reform, on liumane and liberal principles. He will then find, not 
only what a stupid dread of innovation, but what a savage spirit, it 
lias infused into the minds of many of his countrymen. I have had 
several oT aes of observing this. It is but a few nights ago, 
that, while I was standing at the bar of the House of Commons, a young 
man, the brother of a peer, whose name is not worth setting down, 
came up to me, and, breathing in my face the nauscous fumes ot 
lis undigested debauch, stammered out, ‘I am against your Bill; 1 
nm for hanging all.’ I was confounded; and, endeavouring to find 
out some excuse for him, I observed that I supposed he mwneant that 
the certainty of punishment affording the only prospect of suppress- 
ing’ crimes, the ago whatever they were, ought to be executed. 
‘No, no,’ he said; ‘it is not that. There is no good done by mercy; 
they only get worse. I would hang them all up at once.”’” 


THE LAST ENGLISH GIBBET. : 
Tn March, 1856, the last gibbet erected in Enaland was demo. 
lished by the workmen employed by the contractors making docks. 
for the North-Eastern Railway Company, upon the Tyne, The 
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DRINKING ON CIRCUIT. _@ 


i 

— Lord Cockburn relates the opinion expressed by un old drunken 
writer of Selkirk, regarding his anticipation of professional success 
for Mr. Cranstoun, afterwards Lord Corehouse. Sir Walter Scott, 
William Erskine, and Cranstoun, had dined with this Selkirk writer, 
und Scott, of hardy, strong, and healthy frame, had matched the 
writer himself in the matter of whisky-punch. Poor Cranstoun, 
heing delicate, was a bad hand at such work, and was soon off the 
field. On the party breaking up, the Selkirk writer expressed his 
admiration of Scott, assuring him that he would rise high in the 
ea, and adding,—“ I'll tell ye what, Maister Walter, that 
ud Cranstoun may get to the tap o’ the bar, if he can; but, tak my 
word for it, it's no be by drinking.” | 

Cockhurn was very fond of describing a circuit scene at Stirling, 
in his early days at the bar, under the presidency of Lord Hermand. 
After the circuit dinner, and when drinking had gone on for some 
time, young Cockburn observed places becoming vacant in the social 
circle, but no one going out at the door, He found that the indi- 
viduals had dropped down under the table. He took the hint, and by 
this ruse retired from the scene. He lay quiet till the beams of 
the morning sun penetrated the apartment. The judge and some of 
his staunch friends coolly walked upstairs, washed their hands and 
faces, came down to breakfast, and went into Court, quite fresh, and 
fit for work. In these days, convivial attamments were points of 
character; the cautious approval being, “and he is a fair drinker.” 

A Scottish judge had dined with a party of legal characters at 
Coalstoun, and on rising, not seeing his way very clearly, stepped 
out of the dining-room window, which was open to the summer air. 
The ground at Coalstoun sloping from off the house behind, the 
worthy judge got a great fall, and rolled down the bank. He con- 
trived, however, to regain his legs and reach the drawing-room, 
where the first remark he made was an innocent remonstrance with 
his friend, the host,—“‘ Od, Charlie Brown, what gars ye hae sik 
lang steps to your front door ?” 

With Lord Hermand drinking was a virtue; he had a sincere 
respect for it—indeed, a high moral approbation—and @ serious 
compassion for the poor wretches who could not indulge in it, with 
due contempt of those who could, but did not. No carouse ever 
injured his health, for he was never ill; nor did it impair his taste 
for home or quiet, or muddle his head: he slept the sounder for it, 
and rose the earlier and the cooler. It is told that he used very 
_ often to go direct from his club to the court on Saturday mornings. 
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When some degenerate youths were once protesting against more 
wige, he exclaimed mournfully, ** What shall we come to at last ? 
t believe’ I shall be left alone on the face of the earth—drinking 
claret ! 

Hermand, when trying a man at Edinburgh who had killed a 
friend in a drunken fray, feeling that discredit had been brought on 
the cause of drinking, had no sympathy with the tenderness of his 
temperate brethren, and was vehement for nel haan “We 
are told,” said Hermand, “that there was no malice, and that the 
prisoner must have been in liquor. In liquor! why, he was drunk! © 
And yet he murdered the very man who had been drinking with. 
him! They had been carousing the whole night, and yet he stabbed 
him, after drinking a whole bottle of rum with him! Good God! 
my lairds, if he will do this when he’s drunk, what will he no do 
when he’s sober ?” 

A SCOTCH VILLAGE. 


Lord Gardenston, one of the judges of the Court of Session in Scot- 
land, founded, about a century ago, the present village of Laurence- 
kirk, on his property in Kincardineshire. To encourage strangers 
to settle in it, he gave free rights (copyhold) at an unusually low 
rate, and consequently, got several of them taken by parties of ques- 
tionable respectability. He built an inn in the village and placed in 
one of the rooms an album, inviting travellers to write in it any sug- 
gestions or observations ; and he called oneal to look at the con- 
tents. It is said that he felt much nettled on finding in it one 
‘morning the following lines :— 

From small beginnings Rome of old 
Became a great and populous city, 
Though peopled first, as we are told, 
By outcasts, blackguards, and banditti: 


Quoth Thomas, ‘‘Then the time may come 
When Laurencekirk shall equal Rome.” 


JUDICIAL ABSURDITIES. 


Lord Eskgrove, the Scottish judge, is described by Cockburn as 
cunning in old Scotch law, but a more ludicrous person could not. 
exist. His lordship knew him in the zenith of his absurdity : people 
seemed to have nothing to do but to tell stories of this one man. is 
be able to give an anecdote of Eskgrove, with a proper imitation of 
his voice and manner, was a sort of fortune in society. Scott in those 
days, was famous for this particularly. The value of all his words 
and actions consisted in their absurdity. a 
~ A remark of his on the trial of Mr Fysche Palmer for sedition is 
one of the very few things that he ever said that had some little 
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‘merit of its own. Mr. John Haggart, one of the prisoner’s counsgl, 
in defending his client from the charge of disrespect of the king, 
quoted Burke’s statement that kings are naturally lovers of low com- 
pany. “Then, sir, that says very little for you or your client; for 
if kings be lovers of low company, low company ought to be lovers 
of kings.”* | 

Of his absurdities some amusing specimens are given. In con- 
demning a tailor to death for murdering a soldier by stabbing him, 
the judge aggravated the offence thus: “And not only did you 
murder sles whereby he was bereaved of his lite, but you did thrust, 
or push, or pierce, or. project, or propel the lethal weapon through 
the belly-band of his regimental breeches, which were his Majesty’s.” 
_ Tn the trial of Glengarry for murder in a duel, a lady of great, 
beauty was called as a witness. She came into Court veiled. But 
before administering the oath, Eskerove gave her this exposition of 
her duty—“ Young woman! you will now consider yourself im the 
presence of Almighty God, and of this High Court. Lift up your 
veil; throw off all modesty, and look me in the face.” | 

In pronouncing sentence of death, he would console a prisoner by 
assuring him that “ whatever your religi-ous persua-shon may be, 
or even if, as I suppose, you be of no persua-shon at all, there are 
plenty of rever-end gentlemen who will be most happy to show you. 
the way to eternal lite.” In condemning two or three persons to die 
for burglary and violence, after reminding them that they attacked 
the house and the persons within it, and robbed them, he came to 
this climax—‘“ All this you did; and, God preserve us! joost when 
they were sitten doon to their denner !” 

Lord Kames, an indefatigable but speculative coarse man, tried 
Matthew Hay, with whom he used to play at chess, for murder at 
Avr, in September, 1780. When the yerdict of Guilty was returned, 
“That's checkmate. to you, Matthew,” cried the judge. This fact 
Cockburn had from Lord Hermand, who was one of the counsel at 
the trial, and never forgot this piece of judicial cruelty. Sir Walter 
Scott is said to have told this story to the Prince Regent. | 

James Fergusson, Clerk of Session, had a habit of lending em- 
phasis to his arguments, by violently beating with his clenched hand 
the bar before which he pleaded. Once, when statirig 4 case to 
Lord Polkanner, with great energy of action, his lordship interposed, 
und exclaimed, “Muister Jemmy, dinna dunt; ye think ye’ere 
duntin’t into me, and ye’re just duntin’t out of me” 


ae put the aecent upori the last syllable: for example, syllable he called 
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o LORD: MONBODDO. 


Dean Ramsay relates of Lord Monboddo, that on one occasion of 
his being in London, he attended a trial in the Court of King’s 
Bench. A cry was heard that the roof of the court-room was giving 
way, upon which judges, lawyers, and people made a rush to get to 

_the door. Lord Mon 1oddo viewed the scene from his corner with 
much composure. Being deaf and short-siyhted, he knew nothing 
of the cause of the tumult. The alarm proved a false one; and on 
being asked why he had not bestirred himself to escape like the 
rest, he coolly answered that he supposed it was an annual ceremony 
with which, us an alien to the English laws, he had no concern, but 
he considered it interesting to witness as a remnant of antiquity. 
¢ Classical learning, good conversation, excellent suppers, and in- 
genious though unsound metaphysics, were the peculiarities of. 
Monboddo. It is more common to hear anecdotes ant his main- 
taining that men once had tails, and similar follies, than about his 
agreeable conversation and undoubted learning. : 


LORD THURLOW’S START IN LIFE. 


Thurlow had travelled the circuit for some years with little notice, 
and with no opportunity to put forth his abilities; when the house- 
keeper of the Duke of N was prosecuted for stealing a great 
seal of linen with which she had been entrusted. An attorney of 

little note and practice conducted the woman’s case. He knew full 
well that he could expect no hearty co-operation in employing any 
-of the leading counsel; it was a poor case, and a low case; and it 
could not be expected that they, ‘the foremost men of all the 
Bar,” would set themselves tooth-and-nail against the Duke, who, 
in himself, his agents, and his friends, made the greatest part of 
every high legal and political assemblage in the county. The 
attorney looked round, therefore, for some young barrister who had 
nothing to lose, and might have something to win; and he fixed — 
upon Thuzlow, who read over the brief with the highest glee, and 

had an interview with the prisoner. As he entered the court, he 
jogged a briefless one, and said, in his favourite slang lunguage,— 
“Neck or nothing, my boy, to-day. I'll soar or tumble.” The 
opening speech of the eminent counsel for the Duke, and the 
evidence, completely convicted the woman. But Thurlow, by his 
withering cross-examination of the witnesses, his sneers at the Duke 
and Duchess, and his powerful address to the jury upon “ the 
grovelling prosecution,” triumphed—the woman was acquitted, and 
from that day the powers of Thurlow, in voice, sarcasm, gesture, and 
‘ll the superior intonations of brow-beating, which bata my to the 
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most dangerous pinnacle of, legal greatness, became known, gnd 
rapidly advanced him to fame, and the grandchildren of his fat er 
to be enrolled among the established peers of the realm. | 

Thurlow dashed into practice with suddenness, and was indebted 
for his first lift to patronage. His favourite haunt was Nando’s’ 
coffeehouse, Ga the east corner of Inner Temple-lane,) where a large 
aitendance of professional loungers was attracted by the fame of the 
punch and the charms of the landlady, which, the small wits said, 
were duly admired by and at the bar. One evening the Douglas case 
was the topic of discussion, and some gentlemen engaged in it were 
regretting the want of a competent person to digest a mass of docu- 
mentary evidence. Thurlow being present, one of them, half in 
earnest, del ote him, and it was agreed to give him the job. A 
brief was delivered with the papers; but the cause did not come on 
for more than eight years afterwards, and it was a purely collateral, 
incident to which he was indebted for his rise. This employment 
brought him acquainted with the famous Duchess of Queensberry, 
the friend of Pope, Gay, and Swift, and an excellent judge of 
talent. She saw at once the value of a man like harlow: and 
recommended Lord Bute to secure him by a silk-gown. He was 
made King’s Counsel in 1761, rather less than seven years after his 
call to the Bar. He was an inveterate political intriguer, and was 
constantly in hot water. 


THE GREAT SEAL STOLEN. 

Lord Thurlow lived, during his Chancellorship, at No, 45, in 
Great Ormond-street, Queen-square. The Great Seal of England 
was stolen from this house, on the night of 24th March, 1784, the day 
before the dissolution of Parliament. The thieves got in by scaling 
the garden-wall, and forcing two iron bars out of the kitchen-window. 
They then made their way to the Chancellor’s study, broke open the 
drawers of his Lordship’s writing-table, ransacked the room, and 
carried away the Great Seal, rejecting the pouch as of little value, 
and the mace as too unwieldy. The thieves were discovered, but 
the Seal, being of silver, got into circulation through the melting- 
pot; and patents and important public documents were delayed until 
a new Seal was made. i = 


THURLOW AND THE CURATE os 
One day, when Thurlow was busy at home, in Great.Ormond- 
street, a poor curate applied to him for a living, then vacant. 
“Don’t trouble me,” said the Chancellor, turning from him, with a 
frowning brow; ‘‘don’t you see that I am busy, and cannot listen 
to you?” The curate, in dejection, said, “he had ne Lord to 
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-regommend him but the Lord of Hosts!” ‘The Lord of Hosts!” 
replied the Chancellor, “the Lord of Hosts! I believe I have had 


recommendations from most lords, but do not recollect one from. 


Him before; and so, do you hear, young man, you shall have the 
living ;” and accordingly presented him with the preferment. 


RISE OF LORD LYNDHURST. 


_ Among the chances of the Bar, the holding of the first brief is 


usually a point of interest in the fortunes of great lawyers. The 
career of Lord Lyndhurst had a start of this kind. At Kesteven 
sessions, held at Falkingham in 1804, there was an appeal case en- 
tered, in which Messrs. Wyche and Torkington, attorneys of 
» Stamford, were engaged. Their opponents had secured the ser- 
vices of Mr. D’ Ewes Coke, barrister, who went the Midland circuit. 


ig 


Mr, Coke had a travelling companion who had that year been called - 


to the Bar, and to whom the Stamford attorneys, not wishing to 
throw a chance away, gave a brief. The case was argued, and it 
resulted in Messrs, Wyche and Torkineton proving victorious by the 
aid of the young barrister—John Singleton Copley, who for man 
years afterwards went tle Midland circuit. Here he obtained suc 


@ position that in 1813 he assumed the coif. During the interval of. 


his Chief Baronship in 1826, Lord Lyndhurst developed his high 
“judicial powers, or rather he had fuller opportunities and 9 longer 
term for their exercise. It was during this interval that he delivered 
that great judgment on the colossal case of “Small v. Attwood,” 
which elicited the admiration of the whole legal profession; and 
which he subsequently vindicated on appeal in the House of Lords, 


where the scale was turned avainst him by the vote of Lord Devon. 


The dimensions of the case may be inferred from the time its 
repeated argument occupied. For twenty-one days it was argued in 
the Court of Exchequer, commencing on the 21st of November, 
1831; while Lord Lyndhurst did not deliver his judgment till the 


Ist November, 1832,—till he had had the opportunity of deliberat-. 
ing on the case for nearly an entire year. The first argument before. 


the Lords lasted sixteen, and the second thirty days. The mass of papers, 


printed and written, was so enormous in bulk that Lord Brougham > 


remarked that he had been furnished with copies of the arguments 


used in the House of Lords alone, amounting to about 10,000 brief. 


sheets, Through this tangled mass of disputed facts and of repre- 


sentations the purport of which was in issue, of minute and intricate 
details of transactions and accounts, Lord Lyndhurst on each occa-. 
sion proceeded with apparent ease, dittusing light and bringing into 


order the chaos he encountered. His vast effort has, in fact, become 
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one of the traditional glories of the judicial bench, while the serenyy 
with which he submitted to the reversal of his decree, when ad- 
heriny to his original opinion, befitted the altitudes whence such 
efforts are sepa ge a a and the predominance of pure 
intellect, from which only they can proceed.—Times journal. | 


LORD ERSKINE’S EARLIEST SUCCESS. 


Lord Erskine delighted in relating to his friends the following 
history of his first lucky hit: oe 

‘Thad scarcely a shilling in my pocket when I got my tirst 
retainer. It was sent me by a Captain Baillie of the Navy, who 
held an office at the Board of GreenWich Hospital, and I was to show 
cause in the Michaelmas term against a rule that had been obtained 
in the preceding term, calling on him to show cause why a criminal 
information for a libel, reflecting on Lord Sandwich’s conduct as 
governor of that charity, should not be filed against him. I had 
met, during the long vacation, this Captain Baillie at a friend’s 
table, and after dinner I expressed myself with some warmth, pro- 
bably with some eloquence, on the corruption of Lord Sandwich as 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and then adverted to the scandalous 

ractices imputed to him with regard to Greenwich Hospital. 
Baillio nudged the person who sat next to him, and asked who I 
was, Being told that I had just been called to the Bar, and had 
been formerly in the Navy, Baillie exclaimed with an oath, ‘Then 
Pll have him for ny counsel!’ I trudged down to Westminster 
Hall when I got the brief, and being the junior of five, who should 
be heard before me, never dreamt that the court would hear me at 
all. The argument came on. Dunning, Bearcroft, Wallace, Bower, 
Hargrave, were all heard at considerable length, and I was to follow. 
Hargrave was long-winded, and tired the court. It was a bad 
omen; but, as my good fortune would have it, he was afflicted with 
the strangury, and was obliged to retire once or twice in the course 
of his argument. This protracted the cause so long, that, when he 
had finished, Lord Mansfield said that the remaining counsel should 
be heard the next morning. This was exactly what I wished. I had 
the whole night to arrange in my chambers what I had to say the 
uext morning, and I took the court with their faculties awake and 
freshened, succeeded quite to my own satisfaction, (sometimes the 
surest proof that you have satisfied others ;) and as I marched along 
the Hall aftér the rising of the judges, the attorneys flocked around 
me with their retainers. I have since flourished, but T have always 
blessed God for the providential strangury of poor Hargrave.” 
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— Erekine turned his brief service in the Navy to. good account. 
Te was engaged to draw up Admiral Keppel’s defence, which was 
spdéken by the Admiral. For this service he received a bank-note for 
10002., which he ran off to flourish in the eyes of his friend Reynolds, 
exclaiming’, “‘ Voila the nonsuit of cow-beef!” He was employed in 
two or three other cases of public interest on account of his naval 
knowledge, and the extraordinary powers he displayed in them 
a led to a large general business. It is now acknowledged 
that Erskine’s best quality was the one ordinary observers would be 
least likely to give him credit for—sagacity in the conduct of a 
- cause, 7 
LORD ERSKINE’S HUMOUR. 


When induced to make a personal observation on a witness, Ers- 
kine divested it of asperity by a tone of jest and good humour. In 
a cause at Guildhall, Trough to recover the value of a quantity of | 
whalebone, a witness was called of impenetrable stupidity. There 
are two descriptions of whalebone of different value, the long and 
the thick. The defence turned on the quality delivered; that an 
inferior article had been charged at the price of the best. A witness 
for the defence baifled every attempt at explanation by his dulness, 
He confounded thick whalebone with long in such a manner that 
Iirskine was forced to give it up. ‘ Why, man, you don’t seem to 
know the difference between os er is thick and what is long. Now, 
Til tell you the difference. You are a thick-headed fellow, and you 
are not a long-headed one!” 

— John Thelwall, when on lis trial, kept up an incessant communi- 
catiun with his counsel. Dissatisfied with a part of his case, he 
nussed a slip of paper, “TIT will plead my own cause ;” to which 
iErskine ie “Tf you do you'll be hanged.” To this Thelwall 
instantly gave the auibiling rejoinder, ‘Then PU be hanged if 
f do.” : 

Erskine delighted in punning. He fired off « double-barrel when 
encountering his friend, Mr. Malem, at Ramsgate. The latter 
observed that his physician had ordered him not to bathe, “Oh, - 
then,” said Erskine, ‘‘you are Mulum prohibitum.” “My wite, 
however,” rejoined the other, “does bathe.” “Qh, then,” sai 
Erskine, perfectly delighted, “she is Malwn in se.” | 


It was once said by Erskine, on hearing l’ox make, off-hand, a 
great display of augmentative power, ‘I shall complain of the Usher 
of the Black Rad: why did he not take Charley Fox into custody 
last night? What the deuce business has.a member of the other 
_ House to come up and make his speeches here?” me 


A wager having been laid touching Erskine’s legal acquirements, 
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one of the parties had the boldness to refer the decision to the ex- 
chancellor himself. His reply was characteristic. “If you think f 
was no lawyer, you may continue to think so. It is plain -you fre 
no lawyer yourself; but I wish every man to retain his opinion, 
though at the cost uf three dozen of port. To save you from 
spending your money upon bets you are sure to lose, remember that 
no man can be a great advocate who is no lawyer—the thing is im- 
possible.” 

Erskine used to say that when the hour came that all secrets 
should be revealed, we should know the reason why—shoes are 
always made too tight. | 

Latterly Erskine was very poor; and no wonder, for he always 
contrived to sell out of the funds when they were very low, and to 
buy in when they were very high. ‘ By heaven,” he would say, 
‘“‘T am a perfect kite, all paper; the boys might fly me.” Yet, poor 
as he was, he still kept the best society. 

L-A-W. . 

It is singular, but it is matter of fact, that there are persons who 
have a passion for being at law, and contrive to be never out of it. 
Of this description was a Mr. Bolt, a wharfinger on the Thames. In 
the cause-paper of .the sittings after every term, Bolt’s name regu- 
larly appeared, either as a plaintiff or a defendant In a cause at 
Guildhall, Mingay was counsel against him, and spoke of him in very 
harsh terms for his dishonest and litigious spirit. Erskine was 
counsel for him: ‘‘ Gentlemen,” said he to the jury, “ the plaintiff’s 
counsel has taken very unwarrantable liberties with my client’s good 
name. He has represented him as litigious and dishonest: it is 
‘most unjust. He is so remarkably of an opposite character, that he 
goes by the name of Bolt-Upright.” This was all invention. 


LORD ELLENBOROUGH’S HUMOUR, AND POWER OF RIDICULE. 


Lord Ellenborough sometimes réad flippant pedantry, or hopeless 
imbecility, lectures of quaint and grave sarcasm peculiar to the man. 
An eminent conveyancer, who prided himself on having answered 
thirty thousand cases, came express from the Court of Chancery to 
the King’s Bench to argue a question of real property. Taking for 
granted, rather too rashly, that common lawyers are little’ more 
acquainted with the Digest of Cruise than with the laws of China, 
he commenced his erudite harangue by observing that ‘‘an estate in 
fee simple was the highest estate known to the law of England.” 
“Stay, stay,” interrupted the Chief Justice, with consummate pra- 
vity, “let me write that down.” He wrote, and read slowly and 
deliberately the note which he had taken of this A BC axiom. 
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“‘ An estate in fee-simple is the highest estate known to the law of — 
#neland. The Court, sir, is indebted to you for this information.” 
‘Thre was only one person present who did not perceive the irony, 
and that was the learneua counsel who incurred it. But though 
impervious to irony, it was impossible even for his self-love to avoid 
understanding the home-thrust lunged by the judge at the conclu- 
sion of his haranene. Te had exhausted the year-books and all the 
mysteries of the real property law in a sleepy oration, which effec- | 
tually cleared the Court, insensible alike to the grim repose of the 
bench and the yawning impatience of the ushers; when, at the 
close of some parenthetical and apparently interminable sentences, 
the clock struck four, and the judges started to their feet, he ap- 
pealed to know when it would be their picasure to hear the remainder 
of his argument. “Mr. P.,” rejoined the Chief Justice, ‘we 
are bound to hear you, and shall do so on Friday, but pleasure has 
long been out of the question.” 

Ellenborough was once strangely posed by a witness, a labouring 
bricklayer, who*came to be sworn. “ Really, witness,” said the 
Lord Chief Justice, ““when you have to appear before this Court, it 
is your bounden duty to be more clean and decent in your appear- 
ance.” ‘‘ Upon my life,” said the witness, ‘if your lordship come 
to that, I’m every bit as well dressed as your lordship.” ‘ How do 
you mean, sir?” said his lordship, angrily. “‘ Why, faith,” said the 
labourer, ‘‘ you come here in your working-clothes, and I’m come in 
mine.” 

When Lord Ellenborough was Attorney-General, he was one day 
listening with some impatience to the judgment of a learned judge, 
afterwards his colleague, who said, ‘In V. , I rule 
that,” &e. “You rule!” said the Attorney-General, in a tone of 
suppressed indignation, but loud enough to be heard by many of the 
bar,—‘‘ You rule! you were never fit for ruling anything but a 
copy book !” | 

A Quaker coming into the witness-box at Guildhall without a 
broad brim or dittoes, and rather smartly dressed, the cricr put the 
book into his hand and was about to administer the oath, when he 
required to be examined on his affirmation, Lord Ellenboroueh 
asking if he was really a Quaker, and being answered in the affiirma- 
tive, exclaimed, “ Do you really mean to impose upon the Court by 








appearing here in the discuise of a reasonable being ?” ae 

A witness dressed in a fantastical manner, having given very 
rambling and discreditable evidence, was asked, in cross-examina- 
tion, ‘‘ What he was?” Witness.—“‘ I employ myself as a surgeon.” 
Lord Ellenborough, C.J.—“ But does any one else employ you gs a 
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Henry Hunt, the famous demagogue, having been brought up toe 
receive sentence upon a conviction for holding a seditious meeting, — 
began his address in mitigation of punishment, by complaining of 
certain persons who had accused him of “stirring up the people by 
dangerous eloquence.” Lord Ellenborough, C.J. (ina very mild tone)— 
‘‘ My impartiality as a judge calls upon me to say, sir, that in accusing 
you of that they do you great injustice.” 

A very tedious Bishop having yawned during his own speech, 
Lord Ellenborough exelaimed, “‘ Come, come, the fellow shows some 
symptoms of taste, but this is encroaching on our province.” | 

At the coming-in of the “ Talents” in 1806, Erskine himself pressed 
the Great Seal upon EWenborough, saying that “he would add to ~ 
the splendour of his reputation as Lord Chancellor.” Ellenborough, 
knowing that on his own refusal Erskine was to be the man, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ How can you ask me to accept the office of Lord Chan- 
cellor, when I know as little of its duties as you do ?” 

Lord Ellenborough’s manner was very peculiar, and was so closely 
imitated by Charles Mathews, the elder, in the character of Flexible, 
in the farce of Love, Law, and Physic, that soon after the production 
of that piece, Mathews received a hint from the Lord Chamberlain’s 
office to desist from so telling a piece of mimicry. 

Lord Ellenborough lad no mean power of ridicule—as playful as 
‘a mind, more strong than refined, could make it; while of sarcasin 
he was an eminent professor, but of the kind which hacks, and tears, — 
and flays its victims, rather than destroys by cutting keenly. His 
interrogative exclamation in Lord Melville’s case, when the party’s 
ignorance of having taken accommodation out of the public fund. 
was alleged—indeed was proved—may be remembered as very pic- 
turesque, though perhaps more pungent than dignified. “ Not know 
money? Did he see it when it glittered? Did he hear it when it 
chinked?”” When a favourite special pleader was making an ex- 
cursion, somewhat unexpected by his hearers, as unwonted in him, 
into a pathetic topic— Ain’t we, sir, rather getting into the high 
sentimental latitudes now ?”’ | - 

The author of the clever Criticisms on the Bar (first printed in the 
Examiner, 1818) was no admirer of the general deportment of Lord 
_Ellenborough, either on or off the Bench: “but,” he adds; “it is. 
not unfrequently a very useful lesson, and a very fine. display of 
power, to witness the manner in which he drives directly onward to 
the just end of © causé—like a mighty elephant in a forest, tram ying 
down the low. brushwood under his feet, and tearing away all the 
-minor branches that obstruct his impetuous progress,” 


Lord Ellenborough’s reply to William Hone’s “ My Lord, I pro- 


at 
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test, my Lord, I protest,”—was “ Protest, aud go about your busi- 
*ness!” In one of his trials Hone asserted that there was not a 

smizle counsel who would venture to support his own convictions 

against the opinion of a presiding judge; und the author of Criti- 
cisms on the Bar ventures to say, ‘‘'lhere was not a single Barrister 

present, whose hollow bosom tid not echo the sentence, and silently 

admit its truth !” : 


JOHN SCOTT AND JAMES BOSWELL. 


‘These capital stories are related in Lord Eldon’s Anecdote- Book :—- 
“‘ At an assize at Lancaster, we found Dr. Johnson’s friend, Jemmy — 
Boswell, lying upon the pavement—inebriated. We subscribed at 
supper a guinea for him and half-a-crown for his clerk, and sent him, 
when he waked next morning, a brief with instructions to move, for 
what we denominated the writ of ‘Quare adhwsit pavimento,’ with 
observations duly calculated to induce him to think that it required 
rreat learning to explain the necessity of granting it, to the judge be- 
tire whom he was to move, Boswell sent all round the town to at- 
torneys for books, that might enable him to distinguish himself—but _ 
in vain. He moved, however, for the writ, making the best use he | 
could of the observations in the brief. The judge was perfectly asto- — 
nished, and the audience amazed. The nada said, ‘ { never heard 
of such a writ—what can it be that adheres pavimento?—Are any ot © 
you gentlemen at the Bar able to explain this? The Bar nashed: 
At last one of them said, ‘ My lord, Mr. Boswell last night adhwsit 
pavimento. ‘There was no moving him for some time. At last he 
was carried to bed, and he has been dreaming about himself and the 
pavement.’ ar 
‘“‘ Jemmy Boswell called upon me at my chambers in Lincoln’s © 
Inn, desiring to know what would he my definition of Zaste. I told 
him I must decline informing him how I should define it ;—because I» 
knew he would publish what I said would be my definition of it, and. 
I did not choose to subject my notion of it to public criticism. He 
continued, however, his importunities in frequent calls, and, in one, 
complained much that I would not give him my definition of taste, 
as he had that morning got Henry Dundas’s (afterwards Lord Mel- 
_ ville), Sir Archibald Macdonald’s, and John Anstruther’s definitions: 
of taste. ‘ Well then,’ I said, ‘ Boswell, we must have an end of. 
this. Taste, according to my definition, is the judgment which 
Dundas, Macdonald, Anstruther, and you manifested, when you de-_ 
termined to quit Scotland, and to come into the south. You may. 
_ publish this if you please’ ” | | ee 
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Mr. Scott finally removed to London in 1775, considerably de- : 
pressed in spirit as to his future prospects, which is not surprising, 
considering that he was almost without a sixpence he could call his 
own, to support himself, his wife, and by this time their infant child, 
John. His first house was in Cursitor-street, of which he used to | 
say— Many a time have I run down from Cursitor-street to Fleet- 
Market, to get sixpenny-worth of sprats for supper.” 

“ When I was called to the Bar,” said he to Mrs. Forster, “‘ Bessy 
and I thought all our troubles were over : business was to pour in, and 
we were to be made almost rich immediately. So I ore a bargain 
with her, that during the following year, all the money I should 
receive in the first eleven months should be mine, and whatever I 
should get in the twelfth month should be hers. What a stingy dog 
I must have been to make such a bargain! I would not have done 
so afterwards. But however, so it was; thut was our agreement; 
and how do you think it turned out? In the twelfth month I re- 
ceived half a guinea; eighteenpence went for fees, and Bessy got 
nine shillings : in the other eleven months I got not one shilling.” 


HERMAND AND ELDON. 


These great lawyers, when young, were very intimate. They 
were counsel together in the latter’s first important Scotch entail 
case in the House of Lords. Scott was so much alarmed that he 
wrote his intended speech, and berged Hermand to dine with him 
at a tavern, where he read the paper, and asked him if he thought 
it would do. “‘ Do, sir, it is Aclight(al-=-absolutely delightful! I 
could listen to it for ever; it is so beautifully written, and so beauti- 
etl read! But, sir, it’s the greatest nonsense! It may do very 
well for an English chancellor; but it would disgrace a clerk with 
us, 

A STRANCE STORY. 


Lord Eldon, in his Anecdote- Book, relates the following extraordi- 
nary circumstances of the identifying of two murderers :— 

‘‘T remember, in one case where I was counsel, for a long time the 
evidence did not appear to touch the prisoner ut all, and he looked 
about him with the most perfect unconcern, seeming to think him- 
self quite safe. At last the surgeon was called, who stated deceased 

had been. killed by a shot, a gunshot in the head; und he produced 
the matted hair and stuff cut from and taken out of the wound. It 
was all hardened with blood.. A basin of warm water was brought 
Into court, and as the blood was gradually softened, a piece of printed — 
‘paper appeared, the wadding of the gun, which proved to be the half | 
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‘ | 
ofa ballad. The other half had been found in the man’s pocket 
when he was taken. He was hanged. 7 | 7 - 
‘‘T remember one man taken up twelve years after the deed. He 
had made his escape; and though every search was made, he could 
not be found. Twelve years afterwards, the brother of the murdered 
man was at Liverpool in a public-house. He fell asleep, and was 
awoke by some one picking his pocket; he started, exclaiming, 
‘Good God! ‘the man that killed my brother twelve years ago!’ 
Assistance came to him, the man was secured, tried, and condemned. 
He had enlisted as a soldier and gone to India immediately after the 
deed was committed; and he had just landed at Liverpool on his 
return, when his first act was to pick the pocket of the brother of | 
the man he had murdered twelve years before. It was very extra- 
ordinary that the man, waking out of his sleep, should so instantly 

know him.” 

“ HOBSON’S CHOICE.” 


In Lord Eldon’s Anecdote-Book, too, we find also the following 
ludicrous case :-— 

‘“‘T was at the assizes for Cumberland in seven successive years 
before I had a brief. It happened that my old friend Mr. Lee, com-— 
monly called Jack Lee, was absent in the Criminal Court when a 
cause was called on in the Civil Court, and some attorney being by 
that absence deprived of his retained counsel, was obliged to pro- 
cure another, and he gave mea guinea, with a scrap of paper as 9 
brief, to defend an old woman in an action for an assault brought | 
against her by another old woman. The plaintiff had been repusing— 
in an arm-chair, when some words arising between her and my 
client, the latter took hold of the legs of the chair, and in fact threw 
the plaintiff head and heels over the top of the chair. This sort of 
assault of course admitted of easy proof, and a servant-maid of the 
plaintiff's proved the case. I then offered in Court that a chair 
should be brought in, and that my old female client should place ~ 
herself in it, and that the lady (the plaintiff) should overset the 
chair and my old woman, as she had been upset herself. Upon the 

laintiff’s attorney refusing this compromise, the witness (the servant-_ 
maid) said that her mistress (the plaintiff) was always willing to. 
make up the matter, but that her attorney would never allow her to. 
do so; and that her mistress thought she must do as her attorney. 
bid her do, and had no will of her own. ‘So then,’ observed I to_ 
the jury, knowing that her attorney’s name was Hobson, ‘ this good 
lady has had nothing for it but Hobson’s choice. And pray, then, 
gentlemen,’ I added, ‘as the good woman wants no damages, and _ 
the cause is Hobson’s, give him buta penny, at most, if you please.’ 
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This penny the jury gave. When I record that in the same assizes 
T received seventy guineas for this joke, for briefs came in rapidly, 
T record a fact which proves that a lawyer may begin to acquire 
wealth by a little pleasantry, who might wait long before profes- 
sional knowledge srtrodaced him into notice and business.” . 

7 SCOTT’S FIRST GREAT SUCCESS. 

Karly in the third year occurred the case of Ackroyd v. Smithson, 
which Jaid the foundation of his fame. 

““ Mioht I ask you, Lord Eldon,’ said Mr. Farrer, ‘whether Ack- 
royd vw. Smithson was not the first cause in which you distinguished 
yourself ?” 

“¢Did I ever tell you the history of that case? Come, help 

yourself to a glass of Newcastle port, and give me a little. You 
must know,’. he went on, ‘that the testator in that cause had di- 
rected his real estates to be sold, and, after paying his debts and 
funeral and testamentary expenses, the residue of the money to be 
divided into fifteen parts, which he gave to fifteen persons whom 
he named in his will. One of these persons died in the testator’s 
lifetime. <A bill was filed by the next of kin, claiming amongst 
other things the lapsed share. <A brief was given me to consent 
for the heir-at-law, upon the hearing: of the cause. I had nothing 
then to do but to pore over this brief. 1] went through all the cases 
in the books, and satisfied myself that the lapsed share was to be 
considered as real estate, and belonged to my client (the heir-at- 
law). The cause came on at the Rolls, before Sir Thomas Sewell. 
T told the solicitor who sent me the brief that I should consent for 
the heir-at-law so far as regarded the due execution of the will, but 
that I must support the title of the heir to the one-tiftcenth which 
had lapsed. Accordingly I did argue it, and went through all the 
authorities. When Sir Thomas Sewell went out of court, he asked 
the registrar who that young man was? The registrar told him it 
was Mr. Scott. ‘He has argued very well,’ said Sir Thomas Sewell,’ 
‘but I cannot agree with him.’ This the registrar told me. He de- 
cided against my client. | 

“<< You see, the lucky thing was, there being two other parties, — 
and the disappointed one not being content, there was an appeal-to — 
Lord Thurlow. In the meanwhile they had written to Mr. John- 
stone, Recorder of York, guardian to the young heir-at-law, anda — 
clever man; but his answer was, ‘ Do not send good money after — 
bad: let Mr. Scott have a guinea to give consent, and if he will 
argue, why, let him do so; but give him no more.’ So I went into — 
court, and when Lord Thurlow asked who was to appear for the — 
heir-at-law, I pose and agid modestly that I was, and as I cotild not 
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. but think (with much deference to the Master of the Rolls, for I 
fhight be wrong) that my client had the rieht to the property, if his 
lofdship would give me leave, I would argue it. It was rather ar-— 
duous for x2 to rise against all the eminent counsel. Well, Thurlow 
took three davs to consider, and then delivered his judgment in ac-_ 
cordance with my speech; and that specch is in print, and has de- 
cided all similar questions ever since.’ ” | 

As he left the hall, a respectable solicitor, named Foster, came 
up to him, touched him on the shoulder, and said, “ Young man, 
your bread-and-butter is cut for life.” | 


SIR JOHN SCOTT’S SILK GOWN. 


When the Great Seal was put into commission under the Coalition 
Ministry of 1783, a silk gown was offered to Mr. Scott, and, after 
some hesitation, accepted. Next day he learned that Erskine and 
Pigott, his juniors at the bar, were also to have silk gowns, and 
were to be sworn in the day before himself, which would have given 
them precedence. Scott instantly wrote to retract his acceptance, 
and, on being called before the Commissioners, steadily persevered 
in refusing to waive his professional rank for anyone. One of them 
said, “‘ Mr. Pigott was senior at the bar to Mr. Erskine, and yet he 
had consented to let Mr. Erskine take precedence of him. I an- 
swered,” says Lord Eldon, “ Mr. Pigott is the best judge for him- 
self; I cannot consent to give way either to Mr. Erskine or Mr. 
Pigott.” Another said, “ Mr. Scott, you are too proud.” ‘ My 
Lord, with all respect, I state it is not pride; I cannot accept the - 
gown upon these terms.” After much difficulty, the matter seems 
to have been arranged; for next day I received a patent, appointing 
me to be next in rank to Peckham, and placing Erskine and Pigott 
below me, though in fact both of them had been sworn in the day 
before me; and that patent I have to this day.” ‘ Did you think,” 
said Mr. Farrer to him, “‘ that it was so important to insist upon re- 
taining your rank?” ‘It was everything,” he replied, with great 
earnestness; “ I owed my future success to it.” | 

When the Solicitor-Generalship was conferred upon Mr, Scott, 
the story goes that he did not wish to be knighted : but the King said, | 
“Pooh, pooh! you must be served like the rest,” and knighted him. 
a A NARROW ESCAPE. | 


_ During the trials of Hardy, Horne Tooke, and Thelwall, in 1793, 
‘the populace were highly excited, and the Crown counsel had regu- 
larly to run the gauntlet between their own houses and the Old 
Bailey. One evening as the Attorney-General, Sir John Scott, was. 
bout to leave the court, Garrow said‘ Mr, Attorney, do not pass. 
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“Se 7 a 
that tall man at the end of the table.” “Why not pass him ?” 
asked Law. ‘“ He has been here the whole trial,” replied Garrow, | 
“with his eyes constantly fixed on the Attorney-General.” “TI Will 
pass him,” said Law. “ And so will I,” said Scott; ‘‘ happen what 
may, the King’s Attorney-General must not show a white feather.” 
The conclusion must be told in his own words: 

‘““T went and left them, but I will not say that I did not give a 
little look over my shoulder at the man with the slouched hat as I 
passed him; however, he did me no harm, and I proceeded for 
some time unmolested. ‘The mob kept thickening around me till I 
came to Fleet-street, one of the worst parts of London that I had to 
pass through, and the cries began to be rather threatening : ‘ Down 
with him !—Now is the time, lads!—Do tor him!’ and various 
others, horrible enough. So I stood up and spoke as loud as I _ 
could: ‘You may do for me if you like, ba remember there will be 
another Attorney-General before eight o’clock to-morrow morning ; 
the King will not allow the trials to be stopped.’ Upon this one 
man shouted out,—‘ Say you so? you are right to tell us; let’s 
give him three cheers, lads!’ And they actually cheered me, and I 
got safe to my own coor. When I was waiting to be let in, I felt 
a little queerish at seeing close to me the identical man with the 
‘slouched hat: I believe I gave him one or two rather suspicious 
looks, for he came forward and said,—‘ Sir John, you need not be. 
afraid of me; every night since these trials commenced I have seen 
you safe home, before I went to my own home, and I will continue 
to do so until they are over; good evening, sir!’ I had never seen 
the man before. I afterwards found out who he was (I had some 
trouble in doing so, for he did not make himself known), and I took 
care he should feel my gratitude.” [It is stated in the Law Magazine 
that Lord Eldon had once done an act of great kindness to the man’s 
father. 

This was the period of Erskine’s greatest triumph, and he availe 
himself of his popularity to come to the rescue of his antagonist, 
“T will not go on without the Attorney-General,” was his frequent 
call to the mob, as they crowded round his carriage to attend him 
home. Some years afterwards he was relating, in Lord Eldon’s 
presence, how his horses were taken out by the mob at the conclu- 
sion of Hardy’s trial. ‘‘ Yes,’ added Lord Eldon, “and I hear you. 
never saw more of them.” The laugh was against Erskine, though 
the fact may be regarded as apocryphal. — : re 

A CRYING SCENE, | : — 

At the above trial, in concluding his speech against Horne Tooke, 


the Attorney-General (Scott) fell into the habitual error of justifying 
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his character. “It is the little inheritance I have to leave to my 
@hildreh, and, by God’s help, I will leave it unimpaired.” Here he 
shed tears; and, to the astonishment of the Court, the Solicitor- 
General (Mitford), began to weep in concert, “ Just look at Mit- 
ford,” said a bystander to Horne Tooke, ‘“‘what on earth is he cry- 
ing for?” He is crying to think of the little inheritance Seott’s 
children are likely to get.” | 


LORD ELDON’S DOUBT. 


Tt has been humorously said that Eldon loved an jf as much as 
Tristram Shandy hated one. At the Bar, he lost all his opinion- 
eiving business, by his attachment to this little word ; on the Bench, 
he did all that in him lay to neutralize his utility by means of it. In 
allusion to. Lord Erskine’s fondness for the first person singular, the 
wits of the Anti-jacobin apologized for not reporting the whole of one 
of his speeches, because the printer had no 7’s left—they might have 
apologized for not reporting Lord Eldon’s judgments for want of 
types to print his innumerable ifs, buts, and ¢houghs. As he grew 
older he grew worse; and, latterly, there was hardly any chance of 
getting him to utter a sentence without a saving clause. Sir Samuel 
Romilly observes that this habit was the more provoking, because 
Lord Eldon was hardly ever known to differ from his first impression. 
So well was this understood, that it was not at all unusual for parties 
to settle causes out of court, as soon as his impression could be col- 
lected. 

LENDING BOOKS. 


Lord Eldon lent two large volumes of precedents to a friend, and 
could not recollect to whom. In allusion to such borrowers, he ob- 
served, that “though backward in accounting, they seemed to be 
practised in book-keeping.” 


HOW JEKYLL WAS MADE A MASTER IN CHANCERY. 


Lord Chancellor Eldon lived in No. 6, Bedford-square, from 1804 
to 1815, and here occurred the memorable interview between his 
Lordship and the Prince Regent, afterwards George IV. The Prince 
came alone to the Chancellor’s house, and, upon the servant opening 
the door, observed, that as his Lordship had the gout, he knew he 
must be at home, and therefore desired that he might be shown up 
to the room where the Chancellor was. The servant said he was too 
ill to be seen, and that he had also positive orders to show in no one, 
The Prince then asked to be shown the staircase, which he imme- 
diately ascended, and pointing first to one door, then to another, ask- 

ing, “Is that your master’s room ?” The servant answered “No,” 
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vatil he came to the right one; upon which he opened the door, 

seated himself by the Chancellor’s hodside. and asked him to appoint 
his friend J ekyll, the great wit, to the vacant office of Master” in 
Chancery. The Chancellor refused—there could be no more unfit 
appointment. The Prince, perceiving the humour of the Chancellor, 
and that he was firm in his determination not to appoint him, threw 
himself back in the chair, and exclaimed, “‘ How I do pity Lady 
Eldon!” “Good heaven!” said the Chancellor, “‘what is the 
matter ?” “Oh, nothing,” answered the Prince, “‘ except that she will 
never see you again, for here I remain until you promise to make 
Jekyll a Master in Chancery.” Jekyll, of course, obtained the ap- 
pointment.—-P. Cunningham. 


LORD ELDON AS A WHIP. 


We obtain a vivid idea of the bigoted but kindly old Chancellor, 
and the vast good humour of the Solicitor-General Campbell in his 
new honours—which, if Lord Eldon had had his way, he would 
never have reached—through an anecdote related by Lord Campbell 
himself. Eldon and his son are walking in Piccadilly, when some 
one drives past them in acabriolet, takes off his hat, and makes a low 
bow. ‘ Who is that who treats me with respect now I am nobody ?” | 
inquires Lord Eldon, His son replies, “It is Sir John Campbell, 
the Whig Solicitor-General.” ‘I wonder what they would have 
said of me,” exclaimed the ex-Chancellor, “if I had driven about in 
a cabriolet when I was Solicitor-General?” ‘T will tell you what 
they would have said,—‘ There goes the greatest lawyer and the 
worst whip in all England.’ ” | 

LORD CHIEF JUSTICE TENTERDEN, 

Lord Tenterden is placed in a very amiable point of view by 
Macready, the celebrated tragedian, in a lecture which he delivered 
to a Mechanics’ Institute after he had retired from the stage. The 
lecturer gives an account of a visit paid by him to Canterbury 
Cathedral, under the auspices of a verger, who, by reading and 
observation, had acquired considerable ‘knowledge of architecture 
and medixval antiquities. Having introduced us to his guide, the 
ex-tragedian thus proceeds :—‘‘ He directed my attention to every- 
thing worthy of notice; pointed out with the detective eye of taste 
the more recondite excellence of art throughout the building, and 
with operant accuracy shed light on the historical eamuans 
associated with it. It was enone the western front that he stood 
with me before what seemed the site of a small shed or stall, then 
unoccupied, and said, ‘Upon this spot a little barber's’ shop used to. 
stand. The last time Lord Tenterden came down here he brought. 
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iis son Charles with him, and it was my duty, of course, to attend 
them over the cathedral. When we came to this side of it he led 
his son up to this very spot, and said to him, “Charles, you see this 
little shop; I have brought you here on purpose to show it to you. 
In that shop your grandfather used to shave for a penny! that is 
the proudest reflection of my life! While you live never forget 
that, my dear Charles.” And this man, the son of a poor barber, 
was the Lord Chief Justice of England. For the very reason, 
therefore, that the chances of such great. success are rare, we should 
surely spare no pains in improving the condition of all whom 
accident may depress or fortune may not befriend.” : 

Of the few defects of Lord Tenterden, the greatest was his 
different measure of patience and courtesy for different classes— 
even for different individuals. It could not be said of him that he 
was no respecter of persons; though his conduct in this matter was 
confined to mere accident of outward behaviour and manners— 
nothing beyond that. When, on one occasion, he had, with some 
roughness, addressed to a witness, who was looking another way, 
‘an advice not unusual with him, and not very delicately concluded, 
to “hold up his head, and speak out like a man,” it was amusing to 
observe the fall of both countenance and voice when the witness 
turned upon the judge the face of the chairman of the Honourable 
East India Company. 

Mr. Brougham, when at the bar, opened before Lord Tenterden 
an action for the amount of a wager laid upon the event of a dop- 
fizht, which, through some unwillingness of dogs or men, had not 
been brought to an issue. “‘We, my Lord,” said the advocate, 
‘“‘were minded that the dogs should fight.”—“ Then I,” replied the 
Judge, “am minded to hear no more of it.” and he called another 
cause. 

Lord Tenterden had been strongly advised, some time before his 
death, not to attend his Court; but he replied, ‘‘ I have public duties 
to perform; and while it pleases God to preserve my mental faculties. 
I will perform those duties—physical suttering I can and will bear.” 
A little more than a week before his death, he was told were he to 
continue to set the advice of his medical attendants at defiance, it was 
impossible he could live; but a little rest and retirement would 
restore him to comparative health. ‘I know better,” he replied; 
“my days are numbered; but I will perform my duty to the last.” 
The following occurrence is stated to have happened previous to his 
death. He had been sinking the whole night, but generally retained 
his faculties. Towards morning he became restless and slightly 
delirious; all at once he sat up in his bed, and with a motion ‘of his 
, 3 | LLe | 
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hand, asif dipping his pen in the inkstand, as he had been accustomed, 
to do on the bench, said distinctly, ‘Gentlemen of the jury, you are - 
discharged.” He then fell back in his-bed, and almost immediately 
expired ! | 7 

The last speech delivered by Lord Tenterden was Hie the 
Reform Bill of 1881-2, when he concluded with his well-known 
vow: ‘Never, never, my Lords, shall I enter the doors of this 
Ifouse after it has become the phantom of its departed greatness.” 


A COOL HAND. | 

When Mr. John Clerk (afterwards Lord Eldon,) was at the Bar 
he was remarkable for the sang jfroid with which he treated the 
judges. On one occasion, a junior counsel, on hearing their Lord- 
ships give judgment against his client, exclaimed that he was 
“surprised at such a decision.” This was construed into a contempt 
of court, and he was ordered to attend at the bar the next morning, 
Fearful of the consequences, he consulted his friend, John Clerk, 
who told him to be perfectly at ease, for he would apologise for him 
in a way that would avert any unpleasant result. Accordingly, 
when the name of the delinquent was called, Jolin Clerk rose, and 
coolly addressed the assembled tribunal thus: “TI am very sorry, my 
Lord, that my young friend has so forgotten himself as to treat 
your honourable bench with disrespect: he is extremely penitent, 
and you will kindly ascribe his unintentional insult to his ignorance. 
You must see at once that it did originate in that. He said he 
was surprised at the decision of your Lordships. Now, if le had_ 
not heen very ignorant of what takes place in this court every day— 
had he known you but half so long as I have done—he would rot 
be surprised at anything you did.” 

CURRAN’S WIT AND HUMOUR. 


Jurran is described as ‘‘the wildest, wittiest, dreamiest student of 
old Trinity,” who, in the event of being called before the Fellows 
for wearing a dirty shirt, could only plead as an excuse that he had 
but one. Poverty followed his steps for some years after this; 
instead of briefs to argue before the judge, he was arousing the idle 
crowd in the path with his wit and eloquence. | | 

When he lived upon Hog-hill, he used to say that his wife and 
children were the chief furniture of his apartments; and as to his 
rent, it stood pretty much the same chance of liquidation as the 
National Debt. Mrs. Curran, however, was a barrister’s lady, 
and what she wanted in wealth, she was determined should be 
mupplied by dignity, The landlady on the other hand, had no idea 
pf gradation, except that of pounds, shillings, and pence, One 
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e@norning, Curran walked out to avoid the usual altercation upon this 
sybject. He had a family for whom he had no dinner; and a land- 
lady for whom he had no rent. He had gone abroad in despondence ; 
he returned home in desperation! When he opened the door of his 
study, the first object which presented itself was an immense folio of 
a brief, twenty guineas wrapped up beside it, and the name of 
Robert Lyons marked on the back of it. Curran instantly paid his 
landlady, bought a dinner, gave Robert Lyons a share of it; and 
from that dinner dated the barrister’s prosperity. | 

When he defended the prisoners after the Rebellion of 1798, he 
was reminded by Lord Gatch that he would lose his gown, where- 
upon Curran replied with scorn, ‘‘ Well, my lord, his Majesty may 
take the silk, but he must leave the stuff behind.” 

“Curran,” said a judge to him, whose wig being’ a little awry, 
caused some laughter in court, ‘‘do you see anything ridiculous in 
this wig?” “ N othing but the head, my lord,” was the reply. 
One day, at dinner, he sat opposite to Toler, who was called ‘ the - 
hanging judge.” “ Curran,” said Toler, “is that hung-beef before 
you ?” ~~“ Do you try it, my lord, and then it’s sure to be.” Lundy 

oot, the celebrated tobacconist, asked Curran for a Latin motto for 
his coach. “I have just hit on it,” said Curran; “it is only two 
words, and it will explain your profession, your elevation, and 
contempt for the people’s ridicule; and it has the advantage of 
being im two languages, Latin and English, just as the reader 
chooses. Put up Quid rides upon your carriage.” Curran’s hatred 
for the Union is shown in the answer he gave to a lord who got his 
title for his support of the Government measure. Meeting Curran 
near the Parliament House, on College-green, he said, “ Curran, 
what do they mean to do with this useless building ? For my. part, 
I hate the very sight of it.” “I do not wonder at it, my lord,” said 
Curran; ‘I never yet heard of a murderer who was not atraid of a 
ghost.” 

: Judge Robinson, a coarse-minded man, had the bad taste. to sneer 
at Curran’s poverty, by telling him he gel vate his ‘ law-library 
was rather contracted.” Curran replied, ‘‘It is very true, my lord, 
that I am poor, and the circumstance has certainly somewhat 
curtailed my library; my books are not numerous, but they are 
select, and I hope have been perused with proper dispositions. I 
have prepared myself for this high profession rather by the study of 
a few good works than by the composition of a great-many bad ones. — 
[Judge Robinson was the author of many stupid, slavish, and 
scurrilous political. pamphlets; and 2 demerits, raised to the 
eminence which he thus disgraced. | y books may be few; but 
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the title-pages give me the authors’ name, and my shelf is not 
disgraced by any such rank absurdities that their very authors are 
ashamed to own them. I am not ashamed of my poverty; but I 
should be ashamed of my wealth, could I have stooped to acquire 
it by servility and corruption. If I rise not to rank, I shall at least. 
be honest; and, should I ever cease to be so, many an example 
shows me that an ill-gained elevation, by making me the more 
conspicuous, would only make me the more universally and the more 
notoriously contemptible” “Sir,” said the judge, “you are forget- 
ting the respect which you owe to the dignity of the judicial 
character.” “ Dignity !” exclaimed Curran: ‘‘my Lord, upon that 
point I shall cite you a case from a book of some authority, with 
which, perhaps, you are not acquainted.” He then briefly related 
the story of Strap in Moderich Landen, who having stripped off his 
coat to fight, entrusted it to a bystander. When the battle was 
over, and he was well beaten, he turned to resume it, but the man 
had carried it otf. Mr. Curran thus applied the tale: ‘So, my 
Lord, when the person entrusted with the dignity of the judgment- 
seat, lays it aside for a moment to enter into a disgraceful personal 
contest, it is in vain, when he has been worsted in the encounter, 
that he seeks to resume it—it is in vain that he tries to shelter him- 
self behind an authority which he has abandoned.” ‘If you say 
another word, I’ll commit you,” replied the angry judge: to which 
Mr. C. retorted, “If your Lordship shall do so, we shall both of us 
have the consolation of reflecting, that I am not the worst thing 
that your Lordship has committed.” | 

A piece of empty self-glorification was set down by Curran with 
this memorable congratulation: ‘‘The honourable and learned 
gentleman boasts that he is the guardian of his own honour; I wish 
him joy on his sinecure.” eee 

Curran has vividly described his first appearance at a debating 
society, after calculating upon the tear of generous approbation 
bubbling in the eyes of his: little auditory, never suspecting, alas! 
that a modern cye may have so little affinity with moisture, that che 
finest gurpomder may be dried upon it. “T stood up,” says Curran ; 
“my mind was stored with about a folio volume of matter ; but I 

wanted a preface, and for want of a preface, the volume was never 
published. I stood up, trembling through every fibre; though, re- 
membering that in this I was but imitating Tully, I took courage, | 
and had actually proceeded almost as furas ‘Mr. Chairman,’ when, to. 
my astonishment and terror, I perceived that every eye was riveted 
upon me. There were only six or seven present, and the little room 
could not have contained as many more; yet it was to my pains 
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Stricken imagination, as if I were the central object in nature, and 
astembled millions were gazing upon me in breathless expectation. 
I became dismayed and dumb. My friends cried, ‘ Hear him!’ but 
there was nothing to hear. My lips, indeed, went through the pan- 
tomime of articulation; but I was like the unfortunate fiddler at 
the fair, who coming to strike up the solo that was to ravish every ear, 
discovered that an enemy had maliciously sonped his bow ; or rather, 
like poor Punch, as I once saw him, grimacing a soliloquy, of which 
his prompter had most indiscreetly neglected to administer the words.” 
Such was the débit of “ Stuttering Jack Curran,” or, ‘‘Orator Mum,” 
as he was waggishly styled; but not many months elapsed ere the 
sun of his eloquence burst forth in dazzling: splendour. | 
In an action brought by a priest of the Church of Rome against 
Lord Doneraile, at the Cork Assizes, Mr. Curran had to cross- 
examine Mr. St. Leger, brother to the defendant; and as it was his 
object to depreciate his evidence, he had described him in very gross 
and insulting language in his speech. In doing so, he had, how- 
ever, not mentioned his name. When Mr. 8&t. Leger came to the 
table, and took the Testament in his hand, the plaintiff’s counsel, 
in a tone of affected respect, addressed him, saying, ‘“‘ Oh, Mr. St. 
Leger, the jury will, I am sure, believe you without the ceremony 
of swearing you; your character will justify us from insisting on 
as oath.” The witness, described by this mild and complimentary 
anguage (his irritation evidently diverted his attention from the 
very palpuble trap laid for him), replied, with mingled surprise and 
vexation, ‘‘] am happy, Sir, to see you have changed the opinion 
you entertained of me when you were describing me a while ago.” 
“What, Sir! then you confess it was a description of yourself! 
Gentlemen, act as you please; but I leave it to you to say, whether 
a thousand oaths could bind the conscience of the man I have just 
described.” A duel followed, in which Mr. Curran evinced great 
intrepidity. | 
Some great, big Irish counsellor said to Curran, “ If you go on 
so, I’]l put you in my pocket.” “‘Egad! if you do,” said Curran, 
‘vowll have more law in your pocket than ever you had in your 
head.” | | 
Curran used to relate, with infinite humour, an adventure he had 
with a mastiff, when he wasa boy. He had heard somebody say 
that any person throwing the skirts of his coat over his head, stoop- 
ing low, holding out his arms, and creeping along backwards, might 
frighten the fiercest dog, and put him to flight. He accordingly 
made the attempt on a miller’s dog in the neighbourhood, who would 
never let the boys rob the orchard ; but found to his sorrow that he had 
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a dog to deal with which did not care what end of a boy went fore® 
most, so that he could get a good bite out of it. ‘I pursued the 
instructions,” said Curran, “‘and as I had no eyes save those in 
front, fancied the mastiff was in full retreat; but I was confoundedly 
mistaken ; for at that very moment I thought myself victorious, the 
enemy attacked my rear, and having got a reasonably good mouthful 
out of it, was fully prepared to take another before I was rescued. 
Kgad, I thought for a time the beast had devoured my entire centic 
of gravity, and that I should never go on a steady perpendicular. 
again.” ‘Upon my word,” said Sir Jonah Barrington, to whom 
Curran related this story, ‘‘ the mastiff may have left you your centre, 
but he could not have left much gravity behind him, among’ the 
bystanders.” 

Mr. Rogers relates that he once dined with Curran in the public 
room of the chief inn at Greenwich, when he talked a great deal, 
and, as usual, with considerable exaggeration. Speaking of some- 
thing which he would not do on any inducement, he exclaimed 
vehemently, “I had rather be hanged upon twenty gibbets.” 
“Don’t you think, Sir, that one would be enough for you?” said a 
girl, a stranger, who was sitting at a table next to Mr. Rogers, 
who adds :—‘‘I wish you could have seen Curran’s face: he was 
absolutely confounded—struck dumb.” Sir Jonah Barrington re-— 
lates :—I never saw Curran’s opinion of himself so much discon- 
certed as by Mr. Godwin, whom he had brought, at the Carlow 
assizes, to dine with Mr, Byrne, a friend of ours, in whose cause he 
and I had been specially employed as counsel. Curran, undoubtedly, 
was not happy in his speech on this occasion; but he thought he 
was. Nevertheless, we succeeded; and Curran, in great spirits, 
was very anxious to receive a public compliment from Mr. Godwin, 
as an eminent literary man, teazing’ him (half jokingly) for his 
opinion of his speech. Godwin fought shy for a considerable time ; 
at length, Curran put the question home to him, and it could no 
longer be shifted. “Since you iJ have my opinion,” said Godwin, 
folding his arms, and leaning back in his chair with sang froid, “I 
really never did hear anything so bad as your prose, except your 
poetry, way dear Curran !” —— os 

Curran having ordered a new bar wig, and not liking the cut of 
it, he jestingly said to the peruke-maker, “Mr. Gahan, this wig 
will not answer me at all!’ ‘ How so, sir ?” said Gahan, “it seems 
to fit.” “Ay,” so Curran, “but it is the very worst speaking 
wig Lever had. [can scarce utter one word of common law in 
it; and as for equity, it is totally out of the question.” ere 
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e | CURRAN PLAYING PUNCH. — 


"Phe keeper of a street puppet-show arrived at Newmarket, to the 
no small edification of the neighbourhood; and the feats of Mr. 
Punch, and the eloquence of his man, soon superseded every other 
attraction. At length, however, Mr. Punch’s man fell ill, and the 
whole establishment was threatened with immediate ruin. Little 
Curran, who had, with his eyes and ears, devoured the puppet-show, 
and never missed the corner of its exhibition, proposed himself to_ 
the manager, as Mr. Punch’s man. The offer was gladly accepted, 
and the success of the substitute was miraculous. At length, before 
one of the most crowded audiences, he began to expatiate upon 
village politics, he described the fairs, told the wake secrets, carica- 
tured the audience, and after disclosing every amour, and detailing 
every scandal, turned with infinite ridicule upon the very priest of 
the parish. This was the signal for a general outcry. iiery man 
and maid who laughed at their neighbours’ picture, and pretended 
not to recognise their own, were peneeeounG scandalized at such 
familiarity with the clergy. By one and all, sentence of banishment 
was passed on Mr. Punch. He was honourable, however, in his 
concealment of the substitute, whose prudence prevented any solici- 
tation for such a dangerous celebrity. 


GRATITUDE OF CURRAN. 


‘Allow me, gentlemen,” said Curran one evening to a large 
party, ‘to give you a sentiment. When a boy, I was one morning 
playing at marbles in the village of Ball-alley, with a light heart 
and lizhter pocket. The gibe and the jest went gladly round, when 
suddenly among us appeared a stranger of a remarkable and very 
cheerful aspect: his intrusion was not the least restraint upon our 
merry little assemblage. He was a benevolent creature, and the 
days of infancy (after all, the happiest we shall ever see) perhaps 
rose upon his memory. Heaven bless him! I see his fine form at 
the distance of half a century just as he stood before me in the little 
Ball-alley, in the day of my childhood, His name was Boyse; he 
was the rector of Newmarket. To me he took a particular fancy. 
I was winning, and full of waggery, thinking everything that was. 
eccentric, and by no means a miser of my eccentricities; every one 
was welcome to a share of them, and i had plenty to spare after 
having freighted the company. Some sweetmeats easily bribed me 
home with him. I learned from Boyse my alphabet, and my 
grammar, and the rudiments of the classics. He taught me all he 
could, and then he sent me to a school at Middleton. In short, he 
made me a man. I recollect it was about thirty-five years after- 
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wards, when I had risen to some eminence at the bar, and when@ 
had a seat in Parliament, on my return one day from the coure, I 
found an old gentleman seated alone in my drawing-room, his feet 
familiarly placed on each side of the Italian marble chimney-piece, 
and his whole air bespeaking the consciousness of one quite at home 
He turned round—it was my friend of Ball-alley. I rushed instinc-— 
tively into his arms, and burst into tears. Words cannot describe 
the scene which followed. ‘ You are right, sir, you are right; the 
chimney-piece is yours—the pictures are yours—the house is yours. 
You gave me all I have—my friend—my benefactor!’ He dined 
with me; and in the evening I caught the tear glistening in his fine 
blue eye, when he saw poor little Jack, the creature of his bounty, 
rising in the House of Commons to reply to a right honourable. 
Poor Boyse! he is now gone; and no suitor had a longer deposit of 
practical benevolence in the Court above. This is his wine—let us 
drink to his memory !”—Curran’s Life, by his Son. 


CHARLES PHILLIPS’S SKETCH OF CURRAN. 


Mr. Charles Phillips, in his admirable Life of Curran, gives the 
following characteristic account of a visit to his friend :—“I caught 
the first glimpse of the little man through the vista of his garden. 
There he was—on a third time afterwards I saw him in a dress 
which you would have imagined he had borrowed from his tipstaff; 
his hands in his sides; his under lip protruded; his face almost 
parallel with the horizon—and the important step, and the eternal 
attitude only varied by the pause during which his eye glanced from 
his guest to his watch, and from his watch reproachfully to his 
dining-room. It was an invariable peculiarity—one second after 
four o’clock, and he would not wait for the Viceroy. The moment 
he perceived me he took me by the hand; and said he would not have 
any one introduce me; and, with a manner which I often thought 
was charmed, at once banished every apprehension, and completely 
familiarised me at the Priory. I had often seen Curran—often heard 
him—often read him; but no man ever knew anything about him 
who did not see him at his own table, with the few whom he 
selected. He was a little convivial deity; he soared in every 
region, and was at home in all—he touched everything, and seemed 
as if he had created it; he mastered the human heart with the same 
ease that he did his violin. You wept and you laughed, and you 
wondered; and the wonderful creature who made you do all at 
will never let it appear that he was more than your equal, and was 
ae wing: if you chose, to become your auditor. It is said of 
Swift that his rule was to allow a minute's pause after he had con- 
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claded, and then, if no person took up the conversation, to recom- 
megce himself. Curran had no conversational rule whatever: jic 
spoke from impulse, and he had the art so to draw you into a partici-- 
pation, that, though you felt an inferiority, it was quite a contented 
one. Indeed nothing could exceed the urbanity of his demeanour. 
At the time I spoke of he was turned sixty, yet ite was as playful as 
achild. The extremes of youth and ave were met in him: he had 
the experience of the one, and the simplicity of the other.” : 

Charles Mathews’s imitation of Curran was a most life-like por- 
trait—not an imitation, but a continuation. 


CURRAN AND GEORGE COLMAN THE YOUNGER. 
" 


Lurran dined abroad, for the last time, on the 9th of October, 
1817, at 14, Chapel-street, Grosvenor-place, with Mr. Richard Jones, 
the comedian—the object of the dinner being to introduce Curran to 
George Colman the younger; and the party, besides the host and 
hostess, consisted of Mr. Harris and Sir William Chatterton. Colman 
that evening was unusually brilliant, anticipating, by apt quotation 
and pointed remark, almost everything that Curran would have said. 
One comment of Curran’s, however, made a deep impression on all 
present. Speaking of Lord Byron’s “ Fare thee well, and if for 
ever,” Curran observed that ‘his Lordship first weeps over his wife, 
and then wipes his eyes with the newspapers.” We left the dinner-table 
early, and on going upstairs to cotfec, either affected nut to know, 
or did not remember, George Colman’s celebrity as a wit, and 
inquired of Mr. Jones who that Mr. Colman was? Mr. Harris jomed 
them at this moment, and apologised for his friend Colman engross- 
ing so much of the conversation to himself; adding that he was the 
spoilt child of society, and that even the Regent listened with atten- 
tion when George Colman talked. “Ay,” said Curran, with a 
melancholy smile, “I know now who Colman is; we must soon both — 
sleep in the same bed.”” The next morning Curran was seized with 
apoplexy ; he died on the 14th of October, at No. 7, Amelia Place, 
Brompton, then a small pleasant row of houses looking on a nursery- 
garden, now Pelhain Crescent, | n 


DEATH OF FOUR REMARKABLE MEN. 


On the 2nd of November, 1818, Sir Samuel Romilly, overwhelmed 
with grief for the loss of his wife, in a paroxysm of insanity, brought. 
‘on by that severe shock falling upon a mind previously weakened 
and shattered by overburthening professional labours and anxieties, 
died by his own hand. He was sixty-one years of age; and he had_ 
attained the highest position, both in the courts of law and in parlia- 
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ment. His late alae Wag return for Westminster, where he had 
been brought in at the head of the poll, without having either spent 
a shilling or asked a vote, or even once made his appearance on the 
hustings, was a sufficient testimony to his general ie dente and 
also, it may be added, to the purity of conduct, and elevation above 
all popularity-hunting arts, by which, or notwithstanding which, 
he had acquired it. But the charm of his beautiful nature won its 
way even where wide difference of political principle and sentiment 
might have been expected to create some prejudice against him. 
His death was acutely felt, we are told, by Lord Eldon, before 
whom he had been for many years in daily and pre-eminent prac- 
tice. ‘The Chancellor,” it is related, ‘‘came into court next 
morning obviously much affected. As he took his seat he was 
struck by the sight of the vacant place within the bar which Romilly 
was accustomed to occupy. His eyes filled with tears. ‘I cannot 
stay here,’ he exclaimed; and, rising in great agitation, broke up 
his court.” | 

Within little more than a month after Romilly, on the 18th of 
December, died another great lawyer, of equally opposite politics 
and temper, Lord Ellenborough, who seemed never to have recovered 
from his discomfiture by Hone in the preceding year. He wrote to 
Lord Sidmouth on the day after the last of the three trials and 
acquittals. The purpose of resignation which he announced in that 
letter, he had carried into effect about three months before his 
death. | 

In August, this same year, had died, at the age of eighty-five, 
Warren Hastings, whose leading counsel Lord Ellenborough, then 
Mr. Law, had been throughout the five years of his memorable trial 
before the House of Lords, since the termination of which a quarter 
of a century had now elapsed. 

_ And, remarkably enough, before the year was out, Hastings had 
heen followed to the grave by the most pertinacious and vindictive 
of his accusers and enemies, Sir Philip Francis. He died at the age 
of seventy-eight, on one of the last days of December, when there 
wanted only about a month to make exactly half a century since the 
appearance of the first of the famous Letters of Junius, of which he 
has been supposed to be the author.—Harriet Martineau, . | 


AN O'CONNELL RUSE. ee 
At the close of the year 1820, a county meeting was called at 


Dublin to address George the Fourth, its intention being to com- 
iment his Majesty; but a counter-movement was determined on 


by the popular party, who were ultimately successful—the origi-_ 


—- 
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ngtors of the meeting being defeated, and a second meeting held, 
whgn Counsellor Burne moved the counter-address, which was read 
and seconded by Mr. O’Connell, and carried. In the confusion 
Mr. Burne, however, mislaid his counter-address, and when he was 
searching his pockets for it, after he had finished his speech, Mr. 
O’Connell, who was standing near, said, ‘‘ Here it is,” and put a 
paper into his hand which was moved and adopted, as described 
above, and duly forwarded to the King. It was, however. a compo- 
sition of Mr. O’Connell’s own, very much stronger than Mr. Burne’s 
effusion, 7 

It was Apropos to this county of Dublin meeting, that the cele- 
brated mét of the Duke of Wellington was uttered in the House of 
Lords: “County meetings,” said his grace, “are farces.” ‘On 
this occasion,” retorted the Duke of Leinster, “it was not the fault 
of the authorities that the farce did not turn out a tragedy.” 

To the Duke of Leinster, in the previous year, the Duke of Wel- 
line'ton, on receiving a petition in favour of Catholie Emancipation, 
addressed this laconic reply: “I have received,” wrote the noble 
Duke, “ vour grace’s letter, accompanied by a tin case.” 


SIR WILLIAM GRANT’S LIVING. 


Sir William Grant, Master of the Rolls, was a man of simple 
habits and somewhat remarkable for his taciturnity and reserve. As 
a politician, de was more narrow-minded than even several other 
distinguished lawyers. With him originated the phrase of “ the 
wisdom of our ancestors.” In his time the Rolls Court sat in the 


evening, from six to ten; and Sir William dined after the Court 


rose. His servant, it is said, when he went to bed, left two bottles 
of wine on the table, which he always found empty in the morning. 
Sir William occupied two or three rooms on the ground-floor of the 
Rolls house ; ee when showing them to his successor in the Rolls, 
he said, “‘ Here are two or three good rooms; this is my dining- 
room; my library and bedroom are beyond; and, I am told,” he 
added, ‘“‘there are some good rooms upstairs, but I was never 


there.” 


“HONEST CHARLEY WETHERELL.” 
Sir Charles Wetherell was a tall man, with a considerable stoop 


and a swing in his gait—his face was intelligent and rather remark- 
able: the forehead expansive, the eyes not i 


arge, but expressive ‘of 
humour; the nose straight and rather short, or appearing so from 


the unusual length of the upper lip and chin; his voice was good, 


but not musical, and his manner was sometimes calm and impres- 
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sive; but, for the greatest part, his efforts, even upon the most im. 
portant occasions, were attended with a whimsicality, which was the 
mpst distinguished feature of his manner as an advovate. © 

His oratory was a most curious combination of -really serious and 
sound argument, with out-of-the-way irrelevancy of what seemed 
irrelevant; until he, by some odd application, which no one under 
heaven but himself could have thought of, contrived to connect it 
with his argument. His violent excitement about matters of dry 
equity was of itself sufficient to give a character of extreme singu- 
larity to his pleading in the Court of Chancery; but when we add 
to this his unusual gesticulation—his frequent use of uncommon and 
antiquated words—his bits of Latin so oddly and familiarly intro- 
duced, and his circumlocution, where the use of an ordinary phrase 
would express his meaning,—we find they all combine to make his 
character for eccentricity as a Chancery barrister. 

When he went forth into the street he was even more strange 
than in Court. He wore clothes that seemed to have been suddenly 
“orabbed” from some shop-window in Monmouth-street, without 
any consideration as to the fit. He scorned the appendages of sus- 

enders, and only sometimes wore a waistcoat long enough to meet 
the other garment, which, for lack of the appendages aforesaid, was 
wont to sink below the ordinary level. His inside coat was old, his 
outside one of great antiquity, and commonly flew behind him in the 
breeze, while he strode along muttering to himself, with his hands 
lodged deep in the recesses of his breeches-pockets; his cravat 
seemed as if it had not been folded, but rolled up and tied on in the 
dark, by hands not of the cleanest: he wore large shoes tied with 
great black tapes, or what would have been black except that, like 
his hat, the vicissitudes of time had turned them to a hue of brown. 
In this costume he moved along, cheery and pleasant, nodding to 
many, talking to some, and recognised by others, who said, “ ‘There 
goes honest Charley Wetherell.” . | | 

Many stories are told of the strange way in which he lived in 
chambers, when it was not his custom to come to Court: they say 
he had a bit of looking-elass fixed into the wall, which answered all 
the purposes of his toilet; and sometimes, when a person would 
come in after he had commenced shaving, he would quite forget to 
complete it, and perhaps be found in the evening with a crust of 
lather upon his face, which had remained from the morning without 
his being conscious of it. | - | 

Sir Charles Wetherell was the most staunch and unbending sup- 
‘porter of Ultra-Toryism. There was something amusing in his per- 
severance, to the very end, against the Reform Bill, especially as he 
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accompanied his hostility with much wit and humour. “ This,” 
mid he, in his final address to the House of Commons on the sub- 
jeat, “‘is the last dying-speech and confession of the member for 
Boroughbridge.” _ | 


SIR WILLIAM FOLLETT ON FREE-MASONRY. 


In an agreeable volume of Sketches, published in 1846, by a 
Suffolk Rector, we find this storry of Sir William Follett’s early lite. 
His schoolfellow, the Rector, relates, in the course of conversation, 
“T inferred, from a passing remark, that Sir William had become a 
Mason. I asked him if my conclusion was correct. ‘ It is,’ was his 
reply ; ‘I was initiated at Cambridge.’ ight had not then beamed 
ai myself, and J expressed, in scofing terms, my astonishment. 
‘In your early struggles at the Bar,’ remarked he, with quiet 
earnestness, ‘you require something to reconcile you to your kind. 
You see so much of bitterness, and rivalry, and jealousy, and hatred, 
that you are thankful to cull into active agency a system which 
creates, in all its varieties, kindly sympathy, cordial and widespread 
benevolence, and brotherly love.’ ‘ But, surely,’ said I, “you do not. 
go the length of asserting that Masonry does all this ?? ‘And more! 
the true Mason thinks no evil of his brother, and cherishes no de- 
sions against him. ‘The system itself annihilates parties. And us 
to censoriousness and calumny, most salutary and stringent is the 
curb which Masonic principle, duly carried out, applies to an unbri- 
dled tongue.’ ‘ Well! well! you cannot connect it with religion: 
you cannot, say or do as you will, athrm of it, that Masonry is a 
religious system.’ ‘By-and-by you will know better,’ was his 
reply. ‘Now, I will only say this, that the Bible is never closed in 
a Mason’s Lodge; that Masons habitually use prayer in their lodges ; 
and in point of fact never assemble for any purpose without performing 
acts of religion. I gave you credit,’ continued he, with a smile, ‘ for 
being more thoroughly emancipated from nursery trammels and 
slavish prejudice.’ ‘ You claim too much for your system,’ was my 
rejoinder. ‘Not atall! But hear me. Many clergymen were and 
are Masons. The well-known Dr. Dodd belonged to us.’ ‘I pre- 
sume,’ said I, jesting ly, ‘you attach but slight weight to his name? 
The selection is unfortunate.’ ‘It occurred to me,’ said Sir Wil-. 
liam, ‘from my having’ recently read some very curious letters con-— 
‘nected with his case. ‘The Masons, both individually and as a body, 
made the most extraordinary efforts to save him. They were un- 
wearied : but—I must break off; when I can call you brother you 
shall see these letters. In the meantime, is it not worth while to 
‘belong to a fraternity whose principles, if universal, would put.down 
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at once and for ever the selfish and rancorous feelings which noy 
divide and distract society 2)” _ a | 
CHARACTER OF FOLLETT. 


For Sir William Follett Lord Tenterden expressed great admira- 
tion. He once observed, ‘‘ At my age and in my office I can have 
few pleasures, but I have two—the first is hearing a young lawyer 
named Follett argue points of law; the second is playing a rubber 
of whist with old friends.” 

Lord Campbell says of Follett: “One most remarkable circum- 
stance should be told respecting his rise to be the most popular 
advocate of his day, to be Attorney-General, and to be a powerful 
debater in the House of Commons—that it was wholly unaccom- 
panied by envy. Those who have outstripped their competitors have 
often a great drawback upon their satisfaction by observing the 
rudging and ill-will with which, by some, their success is beheld. 
Such were Follett’s inoffensive manners and unquestioned supe- 
riority, that all rejoiced at every step he attained—as all wept when 
he was snatched away from the still higler honours which awaited 
him.” | 


+“ NEWLY-BORN VANITY.” 


After Fitzgibbon and Scott, of the Irish Bar, had been raised to 
the Attorney and Solicitor Generalship, they were invited to dine 
with an attorney who first brought them into notice in the Four 
Courts by giving them briefs. They both accepted his invitation, 
not wishing to discard an old friend; but as he lived in an un- 
fashionable part of Dublin, they did not like to have noticed “ the 
lowly means by which they did ascend.” Fitzgibbon drove to an 
adjacent street, there alighted from his carriage, and walking sneak- 
ingly towards the attorney’s house, he met Scott; they passed 
without recognition; to avoid detection, they walked to the end of 
the street in opposite directions, and turned; both met again, but 
finding they were engaged to the same host, Scott said to Fitz- 
gibbon, “Ah! Mr. Attorney-General, I see we are both engaged to 
the same place, do not be ashamed ; prey let me show you the 
way.” They then took the alley which led to their old benefactor’s 
house, which their newly-born vanity had taken such pains to 
conceal. * 
. FITZGIBBON AND THE FEE. 

An odd story is told of Fitzgibbon respecting a client who brought 
his own brief and fee, that he might personally apologise for the 
smallness of the latter. Fitzgibbon, on receiving the fee, looked 
rather discontented. ‘I assure you, Counsellor,” said the client, 
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mouftnfully, “T am ashamed of its smallness; but, in fact, it is all I 
hewe in the world.” ‘Qh, then,” said Fitzgibbon, ‘you can do no 
more; as it’s all you have in the world—why—hum—I must 
take it! 

DANGEROUS METAPHOR, 


An Irish barrister pleading before Lord Clare, thought proper to 
introduce an eagle, and after vainly trying to carry out and apply 
luis metaphor, broke down. ‘The next time, sir,” said the Chan- 
cellor, ‘‘that you bring an eagle into court, I recommend you to 
clip his wings.” 


LORD NORBURY, AND HIS COURT, 


Lord Norbury was at the head of an excellent company. The 
‘spirit of the judge extended itself naturally enough to the counsel ; 
and men who were grave and considerate everywhere else, threw off 
all soberness and propriety, and became infected with the habits of 
the venerable manayer of the court, the moment they entered the 
Common Pleas. His principal performers were Messrs. Grady, 
Wallace, O’Connell, aad Gould, who instituted a sort of rivalry in 
uproar, and played against each other. With such a judge, and 
such auxiliaries to co-operate with him, some idea may be formed of 
the attractions which were held out to that numerous class who 
have no fixed occupation, and by whom, in the hope of laughing 
hunger away, the Four Courts are frequented in Dublin. 

The Chief Justice, having despatched the junior, whom he was 
sure to make the luckless, but sometimes not inappropriate, victim 
of his encomiums, he sutfered the leading counsel to proceed. As 
he was considered to have a strong bias towards the plaintif? expe- 
rimental attorneys brought into the Common Pleas the very worst 
and most discreditable adventures in litigation. The statement of 
the case, therefore, generally disclosed some ae ground of action, 
which, however, did not prevent his Lordship from exclaiming in 
the outset, “‘A very important action, indeed! If you make out 
your facts in evidence, Mr. Wallace, there will be serious matter for 
the jury.” The evidence was then produced; and the witnesses 
often consisted of wretches whose emaciated and discoloured counte- 
nances showed their want and their depravity, while their watchful 
and working eyes intimated that mixture of sagacity and humour 
by which the lower order of Irish attestators is distinguished. 
They generally appeared in coats and breeches, the external de- 
cency of which, as they were hired for the occasion, was ludicrously 
contrasted with the ragged and filthy shirt, which Mr. Henry Deane 
Grady, who was well acquainted with “the inner man” of an Irish: 

oe , 2) 
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compelled them to disclose. 

Lord Norbury, however, when he saw Mr. Grady pushing® the 
plaintiff to extremities, used to come to his aid, and rally the broken 
recollections of the witness. This interposition called the defen- 
dant’s counsel into stronger action, and they were as vigorously 
encountered by the counsel on the other side. Interruption’ created 
remonstrance; remonstrance called forth retort; retort generated 
sarcasm ; and at length voices were raised so loud, and the blood of 
the forensic combatants was so warm, that a general scene of contu- 
sion, to which Lord Norbury most amply contributed, took place. 
The uproar gradually increased till it became tremendous; and, to 
add to the tumult, a question of law, which threw Lord Norbury’s 
faculties into complete chaos, was thrown into the conflict. Mr.* 
Grady and Mr. O’Connell shouted upon one side, Mr. Wallace and 
Mr. Gould upon the other, and at last, Lord Norbury, the witnesses, 
the counsel, and parties, and the audience, were involved in one 
universal riot, in which it was difficult to determine whether the 
laughter of the audience, the exclamations of the parties, the protes- 
tations of the witnesses, the cries of the counsel, or the bellowing of 
Lord Norbury, predominated. At length, however, his Lordship’s 
superiority of lungs prevailed; and, like Atolus in his cavern (of 
whom, with his putfed cheeks and inflamed visage, he would 
furnish a painter with a model), he shouted his stormy subjects into 
peace. 


witness, though not without repeated injunctions to unbutton, at last 


NORBURY’S HUMOUR. 


Lord Norbury was perhaps the most inveterate punster that ever 
sat upon the bench. When Cobbett brought over the remains of 
Tom Paine’s bones, Lord Norbury, on being asked what could be 
meant by such an importation of bones, is said to have answered 
that he supposed that bobbett “wanted to make a broil.” 

A counsel thought that he could overcome the punster on the 
bench. So on one day, when Lord Norbury was charging a jury, and 
the address was interrupted by the braying of a donkey: ‘‘ What 
noise is that?” cried Lord Norbury.—* ’Tis only the echo of the 
. court, my lord,” answered Counsellor Readytongue. Nothing dis- 
concerted, the judge resumed his address; but soon the barrister 
had to interpose with technical objections. While putting, them, 
again the donkey brayed. ‘One at a time, if you please,” shid the 
retaliating joker. | . | i a 

_ On pressing a reluctant witness, one day, to get at his profeasion, 
and being, at length, told he kept a racket-court; “And a very 
good trade, too,” replied the judge; “sv do I, so do I.” : 
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e The registrar of one of the Irish criminal courts complained to his. 
lerdship, that the witnesses were in the habit of stealing the Testa- 
ment after they had been sworn upon it. “ Never mind,” said his 
lordship; “if the rascals read the book, it will do them more good 
than the petty larceny will do them mischief. However, if they are 
not afraid of the cord, hang your book in chains, and that, perhaps, 
by reminding the fellows of the fute of their fathers and grand- 
fathers, may make them behave themselves.” This strange expedient 
was adopted, and the Testament remained afterwards secure. 


ONE SHILLING EACH. 


An attorney in Dublin having died snag es poor, a shilling 
subscription was set afoot, to pay the expense of his funeral. Most 
of the attorneys and barristers having subscribed, one of them 
applied to Toler, afterwards Lord Chief Justice Norbury, expressing 
a hope that he would also subscribe his shilling. ‘Only a shilling !” 
said Toler; “‘ only a shilling to bury an attorney? Here is a guinea ; 
go and bury one-and-twenty of them.” | 


JUDGE MAULE—HIS STRAW-SPLITTING AND IRONY. 


Sir William Maule was noted for splitting straws on the bench, an 
instance of which is related in connexion with special demurrers. 
A man was described in a plea as “I. Jones,” and the pleader, pro- 
bably, not knowing his name, referred, in another part of the plea 
to 1” as an initial. The plaintiff demurred, (7.c. said that the plea 
was bud,) because “I” was not an initial. Sir W. Maule said that 
there was no reason why a man might not be christened ‘‘I”’ as 
well as Isaac, inasmuch as either could be pronounced alone. The 
counsel for the plaintiff then objected that the plea admitted that 
“T” was not a name by describing it as an initial. ‘ Yes,” retorted 
the judge, “but it does not aver that it is not a final ay well as an 
initial letter.” 

Judge Maule’s humour, though often coarse, was genuine, und 
very amusing. An admirable specimen of it is given In one of the- 
wittiest speeches ever made. A man being convicted of bivamy, 
the following conversation took place :-— —. 

Clerk of Assize.—What have you to say why judgment should not 
be passed upon you according to law ? | Fn hate 

Prisoncr.— Well, my lord, my wife took up with a hawker, and — 
ran away five years ago, and I have never seen her since, and I 
married this other woman last winter. | bien ae 
Mr, Justice Maule.—I will tell you what you ought to have done; — 
and if you say. you did not know, I must tell you the law con- 

| | : | MM 4 | 
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‘lusively presumes that you did. You ought to have instructed your 
attorney to bring an action against the hawker for criminal conver-® 
sation with your wife. That would have cost you about 1007. Whén 
you had recovered substantial damages against the hawker, you 
_ would have instructed your proctor to sue in the ecclesiastical courts 
for a divorce a mensd atque thoro. That would have cost you 200. 
or 3002. more. When you had obtained a divorce a mensd atque 
thoro, you would have had to appear by counsel before the House of 
Lords for a divorce a vinculo matrimoni. The bill might have been 
opposed in all its stages in both Houses of Parliament; and alto- 
vether you would have had to spend about 1000/. or 12007. You 
will probably tell me that you never had a thousand farthings of 
your own in the world; but, prisoner, that makes no difference. 
Sitting here as a British judge, it is my duty to tell you that this is 
not a country in which there is one law for the rich and another for the 
poor. 

Here is a specimen of his irony, in addressing a jury :—“ Gentle- 
n.en,—The learned counsel is perfectly right in his law, there is 
some evidence upon that point; but he’s a lawyer, and you're not, 
and you don’t know what he means by some evidence, so I’ll tell 
you. Suppose there was an action on a bill of exchange, and six 
people swore that they saw the defendant accept it, and six others 
swore they heard him say he should have to pay it, and six others 
knew him intimately, and swore to his handwriting; and_ suppose, 
on the other side, they called a poor old man, who had been at 
school with the defendant forty years before, and had not seen him 
since, and he said he rather thought the acceptance was not his 
writing, why there’d be some evidence that it was not, and that’s 
what Mr. means in this case.” 

A very stupid jury were called upon to convict a man on the - 
luinest evidence. A previous conviction was proved against him 
y the production of the usual certificate, and by the evidence of 
the policeman who had had him in charge. The Judge summed up 
nt great length. He told the jury that the certificate was not con- 
clusive ; that the question was entirely for them; that policemen 
sometimes told lies, and much else of the same kind, concluding as 
follows: “And, gentlemen, never forget that you are a British 
; jury, and if you have any reasonable doubt on your minds, God _ 
forbid that the prisoner should not have the benefit of it.” The jury 
retired, and were twenty minutes or more before they found out 
that the Judge had been laughing dt them, and made up their 
minds that the identity was proved, = | eats. & 
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A CIRCUIT STORY. 


Sir John Coleridge relates :—“ In the County of Cornwall there 
lived a highly respectable family, named Robinson, consisting of 
two sons, William and Nicholas, and two daughters. The property 
was settled on the two sons and their male issue, and in case of 
death on the two daughters. William was to be the ’squire, and. 
Nicholas was placed with an eminent attorney of St. Austell, as his 
clerk, but with a prospect of one day being admitted into partner- 
ship. The young man conducted himself well and respectably, and 
the attorney became much attached to him. The harmony, however, 
between the two, and between the family, was broken, for Nicholas 
had fallen in love with a young woman at St. Austell, who was a 
milliner or a milliner’s apprentice. The result was that in November, 
1782, the young man was sent to London to qualify himself as an 
attorney : thence he wrote unhappy letters to his old master and 
others, but he was ultimately admitted an attorney of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench and Common Pleas. Thenceforward he was never 
seen by any member of his family or former friends, and all search 
for him proved fruitless. In the course of time the old Robinson > 
died. illiam, the eldest son, succeeded to the property ; he never 
married, and died in May, 1802. As nothing was heard of Nicholas, 
the two sisters became entitled to the property, and they held pos- — 
session of it for twenty years, no claim being made to disturb their 
enjoyment of it. 
© In 1788, a young man, whose looks and manners were above 
his means and station, had made his appearance as a stranger at 
Liverpool. He called himself Nathaniel Richardson—the same 
initials as Nicholas Robinson. He bought a cab and horse, and 
plied for hire in the streets of Liverpool. Being a civil, sober, and 
prudent man, he soon became prosperous, and drove a coach between © 
Teddon and Liverpool. He married, had children, and gradually 
acquired considerable property. Having gone to Wales to purchase 
horses in 1802, he was by an accident drowned in the Mersey. In 
the year 1821 it was said that this Nathaniel Richardson was no 
other than Nicholas Robinson, and his eldest son claimed the pro- . 
perty which was then inherited by the two daughters, and the action 
was tried in Cornwall. Nearly forty years had elapsed since any 
one had seen Nicholas Robinson, but it was made out conclusively, 
in a most remarkable way, and by a variety of small circumstances, 
all pointing to one conclusion, that Nathaniel Richardson was the — 
identical Nicholas Robinson. The Cornish witnesses and the Liver-_ 
pool witnesses agreed in the description of his person, his height, 
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the colour of his hair, his general appearance, and more particularly. 
it was mentioned that he had a peculiar habit of biting: his nailg, 
and that he had a great fondness for horses. ; 

‘“‘Tn addition to other circumstances, there was this most remark- 
able one,—that Nathaniel’s widow married again, and the furniture 
and effects were taken to the second husband’s house. Among the 
articles was an old trunk which she had never seen opened, but it 
happened one day that this old trunk was, through curiosity, ex- 
amined, and among other letters and papers, the two certificates of 
Nicholas Robinson’s admission as attorney to the Courts of Queen’s 
Bench and Common Pleas were found. On the trial the old master 
of Nicholas Robinson, atias Nathaniel Richardson, swore to his 
handwriting, and so the property was recovered.” — 


JESTING BY INCHES. 


It being proved on a trial at Guildhall, that a man’s name was 
really Inch, who pretended it was Linch ; “see,” said the Judge, 
‘the proverb is verified in this man, who being allowed an inch, 
has taken an L.” Out of this joke of Joe Miller comes the jeu 
@esprit of Liston upon his fascinating and petite wife. Some one 
having addressed the lively little lady as “ Mrs. L,” ‘ Mrs. Ell!” 
said Liston, “I call her Mrs. Inch.” —Fumily Joe Miller, p. 80. 


CHARTIST TRIALS, 


Sir John Coleridge, who presided as judge at the trials of Feargus 
O’Connor and O’Brien, observes that for the most part, its members 
appeared to have been honest, but misguided persons. He had no 
doubt if the movement had not been suppressed, that it would have 
led on to plunder and havoc, and that blood would have flowed like 
water, for the occupation and habits of these men made them a 
hard-handed and stern race. The way in which some of them de- 
fended themselves was remarkable ; alenourt speaking with a Lan- — 
cashire pronunciation, which was very difficult to understand, they, © 
nevertheless, yess pure English, and quoted—not the words of 
Tom Paine and other infidel writers, but such writers as Algernon 
Sidney, Sir William Jones, John Locke, and John Milton. There 
were men sone them who, after working ten or twelve hours a 
day, had been diligent readers, and were better English scholars 
than many of the jurymen who tried them. ar 
| | CUPAR AND JEDBURGH JUSTICE. ae. 

It is an odd circumstance ‘that Lord Campbell, to whom both as 
judge and legislator the law of England owes so much, was born at 
@ juace which gives its name, “Cupar justice,” to the peculiar 
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gystem of law which hangs a man first and tries him afterwards, | 
and that he had his country residence (Hartrigge-house, Roxburgh- 

shire) in the neighbourhood of another town which gave the name of 
“« Jedburgh justice” to an equally summary code, the great principle 

of which is, ‘‘ Hang all or save all.” 3 a 


RISE OF LORD CHANCELLOR CAMPBELL, 


John el ee the son of a parish minister in Fifeshire, for many 
years worked hard as a reporter for the press. When called to the 
Bar, he is allowed to have pushed his way to London business in a 
manner the most original. In one of his biographies he remarks of 
Pratt that he “ persevered for eight or nine years, but not inviting 
attorneys to dine with him, and never dancing with their daughters, 
his practice did not improve.” Whether Campbell cultivated for 
this purpose the arts of dining and dancing we if not know, but he 
certainly cultivated the acquaintance of the attorneys, and in a way 
peculiarly his own. Between 1809 and 1816 he published a series 
of Reports at Wisi Prius extending to four volumes, which are most 
Ganahie in themselves, but whieh were of especial interest to the 
attorneys who had been engaged in any of the cases recorded, inas- 
much as for the first time in the history of such reporting he had at 
the end of each decision stated the names of those attorneys who 
had to do with the trials. He soon established a connexion with 
the leading solicitors, obtained a large practice, and was retained, 
as a matter of course, in shipping cases, and in nearly every impor- 
tant cause tried before a special jury at the Guildhall sittings. 
Apart, however, from the popularity of these volumes among the 
attorneys, they were held in still wider estimation as the admirably 
reported decisions of Lord Ellenborough ; and Campbell took credit 
to himself for having in some degree created the reputation of that 
lawyer. “‘ When I was a Wisi Prius reporter,” he said, “I had a 
drawer marked ‘ Bad Law,’ into which I threw all the cases which 
seemed to me improperly ruled. I was flattered to hear Sir James 
Mansfield, C.J., say : ‘ Whoever reads Campbell’s Reports must be 
astonished to find how uniformly Lord Kllenborough’s decisions 
were right.’ My rejected cases, which I had kept as a curiosity-— 
not maliciously—were all burnt in the great fire in the Temple 
when I was Attorney-General.” | 


DOWN TO THE LEVEL. 


_ A remarkably acute friend of Lord Campbell, formerly at the Bar, 
relates that the judges having retired for a few minutes in the midst 
of his argument, in which, from their interruptions and objections, 
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he did not seem likely to be successful—-went out of court too, ara 
on his return said that he had been drinking a pot of porter. Being 
asked if he was not afraid this beverage S ould dull his intellect, 
“That is exactly my object,” said he, “to bring me down if possible 
to the level of their lordahips.” 

L’Estrange, more than a century previously, had given this ver- 
sion of the same point. One asked Sir John Millesent how he did 
so conform himself to the grave justices, his brothers, when they 
met, “ Why, in faith,” says he, ‘I have no way but to drink my- 
self down to the capacity of the bench.” 


THE MACKINTOSH FAMILY. 


When, in 1802, Sir James Mackintosh was at the Bar, on the 
Norfolk circuit, there befell him this amusing domestic incident. He 
had left his wife near her accouchement. ‘But that accouchement 
produced a most portentous augmentation of his domestic bliss, or 
rather his domestic inquietudes. It was an important omen to his 
fortunes, which at that time were not prosperous. He was anxiously 
looking for letters at Bedford. At Huntingdon he received one, 
congratulating him upon the birth of a fine boy. The next circuit 
town is Cambridge. There he found another despatch at the post- 
office, announcing the birth of a second. It was with a grave smile 
that he received the congratulation of the circuit-table, upon the 
coming of another Marcellus. But he had scarcely arrived at Bury, 
when a third boy was announced to him by letter. The letters had 
indeed been written after the birth of each of this extraordinary pro- 
geny: but the first only was in time for the post; the second and 
third were written after the respective births they related, but, by 
some fatality, were not forwarded by one post. This monstrous fit 
of parturiency was enough to sadden any man’s visage, but he bore 
it with great philosophy; nor did George Wilson, the amiable and 
respectable leader of the Norfolk circuit, in the slightes manner dis- 
compose him, when, in sly allusion to his Lectures on the Law of 
Nature and Nations, he proposed with great gravity, the health 
of Mrs. Mackintosh and her three sons—Grotius, Puffendorff, and 
Vattel. : 

= BROUGHAM AT THE BAR, 

Lord Brougham’s Bar recollections abound with humour. In an 
-assize case of assault and battery, by the throwing of a stone,, he 
once drew the following clear and conclusive evidence out of a York- 
shireman : ‘‘ Did you see the defendant throw the stone?” “I saw 
the stone, and I’m pretty sure the defendant throwed it.” a 

‘Was it a large stone ?”?—“ J should say it was a largeish stone,” 
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“ What was its size ?”~~“T should say a sizeable stone:” 
‘Can’t you answer definitely how big it was ?—‘‘I should say it 

-’ar a stone of some bigness.” | | , 

‘““Can’t you give the jury some idea of the stone ?”—‘ Why, as 
near as I-recollects, it was something of a stone.” | 

“‘Can’t you compare it to some other object ?”—“ Why, if I war 
to compare it, so as to give some notion of the stone, I should say it 
war as large as a lemp of chalk.” 

During the legal absence of Mr. (afterwards Lord) Campbell, on his 
matrimonial trip with the ci-devant Miss Scarlett, Mr. Justice Abbott 
observed, when a cause was called on in the Court of King’s Bench, 
“T thought, Mr. Brougham, that Mr. Campbell was in the case.” 
‘Yes, my Lord,” rephed Mr. Brougham, with that sarcastic look 
peculiarly his own; ‘‘he was, my lord, but I understand he is ill.” 
‘“‘T am sorry to hear that,” said the judge, taking snuff. ‘¢ My lord,” 
replied Mr. Brougham, “it is whispered that the cause of my learned 
triend’s absence is the scarlet fever.” a 


LORD CHANCELLOR BROUGHAM. 


Lord Brougham had a great horror of hearing the interminable 
speeches which some of the junior counsel were in the habit of 
making, after he conceived everything had been said which could he 
said on the real merits of the case before the Court by the gentle- 
men who preceded them. His hints to them to be brief on such 
occasions were sometimes extremely happy. On one occasion, after 
listening with the greatest attention to the speeches of two counsel 
on one side, from ten o’clock till half-past two, a third arose to ad- 
dress the Court on the same side. His lordship was quite unprepared 
for this additional infliction, and exclaimed, “‘ What! Mr. A., are you 
really going to speak on the same side?” “Yes, my lord, I mean | 
to trespass on your lordship’s attention for a short time.” “Then,” 
said his lordship, looking the orator significantly in the face, and 
giving a sudden twitch of his nose, “then, Mr. A., you had_ better 
cut your speech as short as possible, otherwise you must not be sur- 
prised if you see me dozing; for, really, this more than human nature 
ean endure.” The youthful barrister took the hint; he kept closely 
to the point at issue—a thing very rarely done by barristers—and 


condensed his arguments into a reasonable compass. 


hee ESKGROVE AND BROUGHAM. = 
- Brougham tormented Eskgrove, and sat on his skirts wherever he 
went, for above a year. The justice liked passive counsel who let 
him dawdle on with culprits and juries in his own way; and conse: 
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quently he hated the talent, the eloquence, the energy, and all the. 
discomposing qualities of Brougham. At last it seemed as if a couy. 

day was to be iieseed by his absence, and the fo justice was de- 

lighting himself with the prospect of being allowed to deal with 
things as he chose; when lo! his enemy appeared—tall, cool, and 

resolute. ‘I declare,” said the justice, ‘ that man Broom, or Broug- 

cham, is the torment of my life.” His revenge, as usual, consisted in 

sneering at Brougham’s eloquence by calling it or him the Harangue. 

“Well, gentlemen, what did the Harangue say next? Why, it 
said this” (mis-stating it); “but here, gentle-men, the Haranoue 

was most plainly wronge, and not intelligibill”’—Cockburn’s Me- 

morals. 

A PROFITABLE HINT. 


Lord Chelmsford relates that a friend of his at the Bar was once 
engaged in a nautical case, in which it appeared that a vessel had 
been exposed to a very severe gale of wind, and had been thrown 
upon her beam-ends. The barrister, ignorant of nautical matters, 
asked a seaman who was in the witness-box how it was they did not 
lower the topmast, upon which the witness said with a sneer, “ If 
you knew as much of the sea as I do, you would know that this is not 
a very easy matter.” This incident led the counsel to turn his atten- 
tion to the subject; and he invented an apparatus for lowering top- 
masts, for which he obtained a patent, and realized thereby upwards 
of 20,0002. by this, as it might be termed, accidental invention. 


A BOLD LAWYER. 


When, in 1863, Chief Justice Sir Alexander Cockburn presided at 
the distribution of prizes at St. Mary’s Hospital Medical School, in 
tle course of his address he related the following incident in his 
legal career. Scientific men, he said, frequently showed a tendency 
to speak of their science in hard technical terms, which was natural, 
but evidence given in pedantic language was often nearly unintelli- 
eible to laymen, and consequently its value was lessened. He 
recollected once that a medical man of vast attainments drew up a 
Report which was read in court. He (the Chief Justice) was counsel 
on the other side, and the Report being couched in bombastic and 
pedantic language he turned it into ridicule and got the verdigt. On 
grounds which he explained he believed the, verdict was right. 
‘Some time after he fell ill, and he sent for the doctor whose report 
he had ridiculed. The doctor said to him, “ Well, I thought you 
were a clever fellow, but I have altered my opinion.” ‘How so ?” 
he (the speaker) asked. “ Because,” replied the doctor, “you are 
foolish enough, after speaking of my Report in the way you did, to_ 
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hut yourself under my care.” The doctor, however, treated him with | 
skill, and he soon recovered. | 


SHORT COMMONS. 


On the evening of the coronation-day of our gracious Queen, the 
Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn gave the students a feed ; when a certain 
profane wag in giving out a verse of the national anthem, which he 
was solicited to lead in a solo, took that opportunity of stating a 
grievance as to the modicum of port allowed, in manner and form 
following : 

** Happy and glorious— 
Three half-pints mong four of us, 
Heaven send no more of us, 
God save the Queen !" 


——which ridiculous perversion of the author’s meaning was received 
with a full chorus, amid tremendous laughter and applause, 








ECCENTRIC PERSONS. 


ANECDOTES OF MISERS. 


THE moralists have deal fairly with the Miser: if honest, he can 
be only honest bare-weight. History tells of illustrious villains ; 
but «here never was an illustrious miser in nature; though the keep- 
ing together of wealth, and the having and holding it fast, is a great 
idat cf human worship, to which so much incense 1s offered up every 
day. “These sacrifices have, in all times, furnished the world much 
to laugh at and ridicule, if not to despise. 

“ Plum Turner ” and ‘“‘ Vulture Hopkins,” two noted misers, are 
immortalized in Pope’s Aforal Essays, Ep. 8. Richard Turner had 
been a Turkey merchant: he died in 1733. When possessed of 
300,0007. he laid down his coach, because interest wus reduced from 
five-to four per cent.; he then put 70,0007. into the Charitable Cor- 
poration for better interest ; which sum, having lost, he took it so 
much to heart, that he kept his chamber ever after. It was thought 
that he would not have outlived it, but that he was heir to another 
considerable estate, which he daily expected, and that by this course 
of life he saved both clothes and other expenses. John Hopkins, by 
pis rapacity, obtained the name of “ Vultute :” he lived worthless, 
sat died wealthy: he would give to no person living, but left his 
riches, 800,000/., so as not to be inherited till after the second 
generation. His counsel representing to him how many years it 
must be before this could take effect, and that his money could only 
fie at interest all the time, he expressed great joy thereat, and said, 
‘they would then he as long in spending as he had been in getting 
it.”” Hopkins was a wealthy eadoa merchant, and resided in Old 
Broad-street. He was the architect of nearly his whole fortune, 
which originated in some highly fortunate speculations in the stocks, 
and was considerably increased at the explosion of the South-sea 
Bubble in 1720. On one occasion he paid an evening visit to Guy, 
the founder of the Hospital in Southwark, who also was as remark- 
able for his private parsimony as his public munificence. On Hopkins 
entering the room, Mr: Guy lighted a farthing candle which lay 
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ready on the table, and desired to know the purport of the gentle- 
fan's visit. “1 have been told,” said Hopkins, “that you, sir, are 
better versed in the prudent and necessary art of saving than any 
man now living, and I therefore wait upon you for a lesson of 
frnwality ; an art in which I used to think I excelled, but am told 
by all who know you, that you are greatly my superior.” ‘ And is 
that all you came about?” replied Gay; ‘why, then, we can talk 
this matter over in the dark.” Upon this, he with great delibera- 
tion extinguished his new-lighted farthing candle. Struck with this 
example of economy, Hopkins rose up, acknowledged himself con- 
vinced of the other’s superior thrift, and took his leave. Unfortu- 
nately for Hopkins, he happened to be a Whig, and was moreover 
concerned in various loans to a government composed of Whigs; 
this may account for the exacerbation of Pope :— | 

When Hopkins dies, a thousand lights attend 
The wretch, who living saved a candle’s end. * 

Upon the funeral of another miser of this stamp, Sir John Cutler, 
was expended no less than 7000/. Sir John was a loyalist in the 
time of the Commonwealth, and at the Restoration was created a 
Baronet by Charles II. He belonged to the Grocers’ Company ; he 
contributed a large sum towards the building of the College of 
Physicians, in Warwick-lane; in return for which a statue of the 
Baronet, along with another of the King, was erected in the College 
court. Sir John died in 1699, and his executors claimed of the 
Jollege 7000/., the sum which Sir John had advanced, with interest, 
und appearing to be charged as a debtor in the books of the 
deceased. A compromise was made by the executors accepting 
2000/., as payment in full of all demands. The “ faculty of War- 
wick-lane,’ 
of Sir John inscribed on the pedestal of his statue; but he has 
received a more enduring monument in Pope’s Moral Lssays, Ep, 3, 
in reference to his splendid funeral : 


Honours by the heralds duly paid 

For mode and form, e’en to a very seruple 3 

Oh cruel irony ! these came too late, 

And only mock whom they were meant to honour. 


The great Captain, the Duke of Marlborough, when he was in the. : 


last stage of life, and very infirm, would walk from the public rooms 
in Bath to his lod sings in a cold dark night to save sixpence in 
chair-hire. Ifthe Du 
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enraged at this shabby transaction, obliterated the name — 


ae 


e, who left at his death more than a million — 
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and a half sterling, could have foreseen that all his wealth ara 
honours were to be inherited by a grandson of Lord Trevor’s, who 
‘had been one of his enemies, would he have been so careful to save 
sixpence for the sake of his heir? Not for the sake of his heir, but 
he would always have saved sixpence, _ 

When Lord Bath, his Countess, and son, visited Holkham, they 
forgot to give anything to the servants that showed the house; 
upon recollection and deliberation, they sent back-a man and horse 
six miles with—half-a-crown. George Colman tells us that his 
Lordship, when passing in his carriage, through a gate near his 
country-house, would give the word to halt: the outriders echoed 
the order, the coachman pulled up, and the cavalcade stood still; 
and William Pulteney, Earl of Bath, stretching forth his hand from 
his coach bedizened with coronets, and drawn by four horses, threw 
to the venerable woman gatekeeper—a halfpenny ! 

Lord Chancellor Hardwicke when worth 800,000/. set the same 

value on half-a-crown as he did when he was worth only one 
hundred pounds. 
_ Sir James Lowther, after changing a piece of silver at George’s 
Coffee-house, in the Strand, and paying twopence for his dish of 
coffee, was helped into his chariot (for he was then very lame and 
infirm), and went home. Some little time after, he returned to the 
same coffee-house on purpose to acquaint the woman who kept it, 
that she had given him a bad halfpenny, and demanded another in 
exchange for it. Sir James had about 40,0002. per annum, and was 
at a loss whom to appoint his heir. 

Sir William Smyth, of Bedfordshire, was immensely rich, but 
most parsimonious and miserly in his habits. At seventy years of 
age he was entirely deprived of his sight—unable to gloat over his 
hoarded heaps of gold. He was to be couched, persuaded by Taylor, 
the celebrated oculist; by agreement to have sixty guineas if he 
_ restored his patient to any degree of sight. Taylor succeeded in the 
operation, and Sir William was enabled to read and write without 
the aid of spectacles during the rest of his life. But no sooner was 
his sight restored, than the baronet began to regret that his agrec- 
ment had been for so large a sum. His thoughts were now how to 
cheat the oculist. He pretended that he had only a glimmering, 
and could see nothing distinctly ; for which reason the bandage on 
his eyes was continued a month longer than the usual time. Taylor 
was deceived by these misrepresentations, and agreed to compound 
the bargain, and accepted twenty guineas: tnsteat of sixty. At the 
time Taylor attended him, Sir William had a large estate, and im- 
mense sums of money in the stocks, and 60007, in the house. — 
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> . Shanky Williams, as he was familiarly called, a native of Cymwd, 
Jived about sixty years ago. He was accustomed to travel through 
the West of England, picking up whatever he could on the road, 
and selling it at the next town. In this way in the course of years 
he amassed a considerable sum, which he put out to interest. Dis- 
ease at lust overtook him in a wretched lodging at Bristol. ‘The 
old man, conscious of his approaching end, could not even then 
withstand his money-making propensity. He sent for three men 
who were notorious body-snatchers, and so contrived that he should 
be visited by each in succession. He had the roguery to sell his 
corpse to each man for three guineas, and, before they discovered 
the cheat, contrived to secure the money; his death a few hours 
afterwards rendering all complaint on the part of his victims 
useless. 

Nollekens, the sculptor, was a paragon of parsimony. In_ his 
own house candles were never lighted at the commencement of the 
evening; and whenever he and his wite heard a knock at the door, 
they would wait until they heard a second rap, before they lit the 
candles, lest the first should have heen “a runaway,” and their 
candles wasted. Nollekens’s biographer was assured that a pair of 
moulds, by being nursed, and put out when company went away, 
once lasted a whole year! By his wife begging a clove, or a bit of 
cinnamon, “to take some unpleasant taste out of her mouth,” and 
such mean shifts, the parsimonious pair contrived to keep their 
spice-box coustantly replenished. One day a poor old artist was 
asked by Nollekens, what made him look so dull? “1 am low- 
spirited,” he replied. ‘Then go to the pump, and take a drink of 
water,” was the advice in return; and, in justification of this stranve 
advice, Nollekins asserted, that, when he was low-spirited, the 
pump always brought him to. | . 

So strong is the avarice of the miser that we are not surprised at. . 
its often developing itself as “the ruling passion strong in death.” 
Mr. Larkham, apothecary, of Richmond, told Mr. Henry Floyd, 
that his patient, Mr. Watson, a man of very large fortune, and unele- 
to Lord Rockies, just before he died, desired him to give him a_ 
shirt out of a drawer he pointed to. “ Lord, Sir,” said Larkham, 
“what do you mean, to think of putting on another shirt now ?” 

_ “Why,” said Watson, “I understand it is the custom for the shirt 
I have on to be the perquisite of those who lay me out; and that. 
is an old ragged one, and good enough for them.” ae oe 

Sir Robert Brown, who calculated what he had saved by never. 

having an orange or lemon on his sideboard, died in 1760, leaving 
sveriiie, even his avarice, to his lady. He raised a great fortune 
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as a merchant at Venice, though his whole wealth, when he went, 
thither, consisted in one of those vast wigs, (a second-hand one 
given to him,) which were worn in the reign of Queen Anne, ae 
which he sold for five guineas. He had three daughters; the 
eldest, about eighteen, fell into a consumption, and being ordered 
to ride, her father drew a map of the by-lanes about London, which 
he made a footman carry in his pocket and observe, that she might 
ride without paying a turnpike. When the poor girl was past reco- 
very, Sir Robert sent for an undertaker, to cheapen her funeral, as 
she was not dead, and there was a possibility of her living. He 
went further ; he called-his other daughters, and bade them curtsey 
to the undertaker, and promise to be his friends; and so they 
proved, for both died consumptive in two years. 

Sir Patrick Hamilton, who was knighted when Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, was very parsimonious, but his lady was still meaner. In 
his mayoralty, he could not persuade her to buy anew gown. The 
sride of the Hamiltons surmounted the penury of the Highlands; 
ie bought a silk that cost five-and-fifty shillings a yard, but told his 
wife it cost but forty; in the evening she displayed it to some of 
her female acquaintance. ‘ Forty shillings a yard! Lord, Madam,” 
said one of them, “I would give five-and-forty myself.” ‘ Would 
oe Madam? you shall have it at that price.” Judge how Sir 
Patrick was transported, when he returned at night, and she 
bragged of the good bargain she had made ! | 

‘he most noted miser on our list is John Klwes, of the Suffolk 
branch of the ancient family of Elwes, and who inherited from his 
uncle, Sir Hervey Elwes, M.P., in 1768, his estates, together with 
150,0002., the accumulation of his penurious life. ‘hus there was 
hereditary avarice in the family: Klwes’s mother is suid to have 
starved herself to death, though possessed of 100,000/.; and her 
brother, Sir Hervey, with a property of 250,000/., maintained his 
family at a yearly expenditure of 1107. John Hlwes, the nephew, 
was educated at Westminster school: he won his uncle’s favour by 
dressing, like him, with a pair of small iron buckles, worsted stock- 
ings darned, a worn-out coat, and tattered waistcoat: the saving 
pair would sit, with a single stick upon the fire, and one glass of 
wine occasionally between them, talking over the extravarance of 
the times, and at dusk each went to bed, to save candle-light. When 
the weather was bad, Sir Hervey would walk to and fro in his .old 
hall, to save the expense of fire. When young, he was given over 
4 consumption, but he lived till between eighty and ninety years 
OL ape. LS os _ os 3 
_ Elwes, the nephew, contrived to mingle small attempts at saving | 
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grith unbounded dissipation: he was fond of play, and after sitting 
ug a whole night at cards for thousands, in a splendidly gilt saloon, 
| would walk out about four in the morning, not towards home, but into 
Smithfield, to meet his own cattle, which were coming to market from 
Thaydon Hall, a farm of his in Essex ; and there would he stand in 
the cold or rain, haggling with a carcase-butcher for a shilling. | 
He always ‘travelled on horseback, and, to save inn expenses, car- 
ried with him hard-boiled eggs, and odd pieces of bread: baggage 
he never took; then, mounting one of his hunters, he got into that 
road where turnpikes were fewest. ‘Then, stopping under a hedge, 
where grass could be got for his horse, and water for himself, he 
would sit down and refresh himself and his horse together. His 
chief seat was at Barcham, in Berkshire ; and he inherited from his 
uncle another seat at Stoke, in Suffolk. There he kept fox-hounds, 
and his stable of hunters—the only instance, in his whole life, of 
sacrificing’) money to pleasure. Yet his huntsman rose at four 
o'clock in the morning, milked the cows, and got breakfast ready ; 
then saddled the horses, and went out with the hounds. After the 
fatigue of hunting, he rubbed down the horses; laid the cloth, and 
waited at dinner; then hurried again into the stables to feed the 
horses; and next, to milk the cows, feed the dogs, and litter down 
eight hunters for the night. Yet this servant was called by his 
master, “an idle dog,” who wanted to be paid for doing’ nothing ; 
he died upon a rough trotting horse, while following his master; 
his yearly wages were but five pounds, and he had fasted the whole 
day on which he died. 

Mr. Elwes sometimes made excursions to Newmarket, but never 
envaged on the turf. A kind act of his, on one of these occasions, 
ought not to pass unnoticed. Lord Abingdon, who was slightly 
known to him in Berkshire, had made a match for 70007, which, it 
was supposed, he would be obliged to forfeit, frown inability to produce 
the sum, though the odds were greatly in his favour. Unasked, 
Mr. Elwes offered his lordship the money, which he accepted, and 
won his engagement. | 

With all his parsimony, Elwes lost large sums of money; he 
knew scarcely anything of accounts, never reduced his affairs to 
writing, and trusted much to memory. Schemers flocked to hin,. 
and tempted him with high int@est, and he eagerly caught at every 
bait : hence he had phantoms of annuities on lives that could never 
pay, and bureaus filled with bonds of promising peers and senators : 
in this manner the miser lost 150,000/. On the other hand, he 
voluntarily renounced common enjoyment: he would walk home in 
the rain rather than pay a shilling for a coach; and would sit in 
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wet clothes rather than have a fire to dry them. He would egt 
putrefying provisions rather than have a fresh joint from jhe 
P teher; and he is known to have worn a cast-off wig which he 
had picked out of a rut in a dirty lane. a 

Mr. Elwes had inherited from his father house-property in 
London, particularly in and about the Haymarket. He engaged 
largely in building speculations; built much in Marylebone,— 
Portland-place, Portman-square, and many adjacent streets, rising 
out of his pocket. Whenever he came to ee he occupied one 
of these houses which chanced to be vacant; if the house was let, 
he removed to another, at a minute’s notice, with a couple of beds, 
two chairs, a table, and an old woman: in one of his empty houses, 
in Great Marlborough-street, he was once found by his nephew, in 
a dirty chamber, on an old pallet-bed, a ieee in the agonies of 
death; his aged servant was found lifeless on a rug in one of the 
varrets; and but for the above discovery, her master, though worth 
at least half a million sterling, was near expiring in his own house 
of absolute want! 

When nearly sixty years old, Mr. Elwes-was brought into Par- 
liament for Berkshire, upon the nomination of Lord Craven, but on 
the express stipulation that he was to be returned free of expense : 
all he did was to dine at the ordinary at Abingdon: so that he ac- 
tually obtained a seat in Parliament for eighteen-pence. He was 
chosen three successive times, and, to his honour, proved a con- 
scientious and independent meniber. He made no change in his 
dress except for the Speaker’s dinners, for which he had a special suit. 
About this time his wig being worn out, to save the expense of a 
new one, he wore his own hair. He stayed out the debate, however 
late, and then walked home. One night his legs were hurt severely 
by the pole of a sedan-chair: he at length submitted to an apothe- 
cary being called in, with whom he agreed to treat one leg, and the 
apothecary the other: Elwes did nothing to his leg, which got well 
before that treated by the medical man by a fortnight; and, accord- 
ing to the bargain, the surgeon did not receive any payment. Elwes, 
however, found the inside of Parliament expensive: his brother re- 
presentatives borrowed many sums which were never repaid: and 
this led to his retirement from the House. He consoled himself by 
his winnings at a card-club at the Mount coffee-house; but in play 
of two days and a night, he once lost 30007., a loss which he always 
endeavoured to conceal, | <a es | 

In the spring of 1785, he went to his geat at Stoke, which, but 
for one of his natural sons, would have fallen into ruin; there he 
found fault with the expensive furniture: to save fire, he would 
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gvalk about the remains of a greenhouse, or sit with a servant in the 
kitchen: in harvest-time, he would glean the cornfields of his own 
tenants, after which he was as eager as any pauper in the parish : 
he would also pick up straw, chips, and bones, and carry them home 
for the fire; and he was once found pulling down, with difficulty, a 
crow’s-nest for fuel. ce 

To save going to a butcher, he had a sheep killed, and, till it was 
gone, ate mutton daily: when he had his river drawn, though horse- 
loads of fish were taken, he would not suffer any to be thrown in 
avain; for if he did, he should never see them more. With his 
“dress he was equally strange: he would not allow his shoes to be 
cleaned, lest they should be worn out the sooner. When he went 
to bed, he put five or ten guineas into a bureau, and would some- 
times rise in the middle of the night to go downstairs and see if 
they were safe. He would not allow himself any fire by day, and 
even began to deny himself the luxury of sheets. In short, he had 
now brought nearly to a climax the moral of his whole life—the 
vanity of wealth. 

His farm at Thaydon Hall, on the borders of Epping Forest, was 
still more desolate than his houses in Suffolk or Berkshire. Here 
lie fell ill, and refused all assistance; but fearing death, he resolved 
to make his will; and on his recovery, devised his real and personal 
estates to his two sons. 

The summer of 1788 Mr. Elwes passed at his house in Welbeck- 
street: his chief employment was to see to his houses in Marylebone 
under repair: he usually rose at four in the morning, and his neigh- 
bours knew him as “the old carpenter.” He had now attained the 
age of 76, and grew infirm; often lost his way in the streets, the 
names of which he forgot. During the ensuing winter his memory 
grew weaker daily ; and from his unceasing wish to save money, he 
now began to apprehend he should die in want of it. One day he 
said to a builder, “Sir, pray consider in what a wretched state I 
am! you see in what a good house [ am living; and here are five 
guineas, which is all I have at present; and how [ shall go on with 
such a sum of money, puzzles me to death: I dare say you thought 
I was rich; now you see how it is.’ He now might be heard at 
midnight, as if struggling with some one in his chamber, and crying . 
out, “I will keep my money, I will; nobedy shall rob me of my 
property.” In the autumn of 1789, his memory was entirely gone: 
hie senses sunk ae his mind became unsettled, and gusts of 
violent passion took the place of his former command of temper. | 
For six weeks previous to his death, he went to rest in his clothes, 
as dressed during the day: he was one morning found fast asleep 
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between the sheets with his shoes on his feet, his stick in his hand, 
and an old torn hat on his head. On November 18, he showed sjens 
of total debility, which carried him to his grave in eight days. His 
appetite was gone; he had but a faint recollection of anythin 
shoot him ; and the last intelligible words he uttered were addresse 
to his son John, hoping ‘“‘he had left him what he wished.” On 
the morning of the 26th of November he expired without a sigh 
leaving property to the amount of about 800,0002.: he bequeathe 
to his sons half a million, and the remainder, consisting of entailed 
estates, devolved to his grandnephew, Mr. Timms, son of Lieut.- 
Colonel Timms. ‘Till within a short time of his decease, Mr. Elwes 
exhibited the fine head of an old man, in the style of one of Rem- 
brandt’s paintings. In his long life, whatever Cervantes or Moliére , 
pictured of avarice, might be realized or surpassed in Elwes; but 
with the paramount quality, the redeeming virtue, of unshaken 
integrity. 

Two remarkable clerical Misers are worthy of note. The Rev. 
John Trueman, of Daventry, possessed an income of about 4007. per 
annum, clear; and, by his solhdenying management of it, he con- 
trived to leave behind him 50,0007. There were few things too 
mean for him to do in order to save money: he would visit the dif- 
ferent farmhouses in his parish, and steal turnips out of the fields as 
he passed along. He would then beg a bit of bacon to boil with 
them. In calling at farmhouses, he sometimes got an invitation to 
remain all night. Sometimes he would quarter himself without any 
invitation whatever; and in the room in which he slept, he was 
known to steal the red-coloured and other worsted out of the corners 
of the blankets, which he took away with him to darn his stockings. 

The Rev. Mr. Jones, Curate of Blewberry, seems to have been 
even more parsimonious than Jilwes. He had no servant, the 
whole of his household duties being performed by himself. He held 
his office forty-three years. The same hat and coat served him for 
his every-day dress during the whole of that period! The brim of his 
hat had on one side been worn off quite to the crown, but on coming 
one day across the fields, he met with an old left-off hat stuck up for 
a scarecrow. He immediately secured the prize, and with some tar- 
twine, substituted as thread, and a piece of the brim, repaired the 
deficiencies of his beloved old hat, and ever after wore it, although 
the old crown was quite brown, and the new brim black as jet. His | 
stockings were also washed and mended by himself, and some of 
them had scarcely a vestige of the original worsted.. He had a preat 
store of new shirts, which had never been worn; but, for many years, 
his stock in use was circumscribed to one; his parsimony would nat 
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permit him to have this washed more than once in two or three 
mgnths. He always slept without his shirt, that it might not want 
washing too often, and by that means be worn out; and he always 
went without one while it was washed, and very frequently at other 
times, and, as fast as it required to be patched in the body, he inge- 
niously supplied it by cuttings from the tail: then, he was often 
seen roaming about the churchyard, to pick up bits of stick, or 
busily lopping his shrubs or fruit-trees to make his tire, while his 
wood-house was crammed with wood and coal, which he could not 
prevail on himself to use. In very cold weather he would get by 
some neighbour's fire to warm his shivering limbs; and when even- 
ing came, retire to bed for warmth, but generally without a candle, 
as he allowed himself only the small bits left of those provided for 
divine service in the church. He was never known to keep a dog, 
cat, or any other living creature; the whole expenses of his house, 
for the last twenty years of his life, did not amount to half-a-crown 
a week; and, as his fees exceeded that sum, he always saved the 
whole of his yearly salary, which never was more than fifty pounds 
per annum. 

The eccentric French miser Dubois combined a love of ostenta- 
tious display with intense covetousness. Mr. Cyrus Redding, in his 
very interesting account of Misers, tells us that among Dubois’s 
property, by inheritance, was much rich plate, and articles of furni- 
ture in excellent taste. His costly sideboard of silver was ett day 
poe in order, as if some splendid entertainment were intended to 

e given; and he was flattered when any one calling at his house, 
and being designedly led through his salle-d-manger about the usual 
dinner-hour, applauded the splendour there laid out. The silver dishes 
were borne on and off the table, while he was at dinner, as if the 
covers concealed the best meals, and being carried through a waiting- 
room for strangers, on their way back to the pantry or kitchen, gave 
an idea of that kind of greatness of which their owner was desirous 
of producing the impression. In the midst of all this empty show 
and secret meanness, Dubois dined on a few cheap vegetables and a 
bit of pork or mutton, brought on dishes and covers that mocked the 
eye of the stranger; for at dinner or supper all was laid out with the — 
same array of plate. Silver dishes contained a single egg or a few 
olives, accompanied with a glass of poor weak wine. These com- 
posed his meal, the miserable fragments of which he would have 
saved or duly accounted for, and ue towards the next day’s — 
potage. Six noble silver candlesticks were brought into the saloon 
every evening, and the lights were displayed during the presence of 
@ visitor, but extinguished at the moment of his departure. Then the — 
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‘reat man repaired to his bedroom, which was lit with a miserablg 

Tittle taper that only served to throw a dingy light upon the syr- 
rounding gloom. When going out, his servants, ill-fed ordinarily 
and plainly dressed, attended their master to the seat of justice, or 
to the court, in fine liveries. These were taken off on returning 
home, in order to preserve their splendid appearance and prevent 
them from being soiled. Dubois, fearing his nearest relation would 
squander his wealth if he bequeathed it to him, preferred leaving it to 
a thrifty cousin, who won the niggard’s heart by writing to him on 
i quarter of a sheet of paper. ‘I will make him my heir,” said he, 
te for he knows how to prevent waste. What would be the use of a 
whole sheet of paper, when he can say all upon this slip? This 1s 
no disrespect to me ; he is a good economist, and he shall be my heir.” 

Ostervald, the Parisian banker, when he set out in life, was accus- 
tomed to drink a pint of beer for supper daily, at a tavern, whence 
he would take away with him all the aries he could lay hands 
on. Of such corks, in about eight years, he collected as many as 
sold for 12 louis d’ors. With this sum the banker laid the founda- 
tion of his splendid fortune, gained for the most part by stock- 
jobbing; he left, in French money, three millions of francs. A fews 
days prior to his death, in 1790, he resisted the importunities of his 
attendant to purchase some meut for the purpose of making a little 
soup for him. ‘True, I should like the soup,” he said, “but I 
have no appetite for the meat; and what is to become of that? It 
will be a sad waste.” The poor wretch died possessed of 126,0007. 

Here is a tragical story, reminding one of the legend of Ginevra. 
Foscue, a farmer-general of Languedoc, had a vault made in hig 
wine-cellar, so large that he could descend into it himself by means 
of a ladder. At the entrance there was a spring-lock which would 
cause a trap-door to shut, and it could not be opened except on the 
outside. oscue was one day found missing, and every search after 
proved to be vain. His ponds were dragged, and all other means 
taken to discover him. He was given over for lost, and his property 
duly disposed of. His house was soon afterwards sold. The pur- 
chaser being about to make some alterations in it, the workmen: dis- 
covered the vault in the cellar, and the key in the lock outside. It 
was opened, and on descending, Foscue was found lying dead on 
the ground, with a candlestick near him, but no candle, for that it 
appeared he had eaten. On looking round they discovered hig 
‘enormous treasure of heavy bags of gold, and large chests of untold 
wealth. It was supposed that, when he went down into his vault, 
the door had by some accident closed after him, and being beyond 
all hearing of lis fellow-creatures, he had perished of hunger. — 
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_ An old woman at Dorchester kept a huckster’s shop, and in the 
Ritter days of her life formed hangings to her bed of one pound bank 
n&tes. These were delicately gummed to curtains of calico; and so 
the old woman slept and dreamed in an atmosphere of money. She 
was found dead surrounded by her treasures, and a clause was found | 
in her wiil, directing that one of her favourite notes should be placed. 
under her head in her coffin. | 

The story of Miss Elizabeth Bolaine, of Canterbury, a lady-miser 
in the last century, is thus told by Mr. Redding :-— 

“Tn early womanhood Miss Bolaine was not unprepossessing, and 
had several offers of marriage, which she managed to turn to saving 
account, ‘Thus, she induced somé to defray the expenses of her dif- 
ferent entertainments, which she called ‘treats.’ She accepted the 
attention of a gentleman at Faversham, who tempted her with a 
coach-and-four, but she jilted him. Her next lover, a lawyer, from 
Canterbury, won her affections, and a bond for 200/., which she was 
to forfeit if she did not keep her promise. But she relented; and 
to recover possession of the bouid. she simulated increased affection 
in order to obtain her object, and even made a pretended attempt at 
suicide in furtherance of her plan, until at last, she having fixed the 
day and even the hour for their marriage, the lover, in the weakness 
of his passion, gave her up the bond. ‘The minister was in wuitiny, 
the poor deluded bridegroom in attendance; but the bride did not 
appear. : 

“‘ Miss Rolaine also received the visits of a Mr. B , with whom 
she consented to live, and, when there was any occasion, to adopt 
his name. He suited her exactly—could wash, iron, sweep the— 
house, and eat a mouldy crust, or tainted meat, for he too was a miser, 
He invented a new species of very economical fuel, which much 
recommended him to her. In making this fire he placed cabbage- 
stalks from the garden, and dead boughs of bushes between grass-. 
turf, laying the latter stratum super stratum, so as to prevent the 
consumption from being too rapid. The produce of the garden was. 
sold, and Mr. B was the gardener, working in rags—Miss. 
Bolaine only permitting him to eat the decaying fruit. i 

“Mrs. B , a8 she called herself, volunteered to knit stockings — 
for neighbours and friends, and sometimes tendered them assistance 
with her own hands, but was unluckily detected in charging three 
farthings an ounce more for the worsted than she had actually paid 
for it. . | | 7 ger ie Oe 

“At length the worthy, pair, Mr. and Mrs, B——, set up a. 
carriage, which the owner appears to have painted and decorated: 
himself. A couple of cart-horses were purchased, and a left off-guit 
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of drummer’s clothes formed the coachman’s livery. The coachman 
was said to have been a mendicant. The expense of keeping the 
vehicle was met by letting it out occasionally for hire. The owné& 
himself and his partner together fed the horses; but upon a scale so 
moderate, that the animals could not have been excelled in leanness 
by Pharaoh’s attenuated kine.”* 

~ Not a few misers have carried their penury into the arrangements 
for their interment. Edward Nokes, of Hornchurch, by his own 
direction, was buried in this curious fashion :—A short time before 
his death, which he hastened by the daily indulgence in nearly a 
quart of spirits, he gave a strict charge that his coffin should not 
have a nail in it, which was actually adherred to, the lid beine made 
fast with hinges of cord, and minus a coffin-plate, for which the 
initials E.N. cut upon the wood were substituted. His shroud was 
made of a pound of wool. The coffin was covered with a sheet in 
place of a pall, and was carried by six meu, to each of whom he 
directed a gratuity of half-a-crown. At his particular desire, too, 
not one who followed him to the grave was in mourning’; but, on 
the contrary, each of the mourners appeared to try whose dress 
should be the most striking. Even the undertaker was dressed in a 
blue coat and scarlet waistcoat. 

Another deplorable case might be cited, that of Thomas Pitt, of 
Warwickshire. It is reported tliat some weeks prior to the sickness 
which terminated his despicable career, he went to several under- 
takers in quest of a cheap cofhn. He left behind him 34751. in the 
public funds. 

Daniel Daneer’s miserly propensities were indulged in to such a 
degree, that on one occasion, when, at the urgent solicitation of a 
friend, he ventured to give a shilling to a Jew for an old hat, to the 
astonishment of his friend, the next day he actually retailed it for 
elghteenpence. He performed his ablutions at a neighbouring pool, 
drying himself in the sun, to save the extravagant indulgence of a 
towel; yet he had property to the extent of upwards of 40001. 1 
annum. He hadaman-servant at 1s. 6d. per week wages, to help his 
inaster in picking up bones. He lived in great penury : during his last 
ulness, Lady Tempest found him lying in an old sank which came up 
tu his neck; and thus, with a truss of hay for his pillow, he died in 
1794, in his seventy-eighth year. Then was found:.concealed in 4 
dungheap nearly 250U/.; in a jacket nailed to a manger, 500J, in 
gold and bank-notes; in the chimney, 200/.; and in an old teapot, 


_* Reminding one of ‘Starvation Farm,” at Islington, where a foreign baron kept 
his emaciated stock. Set a . fo ee 
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600. in bank-notes—his ecutire property being left to Lady Tempest 
and her brother. 

Thomas Cooke, of Pentonville, who died in 1811, leaving great 
wealth, was known to put on raged clothes, and apply as a pauper, 
at gentlemen’s houses, for a dispensary letter, for the cure of his 
eyes. In his latter days, when wearing a well-powdered wig, and 
long ruffles, he would pretend to fall in a fit at a door, and if 
assistance was offered, would ask for water; and if pressed to take 
wine, would appear reluctantly to consent, and then drink two glasses. 
Meanwhile he was discovered to be the rich Mr. Cooke, the sugar- 
baker, worth a hundred thousand pounds. In a few days he paid a 
second visit about dinner-time, under the pretence of thanking the 
gentleman for saving his life the other day; he stayed to dinner, 
caressed all the children, and took their names in writing, and the 
parents thus believed he would leave tlem legacies. Then ‘aaa 
in upon Cooke presents of provisions, most of which he sold; he 
drank water; his “‘gormandizing, gluttonous maids,” table-beer. 
Cooke had, by the above manceuvre, caught a paper-maker, named 
King,who did him many kindnesses; but, upon King falling into 
difficulties, and applying to Cooke for help, could only get from him 
advice never to drink another pint of beer, there being ‘“ plenty of 
pumps.” And, among other meanness, the miser, who was cere- 
moniously religious, used to take the sacrament at home; ‘it saves 
my pocket,” said he; ‘at church I must put a shilling into the 
plate” At length death came for the miser; he sent for medical 
men—some would not attend; but a surgeon who came, was turned 
out of the house for cheating Cooke by sending medicine, when the 
medical man told him he could only live six days. Cooke’s executors 
gave him what he would have called an extravagant funeral; but 
tue mob pelted with cabbage-stalks the procession from the miser’s 
house at Pentonville to his grave. However, he in some measure 
atoned for his avarice, by bequeathing about 10,0U0/. among four 
charitable institutions. | 

In the year 1868, there passed out of the world a strange Scotch- 
man, named Andrew Hutton, called in the western district of Fife 
“the African chief,” but he seems to have been chiefly known by 
his miserly mode of living, He not only stinted himself of food, but 
what he did eat was of the coarsest description: he had a sort of 
Nebuchadnezzar-like appetite for vegetation. The immediate cause 
of Hutton’s death was eating the leaves of the ash: he had been 
walking through a field bordered with ash-trees, on the falling 
leaves of which some cows were feeding greedily. ‘They were fat, 
in good condition, and Hutton thought what is good for the cow is 
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good for the man; so he collected a uel of the ash-Jeaves, tof 

them home, boiled them, and fed on them for several days. He Was 
taken ill, and removed to the Fever Hospital, Dunfermline, where 
he died, after some days of great suffering. He had reached his 
fifty-fifth year. On searching his house his relatives found, in an 
old tea-kettle, a cheque for 70/., the interest on which had been 

accumulating for seventeen years: and a deposit-book showed a 
balance of 611. to his credit in the National Security Savings Bank, 
Loose money was also found concealed in the house; and the 
miserable man possessed considerable property in Dunfermline. 

_ Many a Londoner past middle age may recollect Thomas Clark, 
“the King of Exeter Change,’ who was long one of the most 
singular characters in the metropolis. He tooka stall in the Change 
in 1766, with 1007. lent him by astranger. By parsimony and perse- 
verance he so extended his business as to occupy nearly one half of the 
entire building with the sale of cutlery, turnery, &e. He grew 
rich, and once returned his income at 6000/. a year. He was penu- 
rious in his habits: he dined with his plate on the bare pened: and 
his meal, with a pint of porter, never cost him a shilling. He 
resided in Belgrave-place, Bimlteo and morning and evening saw 
him on his old horse, riding into town and home again—and thus he 
figured in the print-shops. He died in 1817, in his eightieth year, 
and left nearly half a million of money. 

Early in 1864, one William Cox, a notorious miser, was found 
dead in his room in the Model Lodging-house, Columbia Square. 
He lay on the foor—his head in the grate; on the table was some 
money, which he had evidently been counting. Huis clothes were . 
‘not worth a shilling, and the stockings were sewn on his feet. He 
was in a dreadful state of emaciation. Upon searching the rooms, 
decds, leases, policies of insurance, money, watches, and- other 
property to the value of between 60007. and 70002. were found lying 
about and concealed. Among other articles seventeen coats, the same 
number of waistcoats, and seventeen pairs of boots, all nearly new, 
were found in the place. Two hundredweight of coals, which it is 
ascertained were purchased by him six months before—doubtless, 
because they were then cheap—were found nearly untouched. It 
was his habit during the severe weather to sit shivering in his room, 
and no one could induce him to allow a fire to be made. 


VAGARIES OF SIR JOHN HILL. 


Sir John Hill, born about 1716, began life as apprentice to an 
apothecary, in London, by which means he obtained some knowledge 
of botany ;- and being possessed of lively parts, industry, and im- 
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pudence, he managed to pet on in the world, He pushed his way 
“into fashionable life ; published a scandalous newspaper called the 
_ Inspector ; made, puffed, and sold quack medicines; and yet found 
time to compose voluminous works. 

Sir John Hill,* having been rejected because of his waspish temper 
by the learned societies in succession, ridiculed them all with equal 
asperity. The Antiquaries were ‘“ medal-scrapers and “ antediluvian 
knife-grinders ;” the Conchologists were “ cockle-shell merchants ;” 
the Naturalists were “pedlars of pricklebacks and cockchafers.” 
Hill was'a man of great and varied talents—there is no denying it— 
and of miraculous industry. His “Vegetable System,” extending 
to twenty-six folios, and containing 16,000 slates representing 
26,400 different figures from nature, is in itself a pyramid of his in- 
dustry, yet it does not comprise one-twentieth part of his labours, 
He wrote travels and histories, romances, sermons, pamphlets, plays, 
and poems——in fact, he put his pen to every kind of writing, though 
it is not quite so certain that he beautified all he touched. His 
temper was intolerable; his vanity egregious; and in every fellow- 
creature he seems to have found an enemy. ‘“ Ngan’ passed 
him like a ship at sea.” He flung his glove in the teeth of the 
world, and the world, as is its custom, walked upen him. Posterity 
has done justice to his great attainments, but how was he treated by 
his contemporaries! Fielding, punning on his name, called him “a 
paltry dunghill ;” and Smart, whom he had called an ‘ ass,” devoted 
a long poem to him—the “ Hilliad””——in which he denounced him as 

: ‘A wretch devoid of use, of sense, and grace, 
: The insolvent tenant of encumbered space |” 
Garrick’s happy lines on his double faculty of physician and play- 
wright are well known :— 
_ “For physic and farces, his equal there scarce is— 
His farce is a physic, his physic a farce is!” - 


Some other wit, whom he had stigmatized as “a wooden-headed 
booby,” assailed him in a similar manner :— | 
| ‘¢ The worst that we wish thee for all thy vile crimes, 
ce Is to take thine own physic, and read thine own rhymes.” — 
Nor did it end here. Malice, like echo, caught up the perishing 
sirgin, and the last epigram was the best of the three:— : 
| **No! let the order be reversed, 
Or else unlashed his crimes ; 
For if he takes bie physic first, 
Je’ll never read his rhymes.” 








# From a clever paper, by Oharles Dunphy, A.B, 
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‘When the tar-water mania was at its height, in the year 1777, 
and that compound was received as the universal remedy for all‘ 
diseases, Sir John Hill, to revenge himself on the Royal Society® 
because they rejected him as a Fellow, contrived the following in- 

enious hoax. It is thus told by Horace Walpole, in one of his 
letters to Sir Horace Mann; but Walpole omits to state that Sir 
John Hill wrote all the letters, and not the sailor himself. A sailor, 
who had broken his leg, was advised to communicate his case to the 
Royal Society. The account he gave was, that having fallen from 
the top of the mast and fractured his leg, he had dressed it with 
nothing but tar and oukum, and yet in three days was able to walk 
as well as before the accident. ‘lhe story at first appeared quite in- 
credible, as no such efficacious qualities were known in tar, and still 
less in oakum; nor was a poor sailor to be credited on his own bare 
assertion of so wonderful a cure. ‘The Society very reasonably de- 
manded a fuller relation, and the corroboration of evidence. any 
doubted whether the leo had been really broken. That part of the 
story had been amply verified. Still, it was difficult to believe that 
the man had made use of no other applications than tar and oakum; 
and how they could cure a broken leg in three days, even if they 
could cure it at all, was a matter of the utmost wonder. Several 
letters passed between the Society and the patient, who persevered 
in the most solemn asseverations of having used no other remedies, 
and it appeared beyond a doubt that the man spoke the truth. But, 
charming was the plain, honest simplicity of the sailor: in a post- 
script to his last letter he added these words: ‘ I forgot to tell your 
honours that the leg was a mooden one.” ‘‘ Was there ever,” says Wal- 
pole, ‘more humour? What would one have given to have been 
present, and seen the foolish faces of the wise assembly !” 


THE STORY OF CHEVALIER D'EON. 


There is no longer any mystery connected with the history of 
D’Eon. He was of a good French family, and born in 1728. He 
was an excellent scholar, soldier, and political intriguer. In the 
service of Louis XV., he went to Russia in female attire, obtained 
employment as the “lectrice” or female reader to the Czarina Eliza- 
beth, and under that disguise carried on political and semi-political 
negotiations with wonderful audacity and success. He subsequently 
returned to Russia in male costume, describing himself as the brother 
of the Czarina’s lectrice. He wrote well, plotted well, and fought 
well, In 1762, he appeared in England as Secretary of Embassy to 
the Duke of Nivernois. Louis XVI. granted him a pension, an 
when he went over to Versailles to return thanks for the favour, 
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me) 
» Marie Antoinette insisted on his assuming woman’s attire. To gratify 

this foolish whim D’Eon one day swept into the royal presence dressed 
like a duchess, and supported the character to the great delight of 
the royal and noble spectators. = 

After thus masquerading for some time, he returned to England 
in 1794; and being here in 1789, after the Revolution was accom- 
plished, the Convention deprived him of his pension, and placed his 
name in the fatal list of emigrés. From the English Government he 
received a pension of 200/. a year, but his extravagant style of living 
involved him in debt and distress. In his old days, he turned his 
fencing capabilities to account, appearing in matches with the 
famous Chevalier de St. George, and permanently reassumed female - 
attire. | 

Walpole gives the following as the best account he could collect. 
of the chevalier: “The Duc de Choiseul, I know, believed it was a 
woman. After the death of Louis XV. D’Eon had leave to go to 
France, on which the young Comte de Guerchy went to M. de Ver- 
yennes, Secretary of State, and gave him notice that the moment 

Eon landed at Calais, he, Guerchy, would cut his throat, or D’Kon — 
should his; on which Vergennes told the Count that D’Eon was 
certainly awoman. Louis XV. corresponded with D’Ion ; and when 
the Duke de Choiseul had sent a vessel, which lay six months in the | 
Thames, to trepan and bring off D’Eon, the king wrote a letter with 
his own hand to give him warning of the vessel. 

This strange personage died in 1810: when an inspection of the 
body by several medical men, in presence of the Pére Elisée, who 
attended for Louis XVITI., was followed by a public certificate that 
the chevalier was an old man. He died at the age of 82. 

Nevertheless, in 1771, it had been proved to the satisfaction of. 
the jury, on a trial before the Lord Chief Justice Mansfield, that 
the dnevatier was of the female sex. The case was between Hayes, 
a surgeon, und Jaques, an underwriter ; and it was to settle a wager, 
Jaques having bound himself (on receiving a te are to pay 
Hayes a certain sum whenever the fact was established that, D’Hon 
was a woman, Morande, an infamous Frenchman, was a witness, 
and pave such testimony that no human being could doubt the fact — 
of D’Eon being of the female sex, only that Morande was altogether 
unworthy of credit. But two French medical men gave equally © 
conclusive evidence (if they could be believed), and the jury (before 
whom D’Eon did not appear) returned a verdict for the plaintiff, 
-with 7027. damages ! Very large bets were depending on the result 
of this absurd trial, oO | gue hoe ae 
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2 ‘SIR MATTHEW MITE. : es Woes 
General Smith, from a cheesemonger’s son, rose to an insdlence Of 

wealth by plunder in the Indies. His wife was covered with chfins 
and pearls and diamonds; and he himself, who had been drawn by 
Foote, in The Nabob, under the character of Sir Matthew Mite, was 
the deepest of all deep gamesters in London. Being excluded from 
‘the fashionable club of young men of quality at Almack’s, and wish- 
ing to plunder them hke the Indies, he and a set of sharpers had 
formed a plan for a new club, which by the excess of play should 
draw all the young extravagants thither. They built a magnificent 
house in St. Janice’ sinest furnished it gorgeously, and enrolled the 
members of both the clubs at White’s and Almack’s. ‘The titular 
master of the house the first night acquainted the richest and most 
wasteful of the members that they might be furnished with loans of 
ready money, even as far as forty thousand pounds. And this per- 
nicious seminary, erected, in defiance of so many laws, at the very 
gate of the king’s palace, and menacing ruin to their heirs to the 
‘roost opulent of the Legislature, was tolerated by a Court that de- 
lighted in seeing the great Lords and Commoners reduced to a state- 
of beggary and dependence. 

_ Foote, in his farce, played the character of Sir Matthew Mite; in 
the piece, the Society of Antiquaries come in for a good share of 
satire; and the club-morals of the time are illustrated in the cir- 
-cumstance of Sir Matthew being requested not to allude to “hang- 
ing,” as a member’s brother had so finished his career. Sir Matthew 
subsequently d g a member, Touchet replies, ‘“ That’s right! 
stick to that! for though the Christian club may have some fears of 
the gallows, they don’t value damnation a farthing.” 





ADMIRAL KEPPEL AND THE DEY OF ALGIERS. 

When, in 1751, eile was employed to negotiate a treaty of 
peace withthe states of Tripoli, Tunis, and Algiers, during an in- 
terview with the Dey for the restoration of some English vessels 
which had been captured by the Dey’s piratical subjects, the Admiral 
is said to have advocated the cause entrusted to him with a warmth 
and spirit which completely confounded the Dey’s preconceived 
notions of what was due to absolute power. ‘I wonder,” he said, 
“at the King of England’s insolence, in sending me such a foolish, 
beardless boy.” “ fad my master,” retorted Keppel, “ considered — 
that wisdom was to be measured by the length of the beard, he 
would have sent you a he-goat.”” The Dey, it is said, Was so eh- 
raged at this speech, that he even contemplated the immediate 
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execution of Keppel, and ordered his mutes to attend with the bow- 
string. Keppel, however, retained his self-possession, and pointitiy 
from a window to the English ships, which were riding at anchor in 
the bay: “If itis your will,” he said, ‘that I should die, there are 
Englishmen enough in that fleet to make me a glorious fuheral pile.” 
This argument was considered a convincing one by the Dey, who 
subsequently consented to the terms proposed to him by Keppel.— 
Jesse's George Selwyn, vol. iv. 


HOGARTH CARICATURES WILKES AND CHURCHILL. 


As Chief-Justice Pratt delivered his immortal judgement against 
General Warrants, Hovarth was seen in a corner of the Common 
Pleas, pencil and sketch-book in hand, fixing that famous caricature, 
from which, as long as caricature shall last, Wilkes will squint upon 

osterity. Nor was it his first pictorial offence. The caricaturing 
had begun some little time before, greatly to the grief both of 
Wilkes and Churchill; for Hogarth was on friendly terms with 
both, and had, indeed, within the past two years, drunk “ divine 
milk-punch” with them and Sir Francis Dashwood in the neigh- 
bourhood of Medmenham Abbey. Disregarding their earnest re- 
monstrance, he assailed Pitt and Temple at the close of the preceding 
year in his first print of the Zimes. The North Briton retaliated ; 
and the present caricature of Wilkes was Hogarth’s rejoinder. It 
stung Churchill the power of silence. 

Churchill replied, and great was the excitement. ‘‘Send me 
Churchill’s poem on Hogarth,” writes old money-loving Lord Bath 
from Spa; ‘‘ but if it be Tong, it will cost a huge sum in postage,” 
With his rejoinder, such as it was, Hogarth lost little time. He 
issued for a shilling, before the month was out, ‘The Bruiser 
-C. Churchill, (once the Rev.) in the character of a Russian Hercules, 
regaling himself after having killed the monster Caricatura that so 
sorely galled his virtuous friend the heaven-born Wilkes.” It was 
a bear, in torn clerical bands, and with paws in ruffles; a pot of 
porter that has just visited his jaws hugged on his right, and a 
tanta club of Lies and North Britons clutched on his left; to which, 
in a later edition of the same print, he added a scofling caricature of 
Pitt, Temple, and Wilkes. The poet meanwhile wrote to the latter, 
who had gone to Paris to place his daughter at school, and told 
him that Hogarth, having violated the sanctities of private life in 
this caricature, he meant to pay bim back with an Hlegy, supposing 
nim dead; but that a lady at his elbow was dissuading him with the 
flattery that Hogarth was already killed. _ | | i 
‘That the offending painter was already killed, Walpole and. otiitrs 
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beside this nameless lady also affirmed; and Colman boldly avouched 
in print, that the Zpistle had “snapped the last cord of pqor 
Hogarth’s heartstrings.” But men like Hogarth do not snap their 
heartstrings so easily. The worst that is to be said of the fierce 
assault, is bad enough. It embittered the Jast years of a great 
man’s life; and the unlooked for death of assailant and assailed 
within nine days of each other, prevented the reconciliation which 
would surely, sooner or later, have vindicated their common genius. 
——From the Hdinburgh Review, No. 163. 


PLAYING ON THE SALT-BOX. 


The most successful performance with a rolling-pin and a salt- 
box, beaten together, the noise being modulated so as to resemble a 
sort of ‘ music,” took place at Ranelagh. Dr. Burney tells us :— 
“In 1759, I set, for Smart and Newbery, Thornton’s burlesque ode 
on St. Cecilia’s Day. It was Nada at Ranelagh to a crowded 
audience, as I was told, for I then resided in Norfolk. Beard sang 
the Salt-Box Song, which was admirably accompanied on that instru- 
ment by Brent, the fencing-master, and father of Miss Brent, the 
celebrated singer ; Skeges on the broomstick, as bassoon, and a re- 
markable performer on the Jew’s harp,—- 


‘ Buzzing twangs the iron lyre.’ 


Cleavers were cast in bell-metal for this entertainment. All the 
aay of the Old Woman’s Oratory, employed by Foote, were, 
believe, employed at Ranelagh on this occasion.” 

Boswell, in his Life of Johnson, tells how he praised the humour 
of this Ode, and seemed much diverted with it, repeating aloud the 
following passage :— 

‘¢In strains more exalted the salt-box shall join, 
And clattering and battering and clapping combine ; 
With a rap and a tap while the hollow side sounds 
Up and down leaps the flap, and with rattling rebounds, 
Strike, strike the soft Judaic harp, 
By teeth coercive in firm durance kept, 
And lightly by the volant fingers swept, 
_ Buzzing twangs the iron lyre, 
Shrilly, thrilling, 
Trembling, trilling, 
Whizzing with the wav’ring wire.” 


HADDOCKS AND WHITINGS., ©: 


Dr. ea a was invited to dine with Lord Lovat and some friends 
ut Lucky Vint’s noted village tavern, near Edinburgh. As soon as 
they were seated, Lovat asked the Doctor to send him a whiting 
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from the dish before him. As they were all haddocks, Carlyle re- — 
‘plied they were not whitings. Lovat stormed and swore more than 
iXty dragoons, as he had bespoke whitings. One of the party 
tipped Carlyle the wink, when he said he must be mistaken, and 
sent Lovat a fish, with which he was delighted, swearing that he 
could never eat a haddock in all his life. It appeared that the land- 
lady hearing Lovat was so peremptory in his order against haddocks, 
and she having no other, made her cook carefully scrape out St. 
Peter's mark on the shoulders, and so make them pass for whiting, as 
she had often done before. 


“A WONDERFUL HORSE. 


Sir Robert Smyth, in a letter to George Selwyn, thus humorously 
describes a bargain of a horse, which was to be sold in his day, 
1767 : | : 

“Dr. Thistlethwayte is dead, and since: he has no further use for 
his horses, they are to be sold by auction. Amongst them is a little 
bay gelding, about 13’ or 14 hands high, with a flaming, full long 
tail; strong enough to carry you, the mayor, and all the money you 
ever spent [in elections] at Gloucester together, ‘The doctor, (some 
eight-and-forty stone weight,) always shot off his back, and the 
keeper killed all the deer from him. I mention these circumstances 
as proofs of his sedateness. H4-goes fast enough to carry you close 
to fox-hounds in full chase; but if your affairs do not require so 
much expedition, a snail would distance him. His figura is such, 
that if you were to meet a tailor on his back, you would pull off 
your hat to him, though you did not owe him one shilling. ] know 
‘twenty men of weight who want him, but the weight of metal will 
lave him. He is six years old, and cqat five pounds. Peter Bathurst 
will bid fifteen or twenty for him, and perhaps others may bid more. 
Some one will buy him who, perhaps, may %e wise enough to think 
that five or six guineas, on a point of health, pleasure; and safety, 
are not absolutely thrown away.” | 


‘© JERUSALEM WHALLEY.” 


Thomas Whalley received this sobriguct in Ireland from the cir. | 
cumstance of his having won a bet by performing a journey to 
_ Jerusalem on foot, except so far as it was necessary to cross the sea, 
and finishing the exploit by playing ball against the walls of that 
celebrated city. He was a perfect specimen of the Irish gentleman 
of the olden time. Gallant, reckiess, and profuse, he made no_ 
account of money, limb, or life, when a feat was to be won, or a 
- daring deed to be attempted. He spent a fine fortune in pursuits 
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not more profitable than his expedition to play ball at Jerusalem ; 
and rendered bimself a cripple for life by jumping from the drawing- 
room window of Daly’s ate lignee: in College-green, Dublin, on & 
the roof of a hackney-coach which was passing.—Lerd Cloncurry’s 
Life and Times, | : 

| UNFORTUNATE IRISH GENTLEMEN. | 

Mr. Henry, of Straffan, inherited a considerable estate in the 
county of Kildare, with an accumulation in money that amounted, 
at the period of his majority, to not less than 80,0002. Long before 
his death, all his money, and a good half of his estate, were gone— 
spent in a manner that will be sufliciently explained by recounting 
one or two items. When Henry became of ave, Straffan was one of 
the best old-fashioned houses in the country, well furnished, and 
well supplied in chambe- and cellar—in a word, wanting nothing. 
‘This house, nevertheless, the owner turned out of window at an 
enormous expense; and so completely, that when Mr. Barton pur- 
chased the estate a few years afterwards, he found it to be in danger 
of tumbling about his ears, and was obliged to pull it down and 
rebuild. The alterations were made upon no settled plan or design, 
but from a medley of designs, drawn by some half dozen of Henry’s 
friends, whom he set to work as amateur architects, one wet day 
when they happened to be visiting at Straftan. oy impartially 
mixed up all together, and then modified the hodge-podge, as it was 
worked out, according to his own taste. Of course, Ai this was done 
at monstrous cost, and every detail of housekeeping was carried out 
upon a similar model. There were two packs of hounds in the kennel, 
though Henry never hunted; and a numerous stud in the stable, 
though he seldom rode; and withal, a boundless and profuse 
Aospitality. 

Among the strange freaks he bought a large vessel, and having 
provided himself with letters of marque, proceeded upon an experi- 
mental eruise in the North Sea. There he soon captured a Danish 
-merchantman, and brought her into port; but it unfortunately hap- 

ened that there was, ut the time, no sufficient casus belli between 
hone and the Dane, and so the result was an action for damages, in 
which Henry was heavily mulcted. 

Another characteristic incident marked this unlucky voyage. 
When Henry was about to embark, he happened to fall in conversa- 
tion with a gentleman who was walking upon the pier, and who was 
literally a walking gentleman, O’H——— by name; the chat ended 
in Mr: 0” H——~ being invited on board the yacht, and though it 
was lost while bringing a cargo of slates from Wales, for the 
buildings at Straffan, O'H——~ never quitted the owner until the 





same neighbourhood. Sir 
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latter married Lady Cecily Fitzgerald, when he was got rid of at 
fhe cost of buying him a commission in the army. | 

“A somewhat similar occurrence happened to a gentleman in the 
chancing to walk out in his demesne. 
one morning, met a respectable-looking man strolling about, with 





whom he fell into some slight conversation, after a courteous saluta- 


tion. As Sir 





was going in to breakfast, he invited the stranger 


to join him, which he did, and remained his guest, until he died 


some twenty years after. The man was a Dublin tradesman, who, 
having fallen into dithculties, was keeping out of the way of his 


creditors, when he had the Te fortune to meet Sir-——. Both 


host and guest were remarkably silent men, so that the communica- 
tions which passed between them were characterized in the country 
by a recital of the conversation that filled up the time of dinner one 
day when the baronet entertained company. When the first bottle 
had passed round, D——, who sat at the foot of the table, for the 
first time, found his speech, and used it to call out, *‘ Sir ——, who 


is your wine-merchant?” ‘‘So-and-so,” replied Sir ——. ‘' Then 
by my sowl, he don’t use you well,” rejoined D——, and so endec 


the discourse. ‘They suited one another, however, and poor D—— 
fortunately died a short time before his patron.—Lord Cloneurry’s 
Life and Times. 


THE DUKE OF QUEENSBURY ON THE TURP. 


The Duke of Queensbury, when Earl of March, achieved his first 
distinction on the turf, his knowledge of which, both in theory and 
practice, equalled that of the most accomplished adepts of New- 
market. In all his principal matches he rode himself; and, pores 
accoutred in his velvet cap, red silken jacket, buckskin breeches, an 


long spurs, his lordship bore away the prize on many a well-contested 


field. His famous mateh was with the Duke of Hamilton: both 
noblemen rode their own horses, and each was supported by numerous 
yartisans, The contest took place on the race-ground at Newmarket: 
ord March, thin, agile, and admirably qualitied for exertion, was 
the victor, ; 

Still more celebrated was his Lordship’s wager with the famous 
Count O’Taafte, of ‘running against time.” #t was suggested by 
Lord March, that it was possible for a carriage to be drawn with a 
celerity unprecedented. His Lordship undertook, provided choice 
of ground were given him, and a certain period for training, to draw 
a carriage with four wheels, not less than 19 miles within the 
space of 60 minutes; and many a heavy bet was the consequence. 
uocess mainly depended on the lightness of the carriage, which 
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was built by Wricht, of Long Acre, with wood and whalebone; an 
the four blood horses had silk harness. The run took place on the 
~9th of August, 1750: the jockeys mounted, the carriage was put 
.in motion, and rushing on with a velocity marvellous in those times 
of coach-travelling,—but easily conceived by railway travellers of 
the 19th century—eained, within the stipulated hour, the goal of 
victory.—Abridged from Sir Bernard Burke's Anecdotes of the Aristucracy, 
wid Serves. 
LAUDAMY AND CALAMY. 


Mr, Gillies, in his Zeeminiscences of Sir Walter Scott, relates :-—“ It 
happened at a small country town, that Seott suddenly required 
medical advice for one of his servants, and, on inquiring if there was 
any doctor at the place, was told that there were two—one long esta- 
blished, and the other a new-comer. The latter gentleman, being 
luckily found at home, soon made his appearance—a grave, saracious- 
looking personage, attired in black, with a shovel hat, in whom, to 
his utter astonishment, Sir Walter recognised a Scotch blacksmith, 
who had formerly practised, with tolerable success, as a veterinary 
operator in the neighbourhood of Ashestiel. ‘How, in all the 
world! exclaimed he, ‘ can it be possible that this is John Lundie ?’— 
‘In troth is it your honour—just «’ that’s for him.’—‘ Well, but let us 
hear: you were a horse-doctor before ; now, it seems, you are a man- 
doctor; how do you get on?’—‘Ou, just extraordinar weel; for 
your honour maun ken my practice is vera sure and orthodox. I 
depend entirely upon twa semples.—‘ And what may their names be? 
Perhaps it is a secret.’—‘Tll tell your honour,’ in a low tone; ‘my 
twa simples are just Jaudamy and culamy ?—‘ Simples with a ven- 
geance!’ replied Scott. ‘But, John, do you never happen to Hill 
any of your patients ’—‘ Kill? Ou ay, may be sae! hiles they 
die and whiles no ;—but it’s the will o’ Providence. Ony how, your 
honour, it wad be lang before it makes up for Flodden !” 


HENRY PELHAM, DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 


When Lord Chesterfield intimated to the Duke of Newcastle, as 
the head of the Government, his intention of bringing forward a 
measure for reforming the Calendar—a measure which he afterwards 
carried—the Duke in the preatest alarm, conjured him “ not to stir 
matters that had been so long quiet,” adding that “‘hé did not love 
new-fangled things.” After the measure had passed there was 4 
general outcry among all the old women of the land—the Prime 
Minister included—of “ give us back our eleven days.” | 

Newcastle is tartly drawn by Macaulay as “a living, moving, 
talking esr'cature.” Of his ignorance many anecdotes remam, some 
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avell authenticated, some probably invented at coffee-houses, but all 
eaquisitely characteristic. ‘ Oh—yes—yes—to be sure—Annapolis 
must be defended—troops must be sent to Annapolis—pray where is 
Annapolis ?’——-“ Cape Breton an island! wonderful !—show it me 
on the map. So it 1s, sure enough. My dear sir, you always bring 
us good news. I must go and tell the King that Cape Breton is an 
island.” And this man was, near thirty years, Secretary of State, 
and, near ten years, First Lord of the Treasury! 
SIR ROBERT WALPOLE’S TEMPER, 

Walpole’s good temper was equal to his hospitality, if there is any 
truth in the following :—“‘ General Sutton, the narrator, was one 
day sitting by my father,” says Horace Walpole, his son, “at his 
dressing. Sir Robert (Walpole) says to John, who was shaving 
him, ‘John, you cut me;’ presently afterwards, ‘Jolin, you cut me;’ 
and again with the same patience, ‘John, you cut me.’ Whereupon 
Sutton started up and cried, ‘ By Heaven, if he can bear it I can’t, 
and if you cut him once more I’ll knock you down.’”’ - 


UTTER RUIN. 


When Fordyce, the Scotchman, failed in 1772, he broke half the 
bankers, and was very willing to have added to the list Walpole’s 
friend, Mr. Croft; but he begged to be excused lending him a 
farthing. He went on the same errand to an old Quaker; who said, 
“ Friend Fordyce, I have known several persons ruined by two dice ; 
but I will not be ruined by Four dice.” 


“PHE CORSICAN BROTHERS.” 


The story of the popular drama of this name—rendered strikingly 
efficient by the vivid impersonation of Mr. Charles Kean—is stated 
to he founded upon the following incident :-— 

Louis Blanc and his brother had a close resemblance in manner, 
person, and features; and what is still more remarkable, they were 
connected by that mysterious feeling, that, however separated the 
brothers might be, no accident could happen to the one without the 
other having a sympathetic feeling of it. ‘Thus it chanced one day, 
while the brother of Louis was enjoying himself among a party of . 
friends, he was observed suddenly to change colour; he complained 
of a sensation, as if he had received a blow upon the head, and he > 
avowed his firm conviction that something must have befallen his 
brother then in Paris. The company treated this as a mere imagi-— 
nary notion; but some, more curious than the rest, noted the day 

and hour to see how far this warning was justified by the actual 
event. And the result was that the precise moment there indicated, 
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Louis, while walking in the streets of Paris, had been knocked 
down by a blow upon the head, dealt by some one who approacl%d 
him unperceived from behind. He fell senseless to the ground, and 
the rufhan escaped; nor could all the efforts of the police afford the 
slightest clue for his detection. He was suspected to have been a 
Bonapartist, and to have been influenced by political hatred of the 
uncompromising republican. 


THE GAMBLER’S DEATH. 


‘‘ Lord Mountford bets Sir John Bland twenty guineas,” so runs 
an entry in the betting-book at White’s Club, “that Beau Nash 
outlives Cibber.” Lord Mountford and Sir John Bland both blew 
their brains out in 1755; Cibber died two years after, and Nash sur- 
vived till 1761. This Lord Mountford arrived at reducing even 
natural affections to the doctrine of chances. When asked, soon 
after his daughter’s marriage, if she was with child, he replied, 
‘Upon my word I don’t know; I have no bet upon it.” Walpole 
says of him, ‘‘ He himself, with all his judgment in bets, I think, 
would have betted any man in England against himself for self- 
murder.” He had lost money; feared to 2 reduced to distress; 
asked immediately for the government of Virginia or the Fox-hounds; 
and determined to throw the die of life or death on the answer he 
received from Court. The answer was unfavourable. He consulted 
several people—indirectly at first, afterwards pretty directly—on 
the easiest mode of finishing life; invited a dinner-party for the day 
alter ; supped at White’s, and played at whist till one o’clock of the 
New Year's morning. Lord Robert Bertie drank to him ‘ A happy 
new year;” he clapped his hands strangely to his eyes. In the 
morning he sent for a lawyer and three witnesses; executed his will; 
made them read it twice over, paragraph by paragraph; asked the 
lawyer if it would stand good though a man were to shoot himself. 
Being assured it would, he said, ‘‘ Pray stay while I step into the 
next room,”—went into the next room—and shot himself. 


LIVELY DIAGNOSIS, 


_ Dr. Fordyce, who was much addicted to the bottle, was one evening 
called away from a drinking-bout to see a lady of title, who was sup- 
posed to have been taken suddenly ill. Arrived at the apartment of his 
patient, the Doctor seated himself by her side, and having listened 
to the recital of a train of symptoms, which appeared rather ano- 
mulous, he next proceeded to examine the state of her pulse. He 
tried to reckon the number of its beats ; the’more he endeavoured to 
do this, the more his brain whirled and the less was his self-control. 
‘Conscious of the cause of his difficulty and in the moment of irrita- 
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»tion, he inadvertently blurted out “Drunk, by Jove.” The lady 
deard the remark, but remained silent; and the Doctor having: pre- 
scribed a mild remedy, one which he invariably took on such occa- 
sions, he shortly afterwards departed. Early next morning he was 
roused by a somewhat imperative message from his patient of the 
previous evening to attend her immediately; and he at once con- 
eluded that the object of this summons was either to inveigh against 
him for the state in which he had visited her on the former occasion, 
or perhaps for having administered too potent a medicine. Tl at 
ease from these reflections, he entered the lady’s room fully prepared 
for a severe reprimand. ‘The patient, however, began by thanking 
him for his immediate attention, and then proceeded to say low 
much she had been struck by his discernment on the previous even- 
ing; confessed that she was occasionally addicted to the error which 
he had detected; and concluded by saying that her object in sending 
for him so early was to obtain a promise that he would hold invio- 
lably secret the condition in which he found her. ‘ You may depend 
upon me, madam,” replied Dr. Fordyce, with a countenance which — 
had not altered since the commencement of the patient’s story, “I 
shall be silent as the grave.” 


A MARRIAGE BY MISTAKE. 


One of the noted fortune-hunters of the last century was Hau-— 
groullier, a French Jew, who, in January, 1796, having dined with 
a party at Richardson’s Hotel, Covent Garden, drew a cheque for 
212. upon Messrs. Hammersley, for which Mr. Richardson gave him 
the balance. With this money Haugroullier started with his friend, 
Gilriry Piggott, to Bath, in pursuit of Miss Trist, the only child of a 
tailor, in Surrey-street, Strand supposed heiress to 40,0007. On 
reaching Bath he carried off the supposed, and married her at 
Gretna Green: on his return he found out she was not the object of 
his pursuit, but Miss E. Ashford Trist, of Totnes, a lady of good 
fortune, though not equal to that of Miss Trist, of Surrey-street, 
who thus had a lucky escape ; for Haugroullicr proved a bad hus- 
band, sold all his wife’s property, broke her heart, and became as poor 
as ever. In 1811 he was stated to lave been implicated in the 
poisoning of several horses at Newmarket, : 

THE LAST OF THE ALCHEMISTS, a 

Some sixty years since, in 1805, there died in his chambers, in 
Barnard’s Inn, Holborn, Peter Woulfe, the eminent chemist, a Fel- 
low of the Royal Society. According to Mr. Braride, Woulfe was 
‘‘ the last true believer in alchemy.” He was a tall, thin man ; and his 
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last moments were remarkable. In a long journey by coach he tooke 
cold, inflammation of the lungs followed Sit he strenuously resisted 
all medical advice, By his desire his laundress shut up his cham- 
bers, and left him: she, nevertheless, returned at midnight, when 
Woulfe was still alive; next morning, however, she found him 
dead; his countenance was calm and serene, and apparently he had 
not moved from the position in which she had last seen him. These 
particulars of Woulfe’s end were received by the writer from the 
treasurer of Barnard’s Inn, who was one of the executors of the 
alchemist’s last will and testament. | 

Little is known of Woulfe’s life. Sir Humphry Davy tells us 
that he used to affix written prayers and inscriptions of recommen- 
dations of his processes to Providence. His chambers were so filled 
with furnaces and apparatus, that it was difficult to reach his fire- 
side. Dr. Babington told Mr. Brande that he once put down his 
hat, and could never find it again; such was the confusion of boxes, 
packages, and parcels that lay about the room. His breakfast-hour 
was four in the morning; a few of his friends were occasionally 
invited, and pained entrance by a secret signal, knocking a certain 
number of times at the inner door of the chamber. He had lone 
vainly searched for the Elixir, and attributed his repeated failure to 
the want of due preparation by pious and charitable acts. Whenever 
he wished to break an acquaintance, or felt himself offended, he 
resented the supposed injuries by sending a present to the offender, 
and never seeing him afterwards; these presents sometimes consisted 
of an expensive chemical product or preparation. He had a heroic 
remedy for illness, which was a journey to Edinburgh and back by 
the mail-coach ; and a cold tuken on one of these expeditions termi- 
nated in inflammation of the lungs, of which he died. 


DEADLY-LIVELY. 


It is strange out of what grave materials our humourists some- 
times make merry. In 18683 was taken down the dirty old Inn of 
Chancery, named Lyon’s Inn, Strand. In chambers, up a staircase 
which had a narrow and shat winding, lived William Weare, 
the gambler, who was murdered b Thurtell at Gills-hill, in Hert- 
fordshire, upon which Theodore Hook is said to have written a 
ballad, containing this descriptive verse : Bg 


They cut his throat from ear to ear, 
His brains they battered in; .. - 

His name was Mr. William Weare, 
He dwelt in Lyon’s-inn. 
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CHURCH MILITANT. 


In the American Army, during the war of Independence, was a 
chaplain named Cauldwell, whose wife was murdered during the sack 
of a village by the British, when Knyphausen was marauding the 
Jerseys. At the fight of Springfield Cauldwell dealt retribution 
upon his foes, None showed more ardour in the fight than he did. 
The image of his murdered wife was before his eyes. Jinding the 
men in want of wadding, he galloped to the Presbyterian church, 
and brought thence a quantity of Watts’s psalm and lymn-books, 
which he distributed for the purpose among the soldiers. ‘ Now,” 
cried he, ‘‘ put Watts into them, boys.” —Jrving’s Life of George Wash- 
ington, . , 

PLAIN SPEAKING. 

A plain-spoken old Scottish lady, Mrs, Wauchope of Niddry, being 
very ill, sent for Aunt Soph, and said to her, ‘‘Seph, I believe I am 
dying, will you always be kind to my children when I am gone ?” 
“Na, na; tak’ y’r spoilt devils wi’ ye,” was the reply, “for Pl hae 
naething ado wi’ them.” 


BENEFIT OF FLOGGING, 


Coleridge, in a marginal note upon Baxter’s Life, observes: 
“‘Schoolmasters are commonly punsters. My old muster, the Rev, 
James Bowyer, the Hercules Furens of the phlogistic sect, but an 
incomparable teacher, used to translate, Nihil in intellectu quod non 
prius im sensu—first reciting the Latin words, and observing that 
they were the fundamental article of the peripatetic school—‘ You. 
must flor a boy, before you can make him understand :” or, “You 
must lay it in at the tail before you can get it into the head.” 

It has also been said that flogging must improve boys, since it 
makes them smart. : | 

QUID PRO QUO. 


Zimmerman, the Court physician, went from Hanover 0 attend 
Frederick the Great in his last illness. One day the King sard to_ 
him, “You have I presume, sir, helped many a man into another 
world.” This was rather a bitter pill for the doctor; but the dose 
he gave in return was a judicious mixture of truth and flattery | 
“Not so many as your majesty, nor with so much honour to 
myself.” 2 

SCORN OF PETTY LARCENY. | | 

Vidocq relates, in his Autobiography, on the same bench with Vidal 

was the Jew Deschamps, one of the principal party concerned in . 
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robbing the Royal Wardrobe, to the details of which the convicts, 
listened with a sinister pleasure. At the enumeration of thg 
diamonds and jewels carried off, their eyes sparkled, their muscles 
contracted by a convulsive motion; and by the expression of their 
countenances, inferences might have unerringly been drawn of the 
first uses they would have made of their liberty. This disposition 
was particularly discernible in those men convicted of petty offences 
only, who were taunted and bantered as having stolen objects of 
small value only; and then, after estimating the plunder of the 
wardrobe at twenty millions of francs, Deschimps added, with an 
tir of contempt towards a poor devil sentenced for stealing vege- 
ables, “Ah, ah! chis was cabbage !” e 


TURNER ON HIS TRAVELS. 


A young merchant going to Bologna, who did not know Turner 
even by name, has left the following sketch of him: “TI have 
fortunately met with a good-tempered funny little elderly gentle- 
man, who will probably be my companion throughout the journey. 
He is continually popping his head out of window to sketch what- 
ever strikes his fancy, and became quite angry because the conductor 
would not wait for hin whilst he took a sunrise view of Macerata. 
‘D— the fellow!’ says he, ‘he has no feeling.’ He speaks but a 
few words of Italian, about as much of French, which two languages 
he jumbles together most amusingly. His good temper, however, 
carries him through all his troubles. I am sure you would love 
him for his indefatigability in his favourite pursuit. From his con- 
versation he is evidently near kin to, if not absolutely, an artist. 
Probably you may know something of him. The name on his trunk 


is J. W. or J. M. W. Turner.” 


CANON BOWLES'S ABSENCE OF MIND. 


In early life it is related that Bowles came to London for the 
os ag purpose of waiting on the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
solicit a vacant living, but omitted to leave his address; and, 
quitting London abruptly, he could not be found when the prelate 
sunght him a few days afterwards. | 

At another time Bowles started from Bremhill, on horseback, to | 
ride to Chippenham; he dismounted to walk down a steep hill, lexd- 
ing the horse by the bridle slung across his arm, and continued to 
the turnpike gate, where he offered to pay the toll, and was nota 
little surprised when the gate-keeper said, ‘‘We doon’t charge 
nothing for your honour, as you bean’t on osbuck.” On turning 
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around he perceived the bridle dangling on his arm, but could not 
descry his horse. 
| ST, SIMONISM. 


Pére Enfantin, the leader of the disciples of St. Simon, was the 
prince of fanatical mystics. He advdhced pretensions of the most 
extravagant kind, but which, notwithstanding, were fully acknow-_ 
ledged by men who have since become eminent both in letters and 
political science. He held direct communication with heaven. He 
was the Free Man; and as soon as they could discover the Free 
Woman, the regeneration of the world would immediately com- 
mence, and the new religion would spread over the globe. He 
induced men to give up all they had to follow him; he prescribed 
rules of life, costume, and worship, which were implicitly received 
by ardent followers; he was persecuted by the Parisians, who 
laughed at the strange dresses and habits of the new order, and he 
was prosecuted by the French authorities, who detest all apostles. 
Men actually went to Egypt and Syria in search of the Free 
Woman, but in vain; and at this moment (1864), Enfantin, after 
sorting letters and selling stamps as the post-master of a provincial 

town, is an official on the Lyons railway.—Saturday Review. 


TEMPTING OPPORTUNITY. 


On one occasion the late Viceroy of Egypt was made to pay 
70,0007. (or at the rate of 10,0002. a piece) for seven latge and 
splendidly-framed mirrors, from Paris—the prime cost of which 
was 2501.a piece! The same man who pocketed this profit had a 
contract to supply Said’s army with buttons, on the occasion of 
some change of uniform. Now, Said, who was fond of military 
tailoring, and little as he knew of the prices of things, did know 
nearly the fair cost of military buttons. Disgusted by the exor- 
bitant charge for this item, he sent for his favourite, the French 
contractor, and, pointing to the total of his bill, flung it down in- 
dignantly, saying, in French, “It is an infamous robbery; I wont 
pay it.” On this the Frenchman coolly replied, “If I don’t rob 
your Highness, who the deuce would you have me rob?” The 

Viceroy was so delighted at the impudence and humour of the man, 
that he passed his account, and the Frenchman received his money, 
and boasted of the presence of mind to which he owed it, a 
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THE ACTOR AND THE ARCHBISHOP. 


“ Pray, Mr. Betterton,” asked the good Archbishop Sancroft of 
the celebrated actor, ‘‘can you inform me what is the reason you 
actors on the .stage, speaking of things imaginary, affect your 
audience as if they were real; while we in the church speak of 
things real, which our congregations receive only as if they were. 
imaginary?” ‘ Why, really, my lord,” answered Betterton, ‘I 
don’t know; unless it is that we actors speak of things imaginary 
as if they were real, while you in the pulpit speak of things real as 
if they were imaginary.” It is a clever answer; and is as applicable 
now as when the archbishop put the question. 


COLLEY CIBBER’S FIRST FINE. 


Cibber, when he took to the stage, was known only, for some 
years, as “ Master Colley.” At length, by good fortune, he ob- 
tained from the prompter the honour of carrying a message on the 
stage, in some play, to Betterton. Whatever was the cause, Colley 
was so terrified that the great actor was disconcerted by him, and 
asked angrily, who the young fellow was that committed the 
blunder. Downes, the prompter, replied, ‘‘ Master Colley.” ‘‘ Master 
Colley! then forfeit him.” ‘ Why, sir,” said the prompter, ‘he 
has no salary.” ‘‘ No!” said Betterton ; “why then put him down 
ten shillings a week, and forfeit him five.” | 


GARRICK’S FIRST APPEARANCE, 


Horace Walpole strangely under-estimated Garrick’s acting. 
Writing May 26, 1742, he says: ‘All the run now is after Gaitice. 
-s wine-merchant, who is turned player at Goodman’s-fields. He 
‘plays all parts, and is a very good mimic. His acting I have seen, 
and may say to you [Sir Horace Mann], who will not tell it again 
here, I see nothing wonderful in it: but it is heresy to say so; the 
Duke of Argyle says he is superior to Betterton.” | 
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* Garrick made his first appearance in London at Goodman’s-fields 
“Theatre, October 19, 1741, in the character of Richard III. Wal- 
pole does not appear to have been singular in the opinion here 
Hee Gray, in a letter to Chute, says: “Did-I tell you about 
r, Garrick, that the town are horn-mad after; there are a dozen 
dukes of a night at Goodman’s-fields sometimes; and yet I am stiff 
in the opposition.” | 
GARRICK AND MRS. CLIVE. 


Garrick’s genius threw every other performer into the shade: 
even Mrs, Clive, with all her original merit, found the impression | 
she made on her audiences rapidly diminish. Her temper was vio- 
lent, and her manners were coarse. She vented her spleen without 
restraint upon Garrick, and sometimes endeavoured to undervalue 
his talents. One night she witnessed trom the wings his performance 
of Lear, and became absorbed in the masterly delineation in spite of 
herself; and at last, after repeated alternations of tears and abuse, 
wholly overcome, she rushed to the green-room, and broke into the 
following uncouth but expressive tribute to the universality of Gar- 
rick’s genius :-—‘‘ Curse lim! I believe he could act on a gridiron !” 


GARRICK’S OTHELLO. 


In the season of 1745 Garrick acted the character of Othello, but 
failed so entirely in the part, that this was his only performance of it. 
Quin had already rendered himself famous in it, and determined to 
judge for himself of his rival’s acting. Quin went to the theatre on 
the above night, and ensconced himself in the pit. There had just 
appeared Hogarth’s famous prints of “‘ Marriage a la Mode,” in one 
of which, it will be remembered, is introduced a negro footboy en- 
tering the apartment with a tea-equipage. ‘To the quick fancy of 

- Quin (naturally on the watch to turn his rival into ridicule), there 
appeared a ludicrous similarity between the appearance of the foot- 
boy and the blackened face and diminutive figure of Garrick. 
Accordingly, when the latter appeared in the third or fourth act, 
Quin uddenly exclaimed, loudly enough to afford amusement to the 
pit, “ Here ts Pompey, but where are the tea-things?” The effect on 
the sensitive Garrick by the notoriety her to this anecdote may 
be imagined. Many years afterwards, Dr. Griffiths, the editor of 
the Monthly Review, inquired of Garrick, among a circle of friends, 
whether he had ever performed the part of Othello? The question 
was asked in perfect ignorance, both of Garrick’s failure, and of the 

_ story of Quin’s witticism; nevertheless, the effect which it produced 
on the great actor painfully forced itself’ on his expressive counte- 

nance, and was never forgotten by those who witnessed the soene. 
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“Sip.” he replied, with evident bitterness of feeling, “I once acted ° 
the part to my cost.” | 


GARRICK CRITICISED, 


One evening, at Streatham, Mrs. Thrale praised Garrick’s talent 
for light, gay poetry; and, as a specimen, repeated his song in 
“Florizel and Perdita,” and dwelt with peculiar pleasure on this 
line : 

“T’'d smile with the simple, and feed with the poor |” 

Upon this Johnson said, “ Nay, my dear lady, this will never do. 
Poor David! Smile with the simple! what folly is that? And 
who would feed with the poor that can help it? No, no; let me 
smile with the wise and feed with the rich.” Boswell repeated this 
sally to Garrick, and wondered to find his sensibility as a writer not 
a little irritated by it. To soothe him Boswell said, “Johnson 
spares none of us;” and I quoted the ee in Horace, in which 
he compares one who attacks lis friends for the sake of a laugh, to 
a pushing ox that is marked by a bunch of hay put upon his horns: 
Frenum habet in cornu. “ Ay,” said Garrick, vehemently, ‘he has a 
whole mow (stack) of it.” 


GARRICK’S STUDY OF INSANITY. 


A worthy man, whilst playing with his only child at an open 
window, accidentally let it tall upon the pavement beneath. The 
poor father remained at the window screaming with agony, until 
the neighbours delivered the child into his arms a corpse! He in- 
stantly became insane, and from that moment never recovered his 
understanding! He passed the remainder of his long and wretched 
‘life in going to the window and there playing in fancy with his child; 
then appearing to drop it, immediately bursting into a flood of tears, 
and for awhile filling the house with his wild and unearthly shrieks. 
He then became calm, sat down in a state of profound gloom, his 
eyes fixed for a long time on one object, and his mind intensely abe 
sorbed in the contemplation of a fearful image. Garrick was often 
present at this heart-rending scene of misery, ‘and thus it was,” 
he said, “‘T learned to imitate madness.”— Winslow’s Diseases of: the 
Brain, 

GEORGE II. AND GARRICK. 


When George II. went to see Garrick act Richard LIT, the ouly | 
part in the Py which interested the King was the Lord Mayor of — 
London ; and when Garrick was attending the Royal party from the — 
90x, anxious to hear the King’s opinion of his own performance, all 
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the compliment irom the Sovereign was a high eulogy upon the 
Lord Mayor. “I do love dat Lord Mayor,” said the King ; “capital 
Ierd Mayor; fine Lord Mayor dat, Mr. Garrick; where you get 
such capital Lord Mayor ?” | 


POSITIVE CRITICISM, 


Charles Mathews, the elder, relates that, in 1794, he played Rich- 
mond to his friend Litchfield’s Richard ITT., and being good fencers, 
they fought the combat at the end with uncommon vigour, and pro- 
longed it to an unreasonable length. After the performances, the two 
stars returned to their inn, in the hope of liberal applause from their 
landlord, whom they had treated with an “order.” But, though 
thus treated and invited, too, to take a pipe and glass with the two 
performers after dln he was provokingly alone on the great 
subject ; till at length they attacked him with, ‘Pray tell us what 

ou thought of our acting.” This question was not to be evaded. 

he landlord looked perplexed, his eyes fixed on the ground; he 
took, at length, the pipe slowly from his mouth, drank off his 
brandy-and-water, went to the fireplace, and knocked the ashes 
from his pipe; then, looking at the expectants for a minute, ex- 
claimed, in a deep though hasty tone of voice, “‘ Darned good 
fight!” and left the room. 


MR. ROGERS’S RECOLLECTIONS OF GARRICK. 


““T saw Garrick,” says Mr. Rogers, “act only once—the part. of 
Ranger, in The Suspicious Husband, 1 remember that there was a - 
great crowd, and that we waited long in a dark passage of the 
theatre, on our way to the pit. I was then a little boy. My father 
had promised to tale to me to see Garrick, in Lear; but a fit of the 
mumps kept me at home. Before his eo abroad Garrick’s attrac- 
tion had much decreased; Sir William Weller Pepys said that the 
pit was often almost weal But, on his return to England, people 
were mad about seeing him; and Sir George Beaumont and several 
others used frequently to get admission into the pit before the doors 
were opened to the public, by means of bribing the attendants, who | 
bade them ‘ be sure, as soon as the crowd rushed in, to pretend to— 
be in a great heat, and to wipe their faces, as if they had just been 
struggling for entrance.’ | | 

‘Jack Bannister told me that one night he was behind the scenes — 
of the theatre when Garrick was playing Lear: and that the tones 
in whieh Garrick uttered the words, ‘O fool, I shall go mad!’ abso- 
Jutely thrilled him. Garrick used to pay an annual visit to Lord | 
Spencer at Althorp; where, after tea, he genera y entertained the 
company by reading scenes from Shakspeare. Thomas Granville, 
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; a 
who met him there, told me that Garrick would steal anxious 
glances at the faces of his audience, to perceive what cttect his reading® 
produced ; that, one night, Garrick observed a lady listening to hifh 
very attentively, and yet never moving a muscle of her countenance ; 
and that, speaking of her next day, he said, ‘She seems a very 
worthy person; but I hope that—that—that she wont be present 
at my reading to-night.’ Another evening at Althorp, when Garrick 
was about to exhibit some particular stage effect of which they had 
been talking, a young gentleman got 7 and placed the candles 
upon the Hoor, that the light might be thrown on his face as from 
the lamps in the theatre. Garrick, displeased at his officiousness, 
immediately sat down again.” 


SHAKSPEARE AND GARRICK. 


When Garrick had built in his grounds at Hampton a temple ta 
his master, Shakspeare,* Walpole proposed to adorn the outsice, 
since his modesty would not let him decorate it within, as he cre 
posed, with these mottoes :— 3 


Quod spiro et placeo, st placeo, tuum est. 


That I spirit have and nature, 

That sense breathes in every feature, 
That I please, if please I do, 
Shakspeare, all I owe to you. 


GARRICK’S EYE. 


Mrs. Pope was one evening in the green-room commenting on tae 
excellences of Garrick, when, amongst other things, she said he hag 
the most wonderful eye imaginable—an eye, to use a vulgar phrase. 
that could penetrate through a deal board. Wewitzer immediateiv 
ran off to Garrick, and reported that Mrs. Pope said he had a “‘ gimlet 
cye. | 

BENEFIT OF PREACHING. 


Mrs. Clive was a great admirer of Ashley’s preaching, and useu 
to say that she was always vastly good for two or three days after 
his sermons; but by the time that Thursday came all their effect 
was worn off, 4 

: FAMILIAR BLANK VERSE, 


John Kemble’s most familiar table-talk often flowed into blank 
verse. Sir Walter Scott used to chuckle with particular glee crer 


* For this temple Roubiliac executed the marble statue of Shakespeare, Wis 
Garrick bequeathed to the British Museum. 7 ; 2 
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the recollection of an excursion to the vale of Ettrick, near which 
*river the parties were pursued by a bull. “Come, King John,” 
Said he, “ we must even take the water;” and accordingly he and 
his daughter plunged into the stream. But King John halting on 
the panic exclaimed in his usual solemn manner, _ 7 7 


‘‘The flood is angry, Sheriff, 
Methinks I'll get me up into a tree.” 


In the same strain was Mrs. Siddons accustomed to talk. Scott 
(who was a capital mimic) often repeated her tragic exclamation -to 
-a foot-boy, during a dinner at Ashestiel, 


** You've brought me water, boy ; I asked for beer.” 


AN INCOME TAX RETURN. 


Michael Kelly, in 1806, appears to have posed the Commissioners 
of the Income-‘l'ax, in making his return of pursuits and emolu« 
ments. In the pride of his heart, he returned his income at 5002. 
yearly ; but the Commissioners were not contented, and urged that 
his various employments must bring him in twice or thrice that 
annual sum. Here is Michael’s account of his interview :—“ ‘Sir,’ 
said I, ‘I am free to confess I have erred in my return; but vanity 
was the cause, and vanity is the badge of all my tribe. TI have re- 
turned myself as having 500/. per annum, when, in fact, I have not 
five hundred pence of certain income.’ ‘ Pray, sir,’ said the Com- 
missioner, ‘are you not stage-manager of the Opera House?’ ‘ Yes, 
sir, said I; ‘but there is not even a nominal salary attached to 
that office. I perform its duties to gratify my love of music.’ 
‘Well, but, Mr. Kelly,’ continued my examiner, ‘you teach?’ ‘1 
do, sir,’ answered I; ‘but I have no pupils.’ ‘I think,’ observed 
another gentleman, who had not spoken before, ‘that you are an 
oratorio and concert singer?’ ‘ You are quite right,’ said I to my 
new antagonist; ‘but I have no engagement.’ ‘ Well, but, at all 
events,’ observed my first inquisitor, ‘vou have a very good salary 
at Drury Lane?’ ‘A very good one, indeed, sir,’ answered I; ‘ but, 

- then, itis never paid.’ ‘But you have always a fine benefit, sir? 

said the other, who seemed to know something of theatricals. 

‘ Always, sir,’ was my reply; ‘but the expenses attending it are. 

very great; and whatever profit remains after defraying them is 

mortgaged to liquidate debts incurred by arn 3 my saloon. The 

fact is, I am at present very like St. George’s Hospital—supported — 
by voluntary contributions—and have even less certain income than 

- Tfelt sufficiently vain to return.” 7 nae ot 
| PP 
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Pope, the actor, well known as a gourmand, and for his attach 
ment to venison, received an invitation to dinner, accompanied by 
an apology for the simplicity of the carte—a small turbot and a 
boiled edgebone of beef. ‘ The very thing of all others that I 
like,” exclaimed Pope. He went, aad ate till he could literally eat 
no longer; when the word was given, and a haunch of venison was 
brought in. Pope saw the trap which had been laid for him; but 
he was fairly caught, and, after trifling with a delicious slice, he 
lay down his knife and fork, and gave way to an hysterical burst of 
tears, exclaiming, “A friend of twenty years’ standing, and to be 
served in this manner !” | | 


TAKING A JOKE. 


Frederick Reynolds relates that whilst Parsons told a rich comic 
story, at which his hearers laughed, Kemble preserved a fixed, 
grave, classical countenance; but when Dodd afterwards sang a 
pathetic ballad, which excited general interest, Kemble, in the midst 
of it, burst into a fit of loud laughter; and, in a tone tremulous 
from excessive gaiety, said, “I beg your pardon, gentlemen, I have 
just taken Parsons’s joke: ha! ha! and it is really very good.” 


PARSIMONIOUS PRAISE. 


When Mrs. Siddons made her first appearance on the Edinburgh 
stage, the canny reservation of praise by the audience, till they 
were sure it was deserved, had well-nigh worn out her patience. 
Successive flashes of her elocution, that had always been sure to 
electrify the south, fell in vain on those northern flints. At last, 
she coiled up her powers to the most emphatic utterance possible of 
one passage, having previously vowed in i. heart, that if this could 
not touch the Scotch, she would uever again cross the Tweed. 
When it was finished, she paused, and looked to the audience. The 
deep silence was broken only by a single voice, exclaiming, “ That’s 
no’ bad!” This ludicrous parsimony of praise convulsed the Edin- 
burgh audience with laughter. But the laugh was followed by 
thunders of applause; so that, amidst her stunned nervous agitation, 
she was not without fear of the galleries coming down. Pare 

Mrs, Siddons’s father (Roger Kemble) had always forbidden her 
to marry an actor, and of course she chose a member of the old 
eb ene ie company, whom she secretly wedded, When Roger 
Kemble heard of it, he was furious. ‘“ Have I not,” he exclaimed, 
“dared you to marry a player?” The lady replied, with downcast 
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eyes, that she had not disobeyed. ‘What, madam! have you not 
allied yourself to about the worst performer in my company ?” 
“ Exactly so,” murmured the timid bride ; ‘‘ nobody can call Atm an 
actor,” | Los 
| AN UNINVITED GUEST. mm tea 
Reynolds, in his Life and Times, tells of a free-and-easy actor, who 
passed three festive days at the seat of the Marquis and Marchioness 
of ———, without any invitation, convinced (as proved to be the case) 
that, my lord and my lady not being on speaking terms, each would 
suppose the other had asked him, 


A LONG EEL. 

‘When Mathews, the elder, was a boy, and lived with his father, 
a bookseller in the Strand, a short muscular fellow daily cried eels 
with a guttural voice,—‘‘ Threepence a pound e-e-e-e-c-e-cls,” 
elongating the word from Craven-street to Hungerford-street, till 
Nader used to say, ‘‘ What a long eel!” Mathews having imitated 
sim to the great satisfaction of many auditors, one day looked out 
for the original, and saluted him with the imitation; but he had no 
taste for such ingenuity, and placing his eel-basket deliberately on 
the ground, he hunted the boy into his father’s shop, and felled him 
with a heavy blow. ‘Next time,” said the eel-vendor, “as you 
twist your little wry mouth about, and cuts your mugs at a respec- 
table tradesman, [’l! skin you like an e-e—,” and snatching up his 
basket, finished the monosyllable about nine doors off! 


UMBRELLA ESTEEM. 


Mathews was always well dressed, and carried a handsome 
umbrella. Munden was miserly, generally meanly dressed, and 
carried an old cotton parapluie. After Munden had left the stage, 
Mathews met him one day in Covent Garden. ‘Ah, Munden,” said 
Mathews, “I bee you'll let me have something of yours as a remem- 
brancer.” “ Certainly, my boy,” replied Munden; “we'll exchange 

umbrellas.” Mathews was so taken aback that Munden walked. 
off with a new umbrella. | 
— DECLINE OF THE DRAMA. ‘2 
_ Miss Kelly, the inimitable actress of the pathetic drama, was one _ 
day induced to halt in the street to enjoy the vagaries of Punch with 
the rest of the crowd, when the showman came up to her, and 
solicited a contribution. She was not very prompt in replying to the | 
demand, when the fellow, taking care to make Miss Kelly under- 
stand that he knew who she was, exclaimed, *‘ Ah! it’s all over with 
the drama if we don’t encourage one another.” | Bye tM 
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RULE OF PROPORTIONS. | 


Suett, the actor, was very fond of gin, and he had once a landlady 
with a similar penchant. He would order her servant to procure 
supplies after this fashion: ‘ Betty, go and get a quartern loaf and 
half'a quartern of gin.” Off went Betty: she was speedily recalled. 
“Betty, make it dalfa quartern loaf and 9 quartern of gin.” But 
Betty had not got fairly across the threshold ere the voice was 
again heard: ‘ Betty, on second thoughts, you may as well make it 
all gin I” 

KILLING TIME. 


In the after-piece, Richard Caur de Lion, John Kemble, while 
rehearsing a song he had to sing as the hero, put Shield, its com- 
oser, out of all patience. The conductor waved his baton in vain; 
he could not keep the instruments and the voice together, and at 
last he cried out, in an agony of vexation, “ Mr. Kemble, you are 
murdering the time.” The great tragedran stopped in the midst of 
a false note, stalked are towards the orchestra, and looking 
down with his usual of eae , said, ‘Sir, it is better to kill it out- 
right, than to be, like yourself, continually beating it.” 


WILKIE’S “BLIND FIDDLER.” 


Old Mrs. Wilkie loved to be asked questions about her son Davie. 
A friend inquired one day whether te had early displayed much 
talent in drawing. 

‘‘ Aweel,” said she, “I mind that he was ae scrawling and 
scratching, I did na ken what, and he had an idle fashion o’ making 
likenesses and caricatoores like of all the folk as came. And there 
was an auld blind mon, Willie, the fiddler, just an idle sort of a 
beggar mon, that used to come wi’ his noise, and set all the women 
servunts a jigging wi’ his scratching and scraping; and Davie was 
ae taking o’ this puir bodie into the hoose, and gieing him a drap o’ 
toddy: and I used to cry shame on the lad for encouraging such 
lazy vagabonds about the hoose. Weel,” pursued the old lady, 
“but ye maun ken he was an ill-favoured, daft sort of a creatur, that 
puir blind bodie, weel eno’ in his way, but not the sort o’.folk to be 
along wi’ Davie; yet the lad was always a saying to me, ‘ Mither, 
gie’s a bawbie for puir blind Willie.” This, sir,” she added with a 
sigh, ‘‘ was when we lived at the Manse.” ee 
 “ A-weel, sir, they told me—it was mony years after the puir 
blind bodie was gane hame, sir—that Davie had painted a grand 
pictur; and he wrote me to go to Edinburgh to see it; and I went, 
and sure eno’ there was puir old Willie, the very like o’ him, his 
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efiddle and a’. I was wud wi’ surprise; and there was Davie 
étanding a laughing at me, and saying, ‘Mither, mony’s the time 
that ye ha’ heard that fiddle to the toon o’ “the Campbells are 
coming.”?” | bes ees 
PORTRAIT-PAINTING. 


Isabey had been commissioned to paint the Congress of Vienna, 
in which were to figure united, at the end of a conference, all the 
personages who formed part of it. “Monsieur,” said Lord Welling- 
ton, with genuine British pride, to the artist, “‘I consent to figure in 
your picture only on condition that I occupy the first place; it is 
mine, and I hold to it.” “ Mon cher ami,” said Prince Talleyrand 
“authorised as I am to represent France, as regards both you and 
me, I ought to oe the first place in your picture, or not to 
appear in - at all.” How were these pretensions to be reconciled ? 
It was indispensable that they should be; and the plan hit upon by 
the artist, after mature reflection, was this :—Lord Wellington was 
entering the hall of conference, and all eyes were fixed upon him, 
so that he could believe himself the king of the scene; whilst Tal- 
leyrand, seated in an arm-chair in the centre, had, in reality, the 
pictorial place of honour. Then Isabey persuaded the noble lord 
that he was far handsomer seen in profile, because he thus resembled 
Henry IV.; which so flattered Lord Wellington, that he insisted on 
dear the sketch of this picture, which is now in England, and 
ranks in his family as one of the most glorious memorials of his. 
career. | 

Mendez, the Jew poet, sat to Hayman, the painter, for his picture, 
but requested he would not put it in his show-room, as he wished 
to keep the matter a secret. However, as Hayman had but little 
business in portraits, he could not afford to let his new work remain 
in obscurity, so out it went with the few others that he had to 
display. A new picture being a rarity in Hayman’s room, the first 
friend that came in took notice of it and asked whose portrait it was? 
“‘ Mendez’.”——'‘ Good heavens,” said the friend, ‘ you are wonder- 
fully out of luck here. It has not a trait of his countenance.”— 
Why, to tell you the truth,” said the painter, “he desired it might 
not be known” = 

There is a portrait of Richardson at Rokeby, with this odd story 
belonging to it, which Mr. Morrit told Southey when he pointed it 

out. It had been painted for one of his female admirers, and when > 
long Sir Thomas Robinson took possession of the house, and of this. 
- portrait, he wondered what business a Mr. Richardson could have 
there, in company with persons of high degree; so the canvas was 
turned over to the nearest painter, with orders to put on a blue. 
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ribbon and a star, and thereby convert it into a portrait of Sir 
Rebert Walpole! Mr. Morrit, however, restored the picture to itg® 
right name, > | VOSS Sas ty ax aa te a ts 
— : When Queen Caroline paid a visit to the pictures of the Sove- 
reions of England, eee by Richardson, observing a portrait of a 
pain looking individual between Charles I. and Charles Il., her 
“Majesty asked the painter if he called that personage a King. ‘No, 
‘Madam,” answered Richardson, “he is no king; but it is good for 
kings to have him among them as a memento.” Pie 

_ Francis Nicholson the landscape-painter, one of the founders of 
the Water-Colour Society, originally practised as a portrait-painter, 
but the simplicity and uprightness of his heart did not permit him 
to tolerate or pander to the vanities of man (and woman) kind. To 
flatter was with him an utter impossibility; and, as he could not 
invariably consider the ‘‘ human face divine,” he was incapable of 
assuming the courtly manners so essential in that branch of the 
profession. He never, indeed, quite forrave himself for an approach 
to duplicity committed at this time upon an unfortunate gentleman, 
who sat to him for his portrait, and who squinted so desperately, that 
in order to gain a likeness it was necessary to copy moderately the 
defect. The poor man, it seemed, perfectly unconscious of the 
same, on being invited to inspect the performance, looked in silence 
upon it a few moments, and with rather a disappointed air, said, 

“T don’t know—it seems to me—does it squint ?” 
“‘Squint!” replied Nicholson, ‘‘no more than you do.” 

_ © Really! well, you know best of course; but I declare I fancied 
there was a qucer look about it !” 


REYNOLDS AND GAINSBOROUGH. 


' Soon after Gainsborough settled in London, Sir J. Reynolds 
thought himself bound in civility to pay him a visit. Gainsborough 
took not the least notice of him for several years, but at length 
called and solicited him to sit for his picture. Sir Joshua sat once: 
but being soon afterwards affected by a slight paralytic stroke, he was 
obliged to go to Bath. On his return to town perfectly restored to 
health, he sent Gainsborough word that he was returned; to which 
Gainsborough only replied, that he was glad to hear he .was well; 
and never after desired him to sit, or called upon him, or had any 
other intercourse with him till he was dying, when he sent and 
thanked him for the very handsome manner in which he had always 
spoken of him; a circumstance which the President has thought 
worth recording in his fourteenth Discourse. Gainsborough was 80 
enamovred of his art that he had many of the pictures he was then 
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is rie | upon brought to his bedside to show them to Reynolds, and 
giattered himself that he should live to finish them. Gainsborough 
was a very dissolute, capricious man, was inordinately fond of women, 
and not very delicate in his sentiments of honour. He was first 
ah forward in the world, I think, by a Mr. Fonnereaux, who lent 
tim 3007. Gainsborough, having a vote for an election in which 
his benefactor had some concern, voted against him. His con- 
science, however, remonstrating against such conduct, he kept him- 
self in a state of intoxication from the time he set out to vote till his 
return to town, that he might not relent of his ingratitude. This 
anecdote Mr. Malone received from Mr. Windham. 


PATIENCE OF WOOLLETT THE ENGRAVER. » 


Woollett evinced throughout his career at the head of the English 
school of engraving, an extraordinary degree of patience and perse- 
verance, hen he had finished his plate of ‘‘The Battle of the 
Hogue,” he took a proof to its painter, West, for inspection: at 
first the President expressed hinfself perfectly satisfied with the 
plate; but, upon re-examination, he observed that in some parts - 
alterations might be made, and in others additional colour might be 
given, which would, in his opinion, improve the effect of the whole ; 
and, taking a port-crayon with black and white chalk in it, West 
showed in a few minutes, the effect he wished to be produced, re- 
marking at the same time, that it was of no great consequence, but 
it might improve the appearance of the plate. Woollett immedigtely | 
consented to make the alterations and additions pointed out. ‘‘ But, — 
how long will it take you, Mr. Woollett?” said the President. ‘ Oh! 
about three or four months,” replied the engraver. ‘And the 
patient creature,” said West, when relating the circumstance, 
‘actually went through the additional labour with a murmur.” | 

Woollett was a little man, and lived for some time in Green- 
street, Leicester-fields: whenever he finished a plate, he comme- 
morated its completion by firing a cannon from the leads of the 
house, gE 

PATRONAGE WELL BESTOWED. 


‘‘T never pass Whitehall,” says Nollekens, “ without recollecting 
the following anecdote, related to me by my father in nearly these 
words : | ae ee 

“A thin, sickly little boy, a chimney-sweeper, was amusing 

himself one morning by drawing with a piece of chalk the street 
front of Whitehall upon the basement stones of the building itself, 
carrying his delineation as high as his little arms could possibly. 
teach; and this he was accomplishing by occasionally running into 
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the middle of the street to look up at the noble edifice, and then 
returning to the base of the building to proceed with his elevation 
It happened that his operations caught the eye of a gentleman o 
considerable taste and fortune, as he was riding by. He checked 
the carriage, and, after a few minutes’ observation, called to the 
boy to come to him; who, upon being asked as to where he lived, 
burst into tears, and begged of the gentleman not to tell his master, 
assuring him that he would wipe it all off. | 
© Tyon’t be alarmed,’ said the gentleman, at the same time throw- 
ing him a shilling, to convince him that he intended him no harm. 

‘His benefactor then went to his master, in Charles-court, in 
the Strand, who gave him a good character, but declared he was of 
little use to him, on account of his being so bodily weak. He said 
he was fully aware of the boy’s fondness for chalking; and showed 
his visitor what a state his walls were in, from the young artist 
having drawn the portico of St. Martin’s Church in various places. 
“The gentleman purchased the remainder of the boy’s time ; gave 
him an excellent education; then sent him to Italy; and, upon his 
return, employed him, and introduced him to his friends as an 
architect.” 

This narrative the architect himself related while sitting to 
Roubiliac for his bust. He became possessed of considerable pro- 
verty, and built himself a country mansion at Westbourn, north of 
Bayswater. His town residence at that time was in Bloomsbury- 
square, in which Mr. Disraeli once resided. When he was at the 
height of his celebrity he compiled a “ Palladio,” in folio, prefixed 
to which the reader will find his name—Isaac Ware. He built 
Chesterfield House, in South Audley-street, one of the handsomest 
mansions in the metropolis. 

Ware died in 1766: and, it is said, retained the stain of soot in his 
face to the day of his death. 


SIR MARTIN ARCHER SHEE AND HIS EARLY FRIENDS. 


Shee has thus described his first impression of Barry, whom he 
found in a filthy room in Sherrard-street, among casts, and canvases, 
and frames, and every possible litter of artistic lumber. .“‘ Conceive 
a little ordinary man, not in the most graceful deshabilig—a. dirty 
shirt, without any cravat, his neck open, and a tolerable length of 
beard, his stockings, not of the purest white in the world, hanging 
about his heels—sitting at a Saal table in the midst of this chaos of 
artificial confusion, etching a plate from one of his own designs.” 
Bary never rose from his seat} nor welcomed his visitor, nor asked 
him to call again, though he offered to introduce him as a student 
to the Academy schools, ; o 
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“T have been introduced,” Shee writes, in 1789, “to Mr. Opie, 

* who is in manners and appearance as great a clown and as stupid a. 
fooking fellow as ever I set my eyes on. Nothing but incontro- 

_ vertible proof of the fact could force me to think him capable of 
anything above the sphere of a journeyman carpenter—so little, in 
this instance, has nature proportioned exterior grace to interior 
wortn. y 

A cousin, Sir George Shee, returning from India, the “ Nabob,” 
as he was called, took him in person to Edmund Burke, who had 
been not at home when the young painter, shortly after his first 
arrival in London, had er at his door with an Irish letter of 
introduction. Sir Martin used thus to describe the interview -— 
‘“ Never shall T forget the flood of eloquence which poured from his 
lips, as, while holding my hand, and pressing it with affectionate 
cordiality, he expatiated in glowing terms on the claims and glories 
of the art to which I was about to devote myself, and sought to 
kindle my ardour by the prospects of fame and distinction that might 
be the reward of my exertions in the honourable career which lay. 
before me.” Not content with fine words, Burke took the young man 
to Sir Joshua, who, it seems, had quite forgotten his former call a 
year before. The President received him with more than usual 
urbanity, and asked him to breakfast, begging him to bring a spe- 
cimen of his art: the work met with measured but favourable cri- 
ticism. 

Sir Martin used to relate, what struck him as a singular fact in 
reference to the President’s deafness—an infirmity which, as is well 
known, compelled, or suggested, in his case, the constant use of an 
ear-trumpet—while at breakfast, and during the long-protracted — 
interview which accompanied and followed that meal, the conversa- 
tion with his visitor was carried on in the ordinary tone, without any 
assistance from the acoustic tube, or any indication of imperfect 
hearing on the part of Sir Joshua. During the morning, however, 
they were not unfrequently interrupted by the entrance of a servant, 
with a message or some communication that required his master’s 
attention and oral reply; and on each of such occasions the appear- 
ance of a third person was the signal for the President to snatch up — 
his trumpet, and resume a look of anxious inquiry and uncertain 

comprehension, befitting the real or supposed defect of his auricular 
powers.* | - 


serene ret weet: 


* Life of Sir Martin Archer Shee. By his Son 
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HARLOW’S SIGN-PAINTING, = ° 


G. H. Harlow, having quarrelled with his master, Lawrence’, 
annoyed him in an odd way. He made an excursion into the 
country, and took up his quarters at the Queen’s Head, a small 
oadeide inn, on the left hand as you leave the town of ae for 
Ashtead. Here the young painter stayed some time ; when, burning 
to be revenged upon Lawrence, he painted for the landlord a sign- 
board, in a bold earicatura style, of the head of a queen, and in one 
corner of the board he wrote “‘'T’. L., Greek-street, Soho.” Lawrence 
it is well known, became apprised of such a liberty with his name ane 
reputation ; but the caricatura sign-board did service, and remained 
at Epsom many years. We remember to have seen it as early as 
1815, Upon the obverse was painted a queenly portrait (the face 
and bust), and upon the reverse the back of the head and bust. 
Some twenty years after, missing the sign-board from its suspensory 
iron (where a written sign-board had been substituted), we made 
inquiry at the inn as to the fate of Harlow’s Queen’s Head, but could 
not learn anything from the landlord of its disappearance, 
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Kdgeworths, the, and Edgeworth Flogging, benefit of, 569 © 


town, 336 Foley, Lord, his will, 282 
Fel, a long one, 579 Follett, Sir William, character of, 508 
Elder, cunning, 489 i on freemasonry,527 
Eldon, Lord, and Joseph Hume, 232 Fordyce, Dr. George, 341 _ 
y asa Whip, 514 Foscue, the French miser, 550 
» education of, 225 Fox, C, J., and S. Rogers, 414 
» his beginnings, 508 » and Gibbon, 156 
» gy: Chancellorship, 230. and “the sensible woman,” 154 
» 49 Goubt, 518 », dismissed from the Ministry, 154 
a 1» ESCAPE, 228 », in difficulties, 154 
» 9 marriage, 226 », his gaming, 152 
5» maxims, 227 », Mr: Rogers’s recollections of, 157 
and Stowell, Lords, 223 Frucas at Court, 14 
Election repartee, 200 Franklin as a bookseller, 328 
Ellenborough, Lord, his lumour and »  Dr., his only son, 329 
power of ridicule, 504-507 Free and easy, 349 
Elwes, John, the miser, 545-548 French distinction, 194 
English and Scotch, 59 » and English, 114 
Ennui, what is it P 35 » Revolution (1848), 291 
Epicurism, costly, 54 »  Revolutionists, 177, 178 
: ruinous, 10-4 
Epitaph on a belle, 47 
srror corrected, 350 AINSBOROUGH and Reynold, 
Erskine, Lord, his earliest success, 502 582 : 
3 » his humour, 603 Gambler, palsied, 32 
»  recollcctions of, by | Gambler’s death, 566 
Rogers, 212 Game, shooting, 373 
Escape, a close one, 392 Gamester, reformed, 33 
» narrow, 120, 159, 511 Gamesters, incurable, 62 
Escapes, Wellington, 264 Gardening and punctuation, 47 
Eskgrove, Lord, 497 Ps unlucky, 10 
at » and Brougham » 087 Garrick and George IT., 574. 
Evasion, nice, 424 oe Mrs. Clive, 573 
» reasonable, 16 ” Shakspeare,: 356” 
Extravagances of fashion, 28 | » criticized, 574 | 
Eye, power of the, 103 | »  Rogers’s recollections of, B18 . 


Garrick’s eye, 876 
: | 4 first appearance, 572 
SAILINGS, family, 402 » Othello, 573 — na 
Fame, local, 83 » study of insanity, 574 
Fashions in the reign of George I11.,28 Garter, conferring the, 112 
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qbasrlighting, opposition to, 213 
is prevision of, 320 — 
@enius, blind, 801 
Geographical lapsus, 17 
George I., courtesy of, 8 
» II. at Dettingen, 11 
» IIL, and American Indepen- 
dence, 125 
George III. and George IV., 291 
we and Hannah Lightfoot, 77 
» and Joseph Lancaster, 348 
* attempts to assassinate, 79 
or coronation of, 22 
Ghost story, Chichester, 443 
Gibbet, the last English, 493 
Gibbon and the publisher, 397 
- Wilkes, 144 
Walpole quarrel, 334 
Goldsmith’s Bee, 330 
Pe Deserted Village, 339 
55 Natural History, 331 
ss Vicar of Wakefield, 331 
Governor, lesson for a, 245 
Gower, Dr., 341 
Grace, mal-a-propos, 55 
Graham, Justice, his politoness, 492 
» sir James, his humour, 261 
Pe in Parliament, 260 
Geaunmae and virtue, 199 
Grandees, Spanish, 46 
Grant, Sir William, his living, 526 
Grateful lady, 232 
Grattan, last moments of, 219 
Gray’s Elegy, 309 
Greeks, patriotic, 246 
Gronow’s (Captain) account of the 
battle of Waterloo, 203 
Grosvenor-place and George III., 169 
Growing towards old, 27 
Guess, uncomplimentary, 336 
- Guest, uninvited, 579 
Gulliver's Travels, 298 — 
Gunnings, the Misses, 15 
Gurwood, Colonel, and Wellington, 262 
Gustavus IIL, assiissination of, 182-184 


HeA® false, oddities of, 19 — 
Hall, Robert, and Matthew 
Wilks, 476 


Hamilton, Sir Patrick, the miser, 544 Fe 
» the Duchess of, 15 
Handwriting, illegible, 868 
Hanger, Colonel, and the Princo cf: 
Wales, 75 
“Hare and many friends,” 316 | 
Hastings, Warren, apotheosis of, 169 
Hat and Head, 83 
Haydon and O’Connell, 271 
<s »  Talfourd, 880 
» at Walmer Castle, 265,266 
Haydon’s autobiography and journals, 
369 : 
Haydon’s sketches of Lord Melbourne, 
276- 279 
Hazard, fortune, lost by, 82 
Health of Europe, 38 
Heber, Richard, his library, 389 
Henry, Dr., death of, 334 
» and MacKnight, Doctors, 477 
Heraldry, pride of, 44 
Hermand and Eldon, 508 | 
" Judge, convivial, 496 
Hertford, Marquis of, 99 
Hill, Rev, Rowland, eccentricities of, 
449 | 
Hill, Sir John, vagaries of, 554 
Hint, delicate, 10 
» profitable, 538 
History, short, 60 
Hoax, Richmond, 101 
» Tunbridge Wells, 19 
“¢ Hobson’s choice,” 509 
Hoby, the bootmaker, 91 
Hogarth caricatures Wilkes and 
Churchill, 559 
Holland House, celebrities of, 254. 
, Lord and Lady, 409, 410 
s » death of, 235 
Hood and Grattan, 219 
Hood’s puns and fancies, 403 
Hook, Theodore, hoaxes by, 352 
‘ at Oxford, 351 
Horse, long, 60 - 
» wonderful, 561 
» dealing trials, 490 
Host, stuck up, 43 | = 
Huddlestone and Howard, houses of, 16 
Hume, David, “the Atheist, . 310 ie 
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Hummus ghost stories, 322 
Huntingdon connexion, 445 
Husband’s advice, 9 

Hyder Ally’s physiognomy, 168 


LLUSTRATION, twofold, 486 
& Improvement, obstacles to, 240 
Improvidence of men of genius, 380 
Incledon and his wine, 52 
Income-tax return, 577 
Indian mutiny, the, 285 
Indifference to money, 379 
Insanity and reason, 37 
Invasion panic, 120, 192 
Investigation, profound, 222 
Irish anti-unionist, an, 194 
» gentleman, unfortunate, 562 
», Rebellion, great scal of, 187 
» Union, the, 186 
Irving, the Rev. Edward, 460 
“It is very inconvenient,” 25 


ACK Robinson and George IIJ., 80 
Jeffrey and the North Pole, 349 
Jeffreys, a Scottish one, 494 
Jekyll, how made a Master in Chancery, 
513 
Jerrold, Blanchard, his life of his father, 
421 
Jerrold, Douglas, a midshipman, 419 
i » and Lord Cochrane, 420 
» table wit of, 421-424 
Jerusalem Whalley,” 561 
Jesting by inches, 534 
Jesuit flogging, 17 
Johnson, Dr., at Brighthelmstone; 321 
at Oxford, 319 
his authorship, 323 
last moments of, 325 | 
Johnson’s ramble in London, 320 
Joke, pious, 440 
Judge, courteous, 492 
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Keppel, Admiral, and the Dey of Al- 
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Kilmarnock and Balmerino, Lords, exe _ 
cution of, 105 : 

King’s speech, 119, 279 

Kings and princes, 42 

Kisses, virtue of, 317 

Kissing hands, 82 


ADY, an oblivious one, 18 a 
Lamb, Charles, and the Comp- 
troller of Stamps, 369 
Lamb, Charles, and Thomas Hood, 171 
Lancaster; the educationist, 343 — 
Last moments of the condemned, 179 
Late hours, 86, 402 
Laudamy and Calamy, 564 
Laughter, Chesterfield on, 339 
Law, study of the, 480 
Law’s delay, 210 
Lawyer, a bold one, 538 
Lawyer’s toast, 492 
Lending books, 513 
Lennox, Lady Sarah, 10 
Let well alone, 116, 445 
Letter, a misdelivered one, 345 
‘Letters, opening, 117 
Levée humours, 121 
Libel, law of, 491 
Lightfoot, Hannah, and George II., 7% 
Lindsay, Lady C., portrait by, 187 
Literary fund, origin of, 359 
Little cause and great effect, 121 
Lougbow, Wilson, 342 
Loughborough and Thurlow, Lords, 140 
3 Lord, rise of, 481 
Louis Napoleon’s descent upon Bou- 
logne, 288 
Lovat, Lord, execution of, 108 | 
Lunatic and Ezekiel, 481 
Lyndhurst, Lord, generosity of, 258 
» last moments of, 258 
political rise of, 255 
rise of, 501 
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@caulay’s boyhood, 424 
ackintosh family, the, 536 
‘3 Sir J ames, 210 
Madeira, famous pipe of, 52 
Madmen, philosophical, 367 
Maginn, Dr., sketch of, 354 
Marlborough, Sarah, Duchess of, 7 
- the miser, 541 
Marriage by mistake, 567 
‘ Marrying for money, 334 
_ Martin, William, 867 
Mary, Queen of Scots, 46 
Masquerades in England, 4 
Masonic grip, the, 289 
Mathematics at fault, 100 
Mathew, Father, 461 
m homage to, 463 
Matter- of-fact men, 98 
Maule, Judge, his straw-splitting and 
irony, 531 
May and December, 87 
Meaning it, 396 
Melbourne, Lord, and Morning Chronicle, 
407, 408 
Melbourne, Viscount, his humour, 276 
Metaphor, dangerous, 529 
Methodism, opposition to, 447 
i progress of, 308 
Mimicry, perfect, 495 
Mind your figures, 476 
Minister, a border one, 440 
»  Foreign,for five minutes, 290 
»  sea-sick, 331 
Ministerial fish-dinner, 222 
e metamorphosis, 128 
in reproof, 119 
Ministers resigning, 221 
‘i Scottish, 438 
Mirabeau and Canning, 234 
Misers, anecdotes of, 540 
Mistake, a slight one, 393 
» trifling one, 118 
‘Mite, Sir Matthew, 558 
Monboddo, Lord, 499 
Money matters, ease in, 368 
» panic of 1832, 221 
Moore and his publishers, 398 
More, Hannah, anecdotes by, 31, 82 
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Morning Chronicle and its contr ibutors 
405-409 

Merris, Captain, lines by, 280 

Mutiny at the Nore, 181 

“My Grandmother’s Review,” 397 


ABOTH?’S Vineyard,” 299 — 
Napoleon and Fouché, 194 
fs the sentinel, 19 
N apoleon? a downfall predicted, 196 
National Anthem, the, 287 
is Debt, the, 201 
Newcastle, the Duke of, 564 
Newspaper correspondents, 29 
“ No judge,” 489 
‘“*No mistake,” 272 
Nokes, Edward, the miser, 552 
Nollekens, the miser, * 438 
Norbury, Lord, and his Court, 529 
Norbury’s humour, 530 
North, Lord, wit and humour of, 124. 
137 
Northington, Lord, 483 
Not at church, 465 
“* Not infectious,’ 30 
Novel reading, 487 


(ook NELL and Haydon, 271 
5 ruge, 524 

O’Connors of Connorsville, the, 184 

“Old Whig Poet to his old Ball 
coat,”’ 280 

Olives, eating, 54 

One better than two, 61 

One shilling each, 531 

Opportunity, tempting, 571 — 

Orphans, distressed, 22 

Ostervald, the French banker, 550 

Oyster-eating, marvellous, 98 


ALEY’S text, 476, 
Palmer’s claret, 68 | 
Palmerston, Lord, and Beau ——- : 
91 fe. 
Panacea, the univers: wal, 20 a 
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Parliamentary personalities, 200 

Parrot and monkey, story of, 38 

Parr’s Spital sermons, 475 

Parson Ford’s ghost, 322 

Partington, Mrs., and her mop, 209 

Passion, the ruling one, 489 

Patronage well bestowed, 583 

Payment, odd, 47 

Peel’s love of truth, 218 

Peeragcs, commercial, 101 

Pembroke, Lord, his port wine, 51 

Perceval, Mr., assassination of, 197-199 

Personal Potaliation, 97 

Peruquier’s petition, 120 

Petersham, Lord, 70 

Petty larceny, scorn of, 569 

Phillips and the Afonthly Magazine, 341 
» Sir Richard, and Richardson the 
novelist, 307 

Pickwick Papers, origin of, 404 

Piety and learning, 465 

Piozzi, Mrs., her gossip, 347 

Pitt, William, and George I1I., 162 

early life of, 158 
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Places, proper, 325 
Plain-speaking, 569 
‘ at Court, 23 © 
Aa Pinm Turner,” the miser, 540 
"Pluralist { in office, 138 
Poet’s invitation to dinner, 393 
Poets in a puzzle, 384 
» three —Chaorelall, 
Byron, 303 
Poets who squinted, 839 
‘Poetry and prose, 875 
Political gratitude, 123 
4, infamy, 113 
Pomp, lover of 13 
**Poor as Job,” 40 
Pope and Lord Mansfield, 484 
» o» Thomson, 295 
-Porsontana, 390 | 
Portrait painting, aneedotes cf, 581 
Port wine and paralysis, 151 
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Posterity, discoveries of, 43. 
Praise, parsimonious, 578 
Prayers, short, 431 e 
Praying by rote, 394. 
Preachers, Scottish, 477 
Preaching, benefit of, 578 

ir Irish, 474 

» terrific, 473 
Precedence of rank, 45 
Precedent, emall, 45 
Predictions, political, 209 
Presbytcrianism, Scottish, 487 
Pretender’s health, the, 112 
Pretender, visit from the, 111 
* Private Correspondent,” 29% 
Proportions, rule of, 580 ; 
* Prosperity Robinson,” and the panic 

of 1825, 220 

Prudential consideration, 86 
Public speaking, art of, 47, 289 
Publisher’s liberality, 359 

i mistakes, 399 
Pulteney guinea, the, 116 
Pun of a dish, 64 
Punishment, summary, 186 | 
Puns and fancies, by Hoed, 403 
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mn a match for, 18 
Queensberry, Duke of, 55 
» on the Turf, 563 

Question andanswer,by Byron, 411, 413 

‘i close, 128 
Quid pro quo, 339, 569 
Quin and Thomson, 296 


R47 got into the bottle,” 262 
/ Ratting, rationale of, 201 
Razors, Wellington’s, 263 

Reay, Miss, assassination of, 133 
Rebel lords, execution of, 105-108. 
Rebellion windfalls, 188 : 
Reflection, unlucky, 873 _ 
Religions and saneehy §3. 
Reprieve, 42 wa 
Retort, kingly, 38 | 
Richardson’s novels, 306 
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Richmond, Thomson at, 294 


» Righteousness, saving, 455 


@ Riots of 1780, 126 
» Spa-fields, 208 
Roast pig, Charles Lamb on, 370 
Robbery panic, 16 
Robinson, Judge, and Curran, 517 
i King of the booksellers, 841 
g long Sir Thomas, 26 
: Mrs., and the Prince of Wales, 
3 
Rochester’s letters, 23 
Rogers, Samuel, his Table Talk, 409- 
419 
Romilly, Sir Samuel, death of, 523 
Rouge, wearing, 55 
Rousseau and Garrick, 339 
Rowan, Archibald Hamilton, adventures 
of, 185 
Ruaways, three, 317 
Russell, Lord John, 279, 893 


ABBATH, Scottish, 441 


Sailor’s leg and Royal Society, 556 | 


Sally Lunn cakes, 71 

Salmon, surfeit of, 452 

Salt-box, playing on the, 560 

Sandwich, Lord, in office and in love, 
131 

Satire, keen yet kindly, 457 

Saving a life and an ear, 24 

“Say something clever,” 378 

Scott, Sir Walter, death of, 298 

‘5 : division of his time, 
875 

Scott, Sir Walter, his embarrassments, 
376 

Scott, Sir Walter, his power of observa- 
tion, 377 

Scott, Sir Walter, how he rose in his 
class, 326 

Scott, Sir Walter, and Miss Edgeworth, 
375 

Scott, John, and James Boswell, 507 

Sir John, his silk gown, 611 | 

» » William, his humour, 229 
Scott's, John, first great success, 510 
Scottish conceit, 114. 
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Scottish conviviality, 92 
» feeling, 61 
»  kumour, 67 
» independence, 115 
» ladies, resolute, 57-59 
servants, 102 
Seal, the Great, damasking, 267 
‘5 stolen, 500 
Second sight, 323 
Selwyn, George, witand humour of, 1-4 
Selwyn’s penchant, 316 
Serious, worth of the, 382 
Sermon anecdotes, 466-476 
7 electioneering, 469 
» making, Charles II. on, 467. 
5s Warburton’s Court, 469 
Sermons at St. Margeret’s, 468 
» changing, 470 
dull, 478 
long and short, 478 
old, 478 
short, 470 
Sterne’s, 470 
Ser vants, Scottish, 102 
vails to, 6 
Service, small, 85 
Seward, Miss, and Mr. Hayley, 869 
Shanky Williams, the miser, 643 
Shark Story, by Mat Lewis, 896 
Shee, Sir Martin Archer, and his early 
friends, 584 
Sheridan, R. B., and Peel, 217 
fe 5 S. Rogers, 410, 
All, 416 | 
Sheridan, R. B., eloquence and humour 
of, 163~1 68 
Sherlock, epigram on, 436 
Shoe, the gouty one, 392 
Sidmouth Peerage, the, at 
Simonism, St., 571 
Sleeping and waking, 37 
is inchurch,443 | 
Smith, James, his humour, 392. | 
» Sydney, and his Bdishurgh 
friend, 849 er 
Smith, Sydney, and Rogers, 409° 
Smollett’s Hugh Strap, 327 | 
Smyth, Sir William, the Miser, 542 
Southey, letters of, 366 | 
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Speech, royal, by candlelight, 279 

Speeches, written, 201 

Spendthrift, life of a, 48 

Stadl, Madame de, 345 | 

Stanhope, Earl, integrity of, 105 
i » and Wilberforce’s oak, 
292, 298 | 

Stanhope, Lady Hester, extravagance of, 
346 


Sterne, Laurence, death of, 309 
Stephens, Alexander, 340 
Steward, John, 367 
Sticking together, 114 
Stillingfleet, on sermon making, 467 
“ Stool of repentance,” 441 
Story, old, to escape, 31 

» strange one, 508 
Stories, long, 85 
Stowell and Eldon, Lords, 223 

» Lord, his love of sight-seeing, 230 
Strawberry, the, 52 
Stuarts, last of the, 191 
Student, an old one, 431 
Study of the law, 480 
Sudney, the great Sir, 850 
Superior man, the, 288 
Superstitions, profitable, 40 
Sussex, Duke of, hisannulled marriage, 61 
Swallowing a writ, 491 
“ Sweering at Jairge,” 97 
Swift, Dean, and Boswell, 298 

$s » Pope, death of, 300 
was he mad? 297 

Swift's housekeeping, 299 
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419 
Table wit of Douglas Jerrold, 421-424 
Taking a joke, 678 
Talfourd and Haydon, 380 
~~ at the theatre, 380 
Talk, heathenish, 436 
‘Talker, a good one, 429 
Talking, art of, 323 
Talleyrand and Bonaparte, 252 
»  presentiment to, 248 
Talleyrand’s diplomacy and wit, 246- 
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Jenterden, Lord Cnief Justice, 514 
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dog,” 81 
Theorizing demolished, 335 
“ There’s a language that’s mute,” 06 
Thiers’s administrative experience, 282 
Thistlewood, the traitor, 218 
Thomson and his hair-dresser, 295 
Thomson’s Seasons, popularity of, 204 
Throw for life or death, 287 
Thurlow, Lord Chancellor, 138 
at Hastings’s trial, 142 
his thunder, 139 
se » his start, 499 
‘i and Loughborough, Lords, 14¢ 
», the curate, 500 
a Tipping the cold shoulder,” 69, 70 
Tit for tat, 114 
Tom Cringle’s Log, 382 
Too good for anything, 12 
» late at church, 464 
Tooke, John Home, 175-177 
Toothpicks, introduction of, 41 
* Tottenham in his boots,” 118 
Touch of the sublime, 178 
Treasury depredations, 129 
Trench, Mrs. Richard, stories by, 393 
Trial, curious, 485 
Tristram Shandy, the curse in, 309 
Trueman and Jones, the misers, 548 
Tumbledown, 201 
Turner on his travels, 570 
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LTIMATUM, 92 
Umbrella esteem, 579 
Use and ornament, 345 


| “ Used to it,” 126 


Utter ruin, 568 wh 
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Valediction, agreeable, 454, 

Vanity, newly born, 528 
Veal dinner, 39 
Veal, Mrs., her apparition story, 398 
Very like, 40 
Vilage, Scotch, 494 

» tale, 2) — 
« Vulture Hopkins,” the miser, 540 
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JAITING to be hanged, 29 
Wales, Frederick Prince of, 18 
Wales, Prince of, and Brummel, 87-90 
» Colonel Hanger,75 
Wales, Pri fe of, an Odd Fellow, 75 
ss and Mrs, Robinson, 73 
Walmer Castle, Wellington at, 265, 266 
Walpole, Horace, his Castle of Otranto, 
308 
Walpole, Horace, on the discoveries of 
posterity, 43 
Walpole, on late hours, 36 
» and Wilkes, 146 
Walpole’s domestic troubles, 30 
» dream, 20 
» Visit to the Cock Lane ghost, 24 
- » to Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, 23 
Walpole, what he saw, 29 
Walpole, Sir Robert, bribery by, 110 
y his temper, 565 
Warbur ton, Bishop, his marriage, 433 
“5 and South, 433 
» Quinn, 434 
War buetoulé, 434 
Washington, George, 126 
Watching and sleeping, 200 
Waterloo, battle of, 203-208 
‘ queries, 269 
Watson, the miser, 543 
Waverley Novels’ secret, the, 373 
Wear and tear of public life, 28-4 
“ We are seven,” 381 
Weather prayer, Scottish, 438 
Weeping for want of words, 438 
Weigall, Mr., and the Duke of Welling- 
ton, 267 
Wellesley, the Marquess, 271 
43 Lord, his account of Pune 
last moments, 284 
Wellingtoniana, 262-269 
Wellington and Eldon, 273 
_ family and Talleyrand, 270 
Wellington’s account of the battle of 
Waterloo, 205 
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Wdiington, was he ever wounded ? 268 
Wesley and the Moravians, 246 
» burial of, 449 
Wesley’s preaching, 472 
»  reclimations, 246 
Westminster election in 1784, 130 
Whately, Archbishop, his wit and hu- 
mour, 466 
Whitefield’s Raldeprenalings 472 


9 first sermon, 472 
9 preaching, 471 


Who killed John Keats? 357 
Wilberforce’s early life, 41 
Gs oak, the, 292 
Wife-hunting, Irish, 84 
» a third one, 445 
Wilkie’s blind fiddler, 580 
Wilkes, Jolin, his place-hunting and his 
wit, 143-148 | 
William Henry, Prince, a midshipman, - 
275 
William IV., prevision of, 290 
Window-breaking, political, 126 
Windham oratory, 172 
Wine, a judge of, 52 
5 saving a bottle of, 53 
Winter and summer, 352 
Wirgman, the Kanterian, 367 
Wish, sincere, 301 
» unwelcome, 137 
‘With the stream,” 436 
Witnesses to character, 491 
» Northumbrian, 490 
Wittinagemot, the, at the Chapter. 
Coffee-house, 339-343 
Woollett, the engraver, patience of, 583 
Wordsworth’s Peier Bell, 358 
Wordsworthian dispute, 381 
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